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PREFACE. 


Ths  plan  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  work  is  similar  to  that  of  tereral  Stat« 
▼orks  giyen  to  the  public  by  the  anthor  of  this  publication,  which  have  been  well 
recciTecL  The  countries  and  places  described  are  those  with  whom  w^,  as  a  people 
in  our  business  relatioBs,  are  elosely  associated.  We  have  almost  a  daily  communi- 
cation with  them,  particularly  with  Great  Britain,  with  whom  we  are  assimilated  in 
our  language,  laws,  manners  and  customs.  To  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  it  is  the  home  of  our  ancestors,  and,  as  such,  we  feel  an  interest  in  their 
history,  and  in  the  places  where  they  lived. 

We  claim,  in  common  with  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic,  our  ftill  proportion  of 
whatever  is  ennobling  in  the  history  of  the  past  Their  heroes,  statesmen,  philoso- 
phers and  geniuses  are  ours  alsa  The  Shakespeares,  the  Miltons,  and  Bunyans,  the 
Cromwells,  and  Hampdens,  and  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  are  our  relatives.  We 
feel  a  similar  interest  in  viewing  the  spot  on  which  they  were  bom,  the  habitations 
they  occupied,  and  the  relics  they  left  behind. 

The  materials  from  which  this  work  is  derived,  are  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources.  Access  has  been  had  to  valuable  historical  works^  to  examine  which,  it  is 
necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  countries,  and  the  most  prominent  places  de- 
scribed in  this  volume,  have  been  personally  visited ;  and  much  of  the  matter  for  this 
work  was  found  in  the  local  histories  published  in  the  places  described.  In  the  bio- 
graphical department,  much  has  been  extracted  from  "  Lempriere's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary." The  numerous  engravings  interspersed  through  the  work  were  made  from 
authentic  drawings,  part  of  which  were  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  author  of  this 
work. 

While  conscious  of  using  every  precaution  generally  adopted  in  preparing  similar 

works,  the  compiler  does  not  claim  an  exemption  from  the  imperfections  always 

attendant  on  publications  where  so  many  names,  dates,  figures,  Ac,  are  introduced. 

A  certain  writer  defines  History  as  merely  "  an  approximation  towards  truth."  Though 

this  humiliating  statement  cannot  be  fully  allowed,  yet,  (such  is  the  imperfection  of 

every  thing  human,)  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 

While  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  furnish  a  work  interesting  to  all  classes 

of  readers,  it  has  also  been  his  aim  that  whatever  influence  it  might  possess,  should 

be  on  the  side  of  the  great  interests  of  religion  and  morality. 

J.  W  R 
ITbw  Havbt,  Coinr.,  ifoo.,  1854. 


CORRECTIONS    AND    ADDITIONS. 

Paob. 

88  For  apotheeU,  read  apotheons. 

fi2  For  Low  oonnties,  read  Low  couniriei, 

68  For  Bouthem,  read  northern  extremit^f^ot  iron  ware,  toiftf. 

70  For  sixty-eight,  read  %\xtj-9even. 

90  For  coramitatum,  Garolo  11,  tira,  feme,  anorum  Tyrannic,  read  eomitatum,  Carclo 
/,  iria,  ferme^  annorvmt  Tyranniee,  The  first  Latin  passage  may  read  thns : 
"April  26,  1616,  l^th  year  of  Jamee  /,  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Huntingdon,  toot 
admitted  to  the  inatruetion  of  the  Fellow,  April  26/A,  1616,  Mr.  Richard  How 
lett,  ISUor.**  The  second  entry  may  be  rendered  as  ifollows : — "  He  wuaoreai 
Impostor,  a  moet  abandoned  villain,  teho  having,  by  a  horrid  murder,  cut  off  Aing 
Charles  J,  of  Ueeeed  memory,  usurped  the  throne  itself,  and,  under  the  name  of 
J^roteetor,  for  nearly  Jive  years,  plagued  the  three  kingdoms  with  outrageous 
tyranny" 

187  For  mores,  read  morum. 

198  The  inverted  X  should  be  H. 

838  For  before  the  west,  stands,  read  the  'west  front  standu 

886  The  bnildinff  containing  the  varied  collections  of  the  British  Mosenm  is  of  the 
Grecian  Ionic  order,  having  a  frontage  of  870  feet,  with  a  portico  in  the  center 
with  wings  at  each  end. 

844  For  Perry,  read  Percy, 

8d0  The  London  Monument  is  202  feet  high — it  was  erected  as  a  memento  of  the 
Great  Fire  which  commenced  at  this  place.  It  has  numerous  inscriptions  re- 
lative to  the  fire,  Ac'  It  formerly  had  on  it,  one  ascribing  the  calamity  to  the 
Catholics:  this  was  obliterated  by  order  of  the  Corporation  in  1881. 

864  For  port,  read  part 

408  The  house  of  Col.  Gardiner,  seen  in  the  back  ground,  was  burnt  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  monument.  The  walls,  however,  remain  en- 
tire, showing  its  original  form. 

429  The  Latin  epitafth  is  in  English  thus: — "  He  was  the  upright  pillar  of  the  church, 
its  shining  window,  its  fragrant  incense,  its  sounding  belL 

468  For  ridges,  read  bridges. 


^•••■^ 


(tip  Many  of  the  copies  and  drawings  for  the  numerous  engravings 
in  this  work  were  obtained  at  considerable  expense,  and  part  of  them 
are  now  for  the  first  time  published.  These  may  be  considered  as  pri- 
vate property  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  consideration  alone,  will  prevent 
publishers  in  this  country  from  taking  them  without  liberty. 
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VOYAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 

Hating,  in  common  with  many  of  our  countrymen,  a  desire  to  visit 
the  native  land  of  our  ancestors,  we  procured  our  tickets  for  the  voyage 
at  the  office  of  the  Cunard  Royal  Mail  steamers  in  New  York.  On  the 
day  of  sailing,  we  found  that  the  steam-ship  Asia,  in  which  we  took  our 
passage,  had  left  the  wharf  at  Jersey  City,  and  anchored  out  in  the  har- 
bor. Her  passengers,  and  the  mail,  were  carried  on  board  from  the 
Jersey  side  by  a  small  steamer.  Many  persons  came  on  board  to  take 
leave  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  Among  these,  one  was  pointed 
out  to  us  as  the  Irish  patriot,  Meagher,  who  remained  on  board  till  the 
last  boat  returned  to  the  shore.  At  a  little  past  noon,  August  10th,  1853, 
on  the  discharge  of  our  parting  gun,  we  commenced  our  voyage  to  Liver- 
pool. 

The  number  of  passengers  was  about  fifty.  Our  fare  was  excellent ; 
and  the  servants  respectful  and  attentive.  Those  of  the  passengers  with 
whom  we  were  more  immediately  connected,  belonged  to  various  coun- 
tries. Four  or  five  were  from  England  ;  the  same  number  from  Scot- 
land; two  from  Ireland;  four  Jews,  three  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Holland,  and  one  from  Germany  ;  two  from  St.  Domingo,  a  French 
gentleman  and  his  son ;  three  Canadian  gentlemen  ;  a  native  of  Bohemia ; 
a  young  Dutchman,  born  in  Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
two  natives  of  Connecticut,  in  the  United  States. 

Three  of  the  Jews  in  our  company  were  on  a  visit  to  Holland,  intend- 
ing to  stop  at  London  and  Paris  on  their  route.  As  I  had  never  before 
come  in  so  close  contact  with  those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  I  felt  interested 
in  these  our  fellow  passengers.  They  had  been  naturalized  in  our  coun- 
try, and  were  now  going  to  Europe,  partly  on  business,  and  partly  to  see 
their  friends.  Upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  particularly  with  a  gentle- 
man and  hb  wife,  some  of  my  early  prejudices  were  removed.  Instead 
of  unfeeling  Shylocks,  we  found  them  possessed  of  all  the  kindly  feelings 
of  our  nature,  generous  and  conscientious.  We  also  found  their  friends, 
to  whom  we  were  introduced  on  the  Continent,  and  elsewhere,  kind, 
ag^eable  and  friendly  in  their  manners.  I  was  also  struck  with  the 
patriotic  feeling  which  was  manifested  towards  the  country  of  their  birth, 
and  that  of  their  adoption  ;  a  spirit  which,  at  the  first  thought,  could 
hardly  be  expected  from  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  Irish  gentleman  in  our  company  had  followed  the  seas  in  some  part 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  and  had  been  naturalized  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  one  of  our  south-western  States,  where, 
I  believe,  he  had  become  a  merchant  of  some  wealth.  He  was  of  noble, 
whole-souled  Irish  stock,  on  which  were  engrafted  the  characteristics  of  a 
bold,  polite  and  generous  Southerner.  The  Bohemian,  who  had  located 
himself  in  one  of  our  Southern  States,  though  a  man  of  intelligence, 
was  an  infidel,  or  rather  of  an  Atheist  in  sentiment,  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  his  native  town  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  having  an  American  protection  in  his  pocket,  he  bade 
defiance  to  civil  or  religious  despotism. 

The  French  gentleman  from  St.  Domingo,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  natiy^ 


of  that  island,  was  Bomewhat  advanced  in  years.  He  was  a  person  of 
refined  manners,  easy  and  gracefiil  address,  and  evidently  possessed  that 
kindness  of  heart  towards  all,  which  is  the  only  foundation  of  all  true  po- 
liteness. He  was  accompanied  by  his  little  mullatto  son,  who  could  not 
speak  English,  a  bright  and  intelligent  looking  lad,  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  His  father  was  taking  him  to  Paris,  where  he  had  already 
one  son  receiving  an  education.     , 

On  our  passage,  the  time  of  day  and  night  was  designated  by  bells. 
At  night  it  was  a  novel  sound  to. most  of  us  to  hear  the  hourly  cry,  "  All 
is  toell,*'  from  two  or  three  voices,  the  first  from  the  helm,  the  others 
from  different  parts  of  the  ship  in  succession. 

On  Sunday  the  15th  of  August,  the  fiflh  day  of  our  voyage,  I  was  quite 
surprised,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  on  seeing  land  in  the  distance  on  the 
lefk  side  of  our  ship.  On  inquiry,  I  found  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Race,  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  As  far 
as  we  saw  it,  the  whole  coast  appeared  extremely  rocky  and  barren.  For 
the  first  three  or  four  days  of  our  passage,  the  sea  was  comparatively 
smooth,  but  afterwards  it  became  more  rough,  and  most  of  the  passen- 
gers began  to  experience  the  usual  sea-sickness.  It  being  Sunday,  divine 
service  was  performed  in  the  after-cabin.  There  being  no  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England  on  board,  our  commander,  Capt.  Lett,  officiated 
as  reader,  and  the  majority  of  the  congregation  made  the  usual  respon- 
ses.    The  seamen  and  officers  not  on  duty,  were  in  attendance. 

One  of  our  passenfers,  a  native  of  Wales,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  brought  on  board  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  He 
had  followed  the  occupation  of  a  gardener,  near  Boston,  and  had,  by  his 
industry,  accumulated  about  two  thousand  dollars,  and  was  now  on  his 
i;etum  to  his  mother  and  sister  living  in  Wales.  As  the  sea  became 
more  rough,  he  sunk  rapidly,  and  after  having  been  on  the  ocean  for  a 
week,  and  accomplished  two-thirds  of  the  voyage,  he  expired.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  found  sitting  by  his  birth  in  con- 
siderable distress ;  he  was  laid  on  his  bed,  fi*om  which  he  never  arose, 
but  gradually  sunk  till  he  expired  in  the  afternoon.  The  funeral  services 
were  performed  at  eieht  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Our  captain,  stand- 
ing on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  quarter  deck,  read  the  burial  service  of 
the  church  of  England.  The  coffin,  (which  was  bored  with  holes  to  let 
in  the  water,)  was  placed  by  the  open  gangway,  and  held  there  by  the 
sailors  in  a  proper  position  by  ropes.  At  the  words  **  we  commit  his 
body  to  the  deep,"  the  sailors  let  go  the  ropes,  and  the  coffin  plunged  into 
the  ocean.  It  appeared  for  a  moment  or  two  on  the  surface,  and  then 
sunk  forever  from  our  sight.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  much 
heightened  by  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  with  the  heavy  sea  rolling  and 
foaming  around,  accompanied  by  a  driving  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 

As  we  drew  near  the  accomplishment  of  our  voyage,  the  health  and 
spirits  of  our  passengers  were  much  revived.  A  general  disposition  to 
be  pleased  with  every  thing  about  them,  pervaded  the  company.  The 
favorite  ale  and  porter,  and  to  some  extent,  wine  and  brandy,  with  which 
most  of  our  passengers  had  ''  doctored  themselves"  during  the  passage, 
were  freely  indulged  in.  The  superior  accommodations  of  the  Asia  were 
largely  descanted  upon,  the  health  of  the  captain,  the  officers,  servants, 
ancl  crew  of  the  Asia,  were  toasted  and  drank  off  with  enthusiastic  ap. 
plause.     Resolutions  expressive  of  our  approval  of  the  manner  in  which 


the  captain  and  all  handB  had  performed  their  duties,  were  reduced  to 
writing,  passed  bv  acclamation,  and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  captain  m  person,  and  convey  to  him  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

On  the  10th  day  of  our  passage  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Clear,  the  southern  extremity  of  Ireland,  and  continued  in  sight  of  land 
whOe  we  proceeded  up  the  channel.  The  houses,  the  fields  of  grain, 
ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  many  other  objects  on  the  elevated  shores,  were 
looked  upon  with  deep  interest ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  revolving  lights 
at  Holyhead  attracted  our  close  attention.  The  following  morning, 
(Sunday,)  we  arrived  in  the  river  Mersey,  and  soon  had  the  Custom-house 
officers  on  board  to  inspect  onr  baggage  previous  to  our  going  on  shore. 
The  trunks  of  those  of  our  passengers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  smoking, 
underwent  a  close  examination.  Quite  a  number  of  bunches  of  cigars 
were  seized,  and  a  heavy  duty  demanded,  being  in  the  opinion  of  the 
officers  of  her  Majesty's  customs,  more  than  the  law  could  allow  for 
private  use.  Some  of  onr  passengers  had  several  American  re-prints  of 
English  works ;  these  were  seized  without  ceremony,  in  order  they  might 
be  destroyed  according  to  law. 

After  our  trunks  had  been  examined,  a  steam-boat  came  along  side 
and  took  us  and  our  baggage  on  shore.  A  number  of  the  police,  in  their 
blue  uniforms,  were  in  attendance,  keeping  good  order  among  those  who 
had  assembled  to  witness  our  landing.  A  few  moments  after  we  had  set 
onr  feet  on  the  soil,  we  were  on  our  way  to  our  various  destinations  in 
the  city.  After  having  been  conducted  to  a  quiet  hotel,  we  retired  to 
our  chambers.  After  I  had  been  sitting  in  my  chair  for  some  time  in  a 
kind  of  dreamy  state,  feeling  thankful  that  I  had  at  last  been  permitted 
to  reach  the  land  I  had  so  long  wished  to  see,  I  was  suddenly  and  agree- 
ably aroused  by  sounds  which  I  had  never  heard  before.  They  proceed- 
ed from  the  chime  bells  in  the  tower  of  a  church  in  the  vicinity.  I  was  for- 
cibly reminded  of  the  glowing  description  ffiven  by  Bunyan,  that  prince 
of  dreamers,  of  the  bells  which  rang  in  the  neavenly  city  for  joy,  accom- 
panied with  other  **  melodious  noises,"  which  were  heard  when  the  pil- 
grims had  accomplished  their  perilous  passage  through  the  river.  In  the 
intervals,  however,  which  occurred  during  the  chiming  of  the  bells,  dis- 
cordant noises  were  heard  in  the  streets  below,  reminding  us  that  we 
were  still  in  a  fallen  and  depraved  world ;  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil ; 
an  emblem  of  what  I  afterwards  saw  in  my  journeyings  through  various 
places  in  this  fair  and  diversified  island. 


On  the  first  evening  after  our  arrival  in  Liverpool,  we  attended  divine 
service  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles'  chapel.  The  building  was  a  large  struc- 
ture, and  we  found  it  filled  in  every  part  The  Dr.  being  absent  on  a 
tour,  an  Irish  clergyman  officiated  in  his  stead.  The  singing  was  in  the 
true  oongrregational  style ;  all  the  congregation,  young  and  old,  in  every 
part  of  &e  house,  united  their  voices  in  one  harmonious  whole  It  far 
exceeded  any  performance  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  before  heard,  and  in- 
deed I  never  afterwards,  in  the  various  places  I  visited,  heard  any  church 
musiC)  in  ny  apprehension,  more  appropriate,  or  effective. 


lord- Denman.  Chief  Baron  Pallodc  Mr.  Jmiict  PaUfon. 

rnie  cut  obore  is  copied  from  an  Eneliab  engrBving  repr«>eiitiiie  the  twelve  JadgM 
of  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer,  sitting  in  their  Karlet  robe«  on  the  reserved  Crown 
caaee.  The  middle  figure  in  the  cut  is  intended  M  >  portrait  of  Chief  Bkron  Pollock, 
tha  one  on  hia  right  Lord  Denmon,  the  other  Hr.  Juetlce  P&tt«aou.  The  cat  helow 
ahowa  the  form  of  the  wigs,  or  head  dreaa,  of  the  lawyen,  aa  they  are  worn  in  tha 
eonrta  of  justice.] 


Xov^jwrl,  or  Advoeatet. 

On  the  succeeding  day  we  visited  various  places  in  Liverpool.  St. 
George's  Hall,  where  the  Assizes,  or  Courts  of  Justice  were  held,  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  in  the  city.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit,  the  Hall  was  being  enlarged  ;  the  Sessions,  however,  continued  as 
nsual.  One  of  the  most  striking  appearances  to  an  American,  who  first 
enters  the  Courts,  are  the  wigs  and  dress  of  the  lawyers  or  advocates 
who  are  in  attendance.  The  above  sketch  shows  tbeir  appearance. 
As  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  grain  harvests  were  gathered, 
we  saw  many  of  the  Irish  laborers  in  their  antiquated  dresses,  with  sticks 
on  their  shoulders,  who  had  crossed  the  channel  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  gathering  the  harvests  of  their  English  neighbors.  We  also  saw 
many  bare-footed  women  walking  about  the  streeiB ;  more  perhaps  thau 
could  be  seen  in  any  American  city  in  the  same  length  of  time. 


JOURNEY  PROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  LONDON. 

August  23d,  1853.  Set  out  in  the  Railway  train  from  Liverpool  for 
London  at  half-past  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  this  hour,  owing  to 
the  fog  or  smoke,  the  sun  had  such  a  lurid  appearance,  that  at  the  first 
glance  we  hardly  knew  whether  it  was  the  sun  or  moon.  There  were 
three  classes  of  carriages  which  went  on  the  train  at  this  hour ;  the  first, 
second,  and  the  third,  or  Parliamentary.  The  fare  in  the  Parliamentary, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  GavemTnefUal  Train,  is  one  penny  per 
mile,  aU  over  the  kingdom.  Each  Railroad  Company,  we  were  inform- 
ed, were  obliged,  at  least  on  one  train  per  day,  to  carry  passengers  at 
this  rate,  the  first  class  passengers  had  to  pay  nearly  double  this  amount. 
The  carriages  for  the  first  class  were  cushioned. 

The  Parliamentary  train  is  the  slowest  of  all,  being  about  twelve  hours 
on  the  route  between  Liverpool  and  London.  The  Railroad  carriages 
are  coach-like  in  appearance,  opening  on  their  sides.  In  addition  to 
their  being  more  uncomfortable,  I  should  judge  them  to  be  more  ex- 
pensive in  their  construction  than  our  American  cars.  The  roads  them- 
selves appear  to  be  under  better  regulations,  and  the  passengers  feel 
safer  in  passing  over  them  than  with  us,  as  every  part  of  the  road  ap- 
pears to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  police,  whom  we  found  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  at  short  intervals,  on  every  road  we  traveled. 

Determined  to  see  all  I  could  of  England  on  our  passage,  I  seated  my- 
self on  the  right  side  of  our  carriage  so  that  I  could  look  backward,  as 
well  as  forward.  All  the  country  1  saw  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  was  divided  into  fields  or  lots,  rather  smaller  in  extent  than  with 
us.  What  struck  me  the  most  was  the  fresh  or  living  green  of  the  fields, 
and  the  foilage  of  the  trees  and  shrubbery.  One  marked  feature  was  the 
appearance  of  the  hawthorn  hedges  every  where  on  the  route,  forming 
the  division  between  the  different  fields.  Whenever  a  field  was  to  be 
divided,  the  process  appears  to  have  been  this,  first  a  ditch  was  dug,  throw- 
ing the  dirt  up  on  one  side,  forming  a  kind  of  elevated  embankment  by 
the  side  of  the  ditch.  On  this  elevation  the  hawthorn  hedges  were  plant- 
ed. On  viewing  these  hedges,  I  could  now  comprehend  what  was  meant 
by  the  ** hedging  and  ditching*'  we  so  often  meet  with  in  English  books. 

Another  marked  difference  from  what  we  see  in  our  country,  was  the 
appearance  of  the  houses  and  barns,  particularly  as  we  approached  Lon- 
don. These  were,  without  hardly  an  exception,  built  of  brick  or  stone. 
The  old  stone  house  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  many  farm 
houses  seen  on  the  route.  Many  had  thatched  roofs,  others  slate  or  tiles ; 
the  more  ancient  were  moss-cove.red.  Most  had  a  beautiful  little  garden 
of  flowers  and  shrubbery.  The  trees  were  mostly  set  in  the  hedges ;  oc- 
casionally, however,  they  stood  in  small  clusters  in  the  fields.  In  our 
route  to  Liverpool  I  did  not  see  any  apple  tree  orchards  like  those  we 
have  in  the  United  States,  and  but  seldom  observed  what  I  supposed  to 
be  an  apple  tree. 

Every  part  of  the  ground  appeared  to  be  under  cultivation,  even  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  deep  cuttings  of  the  Railroad.  At  many  of  the  stations, 
beautiful  beds  of  flowers  and  shrubs  were  cultivated.  The  country  roads 
which  we  observed  on  our  passage  were  narrower  than  ours,  but  much 
smoother,  gracefully  winding  among  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  over 
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which  they  passed.  All  the  cattle  we  observed  feeding  ia  the  green 
pastilres  appeared  to  be  of  the  Durham  breed,  white  and  red  iu  colur ; 
numerous  nocks  of  sheep  were  seen  in  every  district  through  which  we 
passed.  In  many  of  the  paatares  wore  small  watering  places,  so  fenced 
off  that  the  animal  could  only  approacli  it  with  its  head,  to  drink. 

The  harvest  for  wheat,  barley  or  oats,  waa  just  commencing.  Tbese 
grains  were  cut  or  reaped  by  the  sickle,  and  not  cradled  aa  with  us. 
Saw  many  laborers  in  Liverpool,  also  at  the  stations  where  we  slopped, 
with  their  siclclee,  apparently  just  from  Ireland,  seeking  employment. 
Some  of  these  were  what  is  teimed  "  green  looking"  young  men,  dressed 
perhaps  in  the  costume  of  a  century  since.  Several  of  our  passengers, 
of  a  sportive  turn  of  mind,  would  call  out  to  them  to  get  on  board  the 
train  and  go  with  us.  Instead  of  being  foolishly  angered  with  the  liber- 
ties taken,  Patrick  took  the  invitation  kindly,  replying  only  with  a  broad 
grin.  Many  of  the  fields  were  being  plowed  aa  we  passed  along. 
This  was  done  for  the  most  part  by  a  light  plow  with  a  wheel  before 
it,  drawn  by  three  burses.  All  the  grass  fields  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  plowed  for  a  rotation  of  crops. 

In  all  the  prominent  villages  we  passed,  some  kind  of  manufacturing 
business  was  performed,  much  of  it  by  steam.  We  saw  establishments 
for  iron  castings  :  potteries  and  brick  kilns,  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  seen  in  our  country  ;  saw  also  many  canals,  in  which  boats,  with 
maats,  were  passing.  All  the  bridges,  even  over  very  small  streams, 
were  built  in  the  most  substantial  and  durable  manner,  with  arches  of 
brick  or  atone. 


WiOford  Btafiim,  IS  tnilti  from  London. 

Every  thing  connected  widi  the  Railroad  is  built  in  the  most  substan- 
tial manner,  the  bridges  for  the  Railroad  cmssings,  above  and  below,  are 
well-built  structures  of  brick  or  stone,  of  which  the  above  engraving  is  a 
fair  specimen.     At  every  station  on  the  route,  we  observed  the  police 
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officers,  with  their  flags,  to  signify  that  every  thing  was  in  order  for  the 
passage  of  trains.  They  also  traversed  the  platform  on  whioh  the  passen- 
gers landed,  or  from  which  they  got  into  the  carriages  of  the  train,  to  see 
that  proper  order  was  observed.  As  a  body,  the  police  were  not  such 
portly  men  as  I  expected.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  we  visited,  they 
tiad  very  much  the  appearance  of  our  countrymen  of  the  same  age. 
There  is,  however,  a  greater  contrast  between  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish women,  the  latter  being  generally  of  a  stouter  size,  and  more  healthy 
in  appearance. 

The  route  from  Liverpool  to  London,  (204  miles,)  is  through  the  central 
part  of  England,  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-west,  traversing  the 
counties  of  Cheshire,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Northampton,  Buckingham, 
Hertford  and  Middlesex.  The  whole  route  lay  through  a  rolling  coun- 
try, having  no  elevations  which  could  bo  called  a  mountain.  Passed  in 
a  short  distance  from  Lichfield,  saw  the  cathedral  with  the  three  sharp- 
pointed  spires.  Wheedon  was,  in  appearance,  a  very  ancient  place, 
with  narrow  crooked  streets,  and  occupied  as  a  station  for  soldiers. 
When  the  train  arrived  at  Pittston  an  extensive  prospect  was  opened  to 
the  westward,  showing  the  valley  of  the  Thames  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford. 
Berkhampsted,  Oxmoor  and.  Watford,  on  the  route,  are  all  large  villages. 
Arrived  at  the  station  in  London,  near  Regents  Park,  about  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  From  this  place  we  took  a  cab  and  were  carried  to  our 
hotel,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  central  part  of  Londout  Here  we  found,  as 
had  been  stated  to  us,  good  accommodations  at  reasonable  charges,  hav- 
ing fixed  prices  £or  every  thing  on  their  bill  of  fare.  Having  selected 
London  as  a  central  spot,  we  visited  the  Continent,  and  after  our  return 
took  various  journeys  through  different  paits  of  {Jnglan^  and  Scotland. 


•tnnw 


ENGLAND. 

"  England,  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britc^jn,  is  a  very 
irregularly  shaped  territory,  extending  in  its  extreme  l^noth,  from  the 
Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  in  the  lat,  of  50.  4.  7.  and  long,  of  5.  41.  31.  to 
Berwick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  which  divides  it  from  Scotland,  in 
the  lat.  of  55.  46.  21.  N,,  and  J,  59.  4^.  of  W.  long.  The  meridional  dis- 
tance between  these  two  points  is  366  geographical,  or  ^25  English  star 
tute  miles ;  this  line,  ho^veyer,  intersects  the  entrance  to  t^e  Bristol  chan- 
nel. South  and  North  Wales  and  the  Irish  Sea ;  the  extreme  meridional 
line  that  could  be  drawn  on  ipjnglish  ground,  froni  N.  to  S.,  would  be 
from  Berwick  to  St.  Alban^s  Head,  in  the  county  of  Dorset :  this  line 
would  measure  3661  statute  miles  ;  an^  the  extreipe  length  from  West  to 
East,  would  be  fron^  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  tq  the  Dudgeon  Lights 
on  the  North-east  coast  of  Norfolk,  which  v^ould  measure  359  statute 
miles.  I'he  four  Soi^th-east  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and 
Cornwall,  however,  forni  a  promontory ;  and  as  the  superficial  area  of 
England,  by  actual  survey,  proves  to  be  50,535  square  miles,  taking  tl^e 
length  i!rom  Noith  to  South  to  be  36g  miles,  the  mean  breadth  from  Weal 
fp  ^^%  W^H  be  within  150  n^ile§.     'f\\e  sea  on  the  South  is  call^4  ^hP 
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English  Cfaanneli  and  which  divides  England  from  the  North-west  coast 
of  France :  the  sea  at  the  South-east  point  is  called  the  Straights  of 
DoTer,  and  divides  Englsnd  from  the  I^orth-west  point  of  France  and 
the  Netherlands :  the  sea  on  the  East  coast  of  England  is  called  the  North 
Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  and  divides  England  from  Holland,  Grermany, 
and  Jutland :  the  sea  on  the  North-west  coast  of  England  is  called  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  divides  England  from  the  North-east  coast  of  Ireland. 
Wales,  North  and  South,  bound  the  center  of  its  western  side ;  and  the 
four  South-west  counties  before  mentioned,  project  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  England,  for  local  purposes,  is  divided  into  forty  counties,  viz. : 
Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Chester,  Cornwall,  Cumberland, 
Derbv,  Devon,  Dorset,  Durham,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Hants,  Hereford, 
Huntmgdon,  Hertford,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Middlesex, 
Monmouth,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Nottingham,  Ox- 
ford, Rutland,  Salop,  Somerset,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  War- 
wick, Westmoreland,  Wilts,  Worcester,  and  York ;  each  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  hundreds  and  parishes.  For  judicial  purposes  it  is  divided 
into  six  circuits ;  and  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  into  two  archiepiscopal 
and  twenty  episcopal  sees,  or  jurisdictions.  Population  of  England  is 
about  17,000,000. 

The  fkce  of  the  country  affords  all  that  beautiful  variety  which  can  be 
found  in  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  the  globe ;  not,  however,  without 
romantic,  and  even  dreary  scenes,  lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  black 
barren  moors,  and  wide  unculivated  heaths ;  and  yet  few  countries  have 
a  smaller  proportion  of  land,  absolutely  sterile  and  incapable  of  culture. 
The  richest  parts  are,  in  general,  the  midland  and  soutnern.  Towards 
the  North  it  partakes  of  the  barrenness  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  East  coast  is  in  many  places  sandy  and  marshy.  A  range  of  rude 
and  elevated  land,  sometimes  rising  into  mountains  3,000  feet  in  height 
extends  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  to  the  very  heart  of  England,  form- 
ing a  natural  division  between  the  East  and  West  sides  of  the  kingdom. 
Cornwall  is  also  a  rough  hilly  tract ;  and  a  similar  character  prevails  in 
part  of  the  adjacent  counties.  These  mountainous  tracts  abound  with 
various  mineral  treasures,  more  particularly  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
tin. 

The  rivers  of  England  are  numerous,  and  contribute  essentially  to  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  coaveyance 
of  its  products  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another ;  the  four  most 
deserving  of  notice  for  their  magnitude  and  utility^  are  the  Trent,  Mersey, 
Severn,  and  Thames.  These  four  rivers  rise  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, and  flow  in  contrary  directions,  the  first  to  the  North-east,  the  next 
to  the  North-west,  the  Severn  to  the  South-west,  and  the  Thames  to  the 
South-east ;  and  being  rendered  navigable,  and  united  to  each  other  by 
(Canals,  they  afford  an  admirable  facility  of  conveyance  over  all  parts  of  the 
/country.  In  addition  to  these,  the  great  Ouse  and  the  Nen,  flow  from  the 
center  of  the  country  in  a  North-east  direction,  into  the  North  Sea,  be- 
tween the  Thames  and  the  Trent,  and  the  Nen  is  united  to  the  line  of 
panal  which  unites  those  two  rivers,  and  thereby  with  the  Mersey  and 
Severn.  Further  North  are  the  Humber,  Tees,  Wear,  Tyne,  and  the 
Tweed,  which  divides  England  from  Scotland,  all  flowing  from  West  to 
East  into  the  North  Sea :  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  Eden,  Derwent, 
Ril^ble,  ^nd  the  Dee,  flp^ying  into  the  Ir^b  Sica  :  tbu  tributary  rivers  de- 
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senring  of  notice,  are  the  Medway  and  Lee,  fSdling  into  tfhe  Tlianies,  tlie 
Soar  and  Derwent  falling  into  the  Trent,  the  Don,  Aire,  and  Ouse  fall- 
ing into  the  Humber,  the  Irwell  into  the  Mersey,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Avon  and  Wye  into  the  Severn ;  all  of  which  are  navigable,  and 
yield  a  variety  of  fish.  The  Tamar,  Torridge,  Tame,  £xe,  Arun,  and  a 
few  other  rivers  of  inferior  note,  intersect  the  South  and  South-west  parts 
of  the  country,  falling  into  the  Bristol  and  English  channels.  The  lakes 
are  neither  numerous  nor  extensive,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  North-west 
counties :  those  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  in  particular,  exhibit 
such  varieties  of  beautiful  scenery,  as  to  become  the  object  of  summer 
excursions  from  every  part  of  the  country.  With  respect  to  climate, 
England  is  situated  in  the  North  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  so  that  it 
enjoys  but  a  scanty  share  of  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun.  Its  atmos- 
phere is  inclined  to  chillness  and  moisture,  subject  to  frequent  and  sud- 
den changes ;  and  is  more  favorable  to  the  growth,  than  to  the  ripening 
of  the  products  of  the  earth.  No  country  is  clothed  with  so  beautiful 
and  lasting  a  verdure  ;  but  the  harvests,  especially  in  the  northern  parts, 
frequently  suffer  from  unseasonable  rains.  The  country,  nevertheless, 
generally  affords  an  abundant  supply  of  grain,  and  all  the  other  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  the  heats  of  summer,  are  felt 
here  in  a  much  less  degree  than  in  parallel  climates  on  the  continent ;  a 
circumstance  common  to  all  islands.  The  whole  country,  some  particular 
spots  excepted,  is  sufficiently  healthy ;  and  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants 
is  equal  to  that  of  almost  any  region.  All  its  most  valuable  productions, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  have  been  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  have  been  kept  up  and  improved  by  constant  attention.  England 
has  now  no  other  wild  quadrupeds  than  those  of  the  smaller  kind ;  as  the 
fox,  badger,  marten,  otter,  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  &c.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  kind  of  domestic  animal,  imported  from  abroad,  has  been  reared 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection.  The  horse  has  been  trained  up  for 
all  the  various  purposes  of  strength  and  swifhiess,  so  as  to  excel  in  tnose 
<)ualities  the  same  animal  in  every  other  country.  The  breeds  of  cattle 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  also  been  cultivated  with  much  care, 
and  have  been  brought  to  the  largest  size  and  the  greatest  justness  of 
shape.  The  different  races  of  sheep  are  variously  distinguished,  either 
for  uncommon  size,  goodness  of  flesh,  or  plentv  of  fineness  of  wool. 
The  deer  of  its  parks,  which  are  originally  a  foreign  breed,  are  superior 
in  beauty  of  skin,  and  delicacy  of  flesh,  to  those  of  most  countries.  Even 
the  several  kinds  of  dogs  have  been  trained  to  degrees  of  courage,  strength, 
and  sagacitv,  rarely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Domestic  poultry,  as 
well  as  wild  birds,  are  numerous ;  the  shape  and  beauty  of  plumage  of 
the  pheasant,  and  delicious  note  of  the  nightingale,  cannot  be  surpassed. 
The  improvement  in  the  vegetable  products  of  this  island  is  not  less 
striking  than  in  the  animal.  Nuts,  acorns,  crabs,  an^  a  few  wild  berries, 
were  idmost  all  the  variety  of  vegetable  food  which  its  woods  could  boast. 
To  other  countries,  and  to  the  efforts  of  culture,  it  is  indebted  for  com, 
esculent  roots,  plants,  and  all  its  garden  fruits.  The  seas  as  well  as  the 
rivers  of  England  are  stocked  with  a  great  variety  offish. 

Of  the  early  history  of  England,  but  little  is  known  prior  to  its  becom- 
ing a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  during  the  firat  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  first  invasion  of  England  by  the  Romans  was  under 
Julius  Cesar,  in  the  year  3d,  at  which  period  the  country  was  inhabited 
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by  a  very  numerous  but  hardy  and  rude  race  of  people  denominated 
Britons,  living  in  tribes  and  subject  to  an  austere  and  rigorous  priesthood. 
About  the  year  86  the  whole  country,  after  numerous  conflicts,  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans.  During  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
from  the  time  of  Agricola  to  the  year  447,  when  the  Romans  finally  quit- 
ted the  island,  they  had  effectually  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  natives 
to  a  dependence  on  their  government,  and  in  diffusing  a  taste  and  desire 
to  cultivate  and  practice  the  arts  of  social  life ;  they  had,  however,  so  im- 
plicitly yielded  to  Roman  government  and  protection,  that,  on  being  left 
to  govern  and  protect  themselves,  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  rude 
and  vigorous  attacks  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  poured  into  the  country 
from  the  north.  The  Romans,  on  being  applied  to  by  the  Britons,  de- 
clining from  inability  to  render  them  assistance,  the  Britons  invited  the 
assistance  of  the  Saxons,  a  people  who  had  acquired  celebrity  for  their 
valor  in  the  north  of  Europe.  In  the  year  449,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  two 
Saxon  leaders,  arrived  with  a  force  of  1,600  men,  who  succeeded  in 
speedily  subduing  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  but  perceiving  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Britons,  the  Saxons  obtained  a  succession  of  reinforcements,  made 
allies  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  turned  the  whole  force  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  England ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  time,  the  country  became  divided 
into  seven  monarchies,  some  one  of  which,  however,  in  its  turn  maintain- 
ing an  ascendancy  over  the  rest,  the  ascendant  monarch  being  regarded 
as  king  of  England.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  seven  monarchies, 
with  the  dates  of  their  foundation  and  extinction,  viz. : 

Kent,      ....  founded  in  464  extinct  823 

South  Saxons,     .        .        .  "         «  491  "  685 

East  Saxons,    ...  ««         ««  52?  "  827 

Northumberland,          .        .  "         «  547  "  827 

East  Angles,    ...  ««        «  575  ««  792 

Mercia,        .-..""  582  "  827 

West  Saxons,-        -        -  «        «  592  "  828 

This  period  is  denominated  the  Heptarchy,  which  merged  into  an  un- 
divided sovereignty  under  Egbert,  the  17th  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in 
828.  In  860  the  Saxton  Dynasty,  in  its  turn,  was  assailed  by  the  Danes, 
and,  after  repeated  conflicts  and  aggressions,  Sweyn,  a  Dane,  was 
crowned  king  of  England  in  1013.  The  crown  reverted  again  to  the 
Saxons  in  Edward,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  in  1042 ;  but  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1066,  the  destinies  of  England  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
William  of  Noimandy,  surnamed  the  Conqueror,  from  the  decisive  vic- 
tory he  gained  on  that  day,  over  Harold  II,  king  of  England.  From 
that  period  to  the  present  time  the  whole  country  has  been  under  the 
rule  of  a  successive  line  of  kings,  except  for  eleven  years,  from  1649  to 
1660,  when  it  was  .under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  during  which 
time  it  was  ruled  by  the  Parliament  or  the  Protector,  and  was  called  the 
Commonwealth  of  England." — Brookes*  and  Marshall's  Gazeteer. 


HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS 

IN    ENGLAND. 


Dower  CatUt,  Walerloo  CreteaU,  Sat  Cliff,  ie. 
This  celebrated  [dace  for  landing  and  departure  for  travelers  from, 
and  to  the  Continent,  is  situated  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  Eng- 
land, seventy-two  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  London,  and  sixteen  from  Can- 
terbury. The  Straits  of  Dover,  separating  England  from  France, 
are,  in  the  narrowest  part,  twenty-one  miles  wide,  and  that  from 
the  pier  at  Dover  to  that  of  Calais,  the  distance  is  twenty-four. 
Dover  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  of  depression  in  the  chalk  ridges, 
that  form  this  line  of  coast,  which  depression  also  runs  a  consider- 
able distance  inward,  foiming  the  bed  of  the  river  Dour,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  harbor.  The  old  town  consists  of  one  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare,  which  extends  upwards  of  a  mile  in  a  semicir- 
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cular  direction,  following  that  of  the  valley  on  which  it  is  built| 
with  shorter  streets  branching  from  it  in  both  directions,  together 
with  ranges  of  modem-built  houses  along  the  shore. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  appearance  of  Dover 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Several  new  streets  and  ter- 
races, with  shops,  splendid  mansions,  and  the  private  residences  of 
summer  Visitors  on  the  Marine  Parade,  Waterloo  Crescent,  Esplan- 
ade, &c.,  form,  with  other  buildings,  an  imposing  range  of  struc- 
tures, extending  from  the  North  pier  to  the  foot  of  Castle  Cliff. 
The  annexed  engraving  shows  the  Castle,  Waterloo  Crescent, 
Wellesley  Terrace,  Marine  Parade,  East  ClilBF,  &c.  Dover,  in  for- 
mer times,  had  a  large  number  of  churches  and  convental  establish- 
ments, but  most  of  these,  have  long  disappeared.  The  oldest  ex- 
tant churches  are  St.  James  and  St.  Marys.  There  are  ten  places 
of  worship  for  Dissenters.     The  population  is  about  15,000. 

The  Castle  which  commands  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  in  this  part  of  England.  It  is  a  picturesque  ob- 
ject, comprising  a  mass  of  buildings  of  every  age — British,  Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  and  modem  ;  occupying  altogether  an  area 
of  about  thirty-two  acres. 

Many  alterations  were  made  in  the  fortifications  of  the  Castle  by 
different  sovereigns,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when  it  was 
wrested  from  the  king's  hands  by  a  merchant  named  Drake,  who 
was  a  zealous  partizan  for  the  parliament,  and,  on  the  night  of  Au- 
gust 1st,  1642,  took  it  by  surprise,  with  the  aid  of  ten  or  twelve 
men  only.  With  the  assistance  of  ropes  and  scaling  ladders,  he 
contrived  to  lead  his  party  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff  on  the  sea 
side,  which,  being  considered  inaccessible,  had  been  left  unguard- 
ed. Having  reached  the  top  immolested,  they  instantly  advanced, 
and  seizing  the  sentinel,  threw  open  the  gates.  The  officer  on 
command,  concluding  that  Drake  had  a  strong  party,  and  that  every 
thing  was  lost,  surrendered  at  discretion,  when  Drake  immediately 
dispatched  messengers  to  Canterbury  with  intelligence  of  his  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  then  in  that  city,  sent 
him  120  men  to  assist  in  retaining  possession.  The  king,  on  re- 
ceiving news  of  the  loss  of  his  fortress,  sent  a  general  officer  to  re- 
take it ;  but  the  parliament,  knowing  its  importance  to  their  cause, 
dispatched  a  superior  force,  and  the  royalists  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  seige. 

During  the  French  revolution,  it  was  considered  important  to 
secure  and  defend  Dover  castle  as  a  military  station.  Fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  voted  for  this  purpose,  and  miners  and  other  la- 
borers were  employed  to  excavate  the  rock  for  purposes  of  defense, 
and  to  cast  up  additional  mounds  and  ramparts.  Extensive  bar- 
racks were  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  by  which  accommodations 
were  provided  for  a  garrison  of  tlu'ee  or  four  thousand  men.     The 
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subtemineous  rooms  and  passages  aie  shown  to  visitors,  upon  an 
order  of  the  military  commandant  being  obtained.  There  iaan 
armory  in  the  keep ;  and  many  ancient  curiosities  are  to  be  seen 
here,  among  which  is  Q,ueen  Elizabeth's  pocket-pistol,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  brass  ordnance,  presented  to  Elizabeth  by  the  states  of 
Holland,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  assistance  she  afforded  them 
against  Spain.  It  is  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  bears  a  Dutch  in- 
scription, of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 


It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that,  on  the  7lh  of  January,  1785, 
Dr.  Jefihes  and  M.  Blanchard  embarked  in  a  balloon  from  the  castle 
he^hts,  and,  having  crossed  the  channel  in  safety,  descended  in 
the  forest  of  Guisnes,  in  Prance. 


8hak>pttiri?t  aiff,  near  Jhvtr. 

The  lord  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  is  constable  of  Dover  castle, 
and  has  the  execution  of  the  king's  writs  within  the  cinque  ports — 
a  jurisdiction  extending  from  Margate  to  Seaford,  independently  of 
the  sheriffs  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  castle  contains  a  prison  used 
for  debtors  and  smugglers,  and  the  keeper  has  the  feudal  designa- 
tion of  "  bodar,"  under  the  lord  warden.  Thecourts  of  chancery, 
admirality,  &.c.,  for  the  cinque  ports,  are  held  by  the  lord  warden 
iu  St.  James's  church,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-hill.  The  office  of 
lord  warden  has  been  usually  given  to  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
but  was  recently  held  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  consequence 
of  his  grace  being  such  first  lord  when  the  office  became  vacant. 

Westward  of  Dover,  opposite  the  castle,  is  ShakspeaJe's  Cliff, 
which  has  been  sublimely  described  by  the  great  poet  in  his  tra-  ' 
gedy  of  "  King  Lear."  A  tunnel  is  now  excavated  for  the  Rail- 
way through  the  Cliff  1,393  yards  long.  It  consists  of  two  sepa- 
rate tubes,  each  thirty  feet  high.  To  realize  Shakspeare's  de* 
3      - 
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scription,  the  tourist  must  amend  the  cliff  576  feet  in  height,  and 
then  looking  below  will  feel  the  force  of  his  wonls : 

"Thers  u  a  «1ilT  whoso  liigh  and  bendiog  head 
Looka  fenrfuUv  on  the  confined  deep — 
Here'i  the  plnce;— How  fe»rful 
And  diKiy  ti«  to  east  one's  ejes  «o  low — 
The  rrowi  uid  coughs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  warce  so  groia  u  beetles: — Halfwav  down 
liaof^  one  that  gathers  samphire;  dreadJnl  tradal 
Hethinki  he  seema  no  bigger  tbnn  his  head. 
The  fiihermen  thut  walk  upon  lb*  beach, 
Appear  like  mioe.' 


CANTERBURY. 


Caiiterbttrg,  from  tlu  Railaay. 

Canterburt,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
is  fifty-five  miles  eastward  of  London,  and  seventeen  from  Dover, 
situated  on  the  river  Stour,  in  a  fertile  valley  about  two  miles  wide, 
s  urrounded  by  hills  of  a  moderate  height.  The  present  population 
is  a  little  upward  of  8,000.  Troops  are  generally  quartered  here, 
for  whose  accommodation  there  are  extensive  barracks.  Many 
genteel  families  also  reside  in  the  place. 

Like  most  other  considerable  towns,  Canterbury  was  anciently 
surrounded  with  walls,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist ;  the  entire 
circuit  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  forming  an  ir- 
regular circle.  The  suburbs,  however,  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  walls.     Some  of  the  most  iutetesting  antiqui- 
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ties  of  the  place  lie  without  the  walls,  especially  the  ruins  of  St. 
Augustine's  monastery,  and  the  chiu:ch  of  St.  Martin. 

The  great  object  of  interest  in  Canterbury  is  its  Cathedral,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  every  quarter  of  approach.  It  has 
a  large  tower  of  great  beauty,  and  two  smaller  ones  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  west  front.  It  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
11,  about  foiu"  years  after  the  miwder  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  but  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  It  is  514  feet  in 
length  from  east  to  west  within  the  walls ;  the  east  transcept  is 
154  feet,  and  the  choir  180  feet,  and  of  the  tower  235  feet. 

Henry  VIII,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  seized  all  the  offer- 
ings, which  were  very  valuable,  and  appropriated  them  to  his  own 
use.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  who  quar- 
tered his  cavalry  within  its  walls.  But  it  was  thoroughly  repaired 
after  the  Restoration. 

Ever  since  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Apostle  of  Christian- 
ity to  Britain,  597,  Canterbury  has  been  the  ecclesiastical  capital 
of  England.  It  was,  however,  before  this  period  the  chief  town 
of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent,  which  had  been  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century  by  Hengist. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  historian  Bede,  Canterbury 
was  the  chief  town  in  the  dominions  of  king  Ethelbert,  who,  after 
his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith  by  St.  Augustine,  granted  his 
palace,  together  with  a  Jarge  area  of  land,  to  Augustine  and  his  suc- 
cessors forever.  This  saint  immediately  erected  it  into  a  juriory  for 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The  conversion  of  the  sovereign 
was  followed  by  that  of  many  thousands  of  his  subjects,  and  Pope 
Gregory  the  First  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  Augustine, 
that  he  invested  him  with  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  and  gave  him 
authority  to  establish  the  metropolitan  seat  at  Canterbury,  and  this 
pre-eminence  was  confirmed  by  several  subsequent  popes,  and  is 
still  retained  by  the  archbishop  of  this  see.  The  city  lost  its  secu- 
lar pre-eminence  on  the  consolidation  of  all  England  into  one  king- 
dom in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  but  the  revolutions  of 
twelve  hundred  years  have  left  it  still  the  metropolis  of  the  national 
church. 

In  the  Cftthedral  behind  the  ehoir,  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  erected  about 
nS4,  in  honor  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  long  the  most  attractiye  paivt  of  the 
chnrch,  as  containing  his  shrine.  "  This  shrine,"  says  Stow,  "  was  bi^lqed  upon  a 
man  height,  all  of  stone,  then  upward  of  timber  plain,  within  which  was  a  chest  of 
iron,  containing  the  bones  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  scuU  and  all,  with  the  wound  of  his 
death,  and  the  piece  cut  out  of  his  scull  laid  in  the  same  wound.  The  timber  work 
of  this  shrine,  on  the  outside,  was  covered  with  plates  of  go^d,  damasked  with  gold 
wire,  which  ground  of  eold  was  again  coyered  with  jewels  of  gold,  as  rings,  ten  o,r 
twelve  cram]Md  with  gold  wire  into  the  said  ground  of  gold ;  many  of  those  nngs  have 
•tones  in  them,  brooches,  images,  angels,  preciqus  stones,  and  great,  pearls."  Hither, 
in  1220,  the  body  of  the  saint  was  removed  from  the  crypt  under  ground,  where  it 
had  till  then  been  deposited  ;  the  Papa's  legate,  the  arcnbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
Rheims,  and  divers  other  bishops  %nd  atlbo.tfi,  bearing  the  coffin  on  their  shouldersy 
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atmdst  ft  dUplA^  of  all  that  was  most  ra^geom  and  imponng  in  the  pow*  Mid  tfileii- 
dora  of  the  ancient  ritual.  The  kin^g  himself,  Henry  111,  was  present  The  expendi- 
ture of  Stephen  L<angton,  the  archbishop,  is  said  to  haye  been  so  p^fuse  on  this  ooca- 
aaoo,  that  he  left  a  debt  upon  the  revenues  of  the  see  which  was  not  discharged  till 
the  time  of  his  fourth  successor.  The  cost)  however,  was  in  time  amplv  repaid. 
Becket's  shrine  continued  to  draw  an  immense  revenue  of  gifts  to  the  church  as  long 
as  the  old  religion  lasted.  Erasmus,  who  was  admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  treasure,  de* 
posited  in  the  saored  chamber  a  short  time  before  the  reformation,  tells  us,  that  under 
a  cofBn  of  wood,  enclosing  another  of  gold,  which  was  drawn  up  from  its  place  by 
ropes  and  pulleys,  he  beheld  an  amount  of  riches  the  value  of  which  he  could  not 
estimate.  Gold,  he  says,  was  the  meanest  thine  to  be  seen :  the  whole  place  shone 
and  glittered  with  the  rarest  and  most  precious  jewels,  moot  of  which  were  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size,  some  being  larger  than  the  egg  of  a  goose.  At  the  dissolution,  Heniy 
Till  seized  upon  all  this  wealm.  Stow  says,  that  "  the  spoil  in  gold  and  precious 
stones  filled  two  great  chests,  one- of  which,  six  or  seven  strong  men  could  do  no  more 
than  convey  out  of  the  church  at  once.*'  One  of  the  precious  stones,  called  the  Kegal 
of  France,  which  had  been  presented  by  Louis  VII,  he  set  and  wore  as  a  thumb-ring. 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  remains  of  Becket  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  scat- 
tered to  the  wind.  The  bones  of  St  Bunstan  and  St  Anselm,  which  were  also  pre- 
served in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  were  probably  treated  in  the  same  way.  Tho 
only  trace  of  the  shrine  of  the  martyr  that  now  remains  is  afforded  by  the  pavement 
around  the  spot  where  it  stood,  whidi  is  worn  down  by  the  knees  of  the  crowds  of 
worshippers  taat,  durii^g  more  than  three  centuries,  offered,  here  their  oblations  and 
their  prayers.  The  spot,  we  may  here  mention,  which  is  pointed  out  as  that  on 
which  Becket  was  assassinated,  is  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  western  transcept 
That  part  of  the  church  is,  on  this  account,  called  the  tfartyrdom.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  another  of  a  circular  form,  called  Beckefs  Crown, 
probably  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ribs  of  the  arched  roof  meet  in  the  center. 
It  appears  not  to  have  been  finished  at  the  time  of  the  reformation ;  and  the  works 
being  then  suspended,  it  remained  in  that  state  tUl  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cea- 
tifry,  when  it  was  completed  at  the  expense  of  a  private  citizen. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  stands  the  old  patriarchal  chair  in  which  the  arch- 
bishops are  enthroned,  afid  whieh,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  regal  seat  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  Kent  It  is  formed  of  three  pieees  of  gray  marble,  cut  m  pannels,  the 
under  part  being  solid,  like  that  of  a  seat  cut  out  of  a  rock.  In  'this  chapel  also, 
among  other  monuments,  is  that  of  the  Black  Prince,  still  in  wonderful  preservation 
afi«r  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries  and  arhalf.  On  a  handsome  sarcophagus  of 
gray  marble,  richly  soulpturad  with  eoatfr<^-arms  and  other  ornaments,  lies  the  figure 
of  the  warrior  in  copper  giit,  with  his  face  displayed,  but  the  rest  of  his  body  cased 
in  armor.  The  sword,  which  had  at  one  time  been  huns  by  his  girdle,  now  lies  loose 
by  his  aide.  Covering  the  whole  is  a  wooden  embattled  eanopy,  and  suspended  over 
this  are  some  of  the  actual  weapons  and  other  armor  worn  by  the  prince :  his  gaunt- 
lets, broidery,  and  the  scfll>bara  of  his  da^er,  displaying  the  arms  of  England  and 
France.  It  is  oommonly  said  that  the  weapon  itself  was  ^en  away  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, but  this  tradition  has  probably  arisen  from  its  having  disappeared  in  the  civil 
confusions  of  CromwelFs  tini«.  The  shield  of  the  prince  hangs  on  a  pUlar  near  the 
head  of  his  tomb.  Among  other  tombs  in  this  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  church,  are 
tiiat  of  Henry  lY,  and  his  seoond  vi&  Queen  Jane  of  Naverre,  and  those  of  Arch- 
bishop Courtney,  Cardinal  Ghatillon,  {of  the  Coligny  family,)  and  Cardinal  Pole.  la 
other  parts  of  the  church  are  the  UMnoments  of  Archbisnop  Chichelly,  Bourchier, 
Walter  Peckham,  Warham,  Liidbttry«  and  many  ot^er  personages  eonneoted  with  it 
in  ancient  timea 

The  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
been  founded  originally  by  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears ;  and  in 
^ne  of  the  works  in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral,  it  is  stated  that 
"  the  ground  thereupon  to  build  was  given  by  grant  to  Augustine 
by  King  Ethelbert,  for  dedication  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul."  By 
later  records  we  find  that  St.  Dunstan,  in  the  year  978,  renewed 
that  dedication,  adding  to  those  of  the  Apostles  above  named  that 
.of  St.  Augustine. 


Up  to  &e  present  day  the  history  of  this  monastery  is  exceed- 
ingly curious.  At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  Henry  YIII 
^'seized  upon  it,"  we  are  told,  "as  a  place  for  himself."  Ciueeu 
Mary  afterwards  granted  it  to  Cardinal  Pole  for  life.  Having  re- 
verted to  the  Crown  at  the  death  of  Pole,  Elizabeth,  in  1573,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  kept  her  court  within  the 
walls  of  this  edifice.  Lord  Wotton  subsequently  became  possessor 
of  the  monastery,  and  here  it  was  that  Charles  II  was  entertained 
at  the  Restoration. 

At  the  present  day,  this  building  is  a  magnificent  ruin.  The 
west  front  stretches  along  250  feet,  and  the  walls,  inclosing  an  area 
of  about  fourteen  acres,  are  still  in  part  standing.  For  some  years 
the  chief  building  adjoining  the  ancient  gateway  has  been  used  as 
VL  pubHohouse ;  and  the  gateway  itself,  with  a  splendid  room,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  very  cmriously  painted,  has  been  for  some  time 
used  as  a  brewhouse,  and  the  painting  miserably  defaced  by  the 
smoke  and  steam.  The  landlord  has  turned  the  great  court-yard 
into  a  bowling-green,  the  fine  chapel  adjoining  the  north  of  the 
church  into  a  five-courts,  and  the  great  room  over  the  gate  into  a 
cock-pit.  We  are,  however,  glad  to  learn  that  these  acts  of  Van- 
dalism are  at  an  end  in  this  case.  "  To  preserve  from  comple  de- 
struction," says  the  London  News,  "  so  noble  an  edifice,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  consecrated  by  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  has 
been  the  object  of  the  honorable  member  for  Maidstone,  Mr.  Hope, 
who  has  purchased  the  estate  for  the  exprem  purpose  of  preserving 
it  from  further  demolition  and  desecration^  and  restoring  its  pristine 
beauty." 

Westward  from  the  ruins  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery,  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  stands  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
fields,  celebrated  as  Ihe  building  in  which  Queen  Bertha  is  said  to 
have  had  the  service  of  religion  performed  to  herself  and  her 
Christian  attendants,  by  her  chaplain  Luidhard,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Roman  missionary.  Here  also  Augustine  first  performed  mass, 
and  King  Ethelbert  is  said  to  have  worshipped. 

The  body  of  this  interesting  church,  now  under  substantial  re- 
pairs, is  bMilt  of  Roman  bricks  and  flint  stones,  strongly  cemented 
with  a  concrete  matter,  which  we  found  to  be  quite  as  hard,  if  not 
harder,  than  the  flinty  portion  itself.  Upon  entering  the  church  by 
the  eastern  door,  we  found  the  masonry  of  the  period  when  it  was 
built,  for  the  authorities  could  not  exactly  agree,  in  our  hearing, 
whether  its  erection  preceded  the  Saxon  invasion  or  not.  The 
opinion  most  general  was  consonant  with  that  hitherto  credited, 
that  it  was  built  of  the  materials,  if  not  upon  the  site,  of  a  Roman 
edifice  :  the  masonry  has  been  carefully  restored,  and  every  provi- 
sion has  been  made  to  prevent  the  original  from  being  marred  by 
the  mixture  of  modern  masonry.     The  ancient  font,  which  it  is 
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pretended  is  the  identical  one  used  at  the  baptism  of  King  Etbel- 
beit,  is  now  being  cleaned  prior  to  its  being  again  used  in  the  s*- 
crament  of  baptism.    The  inscriptions,  which  are  of  great  antiquity, 


Bt.  Martm't  Outrek,  ntar  OuKn-hiry. 

have  been  carefully  preserved.  One  in  the  old  black  letter  charac- 
ter, engraven  in  brass,  is  inserted  in  a  mural  stone,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy : 

|lrag  for  iift  Sonltf  af  £Etn>gn  Jamta  anil  'TLl^a  tfle  nib 
tl)t  nl)u^  IttttaBcb  lift  1  liag  of  ma^  ifl.€<S^€€.  and  Bcjr,  on 
nttiose  sottUa  fSt  \)avt  tntrcg.    ^^Imcn. 

St.  Pancras  Chapel  is  an  edifice  of  great  antiquity,  situate  on  the 
eastern  side  of  St.  Augustine's  monastery.  The  materials  and 
afchitectiue  appear  to  be  Roman,  and  from  the  most  ancient  re- 
cords of  the  city  deposited  in  the  ecclesiastical  archives,  to  which 
we  had  access  through  the  liberality  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
the  C^hedral,  we  perceive  that  the  tradition  is  that  this  was  King 
Ethelbert's  private  chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  his  ancestral 
gods  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the  rums  of  Ot- 
ford  Castle,  in  Kent,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seven-Oaks,  a  market  town, 
about  twenty-three  miles  from  London.  The  portion  of  gateway 
and  outbuildings  here  seen,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  once  noble 
.  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 


Within  its  walls  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  have  resided,  and  vast  sums  of  money  were  spent  in 
making  it  a  goodly  fabric ;  and  it  is  related  that  Warham,  who 
was  made  Archbishop  in  1502,  expended  £33,000  in  adorning  and 


Suitu  of  Olford  CtttOt,  Kent 
enlarging  the  building.  Cranmer,  Warham's  successor  in  the  See 
of  Canterbury,  surrendered  Otford  to  Hciuy  VIII,  as  he  did  also 
the  neighboring  manor  of  the  Knole  and  its  appurtenances,  which 
had  been  bequeated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  Archbishop  Bour- 
chier. 

The  Knole  has  since  been  in  the  possession  of  different  noble 
families,  and  the  glorious  mansion,  the  chief  part  of  which  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  is  still  intact ;  but 
of  Otford  little  more  than  a  gateway,  as  before  observed,  remains  to 
attest  the  site.  The  style  of  the  gateway  shows  it  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  afterpart  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII ;  it  may  be 
earlier,  but,  perhaps,  is  the  work  of  Bourchier  or  his  successor 
Dene,  who  mostly  resided  at  Otford  during  his  brief  possession  of 
the  mitre.  Near  this  gateway  is  a  beautiful  spring  of  water  tradi- 
tionally called  "  Thomas  A'Becket's  Bath." 


TROHAS    A   BECKET. 

"nioniu  Becket  was  born  at  London  1119,  and  ednpaUd  at  Merton  Abbey  in  Snm^, 
and  afUrwarde  at  Oxfurd  and  Paria.  By  Ihe  favor  oC  hU  patron,  Tbeobald.  Arch- 
biihop  »f  Cantcrbarj',  be  paued  to  Bononia  in  Italy,  vhere  be  stadied  civil  law,  and 
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soon  after  embraced  the  eoelesiasticol  profession,  and  bo  liigUy  vm  he  recommended 
to  King  HeDiy  II,  that  he  was  made  chancellor,  1168.  As  a  courtier,  Becket  assumed 
all  the  gaiety  of  the  times,  and  when  he  attended  the  king  to  Toulouse,  he  maintained 
in  his  train  1,200  horse,  besides  700  knights  or  gentlemen.  On  the  death  of  Theobald, 
the  monarch  rewarded  his  favorite  with  the  vacant  see,  but,  by  resigning  the  seals  of 
chancellor,  he  offended  his  benefactor ;  and  his  subsequent  haughtineM  and  obstinacy, 
and  the  high  tone  in  which  he  asserted  the  privileges  of  the  ohurch,  further  widened 
the  breach,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  guardian  of  his  people, 
Henry  wished  for  a  community  of  laws,  but  Becket  refused  to  repress  the  disoraers 
of  his  clergy  by  suffering  them  to  be  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laity,  an^  though 
for  a  time  he  assented  to  the  famous  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  he  retracted  his  acqui- 
eeence,  and  resigned  his  archiepiscopal  office  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  who  not  only  for- 
ffave  the  error  of  his  judgment,  by  reinstating  him,  but  espoused  nis  cause  and  annul- 
led the  decrees.  Supported  by  the  papal  power,  the  primate  excommunicated  those 
who  favored  the  royal  cause,  and  Henry,  swollen  with  indignation,  banished  his  rela- 
tions and  adherents,  and  sent  them  in  disgrace  and  indigence  to  their  exiled  master. 
Becket  continued  to  indulge  his  resentment  Not  only  the  representations  and  en- 
treaties of  the  clergy,  but  the  interference  of  the  pope  by  two  cardinals,  proved  for  a 
while  abortive  with  the  haughty  prelate,  who,  when  at  last  he  condescended  to  see 
his  sovereign,  1167,  broke  off  the  conference  because  Heniy  refused  to  g^ve  him  the 
kiss  of  peace.  In  1169,  however,  another  meeting,  with  difficulty,  took  place  on  the 
confines  of  Normandy,  and  a  reconciliation  was  affected,  and  the  king,  in  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  held  the  bridle  of  Becket's  horse  while  he  mounted  and  dismounted  twice. 
The  return  of  the  primate  to  his  country  was  not  attended  with  the  conduct  which 
the  friends  of  public  peace  expected ;  he  refosed  to  restore  the  excommunicated  bi- 
shops ;  and  so  irritated  was  Henry  on  hearing  this,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  he  was  an 
unhappy  prince,  since  none  of  his  followers  hfl4  either  spirit  or  gratitude  to  revenge 
his  wrongs  on  so  insolent  a  priest**  The  words  animated  four  of  bis  courtiers,  who 
sailed  for  England  and  dashed  out  the  prelate's  brains  before  the  altar  of  his  cathedral 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1171*  The  murderers  fled,  and  to  expiate  their  crimes,  thev 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  died.  The  news  of  Becket*s  deatn 
alarmed  Henry,  who  not  only  exculpated  himself  before  the  pope,  but  performed  pen- 
ance at  the  shrine  of  the  murdered  priest,  and  not  only  pasMd  the  night  on  the  cold 
pavement  in  penitence  and  prayer,  but  suffered  himself  to  be  scourged  by  the  monks. 
To  the  violence  of  his  death,  and  not  his  virtues,  Becket  was  indebted  for  the  honors 
paid  to  his  memory.  He  not  only  became  a  saint  by  the  indulgence  of  the  church, 
but  so  numerous  were  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  that  two  large  volumes  could 
scarce  contain  the  mention  of  them,  l^e  spot  was  visited  by  thousands  with  reli- 
gious awe,  and  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  like  tnat  of  a  god  of  Delphi  in  ancient  timss, 
was  adorned  with  whatever  was  most  costly,  rich,  and  valuable  m  the  kingdom. 


The  above  is  the  r^resentation  of  the  Quebec  House  in  Westerham,  county  of  Kent, 
a  market-town  about  twenty-two  miles  soath-east  from  London.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Gen.  James  Wolfe,  so  celebrated  in  American  Colonial  history,  who  was  bom 
nere  in  Januar}*,  1726.  He  was  the  son  of  Lieut  Gen.  Edward  Wolfe,  and  though  of 
a  slight  bodily  form,  early  embraced  the  military  profession.  He  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  war  on  the  Continent,  and  at  the  peace  of  Aix-1a-Chapelle,  instead  of 
resigning  himself  to  indolence  and  pleasure,  he  devoted  himself  more  assiduously  to 
military  labors,  and  when  lieutenant-colonel  of  Kingsley's  regiment,  he  introduced 
sueh  order  and  discipline  in  the  corps,  that  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
plains  of  Minden  is  proverbial  to  this  day.  These  great  talents  did  not  long  remain 
m  obscurity ;  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  genius  of  Wolfe 
was  called  forth  to  execute  his  gigantic  plana  Though  the  meditated  attack  on 
Rouchefort  was  abandoned,  the  fall  of  Louisburg  displayed  to  the  admiration  of 
the  nation,  the  abilities  of  their  favorite  general,  who  was  immediately  after  se- 
lected, 1769,  for  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec  In  this  bold 
enterprise,  the  many  difficulties  from  situations  and  from  superior  number,  were 
quickly  surmounted  by  perseverance  and  by  military  stratagem,  and  the  English 
tiH>opB,  permitted  to  face  their  enemy,  triumpned  over  all  opposition ;  but  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  the  conqueror  received  a  ball  through  his  wrist ;  yet,  disregarding 
the  wound,  he  animated  his  men  to  the  battle.    A  second  ball,  a  few  minutes  after, 


ikot  him  tlii<«agh  the  bodj,  aad  rendand  it  atamurj  to  oarry  him  off  to  Uie  rear  of 
the  troops.  Id  hia  last  ^oniea  hii  attention  wai  Touaed  by  the  crv  of  "  tli^  mat' 
•■d  aagerly  inqniring  who  rao,  ha  no  aoonar  Iieard  the  replr.  "  the  defeated  french,* 
tkan  ha  oxelaimed,  "  then  1  thank  Ood,  and  I  die  contenled,"  and  instantly  axpired, 


BiTih-plaai  of  Om.   Wal/e,  Witterliam. 

ISth  September,  l'I69.  His  remaini  vera  brought  to  England,  and  buried  with  be- 
Mming  pomp  in  WcBtmiriBter  Abbey,  where  a  epleodid  monnrnent  was  erected  by  the 
nation  to  hie  honor.  His  death  forms  the  subject  of  a  painting  by  WceL  To  the 
great  abilities  of  the  f;enenJ.  to  (teadineBB,  strength,  and  activity  of  nund,  Wolfe  united 
the  milder  virtues  of  lire,  sincerity  and  candor,  a  quick  Bemie  or  honor,  oT  justice,  and 
public  liberty.  While  he  bore  the  meed  of  anpenority  in  constitntional  courage,  in 
penetration,  in  cool  judgment,  and  in  unshaken  presence  of  mind,  be  was  equally  ad- 
mired for  beneficence  and  charity,  and  the  estimatioD  of  the  great  was  accompanied 
by  Hm  love  of  the  soldiery  and  the  gratitude  of  the  poor. 


HASTINGS, 

Hastih69  is  an  important  parliament^  and  municipal  borpugh, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  sixty-four  miles  south-cast  of  London,  and 
thirty-six  from  Tunbridge,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants. 
It  occupies  the  center  of  a  valley,  or  cleft;  between  two  lofty  hills, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  space  along  the  sea-shore.  It  has.  a  beach 
veil  adapted  for  bathing,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  English 
channel.  The  annexed  view  was  taken  from  above  the  Railway 
station,  showing  the  old  castle,  the  sea,  &c. 

This  town  is  celebrated  in  English  history  for  being  the  place 
where  William  the  Conqueror  first  landed  in  this  country,  and  also 
for  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  the  vicinity,  fought  shortly  after,  by 
which  the  Nonnan  duke  gained  the  throne  of  England. 
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On  a  lofty  cliff,  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  are  the  remauiE  of 
a  castle,  the  area  enclosed  by  whose  walls  appears  to  have  been 
about  an  acre  and  a  quarter,  but  they  are  now  in  so  imperfect  a 
state  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  determine  their  shape. 
The  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain  ;  but  there  is  a  reason  for  be- 
liering  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  fortress,  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  coast  against  pirates ;  and  probably  repaired  by  the  Danish 
rover,  Hastings,  from  whom  the  town  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
present  appellation.  After  this  victory,  William  the  Conqueror 
placed  a  garrison  in  this  castle  ;  and  here,  in  1U90,  his  son  Hufus 
received  the  homage  of  the  British  nobles  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Normandy.  Within  its  walls  was  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  supporting  a  dean  and  se- 
veral canons,  which  subsisted  until  the  time  of  Henry  VHI,  by 
whom  its  property  was  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne.     The 


PtAD  of  Hatlingi,  from  above  the  Kaiitnag  StalioK. 

castle,  with  the  rape  of  Hastings,  was  bestowed  by  the  Conqueror 
on  Robert,  earl  of  Eu  ;  and  after  passing  to  various  noble  proprie- 
tors, among  whom  was  William  lord  Hasting,  the  victim  to  his  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  children  of  his  benefactor,  Edward  IV, 
became,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  the  property  of  the  Pelham  family. 
Some  small  remains  of  a  priory  of  Black  Canons,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  buildings  attached  to 
a  farm-house,  in  the  west  side  of  the  castle  cliff. 

The  town  hall,  beneath  which  is  the  market-place,  is  a  plain 
building,  erected  in  1700,  and  presents  no  remarkable  object,  ex- 
cept a  shield  charged  with  the  arms  of  France,  taken  from  the  gates 
of  Quebec,  and  ]>resented  to  the  corporation  by  the  late  general 
Murray,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  one  of  the  ju- 
rats of  the  town. 
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BATTLE    OF    HASTINGS. 


The  battle  of  Hastings,  fought  October  14th,  1066,  between 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold,  king  of  England,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  military  events  in  the  history  of  England. 
William,  sumamed  the  Conqueror,  was  the  natural  son  of  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arlotta,  daughter  of  a  furrier  of  Talais, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1024.  The  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  did  not 
prevent  his  being  acknowledged  by  the  Normans  as  their  Duke. 
Being  a  kinsman  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  king  of  England,  he 
was  by  that  monarch  designated  as  his  successor.  Harold,  the  last 
of  the  Saxon  kings,  about  this  period  ascended  the  throne  with  but 
little  opposition,  had  perhaps  equal  claims  to  the  kingdom. 

William,  with  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility,  and  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  landed  without  opposition  at  Pevensy,  near 
Hastings.  Harold  was  at  this  time  in  York,  where  he  had  just 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Danes,  who  had  invaded  his  kingdom  in 
the  north.  The  following  account  is  principally  from  M.  Thierry, 
a  celebrated  French  historian :  . 

"  After  the  fleet  had  anchored  in  the  port  of  PeTensey,  the  Dake  gave  orders  that 
the  archers  should  be  the  first  to  disembark,  and  they  accordingly  landed ;  *  each,' 
says  Wace,  '  having  his  bow  in  his  hand,  with  his  quiver  ttad  arrows  at  his  side ;  all 
of  them  clothed  in  short  close  garments,  and  having  their  hair  oropt  and  their  beards 
shaven;  all  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  and  found  no  armed  men  to  dispute  their 
passage.*  Immediately  after  the  landing  of  the  archers  came  the  knights  in  niU  armor, 
with  their  shields  at  their  neck  and  their  helmets  braced.  They  were  mounted  on 
their  war  horses,  and  they  at  once  leapt  upon  the  sand,  where,  with  their  swords  girt 
round  them  and  their  huices  raised,  they  took  poa8e8si<>n  of  the  plain.  The  barons 
had  gonfanons,  the  knights,  their  pennons,  and  with  these  they  drew  themselves  up 
next  the  archers.  After  this  came  the  carpenters,  the  smiths,  and  the  other  workmen 
attached  to  the  army,  who  brought  along  with  them  and  discharged  from  the  boats  the 
whole  materials  of  three  wooden  forts,  or  little  castles,  of  which  the  different  beams 
and  planks  had  been  prepared  in  Normand^r.  The  Duke  himself  came  last,  and  in  leap- 
ing, all  armed  as  he  was,  from  the  boat,  his  foot  sunk  and  slipped  on  the  wet  sand, 
and  he  fell  his  whole  length  upon  the  beach.  A  cr^  arose  among  the  soldiers  that  it 
was  a  bad  omen.  *  Nay,  by  the  splendor  of  God,'  cried  WiUiam,  employing  his  usual 
oath,  and  springhig  on  his  feet,  *  it  is  not  so :  see  you  not  that  I  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  land  wiUiout  challenge — ^it  will  all  be  mine,  as  you  shall  soon  see.'  Upon 
this  one  of  the  soldiers  ran  to  a  little  hamlet  hard  by,  fron^  the  soil  round  which  he 
took  two  handfuls  of  earth,  and,  coming  to  the  Duke,  he  knelt  down  and  said,  *  my 
lord,  I  here  give  you  seisin  of  this  kingdom^t  is  yours.'  To  which  William  re- 
plied, '  I  accept  it,  and  may  God  keep  it  to  me.'  Orders  were  then  given  to  construct 
a  fortified  camp,  and  to  put  together  the  wooden  castles,  which  were  defended  by 
palisades  and  mtches,  within  which  the  army  could  protect  itself  in  the  event  of  any 
sudden  attack. 

King  Harold  lay  at  York  wounded,  and  reposing  himself  after  his  victory,  when 
word  was  brought  him  by  a  messenger  who  had  been  witnefis  to  the  disembarkation^ 
that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  landed  his  army  and  entrenched  himself  near  ^Hastr- 
uigs»  He  received  the  news,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  an  exclamation  of  deep  regret 
that  he  had  not  been  on  the  spot  '  Better  to  have  surrendered,'  Raid  he, '  all  that  Tostig 
demanded,  than  not  have  been  at  the  port  when  WiUiaip  came  to  ancjipr ;  I  would  have 
eufS'^ed  my  life  that  they  should  have  been  driven  into  the  sea.  But  such  was  the  will 
of  God,'  he  added, '  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  tp  be  every  where  at  once.' 

Wounded  as  he  was,  however,  he  resolved,  with  the  characteristic  promptitude  and 
eourage  which  distinguished  him,  inatf^itly  tq  mafp^i  against  the  invaaer  and  give  hin^ 
battle. 
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"  He  b^flii  His  mareh  toward  the  south,"  says  11  Thierry,  "  with  his  vietorioiu 
army,  givuig  orders  as  he  advanced  to  all  the  chiefs  of  the  proTinoes  to  arm  th  eir 
leyies,  and  conduct  them  to  London.  The  soldiers  of  the  west  came  without  delay, 
those  of  the  north  were  retarded  by  the  distance ;  yet  still  there  was  good  ground  to 
believe  that  the  king  of  England  would  soon  find  himself  surrounded  by  the  forces  of 
the  whole  country.  One  of  those  Normans  who  had  escaped  the  operation  of  that  aot 
of  exile  which  had  been  passed  against  them,  and  who  now  acted  the  part  of  a  spy  or 
secret  agent  of  the  invader,  sent  word  to  the  Duke  to  be  on  his  guard,  adding,  that  in 
four  days  the  son  of  Godwin  would  be  at  the  head  of  100,000  men;  but  Harold  was 
too  rapid  in  his  movements  to  await  the  four  days ;  nor  could  he  overcome  his  de- 
sire instantly  to  attack  the  foreigners,  especially  when  he  learnt  the  indiscriminate 
ravage  and  havoc  which  they  had  committed  round  their  encampment  The  hope  of 
sparing  to  his  subjects  the  evils  of  a  protracted  war,  and  not  unlikely  the  idea  of  re- 
peating, by  a  bold  and  unexpected  assault,  the  same  manosuvre  which  had  already 
procured  him  victory,  determined  him  to  march  to  Hastings,  although  with  an  army 
four  times  smaller  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  But  the  camp  of  William  was 
carefully  guarded  asainst  a  surprise,  and  its  outposts  extended  to  a  great  distance ; 
troops  of  cavaby,  who  fell  back  upon  the  entrenchments,  brought  instant  and  early 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Saxon  king,  who  came  on  with  the  faerceness  and  celerity 
of  a  madman ;  so  that,  thwarted  in  his  purpose  of  carrying  the  camp  by  a  surprise,  he 
was  compelled  to  moderate  his  speed,  and  to  halt  within  seven  miles  of  the  Norman 
position.  Here  he  immediately  changed  his  line  of  operations  from  liie  offensive  to 
the  defensive,  and  entrenched  himself,  apparently  with  the  design  of  awaiting  the  at- 
tack of  the  enemy  behind  his  fosse  and  palisades. 

At  this  time  the  Duke  of  Normandy  aispatched  an  eloquent  monk  named  Hugh  de 
Margot,  to  demand  an  interview  with  Harold,  and  to  propose  certain  terms  by  which 
a  general  battle  mi^ht  still  be  avoided ;  but  every  proposition  was  treated  with  scorn. 
'  I  will  neither  demit  my  royal  dignity  in  favor  of  William,'  said  the  Saxon  monarch, 
'  nor  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  nor  meet  the  Duke  in  single  combat'  A 
second  message  conveyed  to  him  the  offer  of  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  beyond  the 
Humber,  and  to  his  brother  Ourth  the  immense  possessions  of  Earl  Godwin ;  but  it 
was  treated  with  equal  derision  and  indignity.  '  Then  hear,  Harold,*  exclaimed  Hugh 
de  Margot,  in  a  loud  and  solemn  voice,  *  my  master's  last  message.  He  bids  me  tell 
thee  that  thou  art  a  perjured  and  lying  man ;  that  thou  and  all  that  support  thy 
quarrel  are  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and  that  he  is  himself  in  possession  of  the 
DulL* 

If  we  may  believe  the  Norman  historians,  the  Saxon  leaders  and  their  men  at 
arms  who  stood  around  them,  trembled,  and  looked  troubled  at  the  mention  of  this 
dreaded  word  of  excommunication ;  and  it  required  all  the  argpiments  of  Gurth,  the 
younger  brother  of  Harold,  to  re-establish  their  confidence.  Nor  was  this  all  that  the 
king  owed  to  this  brave  youth,  who  afterwards  fell  in  the  battle.  Gurth  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  fall  back  apon  London  and  collect  new  reinforcements,  while  he  and 
his  brother  Leofwin  sustained  the  attack  of  the  Normans ;  but  Harold  replied  that  it 
would  ill  become  him  to  remain  at  a  dietanee,  while  others  hasarded  their  lives,  and, 
fell  of  his  usual  courage  and  oonfidenee  of  viotory,  proceeded  to  mlike  his  dispositiona 
for  the  battle. 

^  Upon  that  ground,  known  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  battle,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
lines  occupied  a  chain  of  little  hills,  fortified  on  all  sides  by  a  rampart  of  strong 
wooden  pues.  On  the  night  of  the  ISth  of  October,  William  announced  to  his  army, 
that  on  the  day  following  he  had  determined  to  fight  Upon  this  the  priests  and 
monks,  who,  with  the  hopes  of  plunder,  had  ohangel  their  cassocks  for  steel  coats, 
and  followed  the  army  in  great  numbers,  resumed  their  religious  duties,  and  while  the 
knights  and  soldiers  were  preparing  their  arms  and  their  horses,  off^>ed  up  prayers 
and  sang  litanies  for  the  safety  of  the  host  The  little  portion  of  time  which  remain- 
ed was  employed  by  the  soldiers  in  the  confession  of  tneir  sins,  and  reoeiving  Sacra- 
ment In  the  other  army  the  night  passed  in  a  very  difTerent  manner,  the  Saxons 
abandoning  themselves  to  great  revelry,  shouting  and  singing  their  ancient  national 
ballads,  crowding  round  dieir  camp  nres,  and  quaffing  their  horns  fdll  of  beer  and 
wine. 

When  morning  broke  in  the  Norman  camp,  the  Bishop  Bayeux,  clothed  in  a  ste^ 
hauberk  which  he  wore  beneath  his  rocquet,  celebrated  mass,  and  blessed  the  troops : 
he  then  threw  himself  upon  a  superb  white  horse,  and  with  his  lance  in  his  hand  drew 
up  his  s(|uadron  of  caviury.    The  Norman  army  was  divided  into  three  columoa  or 
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fines.  ^  la  the  ftnt  were  the  men  $A  anns  belonging  to  the  eonntiee  of  Boidogne  and 
Ponthien,  along  with  the  greater  part  of  those  who  eerred  for  pay ;  the  second  eon- 
siited  of  the  Bretons  and  Foitevins ;  and  the  third  was  fonned  of  the  best  troops  of 
Kormandy,  led  by  the  Duke  in  person.  In  front  of  each  of  these  colnmns  or  batallia 
were  drawn  np  several  lines  of  footmen  elothed  in  light  armor,  worn  over  a  quilted 
eassook,  and  bearing  either  long  bows  or  steel  cross-bows.  The  Duke  rode  a  Spanish 
hone,  with  which  a  rich  Norman  had  presented  him,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Sant  lago,  in  Oalicia.  He  wore  suspended  round  his  neck  the  most  holy  of  the 
relies  upon  which  Harold  had  sworn ;  and  a  young  Norman  called  Tonstain-le-Blane 
carried  at  his  side  the  standard  which  had  been  blessed  by  the  Pope^  At  the  moment 
when  the  soldiers  were  about  to  mareh,  with  a  loud  voice  he  tiius  addressed  than  :— 
"Take  care  that  you  fight  well,  and  to  the  death :  if  the  day  is  ours,  it  will  make  our 
fortunes  for  us  all  Whatever  I  gain,  you  shall  gain ;  if  this  land  is  to  be  mine,  it  shall 
be  yours  also.  You  know  well  that  I  am  come  here  not  only  to  claim  my  right,  but 
Co  avenge  our  nation  of  the  felony,  perjury,  and  treasons  of  these  English.  Have  they 
not  murdered  the  Danes  upon  the  night  of  Saint  Brice,  slaying  alike  both  women  and 
men  f  Have  tiiey  not  decimated  the  companions  of  Alfred,  my  ancestor,  and  caused 
them  to  perish!  Advance  then,  and  with  the  aid  of  God  let  us  revenge  upon  them 
•11  their  misdeeds." 

The  army  moved  forward,  and  soon  found  itself  in  view  of  the  Saxon  camp,  which 
lay  to  the  north-west  of  Hastingjs,  and  the  priests  and  monks  who  had  hitherto  march- 
ed in  the  ranks,  now  left  them  in  a  body  and  took  their  station  upon  a  neighboring 
height,  where  they  could  offer  up  their  prayers,  and  behold  the  battle  undisturbef 
At  this  moment  a  Norman  knight,  named  Taillefer,  spurred  his  horse  in  front  of  the 
battle,  and  with  a  loud  voice  began  the  song  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland,  chanting 
those  valorous  deeds  which  were  then  famous  throughout  France.  As  he  sung,  he 
played  with  his  sword,  casting  it  high  in  the  air  and  catching  it  again  with  his  right 
Land,  while  the  Normans  joined  in  the  chorus,  o;r  shouted  their  cry  of  God  aid  us  1 
God  aid  us  I  Arrived  within  bow  shot,  the  archers  began  to  discharge  their  arrows, 
and  the  cross-bowmen  their  quarrels,  but  the  shots  were  for  the  most  part  blunted  or 
thrown  off  by  the  high  parapet  which  surrounded  the  Saxon  entrenchments.  The 
foot  lancers  and  the  cavalry  then  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  fortification  and  at- 
tempted to  force  them ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxons  drawn  up  on  foot  around  their  stand- 
ard, which  was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  forming  a  compact  and  solid  mass  behind  their 
entrenchments,  received  their  assailants  with  tremendous  outs  of  their  steel  axes, 
which  were  so  heavy  and  sharp,  that  they  broke  the  lances  and  cut  sheer  through  the 
coats  of  mail  This  so  dispirited  the  Normans,  that  unable  either  to  force  the  en- 
trenchments, or  remove  the  palisades,  they  retreated  upon  the  column  which  William 
commanded,  worn  out  with  their  fruitless  attack.  The  Duke,  however,  commanded 
the  archers  to  advance  anew,  giving  orders  to  them  no  longer  to  shoot  point  blank, 
but  with  an  elevation,  so  that  the  arrows  might  decend  within  the  entrenchments  of 
the  enemy:  Many  of  the  Englirii  were  wounded  by  this  manmuvre,  chiefly  in  the 
fkce,  and  Harold  himself  had  his  eye  struck  by  an  arrow,  notwithstanding  which  he 
still  continued  to  fight  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  Norman  infantry  and  cavalry 
again  advanced  to  the  attack,  encouraging  each  other  by  shouts  of  God  aid  usl  and 
invocations  to  the  virgin ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by  a  sudden  sally  from  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  entrenched  camp,  and  driven  baek  upon  a  ravine  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  thick  grass,  where,  from  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  their  horses  stumbled, 
•nd  falling  confusedly  and  tibickly  upon  each  other  were  slain  in  great  numbers.  At 
this  mom^  a  panic  terror  seemed  to  seize  the  foreign  army :  a  report  arose  that  the 
Duke  had  fallen,  and  a  flight  began  which  must  soon  nave  tieen  fatal,  had  not  William 
thrown  himself  before  the  fVigitives,  threateninff  and  even  striking  them  with  his  lance 
till  he  compelled  them  to  turn  back.  **  Behold  me,  my  friends,  cried  he,  taking  off 
his  helmet,  **  it  is  mysell  I  still  live,  and  by  the  help  of  God  I  shall  be  victorious." 
Upon  this,  the  men  at  aims  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  entrendiments,  but  still 
found  it  impossible  to  make  a  breach  in  the  palisades,  or  to  force  the  gates,  when  the 
Duke  bethought  himself  of  a  stratagem,  by  which  he  might  induce  the  English  to 
break  their  ranks  and  leave  their  position.  He  gave  orders  to  a  sauadron  of  a  thou- 
sand horse  to  advance  and  afterwards  to  retire  suddenly  as  if  they  fled.  At  the  sight 
of  this  pretended  flight  the  Saxons  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  with  one  consent 
rushed  from  their  entrenchments,  with  their  battle-ales  slung  round  their  neck ;  sud- 
denly a  concealed  body  joined  the  fiigitives  who  wheeled  about,  and  the  English, 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  taken  by  surprise  in  tlieir  turn,  found  themselves  assaulted 
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on  all  lidai  wIUi  Uui  iTord  and  Um  lanoa,  vhou  itrokM  the}'  oonld  not  wwd  off,  both 
Itands  being  em|ilayed  in  mumgiiig  their  ponderous  batUe-ai».  Their  ruik*  being 
once  broken,  the  entr«nchmeaU  wi^re  carried,  ud  loot  and  horfte  iDdtMrinuDatcly 
rushed  in,  but  the  close  battle  wa*  «till  maiDtaiaed  with  great  obstinacy  and  iiand  to 
band.  Liuke  'William  bad  hie  liorae  killed  under  him,  and  Harold,  with  his  two  bro- 
th«ra,  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  tbeir  atandard,  which  waa  iuatantiy  torn  down  and  re- 

E laced  by  the  sacred  baDD«r  that  Ijad  been  sent  from  Rome.  The  remaina  of  the  En^ 
ah  anny  prolonced  the  struggle,  till  the  shades  of  night  falling  upon  tbe  field  ren- 
dered  it  impoesible  for  the  corabat4uit<  to  distinguish  each  other  except  by  the  diffei^ 
ence  of  language. 

The  few  aurviving  companiona  of  Ilarold,  to  nae  the  words  of  an  old  historian,  after 
having  welt  fulfilled  their  duty  to  their  country,  diapened  in  all  directions,  yet  many 
covered  with  woaiidi  or  worn  out  with  Uieir  exertions,  lay  stretched  along  the  neigh- 
boring roads,  while  the  Kormani  in  the  fierce  and  cruel  exultation  of  their  victory, 
■purrod  and  galloped  their  horaee  over  the  bodies  of  the  vanquiahed.  They  remained 
ail  night  upon  the  field  of  battle,  aod  next  day  the  Uuke,  at  the  rising  of  the  son, 
drew  up  his  army,  and  from  the  roll  which  had  been  written  before  their  departure 
from  St.  Valery.  called  tlie  naniea  of  all  who  had  landed  in  England.  Multitudes  of 
these  now  lay  dead  or  dying,  strttched  beaide  the  Saxona,  and  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  surrive,  anjoyed  aa  the  first  fruits  of  their  Ticton',  the  plnnder  of  the 
alain.  In  examining  the  dead  bodies,  thirteen  were  found  with  the  monkish  habit 
under  their  annor.  These  were  the  Abbot  of  Uida  and  his  twelve  companions ;  and 
the  name  of  their  monastry  waa  the  first  which  waa  inscribed  in  the  black  roll  of  tba 
oonquerora." 


BallU  Abbty,  mar  Hiatingt. 
The  annexed  !s  the  n 

miles  from  Hoatings.  an _,  .,...._.. 

victory,  and  the  huh  altar  in  the  church  is  aaid  to  have  stood  on  the  very  s] 
the  body  of  Uamld  was  found.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation  the  Abbey  waa  dis- 
mantled. Hie  Abbey  has  undergone  many  repain,  but  enough  of  the  original  build- 
ing* remain  to  eviiwe  their  mi^ific«ne«. 


ITie  celebrated  promontory 
of  Boachy  Head  is  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  between  Hastings 
and  Shoreham.  It  ia  the  high- 
eat  land  on  the  southern  coaat, 
and  is  memorable  for  a  deci- 
■ire  victory  obtained  within 
eight  of  it,  in  1690,  by  the 
Frcneh,  over  the  combined 
Seela  of  &)gland  and  Holland. 


WOOLWICH. 


RottauUt  at  Worimch. 

Woolwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is  eight  miles  eastward  of 
Ijondon  Bridge,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
situations  for  the  maratime  and  military  operations  of  Great  Britain, 
possessing  a  most  commodious  dock-yard,  arsenal,  military  barracks, 
magazines,  a  Royal  Military  Academy,  &c.  The  population  of 
the  place  is  about  25,000,  exclusive  of  the  military,  the  number  of 
whom  stationed  here  is  upwards  of  3,000.  In  early  times,  Wool- 
wich was  a  small  fishing  town.  A  dock-yard  was  founded  here 
in  1512,  and  was  called  the  "  Mother  Dock  of  England,"  In  this 
dock-yard,  now  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  encompassed  with  a 
high  wall,  there  was  built,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VllI,  the  great 
ship  called  The  Harry  Grace  a  Dieu.  Here  also  was  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  Tke  Soverei^  of  the  Seas,  the  largest 
vessel  that  had  hitherto  been  built  in  England,  her  burthen  being 
1,637  tons.  By  the  Dutch  she  was  called  the  "  Golden  Devil," 
from  the  destruction  which  her  cannon  made  among  thejf  seamen. 
She  canied  176  pieces  of  ordnance  ;  she  had  five  lanthoms,  one  of 
which  would  contain  seven  persons  standing  upright ;  and  eleven 
anchors,  the  largest  weighing  4,400  pounds. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  objects  to  the  stranger  is  the  Milt' 
tary  Repository,  Situated  on  the  common.  The  chief  building  on 
the  grounds  is  the  Rotunda,  a  circular  structure  raised  on  an  ele- 
vated site  in  a  tent-like  ftrra.  This  building  is  twenty-four  sided, 
and  180  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  at  first  erected  by  George  IV, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  banqueting  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
of  Europe  on  their  visit  to  Kngland  after  the  peace  of  1814. 
After  serving  the  original  purpose,  this  banqueting  hall  was  given 
to  the  military  authorities  of  Woolwich,  by  whom  it  was  placed 
in  its  present  position,  and  converted  into  a  museum  for  models  of 
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a  naval  and  military  character  and  other  curiosities  connected  with 
the  two  services. 

In  the  Royal  Arsenal  there  is  a  foundery  for  casting  brass  can- 
non, &c.,  and  the  Laboratory  fire^works,  cartridges,  &c.,  for  the 
army  and  navy  are  made.  The  original  cannon  foimdery  was  at 
the  back  of  Upper  Moorfields,  in  London,  at  a  place  afterwards 
converted  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  into  a  chapel.  The  cause  of 
the  removal  was  in  consequence  of  the  following  accident.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  having  ordered  a  large  re-cast  of  the  guns 
taken  by  Marlborough  from  the  French,  a  great  concourse  attended 
to  witness  the  operation.  Mr.  Schalch,  a  Swiss,  who  happened  to 
be  present,  felt  convinced,  by  observing  moisture  in  the  moulds, 
that  an  explosion  might  be  expected,  and  warned  the  Duke  and  the 
surrounding  spectators  of  their  danger.  The  warning  being  un- 
heeded, the  exjdosion  took  place,  by  which  several  persons  were 
severely  wounded.  M.  Schalch,  having  given  proof  of  his  know- 
ledge, was  appointed  to  find  «  suitable  {dace  for  a  foundery.  In 
accordance  with  his  commission  he  selected  Woolwich. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy  here,  built  in  a  castellated  form, 
was  completed  in  1806,  at  a  cost  of  £150,000.  The  officers  of 
the  royal  artillery  and  royal  engineers  are  exclusively  supplied  from 
this  school.  There  is  no  town  in  the  kingdom  so  decidedly  a 
military  one  as  Woolwich,  and  almost  every  trade  in  it  has  some 
reference  to  military  matters.  The  interior  of  most  of  the  build- 
ings for  the  manufacture  of  the  munitions  of  war,  is  sealed  to  the 
visitor,  but  the  open  spaces  are  not  destitute  of  objects  to  arrest 
the  attention — ^two  appalling  items  to  contemplate  ;  one  is  the  ord- 
nance, ranged  in  lines  on  the  ground  to  the  number  of  iweniy'-eighi 
thousand  pieces  of  large  cannon,  the  other  of  shot  and  shells  pyra- 
midically  built  up  to  the  number  of  four  millions ! 

Gravesend,  Chatham  Aim  Rochester. 

Gravesendj  twenty-one  miles  E.  from  London,  was  formerly  of 
much  not^,  from  the  circumstance  of  every  outward  bound  vessel 
being  obliged  when  it  arrived  before  the  town  to  come  to  an 
anchor,  to  be  examined  and  obtain  its  clearance,  and  to  take  in  its 
live  and  dead  stock,  and  vegetables.  Here  it  was  that  Pocahontas^ 
so  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  died  as  she  was  about 
to  embark  for  America.  When  the  new  Custom  house  airange- 
meuts  were  made,  the  prosperity  of  Grawsend  seemed  to  be  in 
jeopardy.  The  introduction  of  steamboats  on  the  Thames,  and 
their  superiority  over  the  old  sailing  boats,  was  a  new  era  in  its 
history.  The  place  is  now  within  two  hours  distance  of  London 
by  water,  and  one  by  railroad,  which  makes  it  quite  a  place  of 
resort  for  vast  numbers  from  the  Metropolis,  parti<iularly  on  Sun- 
days.    The  population  has  increased  of  late,  being  about  15,000. 


Across  the  rhrer  from  Gravesend,  here  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
is  Tilbury  Fori,  a  |dace  of  note  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII. 
The  fort  originated  in  an  old  beacon  tower  of  Richard  II,  which 
Henry  enlarged.  At  this  fort,  the  gitat  military  camp  was  sta- 
tioned to  check  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  Amada,  and  here 
Queen  Elizabeth  delivered  to  the  troops  that  famous  harangue 
against  the  Spanish  invaders.  Its  armament  at  present  consists  of 
sixty  dismounted  guns,  and  a  garrison  of  sixty  invalid  veterans ; 
the  effective  force  being  a  corporal's  guard  and  a  master  gunner. 

Chatham,  thirty-one  miles  E.  from  London,  lies  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Medway,  about  eight  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Population  upwards  of  21,000. 
It  is  one  of  the  important  stations  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  the  yards 
and  magazines  being  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  stores  and  mate- 
rials for  building,-  rigging  and  repairing  the  largest  vessels.  The 
place  is  strongly  guarded  by  extensive  fortifications  called  lines ; 
these  are  strengthened  by  ramparts,  ditches,  dz^c,  and  a  strong  re- 
doubt on  the  summit  of  a  hiU.  The  dock-yard  is  nearly  a  mile 
long.  There  are  seven  slips  for  building  vessels,  aud  four  wet 
docks  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  In  the  rope- 
house,  which  extends  to  over  1,100  feet,  cables  are  constructed  of 
above  100  fathoms  in  length,  of  an  immense  size. 

The  military  establishments  of  Chatham  include  barracks  for  the 
marines,  infantry  of  the  line,  and  artillery ;  also  hospitals,  and  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  young  officers,  privates,  and  recruits, 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  engineering  service. 
Privates,  belonging  to  the  Engineers  and  to  the  Sappers  and  Miners, 
are  here  instructed  in  all  that  relates  to  fortification,  garrison  opera- 
tions, and  field  service. 

Rochester,  with  Sirood  and  Chatham,  which  together  extend 
about  two  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Midway,  form  to  the  eye 
but  one  long  continued  narrow  city,  and  together  compise  a  popu- 
lation of  upwards  of  40,000.  Strood  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  being 
the  railway  station  for  the  three  towns — ^Rochester  for  its  castle 
and  cathedral— <and  Chatham  for  its  dock-yards,  barracks,  and  forti- 
fications. Rochester  probably  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  towns. 
It  was  walled  round  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ethelbert  I ;  the  walls 
are  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  some  traces  of 
which  remain.  The  older  portions  of  the  present  ruins  of  the 
castle  are  of  the  early  style  of  Norman  architecture.  In  the  reign 
of  John,  Rochester  Castle  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  insur- 
gent barons,  but  they  were  however  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
king's  forces.  The  last  repair  of  the  building  is  stated  to  have 
been  in  the  year  1461,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  lY ;  since  that 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  The 
Cathedral  is,  as  it  looks,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  England. 
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GREENWICH. 


Orttnmtk  Botpitat, 

Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  five  miles  from  London.  This 
mi^nificent  inBtitution  was  founded  by  William  and  Mary,  in  1694, 
for  maintaining,  lodging,  and  clothing  300  majmed  seamen,  a  num- 
ber which  since  has  increased  to  3,000,  independently  of  about 
32,000  out  pensioners.  The  Hospital  consists  of  five  distinct  piles 
of  buildings,  distinguished  by  names  of  King  Charles',  Queen 
Ann's,  King  William's  and  Queen  Mary's  buildings ;  and  the 
Naval  Asylum,  or  Royal  Hospital  Schools.  A  portion  of  King 
Charles  and  dncen  Ann's  buildings  is  seen  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  annexed  engraving,  immediately  facing  the  river,  divided 
by  the  square  270  feet  in  width.  Beyond  the  square  are  seen  the 
Hall  and  Chapel,  with  their  finely  proportioned  domes,  and  the 
two  colonnades,  having  the  appearance  of  an  avenue,  terminated 
by  the  Naval  Asylum.  Greenwich  P^-k,  and  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  are  se^i  in  the  distance. 

The  building  on  the  right  with  a  dome  is  King  William's,  in 
which  is  the  Painted  Hall  or  Naval  Gallery,  containing  the  por- 
traits of  naval  commanders  and  representations  of  their  warlike 
achievements ;  the  most  of  which  are  executed  in  a  very  superior 
manner.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  apartments  are  covered 
with  emblematic  paintings,  by  Sir  James  Thomhill.  He  com- 
menced this  work  in  1708,  and  completed  it  in  1727,  receiving  for 
his  labor  the  inadequate  sum  of  £6,685,  being  at  the  rate  of  £1 
per  yard  for  the  sides,  and  £8  per  yard  for  the  ceiling.     To  exe- 
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cute  this  last  painting  the  artist  vas  obl^ed  to  lie  on  his  back  fw 
some  months.  The  apartment  called  the  "  Nelson  Room"  is  de- 
voted to  paintings  representing  various  scenes  in  that  celebrated 
commander's  life,  with  a  number  of  interesting  relics. 

In  the  {ffincipal  apartment  are  several  busts  of  difitinguished 
personages,  several  models  of  distinguisbed  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  including  that  of  the  Victori/,  lost  in  1744,  of  the  Centurion 
vhich  bore  Commodore  Anson's  broad  pendant,  the  Royal  George, 
sunk  at  Spithead  in  1782,  the  instnunent  used  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  for  nautical  observations.  Bnt  the  most  interesting  object 
to  be  seen  here,  is  the  identical  coat  and  waistcoat  worn  by  Lord 
Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  This  celebrated  hero  fell  by  a 
musket-ball  fired  by  some  one  stationed  in  the  rigging  of  the  op- 
posing French  ship.  The  place  where  the  ball  in  its  downward 
course  entered  hin  coat  near  his  shoulder,  imd  the  stain  of  blood  on 
his  white  waistcoat  are  [Mainly  seen. 

The  chapel,  (seen  in  the  engraving  with  a  dome  on  the  left,)  is 
built  in  the  Grecian  style.  Immediately  before  the  entrance  in  the 
vestibule  are  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  Meekness,  from 
designs  by  West,  with  ap^mipriate  inscriptions.  The  lower  part  of 
the  chapet  is  ap]H'oiH-iated  to  the  pensioners  and  nurses,  and  con- 
tains seats  for  about  1,400  persons.  It  is  richly  ornamented  with 
scriptural  paintings,  statuary  and  nautical  emblems. 


yara2  SiAeol  at  Oremwiek,  with  Block  Jfodel  SMp, 
The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  the  block  model  ^p  at 
Greenwich,  {a  corvette  of  500  tons,)  in  which  the  senior  boys  of 
the  Upper  School  of  the  Royal  Hospital  are  exercised  in  reefing, 
furling  sails,  Si,c.  The  model  ship  is  also  supplied  with  small 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  in  exercising  which  a  number  of  the  boys 
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acquire  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  gunnery.  Hiis  school  con- 
sists of  400  boys,  the  sons  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  in  the 
Queen's  service,  and  of  officers  and  seamen  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. They  are  admitted  between  the  ages  oi  ten  and  eleren,  and 
receive  an  excellent  practical  education  in  navigation  and  nautical 
astronomy,  and  leave  the  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  The 
Lower  school  also  contains  400  boys,  the  children  of  seamen  in 
the  navy,  or  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the 
marines,  who  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the 
rudiments  of  navigation,  and  other  generally  useful  acquirements. 
They  also  receive  instruction  from  the  shoemaker,  tailor,  carpenter, 
smith  and  other  tradesmen ;  and  on  leaving  school  are  chiefly  sent 
to  sea*  The  schools  are  supported  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Royal  Hospital. 

The  Royal  CR)servatory  is  situated  in  Greenwich  Peurk,  on  its 
elevated  grounds  back  of  the  Hospital.  Considering  their  import- 
ance, the  Observatory  buildings  are  of  an  inferior  character  compared 
with  many  other  public  stnictures.  The  spire  on  the  eastern  tur- 
rit has  a  '<  Time  ball,"  by  which  the  commandera  of  vessels  in  the 
Thames  set  their  chronometera.  At  five  minutes  before  1  o'clock 
the  ball  is  raised  half  way  up  the  vane  spire ;  at  two  minutes 
before  <me  the  ball  rises  to  the  top ;  and,  as  the  instrument  tells  to 
the  moment  the  hour  of  one,  the  ball  falls. 

Beyond  the  Hospital  is  the  quaint  featured  house  in  which  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  with  their  brother  Edward,  are  said 
to  have  been  bom.  Queen  Elizabeth  always  exhibited  the  greatest 
partiality  for  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  almost  always  made  it  her 
summer  residence,  passing  the  houra  of  that  romantic  period  in 
various  divereions,  attended  with  tilts  and  tournaments,  in  which 
the  gallant  knights  of  her  court  exerted  their  skill  to  amuse  her. 
In  1639  a  council  sat  at  Greenwich,  in  which  it  was  determined 
to  be  contrary  to  law  for  any  nuncio  from  the  Pope  to  enter  into 
the  realm. 

Greenwich  Park  was  laid  out  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H,  and 
contains  200  acres,  and  is  planted  principally  with  elms  and  Spanish 
chestnuts ;  some  of  the  latter  have  attained  a  large  size.  There 
are  also  some  picturesque  Scotch  fire  near  the  Observatory.  The 
grounds  are  beautifully  diveraified  by  hills  and  dales,  numerous 
walks  and  green  fields,  in  which  are  seen  deer  grazing.  This 
place  is  much  frequented  by  vast  numbera  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don who  come  here  by  the  railway  at  a  small  expense,  taking  their 
provisions  with  them.  There  are  numerous  establishments  in  the 
town  for  furnishing  visitors  with  conveniences  for  making  their 
own  tea,  &«.,  at  a  trifling  charge,  so  that  the  poorer  classes  can 
enjoy  a  day  of  repre^tipn  in  these  delightful  grounds  without  much 
expense, 


WINDSOR  AND  ITS  TICINITY. 


FTm  0^  tPtmbor  OatlU,  Bl  Qmr^t  Ctiapd,  ie. 

[^e  uineied  tnjnvvii^  abowi  the  ■m>ear«oo«  of  put  of  tha  moden  bnra  of 
Windior,  oo  tiu  banki  of  tk«  Thamei.  Tli*  Roond  Toww  of  tfa*  «a«t)«  i*  MM  Do  tha 
^Tation  BboTA  tK«  tows,  ud  8L  Q«oTg«'i  Clu^  on  tlia  right.] 

WnTOsoB,  the  residence  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Brilain,  is 

a  borough  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  twenty-two  miles  westerly 
from  London.  It  has  been  a  royal  demense  ever  since  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  received  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  in  exchange  for  lands  in  Essex.  The  pictur- 
esque beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  noble  forest,  and  the  interesting  his- 
torical associatioos  connected  with  the  vicinity,  all  combine  to  con- 
fer upon  it  peculiar  attractions  ;  but  it  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to 
its  magnificent  castle,  the  favorite  residence  of  a  long  line  of  kings. 
This  castle  stands  upon  a  h^h  hill,  which  rises  from  the  town  by 
a  gentle  ascent ;  and  its  fine  terrace,  faced  with  a  rampart  of  free- 
stone, 1,870  feet  in  length,  is  one  of  the  noblest  walks  in  Europe, 
with  regard  to  strei^th,  grandeur  and  prospects.  It  was  built 
originally  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  enlai^^ed  by  Henry  I. 
Edward  III,  (who  was  bom  in  it,)  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
edifice  to  be  taken  down,  and  rebuOt  in  its  present  foim.  Great 
additions  were  made  to  it  by  Edward  IT,  Henry  Til,  Henry  Till, 
and  Elizabeth.  Charles  II  enlai^ed  the  windows  and  made  them 
regular,  furnished  the  royal  apartments  with  paintings,  enlarged  the 
terrace  w^alk  on  ^e  north  side,  and  carried  it  round  the  east  and 
south  sides. 
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After  the  accession  of  the  present  house  of  Branswick,  and  in 
particular  during  the  reign  of  George  III,  splendid  improvements 
were  made ;  and  under  Geo^e  lY,  it  assumed  its  present  grand 
and  magnificent  appearance.  The  castle  is  divided  into  two  large 
courts,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  round  tower  allotted  for 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  On  the  north  side  of  the  upper 
courts  are  the  state  apartments  of  his  late  majesty,  and  on  the 
south  are  the  suit  of  rooms  set  apart  for  the  officers  of  state.  In 
the  center  of  the  court  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.  The 
royal  apartments  are  adorned  with  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings, 
and  the  royal  chapel  is  embellished  with  a  variety  of  superb  carv- 
ings, by  the  celebrated  Gibbons.  In  the  lower  ward  of  the  castle 
is  St.  Georges'  chapel,  an  elegant  and  highly  finished  structure,  of 
pointed  architecture,  began  by  Edward  III,  in  1337,  in  honor  of  the 
order  of  the  garter.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  is  the  great 
park,  which  is  fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  From  that  part  of 
the  castle  called  the  round  tower,  the  eye  embraces  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  extensive  prospects  in  England ;  for  not  fewer  than 
twelve  counties  may  he  discerned  with  the  naked  eye  ;  while  the 
landscape  presents  every  combination  of  picturesque  beauty. 

The  cut  opposite  is  a  representation  of  one  of  the  most  expressive 
groups  ever  executed  in  marble.  It  was  erected  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  was  universally  beloved  by 
the  nation  at  large.  ^<  The  guineas  of  the  rich,  and  the  pence  of 
the  poor,  were  cheerfully  contributed  for  this  sacred  purpose." 
This  monument,  designed  and  executed  by  Matthew  Wyatt,  was 
completed  in  1826,  and  erected  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor. 
The  subject  is  divided  into  two  compartments  :  in  the  lower  one 
the  deceased  Princess  is  represented  as  lying  on  a  bier,  covered  with 
drapery,  the  lower  part  of  one  hand  being  alone  visible,  although 
the  outline  of  the  whole  figure  is  preserved.  At  each  comer  is  an 
attendant  female  mourner.  The  apothesis  of  the  Princess  forms 
the  second  division  of  the  subject :  her  spirit  is  ascending  from  a 
mausoleum,  supported  by  two  angels,  one  of  whom  bears  her  in- 
fant. The  whole  group  is  surmounted  by  an  elegant  canopy,  en- 
riched with  point  work  and  gilding,  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  and 
those  of  the  house  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  being  boldly  emblazoned  in  the 
center. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  on  the  3d  day  of  May, 
1816,  was  an  event  which  excited  the  greatest  joy.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances tended  to  give  satisfaction.  It  was  a  marriage  of  choice, 
in  which  political  calculations  had  no  weight.  The  chosen  hus- 
band, Prince  Leopold,  was  the  third  son  of  a  minor  German  prince, 
a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Austrian  service,  with  hardly  any  other 
fortune  than  his  sword.  His  advantages  of  person,  the  reputation 
of  an  amiable  character,  and  an  accomplished  mind,  and  above 
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all,  his  being  the  choice  of  the  Princess,  made  him  the  popular 
idol  of  the  hour.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  with  extraordinary 
magnificence  in  the  Carlton  House.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  intro- 
duced the  bride,  and  the  Prince  Regent  gave  her  away.     In  the 
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course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  it  was  observed  that  the  princess 
and  her  father,  (afterwards  George  IV,)  did  not  meet  as  often  as 
they  had  previously  done.  This  circumstance  was  ascribed  to  her 
taking  the  part  of  her  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  against  her 
father  the  Prince  Regent,  who  intended  to  separate  himself  from 
bJ8  wife  by  a  divorce.  But  the  plan  was  abandoned  through  the 
spirited  conduct  of  her  daughter,  and  no  open  act  of  hostility  was 
entered  into,  against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  during  the  life  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  The  death  of  the  young  Princess  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  Nov.,  1816,  at  Clarcmont,  a  few  hours  after  giving 
birth  to  a  still-bom  child.  Never  was  a  sorrow  more  universal  than 
that  felt  at  the  death  of  this  princess ;  and  when  her  remains  were 
conveyed  from  Claremout  to  Windsor,  on  the  18th  of  November, 
they  were  followed  by  the  tears  and  regret  of  all  Elngland. 
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Old  Windsob  U  a 
small  village  near  the 
banks  of  the  Thames, 
two  miles  from  the  town 
of  New  Windsor.  In  the 
Domesday  book,  this 
Tillage  is  said  to  consist 
of  one  hundred  houses, 
twenty-two  of  which 
were  exempt  from  taxes. 
Previous  to  the  con- 
quest, it  is  reported  to 
hare  formed  a  stroi^ 
Old  Windtor  CKitnA.  pass,  and  to  have  been 

the  seat  ol  several  Saxon  kings ;  but  from  the  period  when  the 
Conqueror  fixed  his  seat  on  the  neighboring  hill,  (the  present  site 
of  Windsor  Castle,)  it  gradually  decayed  ;  the  new  town,  which 
8|vung  up  under  the  [nt>tectioQ  of  the  fortress,  having  superior  at- 
tractions. 

The  village  is  of  a  picturesque  character.  The  church  is  a  vene- 
rable structure,  and  its  walls  bear  the  batehments  of  many  honored 
names.  The  church-yard  has  much  of  that  pensive  beauty  which 
befits  a  resting  jdace  for  wearied  nature.  The  principal  approach 
is  through  an  avenue  of  majestic  elms,  and  yew  and  cypress  trees 
lend  an  air  of  peaceful  solemnity  to  the  scene.  On  the  left  of  the 
avenue  is  a  plain  monumental  tomb  on  which  are  the  following  lines : 

"  Or  BcBnt;**  nla  her  danghtei*  mnrt  dwian 
She  who  deen  liera  wai  fairast  of  the  (ur ; 
Bat  ah  1  Thilc  NMore  on  her  favorite  muled, 
And  Qanini  alaim«d  hk  iliare  in  Beantj'a  ehiUI, 
Even  M  thef  vove  «  sariMid  for  her  brow, 
SoTwvw  prepared  a  wlLlovT  wreaUi  of  w«e, 
Uixed  lurid  nightahadta  with  the  bode  of  Hb;^, 
And  twined  hw  daiAeat  eypreaa  with  the  baf. 
In  mildew  teara  «tea|>ed  ever]'  opening  6ower, 
Preyed  on  the  eweela,  and  gave  the  euker  povor. 
Yet  O,  may  Pity'a  anget  trmn  the  grave, 
llie  early  victim  of  imafortoae  aave. 
And,  aa  ihe  ipriDRi  to  everlwting  mora, 
Hay  Oloiye  faddeee  ervwn  her  Kinl  adorn." 

This  is  in  memory  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  lies 
buried  here.  This  unfortunate  woman,  so  celebrated  for  her  per- 
sonal attractions  and  her  connection  with  George  IT,  died  in  1800, 
at  Englefield  Oreen,  in  the  vicinity,  neglected  and  poor,  at  the  age 
of  forty-three.  The  latter  part  of  her  life  was  gloomy  as  her  youth 
had  been  brilliant :  the  canker  worm  of  care  and  disappointment 
spoiled  her  personal  attractions,  and  she  became  dropsical,  and  lost 
the  use  of  her  limbs. 
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Mrs.  Robinson  was  a  talented  and  beautiful  actress.  Her  hus- 
band being  unwilling  or  miable  to  provide  for  her,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  obtain  her  own  livelihood.  Young  and  inexperienced  she 
went  upon  the  stage,  to  be  assailed  by  every  temptation  which 
wealth  and  art  coiild  command.  She,  more  than  other  women, 
was  destined  to  a  trying  ordeal.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  saw,  admired,  and  became  enamored  of  her.  Being  at 
this  time  a  kind  of  prisoner  at  Kew,  he  could  not  sue  in  person. 
He,  however,  obtained,  as  his  "  go  between,"  Lord  Maiden,  and 
as  it  is  sometimes  asserted,  the  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox. 
These  persons  were  of  such  "  super-eminent  loyalty"  to  the  heir 
apparent,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  stoop  to  pander  to  his  appe- 
tites. Having  full  powers  to  treat,  they  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  lady,  who,  captivated  by  the  glittering  prize  held  out  to 
her,  in  due  form  acceeded  to  the  wishes  of  her  royal  lover,  as  ex- 
pressed by  his  right  honorable  diplomatists.  The  connection  con- 
tinued until  the  Prince  grew  tired  ;  he  then  cast  off  the  woman  he 
had  deemed  himself  so  rapturously  enamored,  without  explanation, 
and  with  insult,  almost  amounting  to  brutality.  He  left  her  with- 
out a  provision,  until  one  was  actually  wrung  from  him ;  and  even 
the  small  stipend  nominally  allowed  was  never  regularly  paid.* 


TRIAL   or    qUEEN  CABOLINE. 

George  the  Fourth,  though  called  '^  the  finest  gentleman  in  Eu- 
rope," was  in  his  private  life  and  habits  a  most  despicable  charac- 
ter. In  his  early  life  he  associated  with  men  of  a  low  and  grovel- 
ing disposition,  who  spent  their  hours  in  the  worst  species  of  de- 
bauchery. Drinking,  gaming,  horse-racing,  and  boxing  were  their 
chief  amusements.  After  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  became 
his  mistress,  and  to  her  it  is  said  that  he  was  actually  married, 
though  afterwards  it  was  denied.  His  marriage  with  Caroline 
Amelia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  April  8th, 
1795,  is  said  to  have  been  principally  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
to  relieve  himself  from  the  pressure  of  the  debts  contracted  by  his 
extravagances.  After  his  marriage,  he  had  so  little  rei^ct  for  the 
feelings  of  his  wife,  that  he  had  one  of  his  mistresses  under  the 
same  roof,  and  at  the  table  of  his  wife.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  separation  of  the  married  pair  soon  took  place.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  in  1820,  is  from  the 
British  Cyclopaedia : 

"  Th€  Queen's  moTemente  from  the  Alps  toward  England,  dnring  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  May,  were  annoanoed  by  her  fnende  with  menacing  trinmph,  and  watch- 

*  WMtoMMter  Reviev,  ISSa  • 
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•d  by  lt«r  hiulMaiid  and  hit  pertf  with  miMli  brftT«do  but  with  mnifqut  tifiOB  of  har. 
It  may  here,  howeyer,  be  es^^edient  to  •dy«rt  for  *  moment  to  eome  preoeding  eireum- 
BtanoeBi 

The  degndatioii  of  the  PrineeeB  of  Wales  had  been  completed  two  Teari  before,  and 
abandon^  only  through  the  remonstraneee  of  her  daughter.  Seareefy,  howeyer,  had 
the  Prinoeee  Charlotte  descended  into  the  graye,  when  the  ealject  was  secretly  reyiy- 
ed.  In  1818,  two  emissaries  had  been  sent  to  Italy,  charged  with  a  secret  commission 
to  collect  eyidence  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Arriyed  at  MilaHf 
these  persons,  (Messra  Cook  and  Powel,)  were  Joined  by  two  other  agents— Colonel 
Browne,  an  Eiu^lishman,  well  acquainted  yith  the  language  and  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  Itauan  named  VimercatL  This  commission  sat  for  a  considerable  tune, 
and  collected  a  great  mass  of  eyidence. 

The  accession  of  her  husband  placed  the  princess  in  a  new  and  curious  situation. 
She  had  ceased  to  be  princess  of  Wales,  and,  not  haying  been  duly  announced,  was 
not  reooffniMd  as  queen  of  England.  But  neither  the  forms  of  diplomacy  abroad,  nor 
the  regfll  power  and  hatred  of  her  husband  at  home,  could  depriye  her  of  the  new 
Mid  important  rurhts  with  which  she  became  inyested  as  queen  consort^  The  acces- 
sion of  George  lY  had  but  recently  taken  place,  when  he  proposed  to  his  cabinet  to 
conmience  proceedings  affainst  ber.  His  object  was  a  diyoree ;  but,  by  the  process 
contemplated,  she  would  be  put  upon  her  trial  for  high  treason.  The  ministers  had 
before  them  at  this  time  the  whole  of  the  eyidence  taken  by  the  Milan  commissionen, 
but  they  still  declined  proceeding ;  and,  finding  the  king  intractable,  tendered  their  re- 
signationa  For  twenty-four  hours  the  crown  was  wiwout  responsible  miaisterB :  an 
attempt  made  to  form  an  administration  under  Lord  WeUesley  failed,  and  the  former 
ministers  were  reinstated.  The  first  oyert  act  against  the  queen  was  the  exclusion  of 
her  name  from  the  liturgy  in  its  new  fonn. 

After  a  firuitlesB  negotiation  between  Lord  Hutohiason  and  Mr.  Brougham,  the 

aueen  at  once  returned  to  England,  ^e  landed  at  Doyer  on  the  dth  of  June.  Neither 
lie  king  nor  his  ministers  contemplated  her  arriyal,  and  the  commandaiit  receiyed  her 
with  a  royal  salute.  Had  this  ceremony  been  omitted,  the  yast  multitude,  the  ban- 
ners, the  shouts,  and  the  real  enthusiasm  which  met  her  on  the  beach  would  haye 
consoled  her.  fWm  Doyer  to  London,  her  journey  was  a  continually  increasing  tri- 
umphant procession.  The  metropolis  poured  out  her  yast  population,  as  if  to  giye 
her  assurance  that  she  had  frieada  The  procession  went  along  Tall  Mall — halted  for 
a  moment,  accidentally,  or  from  design,  before  Carlton  House — and  shouted  its  clamor- 
ous exultation  in  the  ears  of  her  husband.  It  was  said  that  he  saw  her  from  one  of 
the  upper  windows,  and  remarked,  in  terms  of  leyity  and  ayersion,  how  well  she 
looked.  No  residence  was  prepared  for  her,  and  die  proceeded  to  tiie  house  of  Alder- 
man Wood,  in  South  Audley-street 

Parliament  was  sitting  at  the  time.  The  king  went  in  state  to  eiye  the  royal  assent 
to  such  bills  as  had  passed  both  houses ;  and,  haying  gone  through  this  ceremony,  left 
Lord  Liyerpool  charged  with  the  following  message,  to  be  immediately,  on  his  depart- 
ure, deliyered  to  the  House  of  Lords : 

"  The  king  thinks  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  arriyal  of  the  queen,  to  com- 
municate to  the  House  of  Lords  certain  papers  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  nujestj 
since  her  departure  from  tiiis  kingdom,  whidi  he  recommends  to  the  inunediate  and 
serious  attention  of  this  Houses  The  Idbog  has  felt  the  most  anxious  desire  to  ayert  the 
necessity  of  disclosures  and  discussions,  ^ich  must  be  as  painful  to  his  people  as  they 
can  be  to  himself;  but  the  step  now  taken  by  the  queen  leayes  him  no  altematiycb 
The  king  has  the  frdlest  confiaence  that,  in  consequence  of  this  communication,  the 
House  of  Lords  will  adopt  that  course  of  proceeding  which  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  Majesty's  crQwn,  may  require. 

««OxoBas  R." 

The  papers  referred  to  were  laid  on  the  table  under  seal,  in  a  green  bag.  A  similar 
message  and  sealed  bag  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 
Both  ministers  announced  the  intention  to  moye  an  address  to  the  king,  and  the  re- 
ference of  the  papers  to  a  secret  committee  on  the  following  day.  A  solemn  silence 
was  obsenred  b^  the  Lords,  probably  from  an  impression  that  their  House  would  be 
constituted  a  high  court  to  try  the  queen. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  seyoral  opposition  members  expressed  themselyes  with 
great  yehemence  on  the  subject 

The  proceedings  of  both  Houses  on  the  Tth,  were  looked  to  with  the  deepest  inter- 
e0t    I^rd  Liyerpool  haying  moyed  a  ceremonial  address,  which  contained  no  plec^e 
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or  opinioii,  propoied  that  th«  papon  en  tha  table  ahoQld  b«  tabmitted  to  a  Moret  oom- 
mittee  of  fifteen  peers,  to  be  appointed  by  ballot  It  was  hitherto  presomed,  tiiat 
the  eonne  to  be  piinoed  againat  the  queen,  was  an  impeaehiaent  for  treasonable  eon- 
spiracv.  Lord  Liverpool  annooneed  that  such  a  coone  eonld  not  be  adopted.  The 
queen  8  alledged  partner  in  guilt,  Bergami,  an  alien,  was  not  amenable  as  a  traitor  to 
uie  orown  of  Eneland :  to  constitute  oonspiracT  there  must  be  at  least  two  criminals; 
and  the  queen,  therefore,  could  not  be  aocuaea  of  having  conspired.  The  proceeding 
bjT  impeaehment  was  understood  to  have  been  already  adopted  in  the  cabinet,  when 
this  new  and  obvious  li^ht  fortunately  crossed  the  mind  or  the  chancellor.  The  ad- 
dress was  agreed  to  without  opposition,  and  the  secret  committee  appointed  by  ballot 
the  following  day. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  while  the  secret  committee  were  still  sitting,  Lord  Dacre  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  queen,  in  which  she  protested  against  any  secrot  inquiry, 
demanded  time  to  bring  her  witnesses  ^m  abroad,  and  requested  to  be  heard  by  her 
eounseL  MessrSb  Brougham,  Denman,  and  Williams,  afterwards  presented  themselves 
at  the  bar.  The  first  two  spoke  with  sreat  enerey  of  the  hardships  of  the  queen's 
ease,  and  the  necessity  of  delay.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  secret  committee  made  its 
report  Lord  Dacre  next  day  presented  a  petition  from  the  queen,  to  be  heard  against 
it  by  her  counsel  This  was  refused ;  and  Lord  Liverpool,  in  pursuance  of  the  report, 
brought  in  a  bill  of  pains  andpenaltiefli  It  was  entitled  **  An  act  to  deprive  her  ma- 
jesty queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elisabeth  of  the  title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and 
ezemi&ions  of  queen  consort  of  this  realm,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  his 
majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth.**  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and 
a  copy  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  queen. 

The  first  reading  having  taken  place,  counsel  were  heard  on  behalf  of  the  queen ; 
but  with  the  restriction  that  they  should  limit  themselves  to  the  time  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  second  reading-  was  fixed  for  the  17th  of  August  On  the  1  Ith  of  July, 
the  queen  petitioned,  and  on  the  14th,  Lord  Erskine  moved  that  she  should  be  ftir- 
nished  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  her.  This  advantage  she  would  have  had 
of  right,  in  common  with  every  other  British  subject,  were  the  form  of  proceeding  an 
indictment  or  impeachment  for  high  treason.  But  the  minority  of  the  Lords,  under 
the  direction  of  Lord  Eldon,  took  advantage  of  a  legal  technicality  to  withhold  from 
her  the  great  aegis  of  the  subject  against  perjured  witnesses  and  abuse  of  the  power 
of  the  crown. 

A  specification  of  the  charges,  which  she  declared  was  necessary  for  her  to  produce 
defcDsive  evidence,  was  also  rcAised. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  Lords  Grey  and  King  made  succesnve  and  ineffectual  at- 
tempts, by  motions,  to  quash  the  investigation;  after  which  the  attorney-general 
st^ed  his  case  in  support  of  the  bill  This  statement  occupied  two  days,  the  19th  and 
Slst  of  August  The  close  of  it  was  drowned  by  drums,  trumpets,  and  tumultuous 
acclamations,  which  announced  the  approach  of  the  queen.  The  examination  of  the 
witnesses  immediately  began,  and  soon  produced  a  remarkable  incident  The  queen, 
upon  hearing  the  Clerk  <n  the  House  call  the  name  of  Theodore  Majocchi,  the  third 
witness,  started  from  her  seat  with  an  indistinct  cry,  and  retired  from  the  scene.  He 
had  lonff  been  her  confidential  servant ;  and  her  cry  no  doubt  originated  in  surprise 
and  indignation  at  his  unmteM  treaoherr. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  the  records  of  the  investiga- 
tion. On  the  7th  of  September  the  case  against  the  queen  was  dosed.  An  adjourn- 
ment took  place,  to  allow  the  necessary  time  for  preparation  to  the  other  side.  On 
the  8d  of  October,  Mr.  Brougham  statea  the  queen's  defense  at  great  length,  and  with 
surpassing  power.  He  was  ably  followed  by  Mr.  Williams  on  the  same  side.  The 
examination  of  the  queen's  witnesses  continued  to  the  24th  of  October. 

The  evidence  against  the  bill  beinff  closed,  Mr.  Denman  went  over  the  case,  not  only 
with  distinguished  eloquence,  but  with  a  freedom  and  fearleasness  which  reached  the 
utmost  license  of  defense. 

The  king^s  attorney  and  solicitor  occupied  four  dap,  the  87th,  28th,  29tli  and  80th, 
in  replying.  All  the  counsel,  on  both  sides,  who  spoke,  eminently  distinguished 
themselves.  The  examination  of  witnesses  and  the  addresses  of  counsel  having  been 
brought  to  a  close,  tiie  discussion  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  began  on  the  2d, 
and  continued  by  adjournment  to  the  6th  of  November.  It  was  then  read^  a  second 
time,  by  a  majority  of  128  to  96.  Lord  Dacre  was  charged  by  the  queen  with  a  pro- 
test, which  he  presented  to  the  House.  The  queen  not  having  appeared  in  pwon  at 
the  bar,  it  was  received  only  as  her  representation  of- her  case.    The  House  laving 
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gone  into  committee,  n  diflenaaon  took  plaoo  on  the  divone  elmun.  Some  bUhopty 
and  other  rapporten  of  the  bUl,  resisted  this  clause  from  religions  somples,  or  the 
dread  of  recrimination  by  the  queen  upon  her  husband,  of  which  a  significant  menace 
was  thrown  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  by  Mr.  Brougham.  But  the 
opposition  peerai  voted  for  it,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  nmoritv  of  120  to  6SL  This 
miyority,  the  result  of  a  pariiamentary  manceuTre,  {>royed  fatal  on  the  third  reading. 
Many  peers,  who  would  have  voted  for  the  bill  without,  voted  against  it  with  the 
divorce  clause ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  November,  it  was  read  a  third  time  by  a  disheart- 
eninff  majority  of  108  to  99.  The  queen  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  its 
pfssmg.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  reply,  declared  that,  with  so  small  a  majority,  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  public  feeling,  he  and  his  colleagues  abandoned  the  bilL  The 
House  adjourned  over  to  the  26tii  of  November.  In  uie  interval  the  queen  demand- 
ed, and  was  refused,  a  royal  piJace  for  her  residence.  On  the  26th,  after  the  routine 
business  of  the  House  of  'Commons  had  been  gone  through,  Mr.  Denman  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  meeaage  from  the  queen  on  the  subject  of  this  refusal.  He  had  but  just  com- 
menced reading  it,  when  tiie  usher  of  the  black  rod  presented  himself  at  the  bar.  His 
appearance  caused  an  explosion  of  loud  and  tumultuous  murmurs.  His  lips  moved,  but 
not  a  word  spoken  by  him  could  be  heard.  ^The  speaker,  however,  left  the  chair, 
paced  the  floor  amid  cries  of  shame,  and  other  exclamations  of  more  distinct  import, 
proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  ministers  and  their  friends  in  his  traia, 
and  was  informed  that  the  session  of  parliament  was  prorouged.  Thus  ended,  in  de- 
feat and  disgrace,  the  domestic  war  which  George  iV  carried  on,  for  twenty-five 
years,  against  his  consort 

The  next  sesason  of  parliament  commenced  on  the  2Sd  of  January,  1821,  and  it  was 
opened  by  the  king  in  person,  with  a  speech  characterised  by  a  great  degree  of  mode- 
ration. In  the  mean  time  the  queen  enjoyed  a  protracted  Uiumph  over  her  husband 
and  her  enemies ;  for  days  and  ^even  weeks  after  the  evidence  had  closed  agaiust  her, 
persons  of  rank  and  character,  who  had  previously  stood  aloof,  now  made  her  visits 
of  respectful  attention,  while  the  road  to  her  reudence  at  Brandenburg  House  was 
thronged  withprocessions,  bearing  addresses  of  support  and  congratulation,  and  the 
tables  of  the  Houses  of  both  Lor£  and  Commons  at  the  same  time  were  loaded  with 
petitions  in  her  favor.  The  pretensions  of  her  majesty  were  supported  by  strong  mi- 
norities, and  Lord  Tavistock  moved  a  resolution  of  censure  on  the  general  system  of 
measures  pursued  against  her,  which,  although  not  carried,  tended  to  show  the  power 
she  still  had  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1821,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  occupied  with  the  subject  of  the  queen. 
Mr.  Hume  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  queen's 
participation  in  the  honors  of  the  approachins  coronation :  the  usher  of  the  black  rod 
Knocked  at  the  door  while  he  was  reading  his  resolution,  and  the  session  was  imme- 
diately prorouged. 

The  coronation  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  a  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  queen  and  Lord  Liverpool,  in  which  she  demanded,  and 
the  mmister  refused  her,  participation  in  the  ceremony.    She  next  memorialized  the 

£rivy  counsel  in  support  or  her  claim.  A  committee  of  the  privy  council,  after  hearing 
[r.  brougham  ana  Mr.  Denman  on  her  side,  and  the  attomey-genenil  on  the  other, 
decided  against  her.  She  then  demanded,  without  effect,  from  Lord  Sidmouth,  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  the  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  a  suit- 
able place  to  view  the  ceremony ;  and  her  last  appeal  was  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, by  whom  she  desired  to  be  crowned  a  day  or  two  after  the  king,  but  the 
Archbishop  said  that  he  could  act  only  in  obedience  to  his  majesty. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  shone  brightly  npon  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  the  coro- 
nation, when  the  queen,  unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  proceeded  to  the 
door  of  the  Abbey,  but  was  refused  admittance  by  the  officers  on  duty,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  amidst  mingled  esroressions  of  disapprobation  and  applause.  The 
proud  spirit  and  masculine  energy  of  the  queen  supported  her  but  a  short  time  longer; 
and  on  the  80th  of  July,  while  at  Drury  Lane  Theatef,  she  was  taken  sertpusly  ill, 
and  on  the  17th  of  August  closed  her  troubled  life  at  Brandenburg  House,  having  di- 
rected in  her  will  that  the  words  "  Here  lies  Caroline  1^  injured  queen  of  .England" 
should  be  her  epitaph.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  ttie  officers  of  the  throne 
entered  into  a  disgraceful  contest  with  her  majesty's  executor  for  the  possession  of  her 
mortal  remains ;  and  they  were  conveyed  from  Brandenburg  House  to  Hanover,  after 
havinff  been  treated  with  every  indignity  which  the  government  wvid  devise. . 


THOMAS  GRAY 


ffn^j  JfoMMunl  and  Btoltt  Pogit  Clutreh. 

Thovas  Gray,  the  author  of  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  CJhurch- 
yard,"  was  the  fifth  son  of  Philip  Gray,  a  money-scrivener,  was 
bom  December  26th,  1716,  in  Comhill,  London,  where  his  mother 
and  her  sister  kept  a  milliner's  shop.  Of  twelve  children,  eleven 
died  in  infancy  from  fullness  of  blood,  and  the  poet  would  have* 
shared  the  family  fate,  but  from  the  finnness  of  his  mother  in  open- 
ing a  vein.  His  father  was  of  a  most  unhappy  disposition,  un- 
reasonably jealous  of  his  wife,  whom  he,  during  his  paroxysms  of 
suspicion,  treated  in  a  brutal  mann^.  He  died  in  1741,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  unregretted  by  most  of  his  relatives. 

Little  is  known  of  the  childhood  of  Gray.  _  He  was,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  sent,  at  the  expense  of  his  mother,  to  Eaton  University, 
where  two  of  his  maternal  unqjes  were  ushers,  who  took  great  pains 
in  his  education.  In  1734,  he  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Cam- 
bridge. "  The  studies  of  the  place,"  it  is  said,  "  were  mathema- 
tics, the  recreation  was  drinking,  and  he  had  no  taste  for  either." 
He  left  Cambridge  in  1738,  and  soon  after  accompanied  Horace 
Walpole  in  a  Continental  tour. 

In  1742,  Gray  joined  his  mother  and  aunt  at  Stoke,  to  which 
place  they  had  retired,  after  having  acquired  a  moderate  independ- 
ence at  their  trade.  It  was  here  that  he  composed  most  of  his 
poetry.  He  afterwards  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Cambridge,  de- 
voting his  time,  for  the  most  part,  to  literary  pursuits.  In  June, 
1750,  Gray  announced  to  his  friend  Walpole,  that  "  a  thing,  whose 
beginning  he  had  seen  long  before,  had,  at  last,  got  an  end  to  it, 
a  merit  that  most  of  my  writings  have  wanted."     This  thing  was 
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the  far-famed  Elegy.  It  appears  that  this  piece  was  never  intend- 
ed for  the  public,  but  that  Gray  wrote  it  to  gratify  a  few  of  his 
friends.  Walpole  showed  it  about,  copies  were  taken,  and  it  was 
soon  put  to  press.  It  was  received  with  delight,  and  quickly  ran 
through  eleven  editions.*  Gray  was  surprised  at  its  popularity, 
and  Mason,  his  biographer,  replied,  '<  Sunt  lacrytnoe  rerum  e^  fnen- 
tern  mortatta  tangunt"  [There  are  tears  for  misfortunes,  and  the 
woes  of  mortals  move  the  mind.]  The  Poet  wrote  the  line  on  a 
copy  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  said  that  '^  This  should  be 
its  future  motto." 

The  mother  of  Gray  died  in  1753,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church- 
yard of  Stoke  Pogis,  a  large  scattered  village  in  Bucks,  two  miles 
from  Slough,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor  Castle,  from  the  ter- 
race of  which  it  can  be  seen.  The  altar-tomb  near  the  church 
seen  in  the  engraying,  was  erected  by  the  poet  to  her  memory,  and 
that  of  his  aunt.  On  the  plain  slab  covering  the  tomb  is  inscribed 
the  following : 

In  The  yanlt  beneath  are'deposited,  in  hope  of  a  jojtdl  remrreetion,  the 
remains  of  Makt  Autbobob  ;  she  died  nnmarried,  November  5,  1749,  aged 
sixty-six  In  the  same  pious  eonfidenee,  beside  her  friend  and  sister,  here 
sleep  the  remains  of  Dorothy  Gray,  widow,  the  earefal,  tender  mother  of 
many  children,  one  of  whom  alone  had  the  misfortune  to  surviye  her.  She 
died  ICardh  11, 17 AS,  aged  sizty-seven. 

The  reputation  of  Gray  after  the  publication  of  his  "  Elegy"  was 
established.  He  brought  out  a  number  of  works  before  the  public, 
some  of  which  were  quite  popular,  but  it  has  been  thought  by  some 
good  judges,  that<his  reputation  would  have  been  higher  if  he  had 
written  nothing  but  his  Elegy.  He  died  July  30th,  1771,  with  an 
attack  of  the  gout,  a  disease  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  for 
many  years.  This  disease  he  probably  inherited  from  his  parents, 
who  both  died  of  the  same  disorder.  In  obedience  to  a  desire  ex- 
pressed in  his  will,  he  was  buried  at  Stoke,  by  the  side  of  his 
mother.  The  Poet's  name  is  not  upon  this  tomb,  but  it  is  record- 
ed on  a  tablet  fixed  in  the  Church  ^all,  '^  Opposite  this  stone,  in 
the  same  tomb  upon  which  he  has  so  feelingly  recorded  his  grief 

*  It  is  said  that  on  the  memorable  ni^ht  preceding  the  taking  of  Qaebeo,  Gen. 
Wolfe  repeated  this  Elegy.  Upon  eonlndingwe  recitation,  he  said  to  his  companions 
in  arms,  **  Now,  sentlemen,  I  would  prefer  being  the  author  of  tfiat  poem,  to  the  glory 
of  beating  the  nench  to-morrow."  This  Eletr^,  like  Gray's  other  poems,  appears  to 
have  been  much  elaborated  in  thought,  and  subject  to  great  supervision.  At  the  sale 
of  some  of  his  books  and  pi4>er8,  in  1845,  the  original  manuscript  sold  for  £100l 
There  was  a  curious  instance  of  this  supervision  or  correction  of  the  lines  which  now 
stand, 

"  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton,  here  may  rest, 
Some  Oromueu,  guiltleM  of  his  country's  blood." 

Tliey  had  originally  been, 

"  Some  mute  inglorious  2\dley,  here  may  rest, 
Some  (AsMT,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood." 
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at  the  loss  of  a  beloved  parent,  are  deposited  the  remaiuis  of  Thomas 
Gray,  the  author  of  the  Elegy  written  in  a  country  church-yard| 
&^.     He  was  buried  August  6,  1771." 

The  monument  seen  in  the  engraving  was  erected  by  Mr.  Penn, 
a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  William  Penn.  It  stands  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  chuich-yard.  It  has  inscriptions  on  each  side,  three 
of  which  are  selected  from  his  "  Ode  to  Eton  College,"  and  the 
''  Elegy,  writtten  in  a  country  church-yard."  IJhe  fourth  is  as 
follows : 

This  monument,  in  honor  ofTHoxAB  Gbat,  wm  erected  A.  D.  1799,  among 
the  scenery  celebrated  by  that  ^reat  lyric  and  elegiac  poet  He  died  in 
1771,  and  bee  unnoticed  in  the  adjoining  church-yard;  unaer  the  tomb-stone 
on  which  he  piously  and  {Mithetimly  FMorded  the  intennent  of  his  aunt  and 
lamented  mother. 

Fae-timih  ofihejtfti  and  hui  tiafuai  <^the  Megy,  and  the  Auihot's  BignatuiM, 
ELEGT,    WRITTEN   IN   A   COUNTRT   CmTRCH-TiLBD. 

Tbb  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  pKrting  day ; 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  thre  lea; 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaTea  the  world  to  daritness  and  to  bm. 

Now  Aides  tiie  (glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds ; 
SaTc  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  il^ht» 

And  drowsy  ttnklings  lull  the  distant  UA&i 

Sa^e  that,  firom  yonder  iTy-maatled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  oomplatn 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancioit  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaTce  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  c^  for  erer  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  caH  of  incense-breathing  Mom, 
The  swallow,  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clari<»i,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
Ko  more  shall  rouse  them  Jhnn  their  lowly  bed. 
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For  them  no  more  the  blaimg  hearth  shall  bonif 
Or  buay  houBewife  ply  her  evening  eare ; 

No  children  mn  to  lisp  their  sire's  retom, 
Or  elimb  his  knees,  the  enyied  kiss  to  shareb 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield ; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke : 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field  I 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke 

Letnot  Ambition  mock  their  useftd  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure: 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainftil  smile. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

^^  •  • 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
.  And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await,  alike,  the  inevitable  hour; — 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud  1  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where,  through  the  long^rawn  isle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  f 

Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death? 

Perhaps,  in  this  neglected  spot,  is  laid 

Some  heart,  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire : 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 

Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 
• 
But  Knowledge,  to  their  eyes,  her  ample  page. 

Rich  with  me  spoils  of  time,  did  ne  er  unroll ; 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 

And  froae  the  genial  ouirent  of  the  souL 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Seme  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast. 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 

Seme  mute,  inglorious  Milton, — here  may  rest; 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command ; 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise ; 
To  scatter  plen^  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbad ;  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind : 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide ; 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenious  shame : 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride, 

With  inoense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 
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Far  from  the  madding  erowd*8  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray — 
Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life, 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insnlt  to  proteet, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  ereoted  nigh, 
With  nncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  scnlptnre  deck'd. 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

llieir  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  nnlettered  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strewB, 

That  teaoh  the  rustio  moralist  to  diei 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfdlness  a  prejr, 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e*er  resigned ; 
Left  the  warm  precinets  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Kor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behmdt 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies; 

Some  pious  drops  the  eioeing  ^e  requires ; 
ETen  from  the  tomb  the  Toiee  of  ji  ature  eries, 

Sen  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindAal  of  the  unhonor^d  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 
If  'chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 

Some  kin^d  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply,  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews  away, 

To  meet  the  Sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length,  at  noontide,  would  he  stretch. 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling,  as  in  scorn, 

Hutterm^  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove: 
Now  droopmg,  woeftil,  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  oross'd  in  hopeless  loyei 

One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill. 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree ; 
Another  came, — ^nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

JSoT  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he ; 

The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array. 
Slow  throuffh  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  bonw^ 

Approach  ana  read,  (for  thou  canst  read,)  the  lay, 
^Grav'd  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thom.^ 

THE    EPITAPH. 

Herb  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 

A  youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown ; 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 

And  lU^aneholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 

7 
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WH  Ub  bonntv,  and  hi*  «onl  li 

—  iidaraeoDip '  -    ' 

Miiery  all  h 


KnM  u  Uirgely  Mud : 
had — a  t«u-; 
tie  gained  irom  beaTeo,  ('twa»  all  he  wUh'd,)  a  biend. 


Ho  farther  Mck  his  merito  to  diiekee. 
Or  draw  his  frailties  ihtmUieir  dread  abode; 

(Then  they,  alike,  in  trembline  hope  repose,) 
The  bosont  of  hit  Father  and  hi*  Qod. 


HAMPTON  COURT. 


Baaptim  Omirt  PiOae*. 

The  Palace  of  Hampton  Court  is  situated  in  Hampton,  a  pic- 
turesque Till^;e  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  twelve  miles  westward  of  London,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6,000.  The  palace  owes  its  origin  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  This  celebrated  prelate  designed  it  as  a  residence  for 
himself  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  The  king,  however,  becom- 
ing jealous  of  its  growing  magnificence,  the  cardinal  presented  it 
to  the  sovereign  in  the  year  1526,  and  was  in  turn  rewarded  by 
the  gift  of  the  palace  at  Richmond,  and  with  enormous  manorial 
rights  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex.  On  the  accession 
of  William  HI,  to  the  throne,  that  monarch  added  many  parts  to 
the  building  and  completed  it  as  it  now  exists. 

At  present,  there  are  three  spacious  quadrangles  contained  with- 
in the  palace,  and  a  multitude  of  apartments.  Many  suits  of  rooms 
are  occupied  by  private  persons,  by  peimissioo  of  the  crown,  be- 
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ing  mostly  the  relatires  of  aristocratical  families  of  reduced  fortunes. 
The  state  apartments,  and  many  other  rooms,  have  been  converted 
into  a  kind  of  pubUc  picture  gallery,  which,  with  the  beautiful 
gardens,  have  become  a  favorite  place  of  resort.  The  total  num- 
ber  of  pictures  contained  in  the  series  is  1,027,  comprising  the 
famous  cartoons  of  Ra{4iaeL  One  of  the  rooms  is  interesting,  as 
being,  it  is  said,  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Charles  I,  after  he  was 
brought  here  by  the  army,  August  24th,  1647.  It  is  a  closet  of  an 
octagonal  form,  having  an  iron  door.  The  room  is  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  used  by  Cromwell  as  a  sleeping  apartment,  its  se- 
curity inducing  him  to  i»refer  it  to  one  more  spacious.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  notes  by  the  author  of  this  work,  on  his  visit  to  this 
place,  September  21st,  1853. 

H»npton  Court,  as  first  seen  from  the  Railway,  is  far  from  being 
imposing  in  appearance.  The  walls  appear  to  be  built  of  red  brick, 
and  not  so  grand  or  magnificent  as  one  would  imagine,  consider- 
ing the  celebrity  and  antiquity  of  the  place.  The  visitor  crosses  the 
Thames,  which  here  is  reduced  to  a  small  stream,  navigable  only  for 
boats  of  a  small  size.  After  the  gateway  from  the  outside  is  passed, 
the  first  object  is  a  row  of  buildings  on  both  sides,  which  appear 
to  be  occupied  by  the  soldiery  as  barracks.  Over  the  entrances 
of  the  several  .courts  are  busts  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  Titus, 
Trajan,  Nero,  &.c.,  originally  sent  from  Rome,  by  Pope  Leo  X  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  decorate  this  palace. 

The  paintings  of  the  palace  are  distributed  in  Upwards  of  thirty 
different  apartments,  used  formerly  by  the  various  monarchs  who 
have  resided  here,  and  are  still  called  by  their  names,  such  as  "  King 
William  III  bed  room,"  "  Q^ueen  Mary's  closet,"  "  The  Prince  of 
Wales'  drawing  room,"  &c.  The  approach  to  the  collection,  is  by 
the  King's  grand  stair  case,  painted,  as  is  stated  in  the  guide  book, 
"  by  Verrio  in  his  florid  style,  being  crowded  by  allegories,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  numerous  devices."  These,  which  con- 
sist of  all  the  prominent  heathen  divinities,  in  various  attitudes, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  demi-gods  and  heroes,  are  stated  to  be  ''  com- 
plimentary to  William  and  Mary."  It,  however,  would  be  difficult 
to  the  common  observer  to  discover  wherein.  He  indeed  sees 
quite  an  assemblage  of  beings  in  the  human  form,  nearly  naked, 
either  flying,  sitting  or  standing :  some  doing  one  thing,  some  ano- 
ther, apparently  without  unity  or  design.  What  they  have  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  honoring  of  William,  or  his  court,  does  not  dis* 
tinctly  appear.  Almost  all  attempts  of  this  kind  are  too  far-fetch- 
ed,— too  many  beings  introduced  of  whom  the  great  mass  of  the 
peo|de  know  nothing,  and  no  definite  conception  is  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  painter's  object  or  design. 

The  first  room  entered  is  the  Orand  Chamber,  a  room  sixty 
feet  long,  and  thirty-seven  wide.     There  are  sufficient  arms,  such 
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as  muskets,  pistols,  swords,  d&c,  to  equip  a  thousand  men,  dispersed 
in  various  fanciful  figures  on  the  walls.  The  pictures  in  this 
room  are  principally  military  subjects,  consisting  of  battles,  and 
portraits  of  British  Admirals.  Eight  of- the  paintings  represent 
battles  and  skirmishes  during  the  reign  of  Q^ueen  Anne,  in  the  low- 
counties.  They  were  brought  from  the  grand  chamber  at  Wind- 
sor castle,  in  1832.  The  next  room,  called  the  Kirig's  First  Pre^ 
sence  ChamAer^  are  the  portraits  of  King  William  and  his  Q^ueen 
Mary,  with  full  length  portraits  of  the  female  beauties  of  their 
court,  all  by  Kneller^  consisting  of  dutchesses  and  countesses. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  full-length  portrait  of  Peier  the  Great^ 
Emperor  of  Russia,  dated  1698,  the  year  in  which  he  visited  Eng- 
land, painted  by  Sir  G.  Kneller.  In  the  second  Presence  Chamber 
are  quite  a  number  of  paintings  from  the  old  masters,  such  as  Ti- 
tian, Bassanoj  Vandykej  P.  Veronese,  and  others. 

In  the  Audience  Chamber,  there  is  a  painting  by  Ricd,  repre* 
senting  our  Savior  in  the  hch  man's  house,  and  Mary  Magdalen 
anointing  his  feet.  These  painters  appear  to  have  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  The 
apartment  seems  to  be  one  of  a  splendid  palace,  having  chairs 
on  which  to  sit.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  beggar-like  man,  sit- 
ting on  the  floor,  and  a  dog  by  his  side  ready  to  lick  his  sores. 
Mary  Magdalen  is  depicted  more  like  a  common  courtezan,  than 
the  Mary  Magdalen  described  in  the  New  Testament  There 
is,  however,  one  painting  by  this  artist,  in  this  room,  entitled  the 
'^  Woman  taken  in  adultery,"  which  is  a  superior  production ;  un- 
commonly free  from  any  objection.  The  countenances  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  actors  in  this  scene  are  highly  expressive.  There  is 
in  the  same  room  a  childish  attempt  to  portray  the  dread  scenes 
of  death  and  the  last  judgment.  As  a  work  of  art  it  has  no  merit, 
and  its  exhibition,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  can  excite  no  other  feel- 
ing than  those  oif  contempt  and  disgust.  There  is  also  in  this 
room  a  portrait  by  Titian,  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  celebrated  found- 
er of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  his 
countenance  to  indicate  his  character :  he  looks  much  like  a  private 
gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  with  gloves  on,  like  other  genteel 
persons. 

In  the  King  William  III  Bedroom,  is  placed  the  state  bed  of 
dueen  Caroline.  The  covering  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  em- 
broidered needlework,  executed  at  an  institution  for  the  orphan 
daughters  of  clergymen,  under  the  patronage  of  her  Majesty. 
The  paintings  in  this  room  are  portraits  by  Sir  Wiliiam  Leley  of 
dutchesses  and  other  ladies  of  the  British  nobility.  The  same 
number  of  American  women,  selected  from  almost  any  part  of  our 
country,  would  not  sufier  by  comparison,  as  to  personal  beauty  or 
inteUigent  countenances. 


In  "  Her  Majesty^a  GaUery  "  is  a  figure  of  Lucretia,  by  TMatij 
represented  as  to  clothing  in  a  highly  objectionable  manner.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  Lucretia  of  Roman  history  is  intended.  If  so, 
what  right  has  any  one  to  rejaresent  this  model  of  female  virtue  in 
a  manner,  in  which,  were  she  alive,  she  would  suffer  death,  than  be 
so  exhibited.  Whatever  artists  may  say  about  exhibiting  the  human 
form  it  its  primeval  beauty,  the  legislators  o^  every  enlightened 
government  have  found  it  necessary  for  the  public  good  to  enact 
laws  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  any  living  model  of  this  kind. 
In  the  period  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  it  is  recorded  as  a 
proof  of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  public  morals,  that  a  naked 
female,  personifying  the  Goddess  of  Season,  was  drawn  in  a  tri- 
umphal car  about  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  public  exhibition  of 
similar  scenes,  though  on  canvass,  must  have  an  injurious  tendency. 

In  the  Queen^s  Bedrroom,  is  seen  the  state  bed  of  Q^ueen  Anne. 
This  like  most  other  royal  bedstsxtant,  is  quite  wide.  The  rich 
velvet  furniture  and  hangings  were  wrought  at  Spitalfield's.  The 
ceiling,  which  represents  Aurora  as  rising  out  of  the  sea,  was  paints 
ed  by  Sir  James  Thomhill.  Among  the  paintings  in  this  room 
was  one  representing  St.  John  baptizing  Christ  in  the  river  Jordan. 
Our  Lord  is  represented  as  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  river, 
which  appears  to  be  about  six  feet  wide.  John  is  represented  with 
a  dish  in  his  hand,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  dipping  up  the  wa- 
ter. The  paintings  in  the  Queen^s  Dratoing-room  are  mostly 
painted  by  West,  (our  countryman,)  and  are  of  a  superior  order. 
Among  them  is*  a  fine  painting  of  Q,ueen  Charlotte,  when  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  with  her  thirteen  children  in  the  back  ground. 
The  Departure  of  Reguhus,  and  the  Death  of  General  Wolfe,  both 
celebrated  paintings,  are  in  this  collection.  In  the  Q^ueen^s  Au- 
dience Chamber,  are  a  number  of  paintings  by  the  celebrated  Hoi* 
bein,  mostly  historical  subjects. 

The  Public  Dining-^oom,  is  hung  round  by  Arras  tapestry,  in 
five  compartments,  representing  scripture  scenes.  There  are  eight 
more  of  ''  this  splendid  tapestry  "  (so  called)  in  the  Great  Hall,  all 
of  the  same  kind.  As  specimens  of  industry  and  laborious  ap- 
plication, they  may  be  valuable ;  but  as  works  of  genius  or  art,  as 
far  as  the  drawings  and  appearance  of  the  figiues  are  concerned, 
they  are  miserable  abortions.  In  the  Private  Dining-room  are  the 
state  beds  of  King  William  and  his  Q^ueen  Mary.  Among  the 
paintings  there  is  one  by  Gainsborough,  of  Col.  St.  Ledger,  a  fine 
delicate-looking  personage,  hardly  looking  like  a  warrior. 

The  celebrated  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  from  which  so  many  en- 
gravings have  been  made  and  circulated  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  collection.  These  drawings  were 
made  by  Raphael,  to  serve  as  patterns  for  tapestry  to  decorate  the 
Papal  chapel,  according  to  the  orders  of  Leo  X.     They  represent 
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scenes  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  and  are  called  cartoansy  be- 
cause they  were  drawn  or  painted  on  sheets  of  paper.  They  were 
painted  about  the  year  1520,  and  were  bought  for  Charles  I,  by 
Reubens  the  painter.  They  are  seven  in  number,  and  the  tapes- 
try made  from  them  was  manufactured  at  Arras,  in  France. 

In  the  Portrait  Gallery,  there  are  nine  paintings  in  water  colore, 
representing  the  ''  Triumphs  of  Julius  Caesar,"  painted  by  Mantega, 
for  the  Marquis  of  tifantua.  They  were  purchased  with  the  rest  of 
his  works  by  Charles  I,  for  £80,000.  In  the  Queen's  Grand 
Chamber,  there  are  portraits  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  John  Locke, 
by  Sir  6.  Kneller.  Their  intellectual  superiority  is  seen  in  their 
countenances.  There  is  also  in  this  room,  a  portrait  of  the  cde- 
brated  Madame  Pompadour,  who  is  represented  with  her  hair  pow- 
dered. The  Ante^room  and  the  Queen's  Presence  Chamber,  are 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  naval  scenes,  re{Nresenting  most  of  the 
naval  battles  which  have  occurred  in  English  history. 

The  public  gardens,  in  front  of  the  pakce,  are  of  a  superiinr  ci- 
der, and  far  more  pleasing,  to  a  lover  of  nature,  than  those  of  the 
Tuilleries  or  Yernulles.  There  is  more  of  the  air  of  neatness 
about  the  grounds,  the  grass  has  more  of  the  appearance  of  velvet 
than  at  those  places ;  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  more  beautiful. 
The  trees  have  not  that  stiff  artificial  appearance ;  the  walks  wind 
gracefully  around,  and  the  grounds  are  not  disfigured  by  the  intru- 
sion of  discolored  and  decayed  statues  of  heathen  divinities,  so 
jNrevalent  in  the  above-named  places. 


/^>^ 


ALEXANDER  POPR 

AucxAKDKR  Pore  WAS  bom  June  Sth,  1688,  in  the  Strand, 
London,  where  his  father  was  a  hatter.     He  learned  wri- 
ting by  imitating  printed  booka,  and  at  eight  years  of  age 
he  was  placed  nnaer  the  oare  of  a  priest  named  TaTemer, 
X  under  whom  he  learned  the  radiments  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

e  He  next  was  sent  to  a  Catholic  school  near  Winchester,  and 

p,      .   ^  then  removed  to  a  seminarv  near  H^de-park  comer.    At 

jrae-^mue.  ^^  ^^  ^^  twelve  he  went  to  live  with  his  parents  at  Binfield, 

in  Windsor  forest,  and  first  discovered  his  taste  for  poetry  by  readmg  Ogilby's  Virgil 
and  Sandy^s  Ovid;  but  the  writinss  of  Spenser,  WaUer  and  Dryden,  now  became  his 
Civorite  employments  He  eariy  began  to  try  his  strength  in  poetry,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  converted  some  of  the  stories  of  Homer  into  a  play,  which 
his  school-fellows  acted  with  the  assistance  of  his  master^s  gardener,  who  undertook 
the  part  of  Ajaz.  His  first  regular  composition  was  his  Ode  on  Solitude ;  but  his  Pas- 
torals, b^un  in  1704,  introduced  him  soon  as  a  promising  bard  to  the  wits  of  the  a^ 
In  1704  he  also  wrote  the  first  part  of  Windsor  Forest,  which  was  not  completed  till 
six  years  alter,  and  inscribed  to  Lord  Lansdown.  The  Essay  on  Criticism  appeared 
in  1708,  and  in  this  most  incomparable  performance,  though  not  yet  twenty  years  old» 
he  evinced  all  the  taste,  the  genius,  ana  judgment  of  the  most  mature  reflection,  and 
the  most  consummate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  fame  of  the  Essay  was  soon 
aurpassad  by  the  Rape  of  the  lAck,  which  was  published  in  1719.    The  poet  choae  for 


Popt't  R<nm  at  Sinfieli 
[He  aboTs  is  a  repr««entatioi]  of  the  hoiue  of  Pojm'b  father,  at  Binfleld,  on  the 
LondoD  road,  adjoiDin?  Wiodsor  Forest.  Here  the  Poet  passed  his  f  OQlh  and  earlj 
Mwnhood,  and  atthis  plaee,  and  at  Twickenham,  on  the  Thunea,  be  wrote  those  work* 
whieh  cetabliidied  hi>  fame  aa  one  of  the  greatest  poeta  in  the  Eogltih  language. 
Aboat  half  a  mile  from  the  houae  la  a  beech  tree  in  the  foreat,  where,  it  is  said,  lie 
eompoeed  many  of  hia  verve&  The  celebrated  Lord  Littleton  carved  upon  it  "  Em 
Tarm  aoMa."] 

hii  aabject  die  sportive  condnot  of  Lord  Petre  In  ctltHngf  off  a  lock  of  Hn.  Fermor's 
hair;  and  he  had  the  happineaa,  by  the  eloqnent  and  delicate  einutons  of  hie  mnae, 
and  the  creative  power*  of  hia  imngiiiatiDa,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  of- 
fended parttea.  The  Temple  of  Fame  neit  engaged  the  public  attention,  and  in  1713 
he  pabluhed  propoaale  for  a  translation  of  Homer's  Illiad  b;  aubecriptioo.    This  was 

CerooaJy  aapported  by  the  public,  and  the  poet  received  from  bis  subscribers  jCS,000 
idea  £1.200  which  the  bookseller.  Llntot,  gate  him  for  the  copy.  Thus  raised  to 
independence  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius,  Pope  purchased  a  house  at  Twickenham, 
where  he  removed  wiUi  his  father  and  mother,  1716.  In  1717  he  published  a  collee- 
tjon  of  his  poems,  bnt  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  which  appeared  m  1731,  he  proved 
to  the  world  that  he  had  consulCed  hia  private  emolument  more  than  his  fame.  The 
■nceeas  with  which  the  lliiod  had  been  received,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  the 
Odyia^,  with  the  a^^istaoce  of  Broome  and  Fenton,  whose  laboiv  be  reworded  with 
4000,  and  he  received  the  same  honorable  snbecription  as  before,  bat  only  £600  from 
the  bookaeller.  In  17ES,  he  joined  Swift  and  Arbothnotin  writing  aome  mlscelluiea, 
and  in  1727  he  pablisbed  hi*  Daneiad,  with  notea  by  Swift:,  under  the  name  of  Serib- 
lerus.  This  singular  poem  owed  it*  origin  to  the  severe  and  illiberal  remarks  to  which 
the  poet  bad  been  exposed  from  the  inferior  seribblers  of  the  day,  and  ^ter  long  ez- 
bibitiag  patience  he  revenged  the  attack  by  the  keenest  of  aotireo.  L<»-d  Boliugbroke 
is  172B  entreated  him  to  turn  hi*  tbousht*  to  moral  aubjeots,  and  this  prodnced'hia 
Essay  on  tSma,  a  work  of  acknowledged  merit,  containing  a  ayatem  of  ethics  in  the 
Boratian  way.  In  his  ethic  epistles,  it  ia  supposed  that  he  reflected,  in  the  character 
(^Timon,  on  the  Duke  of  Chandoe;  and  thia  propentity  was  Dnfortunately  indulged 
in  hi*  satiree,  which  he  continued  till  1739.  and  in  whiA  he  censures,  in  the  severest 
langnoge,  perwini  of  the  highest  rank  and  birth.  In  1712  the  poet  gave  to  the  world 
•  fourth  book  of  hia  Dunciod,  and  prepared  a  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  edition 
of  hia  works;  but  death  stopped  his  hand.  His  conetitutionol  attack  of  the  headache 
was  uow  increased  by  a  dropsy  in  the  breast,  wliicb  baffled  all  relief,  and  he  expired 
SOth  May.  17-t4,  oL'ed  fifty-sti.  Though  a  catholic  in  religion,  it  ia  generally  suppos- 
ed that  Pope  was  little  more  than  a  deist,  as  his  Essay  on  Man  fully  justitiea ;  yet  in 
the  UttMr  port  of  his  life,  be  attended  the  service  of  the  English  church.    In  hia  per- 
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Bon  he  was  little  and  eomewhat  crooked ;  but  the  powers  of  the  mind  compensated 
for  all  the  defects  of  the  body.  He  was  capricioiis  m  his  friendships ;  and  though  he 
was  courted  bv  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  hj  lords  Harcourt,  Bolingbroke,  and  others 
distinguished  for  opulence,  as  well  as  celebrity  and  wit,  yet  he  never  forgot  the  hom- 
age which  should  be  paid  to  the  man  of  poetical  eminence,  and  of  acknowledged  lite- 
rary fiune.  His  manners,  as  Lord  Orrery  has  obeenred,  were  delicate,  easy,  and  enga- 
ging; he  treated  his  friends  with  a  politeness  that  charmed,  and  a  generosity  thai 
was  much  to  his  honor. 

Pope's  house,  or  villa,  at  Twickenham,  was  taken  down  in  1848 
and  another  building  erected  on  the  spot  where  it  stood,  and  al- 
most every  trace  of  his  residence  here,  except  some  remains  of  the 
''  Grotto,"  has  disappeared.  The  remains  of  the  poet,  with  those 
of  his  parents,  are  interred  in  Twickenham  church.  On  a  tablet 
erected  on  the  gallery  wall,  by  Bishop  Warburton,  is  the  following : 

"  ALBXAMnno  Popb,  M.  H.     Gulielmus  Spiscopus,  Glocestriensis,  Amicitia  « 
oausa  &c:  cur:  1761,  Poeta  loquitur. — ^For  one  who  would  not  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

4 

Heroes  and  kings,  your  distance  keep ; 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep. 
Who  never  flattered  folks  like  you; 
Let  Horace  blush  and  Virgil  toa** 

It  is  said  that  on  some  occasion  of  alteration  in  the  church,  or 
burial  of  some  person  in  the  same  spot,  the  coffin  of  the  Poet  was 
disinterred  and  opened  to  see  the  remains ;  and  that,  by  a  bribe  to 
the  sexton,  possession  of  the  skull  was  obtained  for  a  night,  and 
another  skull  returned  in  its  place.  Fifty  pounds,  it  is  stated,  were 
paid  to  effect  the  object  of  the  phrenologist  in  having  the  skull  of 
Pope  in  his  ]»rivate  museum. — ^The  following  composition,  (The 
Universal  Prajrer,)  it  is  said  by  Pope's  biographers,  to  have  been 
written  to  counteract  some  hetrodoxical  opinions  which  are  alleged 
to  be  contained  in  his  Essay  on  Man. 

THE   UNIVERSAL   PRATER. 
*  Jho  Opt  Max, 

What  blenings  thy  free  bounty  gires. 
Let  me  not  cast  away ; 

For  Ood  is  ^d  when  man  reeetyes: 
To  eiyoy  is  to  obey. 

Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  spaa 
Thy  goodness  let  me  bound. 

Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man. 
When  thousands  worlds  are  round. 

Let  not  this  weak,  nnknowing  hand 
Presmne  thy  bolts  to  throw. 

And  deal  damnation  round  the  land. 
On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  thy  graee  impart. 
Still  in  the  rignt  to  stay : 

If  I  am  wrong,  O  teach  my  heait 
To  find  that  better  way. 


Faihu  of  all  I  in  erery  age, 

la  CTery  dime  adored. 
By  saint,  oy  savage,  and  by  sage, 

JehoTah,  Jove,  or  Lord  I 

Tlion  Great  First  Cause,  least  onderstood ; 

Who  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  bnt  this.  That  thou  art  good. 

And  that  myself  am  blind ; 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  estate. 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And,  binding  Nature  Cut  in  Fate, 

Left  fr«e  Uie  homan  will : 

What  eonseienee  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do. 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shnn. 

That,  more  than  heaven  parsneL 


Ba*e  ma  alike  from  fooluh  pride. 

Or  impioiu  diMODtent, 
At  uight  thj  vjadoin  hw  denied. 

Or  tinghl  thy  goodnen  leaL 

Teaeb  me  to  feel  •notfaer'i  woe. 
To  hide  the  bolt  I  we: 

nat  mtroj  I  to  othen  show, 
that  nwrey  ebow  to  me. 


Thii  dav,  be  bread  and  peao*  ny  1 
All  eue  benealh  Qie  IDII, 

Thou  laow'at  if  beat  beetoVd  or  i 
And  let  thj  vill  be  done. 

To  thee,  whoee  temple  ia  til  tpaee, 
Whoee  altar,  earth,  a«a,  tUeal 

One  ehonu  let  all  beings  reiael 
AU  Natnre'i  mcUM  riie! 


ItidimeKd  HUl  and  Sridfft. 

The  populous  village  of  Richmond,  so  celebrated  for  its  beauti- 
ful scenery,  is  situated  on  the  river  Thames,  about  ten  miles  west- 
erly from  London,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  8,000.  The 
original  name  of  the  place  was  Sheen,  a  Saxon  word,  signifying 
Resplendent.  During  the  early  period  of  its  history,  Richmond 
was  distinguished  as  a  royal  residence.  In  the  royal  palace  of 
Sheen,  the  kings  Edward  the  First,  Second,  and  Third,  resided, 
and  when  the  old  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1499,  it  was  re- 
built by  Henry  YII,  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  and  the  name  of  the 
place  changed  to  Richmond.  Henry  VUI  was  a  frequent  resident 
here,  and  the  palace  was,  for  a  short  time,  the  abode  of  Cardinal 
Wolaey  after  he  had  given  away  Hampton  Court  to  his  avaricious 
master.     Q.ueen  Elizabeth  died  here,  March  24th,  1603,  and  after 
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her  death  the  palace  vras  rarely  visited  by  royalty,  and  it  gradually 
fell  into  decay.  On  the  west  side  of  Richmond  Oreen,  an  old  aicb- 
way  remains  a  lonely  relic  to  indicate  the  favorite  abode  of  the 
English  sovereigns. 

Richmond  Hill  is  a  spot  consecrated  by  poets  and  historians. 
Standing  on  a  plateau,  or  elevated  level  walk  here,  the  spectat<M' 
sees  before  him  no  less  than  seven  counties :  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Hampshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hert- 
fordshire. Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  richest  woodland  scenery 
in  England  stretches  out  before  him.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Thomson  in  his  poem  on  the  '^  Seasons." 

Here  let  ns  sweep 
The  bonndleaB  kndseape — now  the  raptured  eye, 
Exulting,  Bwift  to  huffe  Avousta  send ; 
Now  to  the  sister  hilb  that  skirt  her  plain. 
To  lofbr  Hasbow  now,  and  now  to  wnere 
Majestic  Windsok  lifts  his  princely  brow, 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  riew. 
Calmly  magnificent — then  will  we  turn 
To  where  we  silrer  Thamb  first  rural  grows, 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray 
Luxurious,  there  rore  through  the  pendent  woods 
That,  nodding,  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat. 
And  stooping  thence  to  Ham's  embowering  walks, 
Here  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of  ToAxn, 
Far  winding,  up  to  where  the  Muses  haunt, 
To  Twiok'nam's  bowers,  to  roval  HAMPTOir's  pile. 
To  Clabxiiomt's  terraced  height,  and  Esbxe's  groYes. 
Enchantinff  rale  I  beyond  whatever  the  Muse 
Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  sung. 
O  vale  of  bliss  I  O  softly  swelling  hills 
On  which  the  power  of  cultirstion  lies. 
And  Joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil — 
Heavens!  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires. 
And  glittering  towers,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays  I 

Richmond  Pabk,  one  of  the  fairest  and  stateliest  in  England,  is 
eight  miles  in  circumference,  containing  upwards  of  2,200  acres. 
Here  the  visitor  may  wander  for  hours  in  the  variegated  scenes 
which  it  presents,  and  occasionally  may  have  a  glance  at  the  stately 
deer  which  here  roam  at  liberty. 

There  are  numerous  rides  and  drives  through  this  splendid  park 
which,  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  it  was  present- 
ed to  the  Mayor  in  perpetuity,  on  trust,  by  Cromwell,  has  long 
been  a  place  of  resort  for  the  citizens  of  London.  Charles  I  had 
previously  enclosed  it,  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  an  attempt 
was  again  made  to  exclude  the  public  by  the  Princess  Amelia,  his 
daughter ;  but  a  patriotic  brewer  of  the  place,  name  Lewis,  success- 
fully resisted  the  encroachment ;  a  memorial  to  him  was  subse- 
quently raised  by  the  grateful  inhabitants,  and  his  portrait  may  be 
seen  adorning  the  walls  of  most  of  the  taverns  in  the  town. 


•  PBmbroke  Lodge,  the  present  seat  of  Lord  John  Russell,  is  in 
this  place.  It  was,  for  a  long  period,  in  the  gift  of  the  Sovereign, 
or  rather  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

Richmond  Bridge^  erected  in  1777,  (seen  in  the  engraving,)  con- 
nects Richmcmd  with  Twickenham,  where  Pope's  villa  was  situa- 
ted. From  the  bridge  a  fine  view  is  presented  of  Richmond  Hill, 
also  the  numerous  viUas,  terraces,  hotels,  d&c.  The  P&rish  Church, 
a  quaint  old  building  of  stone,  brick,  and  flint,  is  an  interesting 
structure,  on  account  of  its  being  the  bunal-{dace  of  several  distin- 
guished persons,  among  whom  was  Thomson,  the  author  of  the 
'<  Seasons."  Collins,  the  friend  of  the  poet,  mourned  his  death  in 
a  touching  and  beautiful  ode,  in  which  he  says,  affectionately : 

Remembrancd  oft  fchall  haunt  the  shore, 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest ; 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest. 

"On  the  outside  is  a  monument,  or  medallion,  in  marble,  erected  by  the  present 
aetor,  Mr.  Charies  Keaa,  to  the  memory  of  Edmund,  his  iather.  The  body  of  the  great 
tragedian  is  interred  below,  those  to  whom  the  edifice  belongs,  or  who  were  entrust- 
ed with  the  temporary  managemnt  of  it,  refusing  to  admit  either  within  the  interior, 
because  he  was  an  aetor;  but  thousands  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  their  tribute  at  the 
tomb  of  this  great,  though  erratic,  son  of  eeniua.  At  tiie  most  distant  extremity  of 
the  Green,  near  the  river,  is  the  Theater,  where  poor  Kean  used  to  *  strut  and  fret  hit 
little  hour,'  as  manager.  It  was  a  favorite  resoit  of  his  in  summer,  and  here,  in  1888, 
be  died  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  agd" 


KEW. 


Kew  is  a  picturesque  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about 
seven  miles  from  London,  and  one  and  a-half  from  Richmond. 
The  grounds,  which  so  distinguish  this  place,  are  laid  out  in  the 
most  tasteful  manner,  -with  serpentine  walks,  little  hillocks,  clumps 
of  trees,  beautiful  flowers,  shrubbery,  grass  plats,  d6c.  About  every 
kind  of  tree,  plant,  or  shrub,  of  which  any  one  has  read  or  heard, 
is  to  be  seen  here,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  on  these  grounds  the 
greatest  collection  of  plants  in  the  world.  Every  part  of  the  globe 
is  represented.  Trees  from  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia :  tropical  trees  and  plants  from  the  eastern  and  westr 
em  continents,  are  growing  here  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  tropics. 

The  church  stands  upon  Kew-green:  it  was  greatly  enlarged 
through  the  munificence  of  William  lY,  after  whose  decease,  in 
1838,  nearly  £5,000  were  found  to  have  been  set  aside  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  In  the  church  is  buried  the  king's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  youngest  son  of  George  III.    In  the 
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church-yaid  are  buried  Meyer,  Zoffany,  and  Gainsborough,  the  dis- 
tinguished painters.  Adjoining  Kew-green  is  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.  The  old  red  brick  palace  was  occupied 
by  Queen  Charlotte  as  a  nursery  for  her  children ;  and  here  she 
expired  in  1818.  The  Pagoda  was  designed  in  imitation  of  the 
Chinese  Taa,  in  1757  ;  it  consists  of  ten  stories,  163  feet  in  height. 
There  are  several  other  ornamental  buildings  in  the  grounds ;  be- 
sides an  observatory,  used  for  some  time  by  the  British  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  The  Botanic  Oardens  at  Kew  are 
open  to  the  public  from  one  till  six  every  day,  the  entrance  being 
from  Kew-green.  The  new  palm-house  is  perhaps  the  finest  in 
Europe ;  its  total  length  is  362  feet  six  inches ;  the  ribs  and  columns 
are  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  roof  is  glazed  with  sheet  glass,  slightly 
tinged  with  green ;  the  floor  is  of  perforated  cast  iron,  under  which 
are  laid  the  pipes,  &c.,  for  warming  with  hot  water. ;  and  the  smoke 
is  conveyed  from  the  furnace  by  a  flue,  479  feet,  to  an  ornamental 
shaft  or  tower,  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  cost  of  this  magnificent 
palm-house  has  been  upwards  of  £30,000.  The  gardens  are  visit- 
ed  by  many  thousand  persons  every  season  ;  and,  under  the  judi- 
cious curatorship  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  have  been  greatly  extended 
and  improved : 

So  lits  enthroned  in  regetable  pride 
Imperiml  Eew,  by  Thames'  glistening  side ; 
Obedient  sails  from  realms  nnfiirrowed  bring, 
For  her  the  unnamed  progeny  of  spring. 

Among  the  rarities  here,  is  a  weeping  willow,  raised  from  that 
which  overshadowed  Napoleon's  tomb  at  St.  Helena  ;  the  Egyptian 
papyrus;  the  bread-fruit  tree  from  the  South  Sea  Islands;  the 
cocoa-nut,  coffee,  and  cow-trees ;  the  banana  and  cycas  (sago) ;  the 
gigantic  tujsseek  grass,  &c.  In  short,  a  more  delightful  addition 
ha3  not  of  late  been  made  to  the  public  recreation  than  in  the  ex* 
tension  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew. 


JAMES  THOMSON. 

Jiim  Tbomsow,  the  anthor  of  the  Seasons,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister,  was  bom 
Bept  11th,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  Roxburghshire,  about  two  miles  from  Kelso.  He  was 
educated  at  Jedburffh  school,  and  then  entered  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He 
here  distinguished  himself  by  the  elegance  and  spirit  of  his  compositions,  and  when 
he  had  been  directed  by  the  divinity  professor,  Hamilton,  to  write  an  exercise  on  a 
psalm,  descriptiye  of  the  greatness  ana  majesty  of  God,  his  para|)hrase  was  much  ad- 
mired for  its  fire  and  its  poetioal  beauties.  He  then  studied  divinity,  but  soon  relin- 
4^uished  it,  as  he  opnsidered  the  profession  too  confined  for  the  expansion  of  his  abili- 
tieSb  He  determined  to  seek  in  London  the  patronage  which  might  be  extended  to 
merit,  imd  th^  publication  of  his  *'  Wint^ri**  1726,  soon  introduced  him  to  the  potioe 
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of  lb«  ffTMt  and  letrned.  By  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Rnndle,  afUrwards  biihop  of 
Derry,  ne  wm  recommended  to  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  and  attended  his  eon  as  a  com* 
panion  in  his  travels  on  the  continent.  The  popularity  of  "  Wiater/'  produced  Sum- 
mer in  1727,  Spring  1728,  and  Autumn  in  1780:  and  other  pieces  were  also  published 
to  prove  the  diligence,  the  patriotism,  and  the  creative  powers  of  the  poet  The  death 
of  nis  noble  pupil  was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  the  chancellor,  and  Thomson 
was  thus  reduced  from  a  state  of  comfort  and  independence,  to  a  narrow  and  preca- 
rious subsistence.  The  place  of  secretary  of  the  briefs,  which  he  had  obtained^  from 
the  chancellor,  fell  at  his  death,  yet  the  generosity  of  his  friends  was  kindly  exert- 
ed ;  he  was,  by  the  recommendation  of  lord  Ly  ttleton,  noticed  and  patronized  with 
a  pension  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  same  noble  friend  he 
obtained,  in  1746,  the  office  of  surveyor^eneral  of  the  Leeward  islaoda  He  died  of 
a  fever,  27th  Aug.  1748,  and  was  buried  in  Richmond  church,  Surrey.  His  execu- 
tors were  lord  Lyttleton  and  Mr.  Mitchell  Besides  his  Seasons,  Thomson  wrote  an 
elegant  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  1727 — ^Britannia,  a  political  poem, 
occasioned  by  the  quarrels  of  the  Spaniards  with  England,  with  respect  to  America 
—liberty,  a  poem  in  five  books,  containing  ancient  and  modern  Italy  compared, 
Greece,  Rome,  Britain,  the  Prospect — ^the  Castle  of  Indolence,  an  allegorical  poem, 
after  Spenser^s  manner — besides  some  tragedies,  which  were  received  on  the  itage 
wi^  reiterated  and  deserved  applause — ^Agamemnon,  acted  1788— Edward  and  £1- 
eanora,  a  tragedy,  not  acted  in  conseouence  of  the  dispute  between  the  prince  of 
Wales,  his  patron,  and  the  king — ^the  Masque  of  Alfred,  written  jointly  with  Mallett — 
Tancred  and  Sigismnnda,  ftom  Gil  Bias,  acted  1746— and  Coriolanus,  acted  after  his 
death  for  the  benefit  of  his  sisters.  Thomson  in  private  life  was  an  amiable,  pious 
and  benevolent  character,  with  great  goodness  of  heart  and  the  most  virtuous  dispo- 
sition. As  a  poet  he  poesessed  powers  and  perfections  peculiarly  his  own.  His  Sea- 
sons display  the  most  glowing,  animated,  and  interesting^  descriptions  of  nature,  in 
language  at  once  elegant,  simple,  and  dignified.  They  bring  before  us,  as  is  well  ob- 
served, the  whole  magnificence  of  nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadftil.  The  gayety 
of  spring,  the  splendor  of  summer,  the  tranquillity  of  autumn,  and  the  horrors  of  win- 
ter, take  each  in  turn  the  possession  of  our  minda  In  the  midst  of  a  florid  and  lux- 
nriant  flow  of  imagery,  some  exuberances  perhaps  may  be  found  by  the  critic,  but  the 
merits  of  the  poet  are  built  on  too  solid  a  foundation  to  be  shaken,  and  while  the  de- 
lightfiil  changes  of  the  varied  year  continue  to  convey  pleasure  to  the  eye,  so  long 
must  the  verse  of  the  poet  entertain  the  mind  with  the  moat  seducing  powers  of  welf 
managed  description  and  of  animated  portraiture. 

Thomson's  house,  or  rather  cottage,  is  still  in  existence  at  the 
foot  of  Kew  Lane,  two  miles  from  the  Thames.  After  his  death, 
his  cottage  was  purchased  by  George  Ross,  Esq.,  who,  out  of  ven- 
eration for  his  memory,  forbore  to  pull  it  down,  but  enlarged  and 
improved  it  at  a  great  expense.  The  walls  of  the  cottage  were  left, 
though  its  roof  was  taken  off,  and  the  walls  continued  upward  to 
their  present  height.  Thus  what  was  Thomson's  house,  forms  the 
entrance  hall  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  house.  The  part  of  the  hall 
on  the  left,  was  the  room  where  Thomson  used  to  sit.  Here  is 
preserved  a  three  legged  stand  in  which  is  inserted  a  scroll  of  satin 
wood  on  which  is  inscribed — 

**  On  this  table  James  Thomson  constantly  wrote.  It  was  therefore  purchased 
of  his  servant  who  also  gave  these  brass  hooks,  on  which  his  hat  and  eane  were 
hung  in  this  his  sitting  room.  r.  a. 

Behind  the  house  is  the  garden  of  Thomson,  a  scene  of  wild 
pensive  beauty.  A  large  elm  is  pointed  out  as  the  one  under  which 
his  alcove  stood.  This  alcove,  (a  simple  wooden  construction)  has 
been  removed  to  the  extremity  of  the  grounds,  and  now  stands  un- 
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der  a  large  Spanish  chestnut-tree  in  the  shrubbeiy.    On  it«  fhmt 
is  painted 

la  and  tlittc  cbanga." 


TKoiluofi'j  CoUoffB  in  Sew  Lout. 

Thomson  is  buried  in  Richmond  Church,  where  there  is  a  brass 
tablet  erected  to  his  memory  with  the  following  inscription : 

"  Iif  Uw  BmrOi,  under  thii  Tabtat,  wrt  th«  remains  of  Juui  Taoiaox, 
A«thar  of  tba  bMntifal  Po«nia,  entitled,  The  Scmom,  Cutle  of  Indolauea, 
A«.,  whi  died  at  Ei«hmaod  on  the  STUi  of  Angnrt,  and  ww  buried  her*  on 
the  3»th,  <^d  atjle,  1148.  Tha  Eari  of  Bnohan,  nnwillinf  that  to  good  a 
nan,  and  to  iweet  a  Poet,  ihonld  remain  vithont  a  memorial,  haa  denoted 
"^    -'         "  -  t,  fbr  the  latiebetion  of  hii  admirara,  in  the  yeaiof  oni 


thepUoe 

Lard,17» 


17«." 

"  Father  of  light  and  life,  than  Qood  Sapreme  I 

O  teach  me  That  ii  good  ;  teach  me  mjtelf  t 

SaTe  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vioe. 

From  ever;  low  pnnnit  t  and  feed  my  lonl 

With  knowledge,  eontcioni  peace,  and  Tirtne  pure. 

Sacred,  anbatautial,  neT«>fading  bliM. —  Winltr. 
The  following  extracts  comprise  the  beginning  and  end  of  Thom- 
son's celebrated  Hymn  at  the  conclusion  of  "  The  Seasons :" 
^teut,  aa  tbey  obange.  Almighty  Father,  tlicae 
Are  bttt  the  varied  Qod^    The  rolling  year 
la  ftill  of  Tnia,     Forth  in  the  pleaaing  Spring 
Tnr  beaaty  walk*,  tbt  tendemeaa  and  love. 
Wide  fln^  the  fielda ;  the  wtteaiDg  air  ii  balm ; 
'Echo  the  maantaiaa  ronnd ;  the  foreat  muile* ; 
And  every  uau,  and  even*  heart  it  joy. 
Then  comea  tbt  glory  in  the  lommer  montba. 
With  light  and  heat  reftilgant.    Then  tbt  lan 
Shoot*  full  perfectiua  throngh  the  awelling  year: 
And  oft  THT  Toun  in  dreadfbl  thnoder  ipMki ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  ere, 
By  brooka  and  grovea,  in  hollo w-whiapering  galea. 
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Tut  bofanty  shines  in  Antomn  nneonfined, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  liresi 
In  Winter  awfnl  Tbou  1  with  clouds  and  storms 
Aronnd  Thmm  thrown,  tempest  o*er  tempest  roU'd. 
Muestie  darkness  I  on  the  whirlwind's  wing. 
Riding  snblime,  Tbou  hidst  the  world  adore, 

And  humblest  Kature  wiUi  tbt  northern  blast 

•  ••••• 

Should  fiste  command  me  to  the  fbrthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarous  oIimes» 
Rirers  unknown  to  song ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Ilames  on  th*  Atlantic  isles ;  'tis  nought  to  me : 
Since  God  is  erer  present,  erer  felt, 
In  the  Toid  waste  as  in  the  city  ftdl : 
And  where  Hx  vital  breathes  there  must  be  Joy. 
When  even  at  the  last  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
And  winff  m^  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerftl  will  obey ;  there,  with  new  powers, 
Will  timnf^  wonders  sing :  I  cannot  go 
Where  Umversal  Love  not  imileB  around. 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 
From  seeming  Evil  still  educing  Good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  Mtter  still. 
In  infinite  progression.    But  1  lose 
Myself  in  Him,  in  Light  ineffable  I 
Come  then,  ezpreMive  Silence,  muse  His  praise. 


CHISWICK— WILLIAM  HOGARTH,  &c. 

Chiswick  is  a  village  on  the  Thames,  about  seven  miles  from 
London.  The  parish  church  is  of  a  picturesque  character,  and  the 
church  yard  contains  the  remains  of  a  number  of  men  of  genius. 
Among  these,  are  those  of  Hogarth,  whose  monument  is  shown  in 
the  .annexed  engraving.  About  the  year  1760,  Hogarth  purchased 
a  house  at  Chiswick,  where  he  usually  spent  the  part  of  the  sum- 
mer season,  occasionally  visiting  his  house  in  Leicester  Fields. 

There  are  many  elegant  mansions  in  the  vicinity  of  Chiswick, 
among  the  most  prominent  is  the  Palladian  Villa,  or  ^'  Chiswick 
House,"  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  His  pleasure 
grounds  comprise  about  32  acres,  amply  adorned  with  wood  and 
water,  having  many  antique  statutes,  three  of  which  were  dug  up 
in  Adrian's  garden  in  Rome.  Attached  to  the  grounds  is  a  small 
park  stocked  with  deer.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox  died 
here  in  Sept.  1806,  and  afterwards,  in  similar  circumstances,  in 
1827,  the  gifted  Canning.  In  1814,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  many  illustrious  personages,  were  entertained 
here  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  gardens  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London,  extending  over  thirty-three  acres,  are  in 
this  parish. 
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3bmi  <^HogariK  in.  Chimiet  CktmAfori 

/   J  rrO-QtX/l^TCt^   '*^°  '"  '  ichoolniMUr,  »nd  ooewiontll^  a 

^^J  V  I  l/~y  **'»      ti-'    correetor  of  the  prew,  bound  him  Apprentiae 

O^  to  u)  enmver  of  aniu  on  pUte,  but  ^" 


„      .    .,  eenint  led  him  to  culdTate  puatinB'    The 

i'oe-nBMlft  g^    jgjg  by  whioh  he  dL.tinguUhed  hm»df 

WM  •  rcprewntation  of  Wanitead  aiMmblj,  sbont  17S0,  uid  hs  vu  now  ensaged  on 
hU  owa  sccooDt  in  ennwiiiK  anna  and  shop  bills,  and  in  designing  plal«*  for  book- 
■•lt«n.  Hie  enta  tor  Uadibnu,  and  other  irorka,  are  itill  preaerved  ai  euriositisa,  bat 
hiipowart  were  exerted  with  singular  effect,  not  only  in  portrait  painting,  but  in 
vhniuical  and  hnmoroaa  repreaentatioiu.  By  degrees  he  thus  rose  from  obacuriCT 
to  fame,  and  in  17S0  married  Bir  James  lliomhiu'B  daughter.  Tbough  the  matoa 
was  altoEeth«r  against  the  kiughta  consent,  ;et  thej  were  reooneiled,  and  the  father- 
in-law  anerwards  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  connection  which  his  daughter  had 
formed.  During  his  residence  at  Sonth  Lambelb,  soon  after  his  muriage,  he  oontri 
bated  largely  to  the  embellishment  of  Vaaiball  gardens.  In  1788,  his  llarlot's  Pro- 
greaa  reBommsnded  him  powerfully  to  the  poblie  notice,  aad  thus  by  the  moat  striking 
nene  in  cunTeving  a  simple  girl  through  all  the  horrors  and  Tioisntades  of  the 
wretchedness  oi  a  prostitute  to  a  premature  death,  he  exhibited  a  leason  to  the  nndei- 
■landing,  and  most  sensibly  touched  the  heart  Tins  sacceaaful  in  a  new  mode  of 
eoDTeymg  moral  instruction,  he  dcToted  himself  to  the  delineatian  of  other  equally 
interesting  and  appropriate  characters,  and  to  the  accnraoj  of  his  flgurn  must  be 
added  the  faithhil  representation  of  tba  dreea,  the  manners,  and  the  particularities  of 
the  m.  The  Uidnight  Conversation,  tke  B^e'a  Progress,  the  Marri^e  a-U-mode, 
the  Happy  Hsrriags,  and  other  works,  suaceeded  each  other,  and  ensured  to  the 
artdit  the  high  and  undisputed  character  of  great  genius,  strong  originality,  and  soo- 
oesaM  delineation.  After  the  peace  of  Aii-Ta-Chapelle.  be  visited  France,  and  while 
taking  a  drawing  of  the  gates  of  Calais,  be  was  arrested  aa  a  spy.  but  soon  liberated, 
a  eircuniManoa  which  he  has  beautifully  recorded  in  his  "  0,  Uie  roast  beef  of  Old 
BogUsd,'  Itii.  In  17SS,  h«  appeared  before  the  publio  as  an  author,  and  in  hia 
Anuy^of  Baanty  b«  m*d*  many  senaibla  and  original  remarks  m    ~ 
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He  first  awerted  that  a  eanre  ii  tlie  line  of  beauty,  and  that  round  swelling  fi^es 
are  most  pleasing  to  the  eye»  and  the  opinion  has  been  supported  by  other  eminent 
writers,  as  the  language  of  truth  and  natnre.  Though  he  possessed  in  an  incredible 
degree  the  powers  of  bringing  his  rivals  or  enemies  to  ridicule  or  infamy,  yet  Hogarth 
never  used  the  dangerous  talent  in  a  vindictive  degree,  though  perhaps  his  represen- 
tation of  Churchill,  as  a  canonical  bear,  and  his  portrait  of  Wilkes  may  be  said  not 
highly  to  reflect  on  his  jud^ent  or  good  sense.    He  expired  at  his  house  Leicester- 

Snare,  26th  October,  1764,  m  consequence  of  aneurism,  and  was  buried  in  Chiswick 
urehyard. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  inscriptions  oh  mon- 
uments in  the  Chiswick  churchyard.  The  first  is  on  Hogarth's 
Monument,  and  was  written  by  his  friend  the  celebrated  Garrick : 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 
Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind, 

And,  through  the  eye,  correct  the  hearts 
If  ffenius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 

If  nature  move  thee,  drop  a  tear; 
If  neither  touch  thee,  tarn  away ! 

For  Hogarth's  honored  dust  hes  here.* 


To  the  memory  of  William  Sharp,  Esq.,  SUtorieal  Sngraner,  Member  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  and  of  tae  Royal  Academy  at  Munich,  died 
July  26th,  1824,  aged  74  years. 


This  monument  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Philip  Jamis  Dx  Lovnm- 
Bouao,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  who  was  bom  at  Stratsbourg  in  Alsace,  November  1st, 
1740,  who  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  November 
28th,  1781,  and  departed  this  life  at  Hammersmith  Terrace,  March  11th, 

1812,  affcd  72  years. With  talents  brilliant  and  supereminent  as  an 

ArtiMj  he  united  the  still  more  enviable  endowments  o(  a  cultivated,  en- 
larsed  and  elegant  mind,  adding  to  both  Uiose  superior  qualties  of  the  heart, 
which  entitled  him  as  a  man  and  aa  a  Chrutian,  to  the  cordial  respect  of  the 
wise  and  good.  In  him  science  was  associated  with  Faith,  Piety  and  liber- 
ality. Virtue  with  suavity  of  manners,  and  to  the  rational  use  of  this  world, 
with  the  ennobling  hope  of  a  world  to  come.  A  deathless  Fame  will  record 
his  professional  excellence.  But  to  that  of  Friendship  beloiu;s  the  office  of 
strewing  on  his  Tomb  those  moral  fiowers,  which  displayed  themselves  in 
life,  and  which  rendered  him  estimable  as  a  Social  Being. 

Here  LoOTHXBBOuaG  repose  thy  laureled  head  I 

While  Art  is  cherished  thou  can'st  ne'er  be  dead ; 

Salvatob,  Poussin,  Claudk,  thy  skill  divine, 

And  beautious  Nature  lives  in  thy  designs. 


Mas.  Mabt  Pbino,  who  died  in  1861,  aged  86. 

She  was— but  words  are  wantins  to  say  what; 

Say  what  a  virtuous  woman  ou^t  to  be,  and  she  was  that 

*  Hogarth's  house  in  Chiswick  is  quite  a  sinp^ar  structure,  particularly  in  the 
ihside.  We  were  informed  there  were  no  rooms  m  the  house  of  a  regular  form,  being 
generally  of  a  triangular  shape  and  very  low  between  joists;  they  were,  in  fact,  so 
constructed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  tenants  who  were  willing  to  stay  in  them  for 
any  oonaidarftble  length  of  time^ 
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BEDFORD— ELSTOW-^OHN  BUNYAN. 

Bedford,  the  capital  town  of  Bedfordshire,  is  fifty  miles  north 
from  London.  It  is  situated  on  the  rirer  Ouse,  and  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  Offa,  the  celebrated  king  of  Mercia,  had  a 
great  predilection  for  this  town,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  a  small 
chapel  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  but  the  chapel  being  delapi* 
dated  by  long  use,  the  river  rose  with  such  violence  that  it  swept 
it  entirely  off  the  banks  on  which  it  was  built,  but,  according  to 
tradition,  the  king's  body,  enclosed  in  a  strong  sarcophagus,  was 
deposited  in  the  middle  channel  of  the  river.  Bedford,  and  the 
little  village  of  Estow,  by  its  side,  are  rendered  memorable  chiefly 
on  account  of  being  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  John  Bunyan, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


.Btinycm  Church,  Btd/ord, 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1853,  we  took  the  morning  train  from 
London  and  arrived  in  Bedford  after  a  passage  of  about  three  hours. 
As  we  came  near  Bedford,  I  observed,  on  the  right,  an  ancient  look- 
ing village,  containing  about  seventy-five  houses.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  that  this  was  Elstow,  the  native  place  of  Bunyan  ;  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born  was  still  standing.  On  onr  arrival  iu 
Bedford,  I  inquired  for  the  Bunyan  Church,  which  I  found  to  be 
a  modern  structure,  of  which  the  annexed  cut  is  a  representation. 

Calling  on  the  sexton,  I  was  conducted  into  the  vestry  of  the 
church,  where  the  chair  of  Bunyan,  in  the  old  simple  antique  style, 
is  still  in  good  preservation.  I  found,  by  inquiry,  that  the  congre* 
gation  who  met  in  the  church  were  open  Communion  Baptists, 
or  rather  Independents.  Members  of  the  church  were  baptized  by 
immersion,  or  in  any  other  mode  they  might  prefer.     Those  who 
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viBhed  it,  could  have  their  infants  baptized.  The  church  conBist 
ed  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  members.  A  Sunday-school 
was  kept  up  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  scholars.  The  con- 
gregation met  three  times  on  Sunday  :  in  the  morning  at  half-past 
10  o'clock,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  at  6. 

Near  the  entrance  door,  inside  oflfae  church,  ihe  names  of  alt  the  pas- 
tors, including  John  Bunyan,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  congre- 
gation from  itg  first  commencement  to  the  present  lime,  are  engraved 
nn  a  tablet.  On  the  outside  wall  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Hannah  Bunyan,  who  died  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  seventy.six  years.  She 
was  the  great  grand -daughter  of  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
and  is  stated  to  he  the  last  descendant  now  known.* 


Dnwn  bj  Ifaa  Authur,  Sept.  370, 1BS3. 

Elstow  is  one  mile  from  the  outskirts  of  Bedford.  There  are 
no  houses  on  the  route  between  the  villages.     The  country  is  open 

*  BiuiTUi  h>d  six  ehildren — three  soni  knd  thre«  daughtan.  In  a  recent  edition  of 
tli«  Pilsrun'i  Prc^eM  publiihed  in  London  the  prewnt  year,  (18fi3,)  it  ii  eUted  that 
a  Hn.  Benegar,  liiine  at  Ialin)tton,  In  184T,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty- fonr,  vaa  •  lineal  de- 
•euidaDt  From  John  Banyan,  the  anthor  of  tiie  PiJgriiii'i  l^greea,  by  hii  iod  JoHph. 
It  is  alao  stated  that  there  a  atilt  liriiig,  at  UdcoId.  an  aged  farmer,  Bobert  Bunyan, 
abo  a  lin««l  deaeendaat  tVo^igh  the  same  pwtntage. 
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and  generally  level,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  better 
portion  of  the  northern  Atlantic  States,  excepting,  of  course,  the. 
hedge-rows  on  each  side  of  the  road,  which  were  so  thicknset,  that 
in  many  places  one  could  hardly  see  into  the  fields  adjoining  the 
road. 

As  I  entered  the  village,  I  was  quite  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  a  man  tinkering'^  in  the  narrow  street,  nearly  opposite  the  small 
house  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  engraving.  This  house,  I  was 
afterwards  informed,  was  the  one  in  which  John  Bunyan  was  bom, 
and  where  he  lived,  and,  in  all  probability,  worked  at  the  same 
business  on,  or  near  the  same  spot^  two  centuries  before.  The  ac- 
companying view  shows  the  southern  extremity  of  the  village  as  it 
is  entered  on  the  Bedford  road.  The  haw-thorn  hedges  appear  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  thatched-roofed  cottages  next.  The 
Bunyan  house  is  the  smallest  in  the  view,  and  has  two  windows 
in  its  roof.  By  the  very  ancient  appearance  of  the  houses,  &c.,  I 
should  judge  there  had  been  no  material  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  village  since  the  time  that  Bunyan  lived  in  it  two  cen- 
turies since.  Even  the  dress  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  appeared 
quite  antiquated,  and  judging  from  some  language  which  I  heard 
while  in  the  village,  the  morality  of  the  inhabitants  remained  at  the 
same  standard  as  in  the  days  of  Bunyan. 

Having  made  some  inquiries  of  an  aged  and  respectable  inhabi- 
tant, who  had  always  lived  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Bunyan 
house,  he  kindly  offered  his  services  in  conducting  me  to  the  locali- 
ties in  which  I  felt  interested.  The  cottage  in  which  Bunyan  was 
born,  and  in  which  he  lived,  was  of  course  the  first  spot  visited. 
As  I  entered  this  humble,  but  venerated  dwelling,  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  its  great  antiquity.  The  entrance  door  from 
the  street  was  so  low  that  a  person  of  but  moderate  height  could 
but  hardly  enter  it  without  stooping.  The  floor  was  of  brick,  and 
the  timbers  overhead  projected  below  the  ceiling.  William  Church, 
the  tenant,  was  absent  as  a  day  laborer,  but  his  wife,  a  respectable 
looking  woman,  was  working  at  the  wash-tub,  near  the  large  fire- 
place. I  told  her  I  had  rather  have  the  privilege  of  coming  under 
her  roof  than  of  going  into  the  palace  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  that 
John  Bunyan,  the  tinker,  who  once  lived  in  her  house,  was  better 
known,  and  more  respected  in  America,  wherei  I  belonged,  than  all 
the  kings  and  queens  they  ever  had,  or  probably  ever  would  have, 
in  England.     Also,  that  John  Bunyan's  book  was  more  read  and 

*  In  a  conversation  I  held  with  him,  I  found  hit  name  was  George  Jackson,  of  Nor* 
folk  County,  hut  now  lived  at  Bedford.  He  took  occasional  turns  ahout  the  country, 
purchasing  old  brass,  Ac  In  the  present  instance,  as  I  saw  him,  be  was  tinkering 
over  a  brass  warming-pan,  knocking  out  the  iron  ware  around  the  edge.  As  he  wish- 
ed to  purchase  brass  only,  and  that  by  weight,  he  did  not  wish  to  p»y  for  old  iron. 
P]B»  accordingly,  mAdp  %  sepiiration  of  these  two  substances. 
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admired  in  my  country  than  in  any  other,  and  that  his  name  vonld 
be  venerated,  while  the  names  of  theii  great  men  of  the  present  age 
would  be  forgotten. 

The  annexed  engrav- 
ing shows  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Bunyan 
house  at  the  present 
time,  (1663.)  Instead 
of  the  timbers  which 
formerly  appeared  on 
the  outside  of  the  walls, 
nothing  is  now  seen  but 
a  plastered  surface.  A 
small  building,  or  shop, 
formerly  attached  to  the 
south  side,  as  well  as  a 
Amyo.  Ho^,  Btu<«.  [ajgg  structure  of  brick 

joining  it  at  the  north,  are  now  taken  down  ;  part  of  the  wall  of 
which  is  now  standing.  Banyan's  shop  was  attached  to  the  back 
side  of  the  house,  in  a  kind  of  leanto,  so  that  a  person  had  to  de- 
scend a  step  or  two  in  order  to  enter  iti  The  house.  I  was  inform- 
ed, was  in  possession  of  W.  H.  Whitbread,  Esq.,  who  lived  about 
nine  miles  distant,  and  the  rent  of  it  was  three  pounds  per  year,  one 
half  of  which  was  paid  in  December,  the  other  in  June,* 

FoUowii^  the  village  street  to  the  south,  we  next  went  into  the 
Elstow  church.  The  rude  carvings  over  the  door  and  every  thing 
about  it  show  it  to  be  a  structure  of  great  antiquity.  Part  of  the 
original  building  only  remains  entire,  sufficient,  however,  to  ac- 
commodate the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  grave  of  the  per- 
secutor of  Bunyan,  is  within  its  walls.  The  monumental  stone, 
with  an  inscription  to  his  memory,  was  pointed  out.  The  "  armo- 
rial bearings,"  or  coats  of  arms,  of  some  of  the  ancient  families,  are 
seen  emhlaizoned  on  the  walls.  A  helmet,  with  a  tattered  flag,  or 
dress,  belonging  to  some  ancient  warrior,  also  hung  near  the 
pulpit.  An  ancient  stone  coffin,  recently  dug  up  in  the  vicinity, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  church.  The  belfry,  in  which  it  was  the  am- 
bition of  Bunyan  to  assist  the  bell-ringer,  in  his  boyish  days,  the 
church-yard,  with  its  venerable  looking  trees,  the  village-green, 
with  the  ancient  building  now  used  as  a  school-house,  all  now  pro- 
bably retain  very  much  the  appearance  they  did  in  Bunyan's  time. 

*  Mj  conductor  ia  formed  me  that  the  vagei  of  >  laborer  in  thii  vioiaity  -wvn  twanlj 
p«De«  (■bont  87  cenia  Ameriean  monef.)  per  day.  Duriog  barTeat-time  the  -wagu 
of  laborer!  were  at  the  rat«  of  fear  poands  per  month, /our  piiili  o/o/»  daily,  with  all 
the  nnall  beer  the;  wiahed  to  drr'nk.  They,  however,  had  to  board  themtelTea.  At 
the  time  I  vm  in  Elitow,  the  price  of  vheat  averaged  forty-flve  ■hillingt  par  aaolc, 
vhieh  eoataina  abont  Ave  boiheli. 
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Bedford  Jail,  tokerc  Sunjfoit  (btdM  kU  PUgrim'i  Prognti. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the  old  Jail,  for- 
merly on  Bedford  Bridge,  the  damp  "  den"  overhangii^  the  sluggish 
OuBe,  in  which  John  Bunyan  wrote  the  First  Part  of  the  Pilgriin's 
Progress,  a  work  "  natural  as  Shakspeare,  as  familiar  bs  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  as  idomatic  as  the  Authorized  Version ;  the  spring  and 
fountain  of  the  glorious  dreamer's  inspiration.  This  remarkable 
work  has  been  read  with  avidity  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  has  been  translated  into  more  than  thirty  languages — 
an  honor  paid  to  no  other  book,  the  Book  of  God  alone  excepted." 

On  a  board,  or  tablet,  affixed  on  the  first  house  seen  on  the  en- 
graving, on  page  sixty-eight,  is  the  following  notice: — "By  an 
order  of  Sessions,  constables  are  to  apprehend  all  vagrants  coming 
into  this  town."  In  the  central  pert  of  the  village,  I  observed 
another  notice  fixed  on  a  house,  viz. : — "  By  an  order  of  the  magis- 
trates, constables  are  to  apprehend  all  vagrants  beggars  in  this 
parish." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Bunyan 's  name,  as  written  on  a  tatter 
ed  copy  of  "  Fox's  Martyrology  j"  and  on  a  page  of  that  book,  un- 
der the  engraving  of  an  owl  appearing  at  a  council  held  by  Pope 
John,  at  Rome,  he  had  written  the  four  lines  above  : 

"Doth  the  ovle  to  them  >pper 
Whieb  put  tham  all  into  a  fear 
Will  not  tb«  msD  in  treble  erovn 
Fright  th*  o«le  onto  the  ground." 
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JP'ocsimile  of  BunyafC%  name  and  writing. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  state  that  Bunyan's  hand-writing  was 
afterwards  much  improved.  His  last  act  was  one  of  charity.  On 
his  return  from  Reading,  where  he  had  succeeded  in  reconciling  a 
father  to  his  offending  son,  he  was  overtaken  with  a  heavy  rain  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  get  to  his  friend  Strudwick,  on  Snow  Hill,  in 
London.  He  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  after  ten  days'  illness 
he  died,  on  the  last  day  of  August.  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields.  The  following  inscription  is  found  on  what  appears  to  be 
the  family  tomb  of  Mr.  Strudwick : — "  Mr.  John  Bunyan,  Author 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ob.  12  Aug.  1688,  M  60."  There  has 
been  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  spot  where  Bunyan's  remains 
were  deposited,  some  supposing  them  to  have  been  interred  in  that 
part  of  the  yard  formerly  known  as  the  "  Baptist  Comer." 

The  secret  of  Bunyan's  charm  is  the  strong  human  interest  which  he  gives  to  hit 
charactersw  Dr.  Franklin  remarks  that  "  Honest  John  Bunyan  is  the  first  who  has 
mingled  narrative  and  dialogue  together— a  mode  of  writing  very  engaging  to  the 
reader,  who,  in  the  most  interesting  passages,  finds  himself  admitted,  as  it  were,  into 
the  company,  and  present  at  the  conyersation.** 

**  The  happy  idea,"  says  James  Montgomery,  "  of  representing  his  story  tinder  the 
similitude  of  a  dream,  enabled  him  to  portray,  with  all  the  liyeliness  of  reality,  the 
scenes  which  passed  before  him.  It  makes  the  reader  himself,  like  the  author,  a  spec- 
tator of  all  that  occurs;  thus  giving  him  a  personal  interest  in  the  events,  an  inoivi- 
dual  sympathy  for  the  aotors  and  sufferers. 

Rol>ert  Southey,  the  poet-laureate— the  high-church  advocate,  the  apologist  of  per* 
tecution — describes  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  as  "  a  book  which  makes  its  way  through 
the  fancy  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart  The  child  pursues  it  with  wonder  and 
delight ;  in  youth  we  discover  the  genius  it  displays ;  its  worth  is  apprehended  as  we 
advance  in  years ;  and  we  perceive  its  merits  feelingly  in  declining  age." 

The  estimate  of  Coleriage  is  remarkable — ^he  says,  *'This  wonderful  work  is 
one  of  the  very  few  books  which  may  be  read  over  repeatedly  at  different  times, 
and  each  time  with  a  new  and  different  pleasure.  I  read  it  once  as  a  theolo- 
gian ;  and  let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  great  theological  acumen  in  the  work ;  onee 
with  devotional  feelings ;  and  once  as  a  poet :  I  could  not  have  believed  beforehand 
that  Calvinism  could  be  painted  in  such  ezquisitively  delightful  colors.  I  know  of  no 
book,  tibe  Bible  excepted,  as  above  all  comparison,  which  1,  according  to  my  judgitaent 
end  ezperieoee,  oookl  so  safely  recommfliid  as  teething  and  enforcing  the  whoM  sav- 
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in^  troth,  according  to  tlie  mind  that  wu  in  Christ  JesoB,  as  the  **  Pilflrrim's  Progreas^" 
It  la,  in  my  conTiction,  incomparably  the  beat  tumma  iheologm  evanpeltcm  ever  produc- 
ed by  a  writer  not  miracoloualy  inspired.  I  hold  John  Bnnyan  to  be  a  man  of  in- 
comparably greater  ^nius  than  any  of  them,  (the  Divines,)  and  to  have  given  a  far 
truer  and  more  edifying  picture  of  Christianity.  His  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  seems  to 
be  a  complete  reflection  of  Scriptare,  with  none  of  the  rubbish  of  theologians  mixed 
up  with  it  I  have  been  always  struck  by  its  piety;  I  am  now,  having  read  it 
through  again,  aftei  a  long  interval,  struck  equally,  or  even  more,  by  its  profimd 
wisdom." 


strong  human  interest  Other  allegories  oalv  amuse  the  fisncy.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
**  Pilgrim's  Progress."  That  wonderful  book,  while  it  obtains  admiration  from  the 
most  fastidious  critics,  is  loved  by  those  who  are  too  simple  to  admire  it    In  tha 


straight  and  narrow  path 
gone  backward  and  forward  a  hundred  times.  This  is  the  highest  miracle  of  geniua-* 
tiiat  things  which  are  not,  ahould  be  as  though  they  were — ^that  the  imaginations  of 
one  mind  should  become  the  personal  recollections  of  another — and  this  miracle  tha 
tinker  has  wrought  The  style  of  Bun^an  is  delightful  to  every  reader,  and  invtJu- 
able,  as  a  study,  to  every  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  wide  command  over  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  vocabulary  is  the  vocabulary  of  the  common  people.  For  mag- 
nificence, for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  everv  pur- 
pose of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  divine,  this  homely  dialect,  the  dialect  of  main 
working  men,  was  perfectly  sufficient  Though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  Eng- 
land during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  centunr,  there  were  only  two  great 
creative  minds:  one  of  those  minds  produced  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  the  other  ^a 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  I"  Other  allegonsts  have  shown  great  ingenuity,  but  no  other 
allegorists  have  ever  been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objects 
of  terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love." 

We  close  these  notices  by  an  extract  from  Lord  Campbell's  "  lives  of  the  Chief- 
Justices."  Referring  to  the  imprisonment  of  Bunyan,  his  lordship  %ays,  **  Being  cut 
off  from  the  external  world,  he  communed  with  his  own  soul,  and,  inspired  by  liim 
who  touched  Elijah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire,  he  composed  the  noblest  of  alleffories, 
the  merit  of  which  was  first  discovered  by  the  lowly,  but  which  is  now  lauded  oy  the 
most  refined  critics ;  and  which  has  done  more  to  awaken  piety,  and  to  enforce  the 
precepts  of  Christian  morality,  than  all  tke  ternumt  v/hieh  have  been  published  by  all  ike 
prelaUe  of  the  Anglican  church,** 


NORTHAMPTON,  AND  VICINITY. 

Northampton  is  sixty-six  miles  north-west  of  London,  and  is 
situated  in  the  very  heart,  or  central  part,  of  England.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  was  in  possession  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  from  the  year  907  to  921.  Its  site  was  on  the  border  of 
two  British  tribes,  in  front  of  a  vast  forest,  extending  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Northampton  contains  a  number  of  churches,  venerable  for 
their,  antiquity.  The  church  of  St.  Sepulchre  has  an  illuminated 
clock,  and  a  peal  of  eight  bells.  The  original  church,  (the  circular 
part,)  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  the  twelfth,  or  be- 
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ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  pointed  arch  began  to 
prevail.  Antiquarians  suppose  it  to  have  been  built  by  the  Knight 
Templars,  after  the  model  of  the  church  erected  over  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

A  local  writer  says,  ^'  this  architectural  rarity  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  structures  which  owe  their  existence  either  to  the  crur 
sading  spirit,  or  to  the  men  themselves  whose  lives  were  spent  in 
alternate  fighting  or  devotion — ^the  poor  fellows,  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ."  St.  Peter's  Church  is  situated  near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  one  of  the 
Norman  Lords,  it  being  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Norman  archie 
tecture  in  the  kingdom.  This  church  had  the  ancient  privilege  of 
<'  Sanctuary"  attached  to  it.  Any  person  accused  of  crime,  and 
intending  to  clear  himself  by  canonical  purgation,  should  do  it 
here. 

All  Saints'  Church,  is  in  the  center  of  the  town.  It  was  burnt 
in  1675,  and  re-built  in  1 680.  Standing  above  the  portico,  in  front 
of  this  church,  is  seen  the  statue  of  Charles  II,  in  a  Roman  costiune, 
with  the  following  inscription  underneath :  <^  This  statue  was  erect- 
ed in  memory  of  King  Charles  II,  who  gave  a  thousand  tuns  of 
timber  towards  the  re-building  of  this  church,  and  to  this  town 
seven  years  chimney-money  collected."  Another  inscription  is  to 
be  seen  in  memory  of  John  Bayles,  an  old  button-maker  of  North- 
ampton, who  died  in  1706,  above  126  years  old ;  his  daughter 
lived  to  102  years.  He  was  able  to  walk  to  neighboring  markets 
till  within  twelve  years  of  his  death.  His  diet  was  any  thing  he 
could  get.  His  body  was  extremely  emaciated,  his  flesh  feeling 
hard,  and  the  shape  of  all  his  external  muscles  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  through  the  skin.  There  is  a  marble  statue  at  this  place  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Percival,  (many  years  member  for  the 
borough,)  who  was  assassinated  on  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.  May  11th,  1812. 

The  st€^le  business  is  shoemaking,  which  has  been  carried  on 
here  from  time  immemorial.  In  the  history  of  the  place,  it  is  sta- 
ted, '^  it  is  an  old  saying,  that  you  know  when  you  are  within  a 
mile  of  Northampton  by  the  noise  of  the  lap-stones." 

A  dreadful  fire  occurred  here  September  20th,  1675,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  consumed.  It  extended  half  a  mile 
in  six  hours,  burnt  600  houses,  occupied  by  700  families.  Eleven 
lives  were  lost.  A  strong  south-west  wind  drove  the  flames  ^^  which 
made  a  noise  like  thunder,  to  the  terror  of  all  those  near  the  place." 
The  morning  after,  the  town  lay  reeking  and  burning  in  every  di- 
rection, and  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  fresh  outbreak, 
when  three  rainbows  appeared  in  the  heavens,  the  harbingers  of  a 
great  shower,  which  fell  in  torrents  over  the  devoted  town,  and 
totally  extinguished  the  flames. 

10 
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Northampton  may  be  considered  as  the  place  from  whence  the 
Washingtons  originated.  In  1529,  Henry  YIII  granted  the  manor 
of  Sulgrave  parish,  Chippen  Warden  Hundred,  to  Ijawrence  Wash- 
ington, Gent.,  of  Northampton,  being  previously  surrendered  to  the 
crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  His  sons,  Robert 
and  Lawrence,  sold  the  manor  in  1610.  Lawrence,  after  the  sale 
of  the  estate,  retired  to  Brington,  where  he  died.  His  second  son, 
John  Washington,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeeth  century  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Washington. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Hely  Hutchinson,  is  now,  (1849,)  the  Lord  of 
the  manor.  The  manor  house,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Wash- 
ingtons,  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm-house.  It  is  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  village.  Sulgrave  is  six  miles  north  of  Brackley,  and 
fourteen  south-west  of  Northampton.  The  parish  contains  1,010 
acres,  and  between  five  and  six  hundred  inhabitants. 

Robert  Brown,  the  founder  of  the  Brownists,  was  a  native  of 
Northampton.  He  was  much  persecuted  by  the  established  pre- 
lates, wandered  up  and  down  the  coimtry,  and  was  committed  to 
more  than  thirty  prisons,  in  some  of  which  he  could  not  see  his 
hand  at  noon-day.  For  endeavoring  to  establish  his  opinions,  or 
sect,  at  Northampton,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  Refusing  to  obey  the  citation,  he  was  excommu- 
nicated. This  had  such  an  effect  on  his  mind,  that,  about  the  year 
1590,  he  was  induced,  probably  by  the  influence  of  his  noble  kins- 
man, to  accept  the  Rectory  of  a  church.  "  His  parsonage,"  says 
Fuller,  '^  he  freely  possessed,  allowing  sufficient  salary  for  one  to 
discharge  the  cure,  and  though  against  them  in  judgment,  was 
continued."  "  He  lived,"  according  to  Fuller,  "  eighty  years,  and 
died  a  first-ra^6  martyr,  for  having  opposed  some  parisli  rate,  was 
arrested,  and  conveyed  to  Northampton  Gaol,  on  a  bed  in  a  cart, 
where  he  soon  sickened,  and  died  in  1630."  Thus  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  religious  sect,  and  the  first  apostate  from  its  ranks. 


PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 

^  Philip  Doddridob,  D.  D.,  an  eimii«nt 
divine  among  Protestant  dieaenten,  was, 
for  many  years,  a  resident  of  Northampton, 
CkJL    O  which  was  the  place  of  his  principal  laoors. 
^  He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and  re- 

Fac-Hmile.  ipectaW.  fcmily.  which  •PPe»n  .to  h«T« 

been  originally  settled  m  Devonshire.  His 
fother,  Daniel  Doddridge,  traded  as  an  oilman  in  the  city  of  London,  and  was  heir-at- 
law  to  a  considerable  estate  of  about  £2,000  a  year,  bat  was  deterred  from  prosecut- 
ing for  its  rpc4)Tery  by  an  apprehension  of  the  hazard  and  expense.    Dr.  Doddridga 
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was  bom  at  London  on  the  2%th  day  of  June,  1702,  and  was  the  last  of  twenty  chil- 
dren, who  all  died  yonng^,  except  himself  and  one  sister.  At  his  birth,  he  was  so  ut- 
terly destitute  of  every  sign  of  life,  that  he  was  thrown  aside  as  dead  ;  but  one  of  the 
attendants,  having  omerved  some  appearance  of  breathing,  his  existence  was,  with 

freat  care,  proridentiaUy  preserred  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  From  his  infancy, 
owever,  he  possessed  an  infirm  constitution  and  consumptive  habit,  which  rendered 
both  himself  and  his  friends  apprehensive  that  his  life  would  be  short  He  was  train- 
ed up  by  his  parents  in  the  earty  knowledge  of  religion ;  and  before  he  could  read, 
was  instructed  by  his  mother  in  Uie  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by  the  aid 
of  some  painted  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney. 

In  1716  he  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  father;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  person  who. had  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  private  fortune.  But  having  been  removed, 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  to  a  private  school  at  St.  Albans,  he  happily  formed 
an  acauaintance  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clerk,  dissenting  minister  of  the  place,  who  con* 
tinuea,  through  life,  to  treat  him  with  all  the  kindness  of  a  parent,  and  by  whose 
generous  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  with  his  future  studies. 

In  1719,  Doddridge  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
John  Jennings,  in  the  Academy  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire.  In 
1722,  having  been  previously  examined  and  approved,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ministers,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Hinckley, 
whither  Mr.  Jennings  had  removed.  Soon  after  this  event,  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  educating  young  men  for  the 
ministry.  Having  drawn  up  a  plan  for  this  purpose,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  meeting  of  dissenting  ministers,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  undertake  the  office  of  a  theological  tutor. 

He  opened  his  academy  at  Market-Harborough,  in  the  summer  of  1^729,  but  he 
had  scarcely  continued  a  few  months  in  this  employment,  when  he  was  invited 
to  undertake  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  oongregation  at  Northainpton.  To.  this  place 
he  removed  at  the  close  of  the  same  year ;  and  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years 
continued  faithfully  to  diaoharge  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  ofiice  and  to  conduct 
the  business  of  his  theological  academy.  At  first,  after  his  removal.to  Northampton, 
the  number  of  students  under  his  care  w-ns  very  limited,  but  gradually  increased  every 
year,  so  as  to  render  it  neei^isary  to  employ  a  stated  assistant  to  superintend  the  junior 
pupils.  During  the  twenty-two  years  that  he  exercised  the  ofiice  of  a  tutor,  about 
two  hundred  young  men  were  placed  under  his  care ;  and  of  that  number  one  hundred 
and  twenty  afterwards  entercnl  upon  the  ministry.  In  1730,  he  married  ^rs.  Merey 
Maris,  a  native  of  Worcester,  'vrho  possessed  every  qualificatio^i  that  could  minister  to 
his  happiness,  and  to  whom  he  uniformly  testified  the  greatest  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. I-Vora  his  settlement  in  Northampton,  in  1729,  to  the  conomencement  of  his  last 
illness  in  1760,  he  produced  a  succession  of  most  valuable  works. 

Havine  contracted  a  pulmonary  complaint,  he  was  advised,  by  his  medical  friend, 
to  pass  the  winter  in  a  milder  climate.  He,  accordingly,  made  a  voyaee  to  Lisbon. 
Boon  after  his  arrival  he  was  seized  with  a  dianrhcsa,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1761.  Agreeable  to  his  own  desire,  his  body  was  opened  after  his  death;  and  hia 
lunes  were  found  in  so  ulcerated  a  state,  as  to  render  it  surprising  that  his  speaking 
and  breathing  had  not  been  more  patnftil  to  him  than  they  were  even  to  tne  last 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  Bntish  Factory,  at  lisbon; 
and  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  congregation  in  his 
meeting-house  at  Northampton.  He  left  behind  him  four  children ;  three  daughters, 
and  one  son. 

Dr.  Doddridge  was  not  handsome  in  his  person,  which  was  very  thin  and  slend^, 
rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  stooping  considerably  from  the  shoulders;  but  whe^ 
he  was  engaged  in  conversation,  or  in  preaching,  there  was  a  remarkable  sprightline<a 
•nd  vivacity  in  his  eountenanoe  and  manner.  He  possessed  what  are  n^y  united 
in  one  person,  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  remarkable  strength  of  memory,  and 
l^l  uncommon  application  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  was  surpassed  by  few 
in  the  extent  pf  his  learning,  ana  the  variety  of  useful  knowledge  whic&  he  had  m- 
^nired. 
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la  Ui  jMtnew  7«mi  putieulkrly  he  nve 
vbich  hif  cakbntted  paraphnie  on  hii  &mi 
Dr.  JohoBOD  liM  afieeinQd  u  ana  of  tba  &dm 


e  prooft  of  ootiaiderKbTe  po«tio  powsn ;  of 

fimily  motto,  "  Dim  nrimut  ritrnmnj,"  which 

a  &DMt  cpigruDi  in  the  'i^gl''*'  langna^  may 

b«  giren  m  •  ■pecimen : 


"liTe,  while  you  liTe,"  the  epieuM  voold  My, 
"  And  uiu  the  pleuarea  of  tlie  prenat  day.' 
"  live,  while  yoa  live,"  the  wcred  preacher  eriei 
"And  give  to  God  eaoh  moment  u  it  fliea." 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
1  live  in  plsunre  while  1  lira  to  thae. 


Dmilri^  Chaptl,  ^Vorfkamploa. 

The  above  is  the  representation  of  Dr.  Doddrii^e's  chapel,  Castle 
Hill,  in  Northampton.  It  was  erected  in  1695,  and,  in  its  external 
appearance,  remains  very  much  the  same  as  when  Dr.  Doddridge 
officiated  within  its  walls,  upwards  of  a  century  since.  The  build- 
ing is  of  stone,  and  fronts  a  small  grave-yard  which  is  hidden  from 
ol»ervation  by  a  high  wall  next  the  street.  The  small  building 
attached  to  the  church,  on  the  left,  is  the  vestry.  A  sun-dial  is 
seen  between  the  two  upper  windows  next  the  street.  Several  re- 
lies of  Dr.  Doddridge  are  kept  in  the  vestry,  among  which  are  his 
chair,  the  call  of  the  church  "  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doddridge,  in  Har- 
borougb,"  signed  by  twelve  persons,  among  which  is  one  by  the 
name  of  Henry  Bunyan.  His  diary  is  also  preserved,  in  which  is 
noted  his  acceptance  of  the  call  of  the  church,  &,<:. 

Beeidea  carrying  on,  daring  bi*  life,  a  most  eitaniive  eorreapondenee,  rafReient  to 
■^ ccnpied  the  whole  tims  of  most  persone.  Dr.  Doddridge,  by  hii  strict  eeonomy 


of  time,  found  meaaa.  amidat  his  abundant  labon  aa  a  tntor  and  a  paator.  to  produce, 
aa  an  anthor,  a  number  of  works,  which  have  been  vary  liighly  and  (cenerally  cat^em- 
In  nst  he  presented  to  the  public  the  first  volume  of  Tht  Family  Erpomtor, 


which  may  be  considered  aa  bia  great  work.  In  1740.  appeared  the  aecond  volnr 
of  theaame  work;  and  in  IT41.  t,co\int  of  PriKticid Oimourtei  on  Xroeneralion,  which 
have  bean  Juatly  oharactericed  by  a  foreiin  divine,  aa  Qnitine  orthodoxy  with  mode- 
ration,  le*!  with  meelineBa,  and  deap-hiddan  wiadooi  vitb  uneommoQ  elearQeaa;  as 
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dbpUTittgMDiplicilyviUuNit  eoldneaa.  elcginsc  without  pMnting.  Mid  MiMiiiiitrTith- 
ont  bombut.  In  ITIfi  vm  pablUhed  one  of  hi*  mott  popular  Bnd  uieful  works,  7%* 
Aim  and  ProgreMt  of  Rdigirm  in  tki  Soul,  which  wai  writUn  M  the  rcijueat  of  Dr. 
Imwi  Witts,  uid  which,  b«Mde«  obtaining  the  high  i^mmiuidBtioni  of  man;  enuaeat 
Mtabliihed  elergyaea.  Knd  ma  extensive  circulstion  both  in  England  and  America, 
was  tran>Iat«il  into  thg  Dul«h,  D&niih,  French,  and  Ganaan  lanicu^es.     In  1747.  h« 

E  b\uit^  SiAu  Remarkai>le  PoMiaget  in  iMt  Li/i  of  Col,  Jamet  Oanfi>«r.a  workof  wbich 
ili-  ' "" 


thor;  but  the  whole  had  be«n  Gnished  in  short-hand,  eiceptjng  ■  few  notM  at  tha 
conelomoD ;  and  the  greater  part,  espedall;  the  whole  of  the  fourth  Tolume,  whieh 
WIS  published  in  t7M.  had  been  actually  transcribed  for  the  pioss.  In  ITtG,  Mr. 
Orton  pnblished  a  Totume  of  hymni  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  which  baTe  bean 
(eDarallf  acceptable,  and  have  pMsed  through  nmneroua  editions. 

The  annexed  engraving  Ja 
a  ^presentation  of  a  marble 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,  affixed  to  the  vail 
by  the  identical  pulpit  in 
which  he  officiated.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  emblematic 
devices  on  the  table,  flaming 
hearts  are  seen,  with  the 
words  "Cnity  and  Love." 
At  the  lower  pert  is  seen  the 
sacred  Volume,  on  the  pages 
of  which  axe  inscribed  the 
words,  "  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory."  Back  of  the 
volume  is  seen  the  setting  sun, 
while  nearer  is  seen  the  laurel 
branch,  indicative  of  victory. 
On  one  side  of  the  shield  is 
seen  the  family  coat  of  arms ; 
<m  the  other,  the  Lamp  of  Truth,  standing  on  three  or  four  volumes, 
representing  his  principal  works.  The  following  inscription  is  seen 
on  the  shield: 

"To  the  memory  of  PmLip  DoDDBiini,  H,  D.,  XXI  years  pastor  of  tiis 
ehnreh.  Director  of  a  flourishing  Aoademy.  and  Author  of  many  eicetlent 
writings,  by  which  his  pioun.  benevolent  and  indefatigable  leal  to  make  men 
good.  wi»«,  and  happy,  will  far  better  be  made  known,  and  perpetuated 
nrnch  longer  than  by  this  obseore  and  perishable  marble,  the  humble  mon- 
nment.  not  of  his  praise,  but  of  their  esteem.  Affection  and  regret,  who 
knew  him,  loved  him,  and  lamented  him,  and  who  are  deeiroos  of  recording 
tn  this  inscription,  their  friendly  but  faithful  tcrtimony,  to  the  maoT  amiable 
■nd  Christian  virtues  that  adorned  his  more  private  character,  by  which, 
though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  And  still  in  remembrance  forcibly,  though 
•olomnly  admonished,  hu  once  beloved  and  aver  grateful  iock.  He  was  bom 
January  Mth,  1701,  died  Oetober  iStfa,  HM." 


HIGTORICAI.    COU^OTIOKS. 


Dr.  Doddridgii  Hoate,  ifortkam^toK,  tt  it  apptartd  i»  ItBl. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  house,  dot 
standing,  in  Northampton,  as  it  appeared  in  1761.  The  chamber 
in  which  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Expositor"  is  oa  the  left,  the 
Academy  was  on  the  same  floor  on  the  second  story.  Col.  Gardi- 
ner, who  was  killed  at  Preston  Pans,  was  a  visitor  in  this  house, 
and  his  son,  David,  was  a  pupil  in  the  Academy  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Col.  Gardiner  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Doddridge  in 
1743,  when  be  was  quartered  at  Northampton.  He  was  there  for 
the  last  time  in  1743,  with  his  wife,  Lady  Francis,  on  a  visit  to 
the  writer  of  his  life. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Doddridge  was  at  Northampton,  momentous 
events  took  place  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak 
out  fully  his  sentiments  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  bis  house  at  one  time  was  attacked  by  a  Jacobite 
mob  in  favor  of  the  Pretender,  during  a  political  canvass.  When 
the  time  of  trial  came  on,  in  1745,  Doddridge  met  the  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax to  concert  measures  of  resistance.  This  was  on  Wednesday, 
September  2dth,  the  first  day  of  the  races,  before  the  news  of  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Royal  forces  had  reached  the  town.  A 
letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  signed  P.  D.,  supposed  to  be 
his,  gives  an  acccount  of  the  meeting.  The  postscript  dates  Oct. 
9th,  "  This  day  the  newly  enlisted  men  were  sworn,  and  imme- 
diately drew  up  with  great  dexterity,  and  sung  the  memorable  song, 
'  To  arma!  Britotis  strike  homeT  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  many 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  county,  joinii^  in  the  chorus." 


JAMES  HERVEY 

Ret.  jAxn  Hibtct,  bq  eniiTieDt  diving,  vu  born  at  Harding«tone,  Northunpfou- 
tbir«,  uid  ednoted  at  Northampton  (iTannnar-school.  and  XJavoln  College,  Oiford. 
In  I1SS,  be  aerred  the  enracy  of  n  eaton  Fiivel  for  hit  htber,  and  aTterwardi  r«inav«d 
to  Biddleford,  and  in  17C0,  mccesded.  od  hit  father'*  death,  to  the  liTidgi  of  Wertoo, 
■nd  Collingtree.  In  the  diBcbarge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  he  vbm  lealouiily  active  and 
Tinlant.  ip  his  condnat  eiemplary.  and  in  hie  mannera  pioni.  hnmane  and  charitable. 
Hu  heart  vas  bo  irarmly  actuated  by  benevolent  motiTse,  that  he  eipress«d  a  vish 
to  die  "  even  with  the  world,"  and  therefore  hii  income  and  the  proEta  which  he  de- 
rived fWiin  his  popular  and  vnluable  pnblications  were  carefully  devoted  to  the  eota- 
fort  and  lupport  oF  the  poor  and  wretched  in  his  neighborhood.  This  good  and  be- 
ncTolent  character,  whose  constitution  waa  undermined  by  a  alow  consumption,  died 
on  Chri«tmae-doy,  IVSB,  aged  forty-four.  His  "  Meditalio'ns  amons  the  Tombs,"  and 
"  ReflectioiM  in  a  Flower  Garden,'' were  fint  publiihed  in  1748,  and  a*  tliey  were  well 
received  by  the  public,  he  added  another  volnioe,  imd  "  Theroo  and  Aspaaio.  or  Dia- 
logue* and  Letters  on  the  Moat  Important  Subjects,"  8  vols,  gvo.,  appeared  17SS,  a 
'workstroDglysnpportinglhedoclrinesofCalvin.  He  wrote,  be«dea  aernioDS,  "I^ettera 
to  J.  Vealey ,   "  Letteri  to  Lady  Franeia  Shirlef,"  an  edition  of  "  Jents'  Medltationa," 


The  annexed  cut  shows  the 
birth-place   of  Hervey,  in  the 
little  village   of  Hardiagstone, 
about   two   miles   south    from 
Northampton.       The   house  is 
represented  as  it  formerly  ap- 
peared with  its  thatched  roof. 
A  few  years  since  this  was  taken 
off,  and  one  more  in  the  modem 
style  was  constructed.     On  the 
Birth-plao  of  Hermj.  Aythor  of  MfJUaiiimt.  summit  of  the  elevated  ground, 
south  from  Northampton,  near  where  a  road  ttu-ns  to  the  left  to 
Hardingstone,  is  one  of  those  singular  structures,  to  the  eye  of  an 
American,  called  "  crosses."     This  is  called  the  "  Queen's  Cross," 
being  one  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  erected  by  Edward  I,  king  of 
England,  about  the  year   12S0,  in  memory  of  his  wife  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  III,  king  of  Castile. 

The  church  in  which  Mr.  Hervey  preached,  an  ancient  structure, 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  small  grave-yard,  and  was  evidently 
built  after  the  model  of  some  great  cathedral.  It  has  much  more 
of  a  diminutive  appearance  within,  than  on  the  outside,  and  would 
contain  but  a  small  congregation.  The  pulpit  in  which  he  preach- 
ed is  in  the  Catholic  iBshton,  on  the  side.  The  apparatus  for  hold- 
ing the  hour-glass,  used  by  Mr.  Hervey,  still  remains.  He  waa 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and  a  horizontal  slab  covers 
his  remains,  with  the  following  inscription : 

"  Here  lieth  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Jaiub  Hcavzr,  A-  M. ,  late  Rector  of 
this  Parish.  That  very  pions  moo,  and  niiieli  admired  Avlkor,  who  died 
Dwsember  Uth,  ITU,  in  tli*  iCth  year  of  hia  ago." 


HISTOUCAL    COLLCCTIONB. 

Bkidxi,  aspect  no  more  to  make  hint  known ; 
Vain  th«  fond  Etegy,  and  fiipired  Stone; 
A.  nsnifl  more  luting  ehall  hu  Writiags  gi^t; 
Tliera  viev  diapUy'd  hii  hesvenly  soul  tnd  Uve. 


The  abore  engraving  shows  the  present  appearance  from  the 
north  of  the  Hervey  House,  a  few  fods  south  of  Weston  Favel 
Church.  It  was  in  this  house  his  most  celebrated  works  were 
written,  and  in  the  farther  chamber  of  which,  he  died.  From  the 
window  of  this  room,  which  is  nearest  the  adjoining  building,  there 
is  a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  meadow  below  in  the  distance.  The 
front  of  the  house  is  what,  in  America,  would  be  called  the  back- 
side, and  opens  into  aflower  garden.  In  it  there  is  a  small  bower, 
under  which,  I  was  informed,  he  used  to  sit  and  meditate.  That 
part  of  the  house  which  iroats  the  street  is  but  little  else  than  a 
bare  naked  wait. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  "  Meditations  among  the 
Tombs:" 

Be  composed  my  spirila ;  Uiere  ia  nothing  to  fear  En  tiieie  qniet  cdatnberi.  "  Hera, 
even  the  wicked  ceue  ^m  troubling."  Good  hesvena!  what  a  aotemn  acenel  Hoir 
diamal  the  g^oom  1  Here  ia  perpetual  darkneaa.  and  night  even  at  noon-day.  Hoir 
doleful  the  aolitude  1  Not  one  trao*  of  ebeerful  aoeiety ;  but  ■orrov  and  terror  Been 
to  hare  made  this  their  dreMled  abod*    UarkI  how  tlie  hollow  dome  reaoonda  at 
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erwy  trsAd.  The  ochoM,  thAt  long  hare  slept^  are  AvtktMd,  tad  lament  and  ii|^ 
aloBff  th«  walk. 

A  Deam  or  two  finds  its  way  thronffk  the  gkwtes,  and  reflects  a  feeble  glimmer  from 
the  nails  of  the  coffins.  So  many  of  those  sad  spectacles,  half  concealed  in  shades  ( 
luJf  seen  dimly  by  the  baleful  twilight;  add  a  deeper  horror  to  these  gloomy  man* 
sions.  I  pore  uj^on  the  inscriptions—and  am  Just  able  to  pick  out,  that  these  are  the 
remains  of  the  nch  and  renowned.  No  Tulffar  dead  are  deposited  here.  The  Jiott 
Jlluttrioua  and  Jiighi  JScnorMe  have  claimed  this  for  their  last  retreat  And,  indeed, 
they  retain  somewhat  of  a  shadowy  pre-eminence.  They  lie,  ranged  in  mournful 
order,  and  in  a  sort  of  silent  pomp,  under  the  arches  of  an  ample  sepulchre,  while 
meaner  corpses,  without  much  ceremony,  '*  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit** 

My  apprehensions  recoyer  from  their  surprise.  I  find  here  are  no  phantoms,  but 
such  as  fear  raises.  Howerer,  it  still  amases  me,  to  observe  the  wonders  of  this  nether 
world.  Those  who  received  vast  revenues,  and  called  whole  lordships  their  own,  are 
here  reduced  to  half  a  dozen  feet  of  earth,  or  confined  in  a  few  sheets  of  lead.  Rooms 
of  state,  and  sumptions  furniture  are  resigned,  for  no  other  ornament  than  tibe  shroud, 
for  no  other  apartment  than  the  darksome  niche.  Where  ia  the  star  that  biased  upon 
the  breast,  or  coronet  that  flittered  round  the  temples?  The  only  remains  of  depart- 
ed dignity  are  the  weather-beaten  hatchment,  and  the  tattered  escutcheon.  I  see  no 
splendid  retinue  surrounding  this  solitary  dwelling.  The  lordly  equipaffe  hovers  no 
longer  about  the  lifeleas  master.  He  has  no  other  attendant  than  a  dusty  statue, 
which,  while  the  regardless  world  is  as  gay  bb  ever,  the  sculptor^s  hand  hatn  taught 
to  weepu 

O  Etetnity!  Eterajtyt  How  are  our  boldest,  our  stronffest  thoughts,  lost  and  over- 
whelmed in  thee  I  Who  can  set  land-marks  to  limit  thy  dimensions ;  or  find  plumbets 
to  fisthom  thy  depths?  Arithmeticians  have  figures,  to  compute  all  the  progressions 
of  time.  Astronomers  have  instruments,  to  calculate  the  distances  of  the  planets.  But 
what  numbers  can  state,  what  lines  can  guage  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  eternity  f 
"  It  is  higher  than  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou 
know  ?    The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  broader  than  the  sea.** 

Mysterious,  mighty  existence  I  A  sum  not  to  be  lessened  by  the  largest  deductions  1 
an  extent  not  to  be  contracted  by  all  possible  diminutions  t  None  can  truly  say,  after 
the  most  prodigious  waste  of  ages ;  "  Bo  much  of  eternity  is  gone.**  For  whan  milliona 
of  centuries  are  elapsed,  it  is  but  just  commencing ;  and  when  millions  more  have  run 
their  ample  round,  it  will  be  no  nearer  ending.  Yea,  when  agei,  numerous  as  the 
bloom  of  Spring,  increased  by  the  herbage  of  Summer,  both  augmented  b^  the  leaves 
of  Autmn,  and  all  multiplied  by  the  drops  of  rain  which  drown  the  Wmter-— when 
these,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  more-nnore  than  can  be  represented  by 
any  similitude,  or  imagined  by  any  conception— when  all  these  are  revolved  and  finish- 
ad,  Etemi^  I  vast,  boundless,  arnaang  eternity,  will  only  be  beginning  I 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 

John  Detdbt  was  bom  August  9, 1681,  at  the  parsonage^house  of  Aid  winkle,  (All 
Saints,)  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Huzloe  county  of  Northampton.  The  churcn  is 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  tower ;  it  has  some  windows  in  the  decorated  English 
style,  and  a  small  ornamented  chapeL 

Dryden  was  the  eldest  son  of  Erasmus  Dry  den,  of  Tichmersh,  in  Northamntonshire, 
but  the  original  stock  of  the  family  came  from  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  is  reported  to  have  inherited  trom  his  father,  who  acted  as  a 
jpstiee  of  the  peace  during  the  Protectorate,  an  estate  of  £200  a-year.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  in  the  countrv,  and  was  then  removed  to  Westminster 
School,  where  he  was  instructed  as  one  of  the  king's  scholars,  by  Dr.  Bueby,  whence 
he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts^    His  father  dying  in  ld(i4,  he  took  possession  of  his  estate,  subject^ 
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hoircTcr,  to  eoDHiderable  deductions  for  the  widow  and  fODDf^er  ebildren.  Of  hit 
•cbool  performuices,  only  has  appcAred  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hutinga.  It 
was  not  till  Che  death  of  Cromwell,  in  ISfiS.  thmt  he  became  a  candidate  for  pnblio 
fame,  bv  pnbinhing  Hfntic  Btaniai  on  the  lalt  Lord  Proltclor.  When  Charles  II  waa 
rwtored,  he  chaEged  his  opinions,  and  published  Atlraa  Redux,  which  was  qnickljr 
followed  by  A  Fantgyric  on  the  CorontUinn.  In  the  year  1B88,  be  wat  appointed  pOflt 
lanreate  and  hiatoriographer,  in  the  room  of  Sir  W.  iDavenaDt. 


Birlk-piKi  o^  JJryJm,  AUmnklt,  NarthamptimihiTt 

He  Boon  afterwardi  pnbliahed  his  Stay  on  DrmuOU  Pom^,  which  he  bad  written  in 
KG,  in  hi*  retirement  during  the  plague :  preTioual;  to  this  public  calamity,  he  bad 


IHC,  in  hi*  retirement  during  the  plague :  preTioual;  to  this  public  calamity,  1: 
mMTied  Lady  Elizabeth  fioviuil.  He  dow  became  profeHUonaUy  a  writer  for  the 
atage.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II,  he  composed  hie  Threnodia  AHgnttatU,  a  funtral 
poetn;  and  on  the  acctwion  of  Jemee  II,  he  conformed  t«  the  religion  of  the  new  aoTe- 
reign,  which  compliance  gained  him  an  addition  to  his  pension  of  £100  per  annnin. 
He  next  published  two  voTumes  of  Mitcellany  Poena  ;  and  many  other  minor  poetieal 
works.  In  1694^  be  commenced  his  celebrated  translation  of  Vii^l;  and  in  1667,  it 
was  sent  to  press.  Haviai  been  solicited  to  write  a  second  ode  for  St.  Cecillia's  Day, 
be  produced  the  admirable  Alexamier't  Featl.  Tbe  F<^la  was  the  last  of  bis  great 
works,  for  he  soon  afterwards  declined  in  health  ;  and  an  inflammation  in  one  of  U* 
toes,  terminating  In  a  mortification,  pot  an  end  to  his  life,  at  his  house  in  Gerrard- 
street.  Soho,  on  tbe  first  of  Uay,  1101.  The  body  of  this  emiment  poet  was  boned  ia 
Westminster  Abbey,  next  to  tliat  of  Chaucer. 


CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  UNIVERSITY. 

Cambridge,  which  takes  its  name  trom  the  rirer  Cam  or  Qranta 
and  the  hridge  over  it  (for  it  is  called  in  history  both  Cambridge 
and  Granthridge)  ia  situated  on  a  plain  6i2  miles  north  of  London, 
and  contains  about  23,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  Tery  ancient 
place,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries  distinguished  as  a  seat  of 
a  celebiated  university.     That  it  was  a  Britiab  settlement  is  ex- 
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tremely  probable,  and  the  high  artificial  hill  within  the  bounds  of 
the  ancient  intrenchments,  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  a  specimen 
of  British  labor.  However  this  may  be,  that  it  was  a  Roman  sta- 
tion by  the  name  of  Granta  seems  certain. 

In  the  year  871,  Cambridge  was  plundered  and  bamt  by  the  Danes 
The  desolate  site  was  chosen  by  the  invaders,  as  one  of  their  principal 
stations.  In  875,  three  of  their  generals  wintered  here  with  an  army, 
and  it  appears  that  they  occasionally  occupied  it  till  the  year  921.  When 
the  Danish  army,  quartiered  at  Cambridge,  submitted  to  Edward  the  £1* 
der,  that  monarch  repaired  the  decayed  buildings,  and  made  it  once  more 
a  seat  of  learning.  In  1010,  the  town  was  again  destroyed  by  its  old 
enemies,  the  Danes.  While  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  held  against  William 
the  Conqueror  by  the  English  nobility,  he  built  here  a  Castle  on  the  site 
of  the  Danish  fortress,  and  twenty-seven  houses  were  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  its  erection.  In>1088,  the  town  and  county  were  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword,  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  was  then  in  arms  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Robert  Curthose,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror.  In  1174,  a  great  fire  hap- 
pened, which,  besides  doing  other  extensive  damage,  injured  most  of  the 
parish  churches,  and  entirely  destroyed  that  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity. 

Frequent  civil  discord  followed  these  melancholy  events,  and  the  town 
sufiered  greatly  from  plunder  and  anarchy  during  the  succeeding  centu- 
ry. In  the  year  1381,  too,  a  serious  dispute  arose  between  the  towns- 
men and  the  University.  The  townspeople  assembled  at  their  hall ; 
and  having  chosen  and  obliged  James  de  Grant cestre  to  act  as  their 
leader,  they  committed  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  violence.  They  broke 
open  the  doors  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  carried  away  the  charterSt 
jewels,  and  other  goods  belonging  to  that  foundation.  They  obliged 
certain  of  the  Masters  and  others  to  renounce,  under  pain  of  death,  and 
destruction  of  their  dwellings,  all  the  privileges  that  had  ever  been  granted 
them.  After  this,  they  broke  open  the  University-Chest  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  and  taking  out  all  the  records,  burnt  them,  with  the  other  pa- 
pers, in  the  market-place.  Many  other  acts  of  violence  accompanied 
these  proceedings  ;  and  the  misguided  crowd,  to  ensure  their  own  safety, 
forced  certain  of  the  principal  Members  of  the  University  to  sign  a  bond, 
which  vested  its  entire  future  government  in  the  burgesses  of  the  town  ; 
and  contained  an  acquittance  from  all  actions  which  might  be  brought 
against  them  on  account  of  the  present  tumults.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, this  ursurped  power  was  wrested  from  their  hands,  by  Henry  le 
Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  entered  with  some  soldiers.  Several 
oi  the  principal  leaders  were  imprisoned  during  life  ;  the  Mayor  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  ;  and  the  liberties  of  the  town,  granted  by  Ring  John 
and  Henry  III,  were  declared  forfeited,  and  part  of  them  bestowed  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  Charter  was  however  renewed 
to  the  Corporation  in  the  following  year,  but  with  abridged  privileges ; 
and  it  was  also  afterwards  confirmed  by  Henry  IV,  in  1404  ;  again  by 
Henry  VI,  in  1423  and  1437,  and  lastly  by  Henry  VIII,  in  1548.  For 
nearly  a  century  after  this,  little  ocurred  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
town  which  claims  potice  here,  if  we  may  except  the  unhappy  strife 
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which  from  time  to  time  broke  out  between  the  two  bodies*    It  never 
however  reached  its  former  height 

In  1574,  the  Town  was  visited  by  the  Plague,  and  again  more  severe- 
ly in  1630,  which  occasioned  the  business  of  the  University  to  be  sus- 
pended,  and  all  the  students  had  liberty  to  retire  to  their  respective 
homes.  The  number  of  persons  who  fell  victims  to  its  ravages  amounted 
to  between  300  and  400.  During  the  continuance  of  the  malady,  the 
assizes  were  removed  to  Royston. 

In  1643,  Cromwell,  who  had  twice  represented  the  borough,  took 
possession  of  the  town  for  the  Parliament,  and  put  in  it  a  garrison  of 
1000  men.  In  August  1645,  Charles  I.  appeared  with  an  army  before 
Cambridge,  but  departed  without  attacking  it  In  March  1647,  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  then  General  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  visited  the 
town,  and  was  received  with  all  the  honors  of  royalty  at  Trinity  College^ 
both  by  that  Society  and  the  Corporation ;  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  in 
the  same  year,  he  kept  a  public  fast  here. 

The  origin  of  the  University  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy* 
**  It  was  formerly  contended  that  it  existed  as  an  University  at  least  600 
years  before  the  Cbristiap  era,  that  it  was  founded  by  Cantaber,  a  fugi* 
tive  prince  from  Spain,  and  that  Anaximander  and  Anaxagoras  came  to 
this  place  and  taught  philosophy.  Later  writers  have  with  more  proba- 
bility regarded  Siffebert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  as  the  first  who  fos- 
tered learning  in  this  place.  To  this  he  i^  said  to  have  been  advised,  as 
well  as  to  very  many  other  works  o£  piety,  by  St  Felix,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Danwich,  who  presided  over  the  Churches  of  East  Anglia  from  A.  D.  630, 
to  his  decease  in  A.  D.  638. 

Previously  to  the  Conquest,  the  University,  together  with  the  town, 
experienced  various  reverses  from  the  troublous^and  unsettled  character 
of  the  times.  In  the  beginning  c^  the  12th  century,  it  was  considerably 
advanced  in  the  learning  of  that  age  by  some  monks  who  were  sent  hith- 
er by  the  Abbot  of  Croyland,  from  his  manor  of  Cottenham.  Their  plan 
of  study  was  drawn  from  the  University  of  Orleans.  From  the  11th  to 
the  16th  century.  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law, 
Divinity,  and  Natural  Philosophy  on  the  Aristotelian  method  were  culti- 
vated at  Cambridge,  For  a  Ion?  period  the  University  studies  did  not 
cease,  as  now,  with  the  degree  ox  bachelor  of  Arts,  but  an  attendance 
upon  public  lectures,  together  with  regular  acts  and  opponencies  in  the 
schools,  were  required  for  each  succeeding  degrree. 

The  students  dwelt  at  first  as  lodgers  in  the  houses  of  the  burgesses,  un- 
til the  extortions  of  the  latter  caused  the  erection  of  hostels,  in  which  the 
seholars  lived  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Principal,  but  at  their  own 
cost  The  great  Religious  Orders  had  each  their  houses  for  the  students 
of  their  respective  communities.  Some  of  these  hostels  were  in  process  of 
lime  richly  endowed,  and  out  of  these  arose  some  of  the  present  collegiate 
establishments.  Of  these  hostels  the  only  one  of  which  anypart  still  re- 
mains, is  that  denominated  Pythagaras^i  School^  or  MerUm  HaU^  situated 
at  the  back  of  St  John's  College  gardens,  and  now  converted  into  a  barn. 
In  this  place  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  read  his  first  Greek  Lectures  in 
England.  The  walls  are  composed  of  rough  stone,  supported  by  arches, 
And  strengthened  by  buttresses  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  arches 
are  mostly  Sa)(on ;  but  the  building  seems  chiefly  without  ornaments,  if 
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we  except  one  window  on  each  side,  which  is  separated  into  two  parts 
by  a  slender  pillar,  having  a  capital  decorated  with  a  round  moulding. 
The  first  authentic  Charter  g^nted  to  the  University,  was  by  Henry 
HI,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1230,  and  by  that,  and  other 
subsequent  grants,  he  conferred  on  it  many  valuable  privileges.  The 
more  important  privileges  of  the  University  were  however  conceded  to 
it  by  Edward  III,  A.  D.  1333.  Subsequently  to  this,  many  statutes  were 
given  relating  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  but  no  regular  body  of  them 
was  consolidated  before  the  time  of  Henry  VHI,  when,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Cromwell,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  that  was  effected. 
These  were  revised  with  many  additions  in  the  succeeding  reign  ;  and 
again  in  that  of  Queen  Mary,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Pole :  but 
for  their  completion,  together  with  an  extensive  Charter  of  incorporation^ 
Cambridge  is  indebted  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  zeal  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. These  important  statutes  were  finally  settled,  after  two  revisions, 
in  the  13th  year  of  her  reign,  1570  ;  and  by  these  the  University  is  gov- 
erned at  the  present  day. 

James  the  First,  in  1614,  conferred  on  the  University  the  privilege 
of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament,  the  right  of  election  being  vested 
in  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  In  the  contest  between  Charles  the 
First  and  his  Parliament,  the  University  suffered  severely,  having  early 
declared  themselves  in  the  King's  favor.  Cambridge  became  the  prin- 
cipal garrison  town  of  the  seven  associated  parliamentary  counties,  and 
the  soldiers  committed  every  species  of  devastation.  Those  members  of 
the  University  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  Solemn  Leaffue  and  Cove- 
nanty  were  deprived,  and  in  many  instances  otherwise  injuriously  dealt 
with.  The  most  material  events  transacted  at  Cambridge  since  this  pe- 
riod, are  connected  with  the  description  of  the  Colleges. 

The  University  is  a  society  of  students  in  all  and  every  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The  Chanc^loTf  M(uter$ 
and  ScholarM  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  The  fame  of  this  little 
commonwealth  stands  upon  the  union  of  seventeen  colleges  or  societies, 
devoted  to  the  study  of  learning  and  knowledge,  and  for  the  better  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  and  State.  All  these  colleges  and  halls  (which  here 
possess  equal  privileges)  have  been  founded  smce  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  and  are  maintained  by  the  endowments  of  their  sev- 
eral founders  and  benefactors.  Each  college  is  a  body  corporate,  and 
bound  by  its  own  statutes ;  but  is  likewise  controlled  by  the  paramount 
laws  of  the  University. 

Each  of  the  colleges  furnishes  members  both  for  the  legislative  and 
executive  branch  of  its  government.  The  place  of  assembly  is  the  Sen- 
ate House. 

All  persons  who  are  Masters  of  Arts,  or  Doctors  in  Divinity,  the  Civil 
Law,  or  Physic,  having  their  names  upon  the  college  boards,  holding 
any  University  office,  or  being  resident  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  have 
votes  in  this  assembly. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  University  is  committed  to  the  following 
officers  :— 

A  CkaveeOor.who  \»  the  bead  of  the  wbole  Unfrmtity.  He  li  chopen  by  the  l-o(*y  of  the  PpD«te,  and 
ii  feneralW  one  of  the  Bobillty.  The  office  \»  bienDlnl,  or  tenaMe  for  »i]i  b  a  U  nyih  «if  time  l>pyond  two 
yeara  aa  the  tacit  conaent  of  the  Univer* ity  may  ehoope  to  allAvi .  A  Nifik  StfirartI  i»bo  hnp  ^neHat 
power  to  lake  the  trial  of  acholan  impeached  of  felony  within  the  limiu  of  the  VnlTerti^.  and  to  bolii  ni 
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keep  a  Coort-teet  He  eppoints  a  Deputy  by  Letten  Pateot  A  Fiet-CkMnetUcr,  wbo  \»  aonoany  daeted 
on  ue  4ili  of  November,  by  tfae  Senate.  Hit  office,  in  the  abacnce  of  the  ChaBcellor,  embracet  the  tXf 
eeation  of  the  Chancellor'a  powen,  and  the  government  of  the  Unlvertity,  according  to  ita  atatuiea. 

A  Commiuarff,  wboia  an  officer  ander  the  Chancellor.  He  bolda  a  court  of  record  for  all  privileged 
persona  uid  scholara  under  the  degree  of  M.  A.  A  Public  Orator,  wbo  ia  the  voice  of  the  Senate  npoa 
all  public  occaaiona,  writea.  reads,  imd  records  the  letters  to  and  from  the  body  of  the  Senate,  and 
presents  to  all  hooorary  degrees  with  an  appropriate  speech.    The  ^ttessor  is  an  officer  specially  tnj^ 

Kinbd  by  Grace ot  the  treaate,  to  aasist  the  Vice-Chancellor  ia hia  court  Two Proctora,  wbo muat be 
ksters  of  Arts,  and  are  elected  annually  on  the  10th  of  October.  They  attend  to  the  discipline  and 
behavior  of  all  students  under  the  d«>greeof  Master  of  Arts;  read  the  Qraees,  and  take  the  votes  la 
ILa  Regent  House.  They  are  assisted  oy  TVco  Pro-ProcMn.  A  XrArarvan,  to  whom  ttie  manafement  of 
the  University  Library  is  confided. 

A  Rt^ittntrf.-^Two  T\aor»,  wbo  are  Masters  of  Arts,  appcrfnted  to  regulate  the  market^  ezamiiie 
the  assise  of  lirend.  and  try  the  lawfulneas  of  weights  and  measures.  Two  SenitaUfr§t  who  read  the 
Graces  in  the  Non-Regent  House.  Two  Moderator*,  nominated  by  the  Proctors,  and  appointed  by  a 
Omce  of  the  Senate.  They  act  as  the  Prociors'  substitutes  In  the  Philosophical  Schools,  superintrnding 
alternately  the  exercises  and  dlfpuintions  in  philosophy,  and  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Ba- 
chelor uf  Arts.  Tikru  Etquire  BtdrU*^  wboae  office  is  to  attend  the  Vice-Chancellor.  whom  they  pro> 
code  with  their  ailver  maces  upon  all  public  oceaaiflos.  Besides  these  there  are  the  tMntrntji  Primttr, 
the  Library  Keeper^  the  Under  Library  Ke^er,  the  School  Keeper,  the  Yeoman  BeddU,  and  the  Unitertity 
MartkaL  There  arc  iwo  Court*  of  Law  in  the  University :  viz.,  the  ConriMory  Cowrt  qf  the  CkaneeUoTt 
and  the  Connuont  Court  of  tka  Commitaary,  The  TVro  Memben  whom  the  UniversiQr  sends  to  Parlia- 
ment, are  chosen  by  the  collective  body  of  the  (^enate. 

The  Univartity  Counad  are  appoint(>d  by  a  Grace  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  BoUdlor  is  appofaited  by  die 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  Syndiea  are  members  of  the  Senate, chosen  to  transact  all  special  aflairs  relating 
to  the  University,  such  as  the  frsming  of  laws,  regulating  fees,  inspecting  the  library,  buildings,  print- 
Ina,  Ac  The  Prqfeoaor*  have  stipends  allowed  from  various  sources ;  some  from  the  Univenuy  cheats 
others  from  Government,  or  from  estates  left  for  that  purpose. 

Each  College  is  an  independent  bodv,  under  the  title  ot  Afosttr,  JPWIoiss.  and  Sdkolan.  The  otter 
members  on  the  boards  are  either  students  not  on  the  foundation,  or  such  as  have  passed  through  the  r 
academical  course.  The  lollowing  are  the  namea  of  the  several  Collegea,  placed  in  ehronological 
order. 

Founded.  Founded.  Founded. 

1.  St  Peter's  College  .    .    1S84     6.  Corpus  Christl  College  1351    12.  St  John's  College     .    15 il 

S.  Cliire  Hall      ....    13S6      7.  King's  daiege  .        .    1441    13.  Magdalene  College    .    1510 

3.  Pembroke  College .    .    1347     8.  Queen's  Collece   .    .    1448    14.  Trinity  College     .    .    1546 

4.  Gunville  and  Caraa  9.  St  Catherine'aliall   .    1475    15.  Emmanuel  College    .    1584 

College        ....    1348    10.  Jesua  C«illege    .    .    .    1497    lii.  Sidney  Sussex  CoL   .    1:88 
5l  Trinity  HsU    ....    1350    11.  Christ's  College    .    .    1505    17.  Downing  College  .    .    1800 

The  several  orders  In  the  respective  Colleges,  are  as  follows  :— 

Of^noiss,  being.  L  A  Maater  or  Head,  who  is  generally  a  Doctor  in  DlviaiCy:  ezcepclDg  to.  THnt^ 
Hall,  Caius  College,  and  Downfaig  College,  where  they  may  be  Doctors  in  the  Civil  Lsw  or  in  Physio. 
The  Head  of  King's  Is  styled  Protoet;  of  Queen's,  PreeidenU  Several  of  the  CoUegea  have  Vioe- 
Maatera. 

3.  Fettowe,  who  generally  are  Doctors  in  Divinity,  the  Civil  Law,  or  in  Physic ;  Bachekirs  in  Divinity ; 
Masters  or  Bachelors  of  Arts ;  and  some  few  Bachelors  in  the  Civil  Law  oris  Physic,  as  at  Trinity 
Ball  and  Caiua  College.  The  Fellows  are  chosen  by  the  Masters  and  Seniors  of  the  several  Collegea 
from  among  those  Scholan  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  Mathematieal  science  and  classical 
learning.  The  atatntea  of  aome  few  of  the  Colleges  require  the  Fellows  to  be  bom  in  Eagtand,  in  pax^ 
ticnlar  counties,  dbtricta,  StJC ;  but  tfae  fellowships  at  Trinity,  Sidney,  Downing,  Clare-Hall,  Jesus  Col- 
lege, snd  Trinity- Hall,  are  perfectly  open  to  all  competitors,  and  for  die  most  piart  at  St  Peter's,  Pem- 
broke, Corpus  Chrtsti,  St  John's,  Magdalene  and  Lmmanuel  Collegea.  The  FeUowa  have  rooms  and 
Commons  free  of  expense,  and  receive  annual  dividends  of  money,  according  to  the  several  founda- 
tions on  which  they  sre  placed,  and  varying  wiUi  the  rent  of  the  College  estates.  The  fellowship* 
are,  in  most  instanoea,  tenable  for  life,  but  become  void  by  marriage,  succession  to  a  College  Living; 
or  to  preferment  or  property  beyond  a  certain  value.  The  number  of  fellowships  in  mo  Univer- 
•irr  ia  aomewhat  above  40li. 

3.  IfabUmen  Graduaiee,  Doetore  in  the  aevenl  iaculllea,  Backdore  <n  DieiMity  (who  have  been  Mas- 
ters of  Arts),  and  tdaetere  of  Arte,  who  are  not  on  the  foundation,  but  who  retain  ttieir  names  on  the 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  beinc  Members  of  the  Senata  4.  Graduaiea  who  are  neither  mem  bera  of  the 
Senate,  nor  in  eiatu  puppUUtri,  are  those  Bachelors  in  Divinity  who  are  denominated  Ten-yeer-men.. 
They  pre  allowed  by  the  9th  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  permits  persons,  who  are  admitted  at 
any  College  when  SM  years  df  age  and  upwards,  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachekir  in  Divini^r  eAer  tbeir 
names  have  remained  on  the  boards  ten  years.  During  the  two  last  yeara  they  must  resioe  in  the  Uni- 
versity the  greater  part  of  three  several  terms,  and  perform  tiie  exercises  which  are  required  by  the 
statutes.  5.  Baekelore  in  tbe  Civil  Law  and  in  Pkyeic,  who  sometimf>s  keep  their  namea  upon  the  boards 
till  they  become  Doctors.  6.  Baekelore  qf  Arte,  who  are  in  etatu  p^ppiUart,  and  pay  for  tuition  whether 
resident  or  not.  and  gi  nerally  keep  their  names  on  the  boards,  either  as  Scholars,  with  an  intention  of 
oiferiBff  themselves  as  candidates  for  Fellowships,  or  of  becoming  members  of  the  Senate  If  they 
eraae  their  names,  they  save  the  expense  of  tuition  and  college  darHaenta  f  and  nevertheless,  may  take 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  usual  period,  by  putting  their  namea  on  the  College  boarda  a  lew  days  pre* 
▼iously  to  their  insepting. 

UNDERGRADUATES!  or  STUDENTS,  belag, 

1.  FeUow-Commontre,  who  are  irequenly  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  or  young  men  of  Jbrtnae, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  dinins  at  the  Fellows'  table,  whence  the  appellation  possibly  originated. 

9.  Peneionere,  wbo  are  usually  sons  of  the  Clergy  snd  Gentry :  they  psy  for  their  commons,  rooms, 
«c.,  and  »njoy  no  pecuniary  advantages  from  the  College,  unless  they  are  Scholars. 

3.  ScMoiare^  wLo  art*  elecud  on  the  loundaiion  mostly  in  the  same  manner  as  tho  Fellows,  and  gea^ 


-iri  pcranlni^  diTidrDdi.    Ttirj  md  Ae  (ncia  In  iMlUlwiotN 

imber  of  leholinhin  and  rxhibitloiH  in  the  UnJTFniti  li  upwiirdi"f  7oa 

' -— -  -' 'imtred  me-M  tliin  Uic  pr.ttdlntf.    T hote  on  Ifae  lOuiiil^ 


ttGnBnuHr  hiTclfaFireoonioDin _.. 

Tke  fo-mamrat  of  imck  Cotlcn  In  THred  in  llw  Mmn  hikI  Brnior 


ImEDiiintUon  of  all 


•■•miBUlDiu.  ind  lumtsh  tfacm  with  idTice  and  MiitliiKr  In  olhcr  rraprrU.  Hidt  nf  Ifas  UndFi-gni- 
dnnM  hn'e  pri'ais  Tulori.  penrnlly  Junior  FcUowi,  and  Bicbslon  of  Ana.  Tba  baau  taks  cognli- 
•Dcc  of  tliF  moral  mciluit  of  Ihc  Hiudmti,  and  enforce  refDlsr  ■Ucndaniro  in  hall  and  rhnpsL  jin 
(roH  offane"  ai.Tiin.1  tht  UnlietailT  or  Coll»«  itanilM  are  rollowcil  hj  npo'iion ;  minor  onta  by 
nulicalioTi,  (which  ia  baolrhmnilforaefmiBlMifdi  DftlinafratnlhfiU'ilTpnilj;)  ■ndlbDHoramon 
Vlrial  nature,  hj  Ghm.  dt  lltenrj  taiki.  ITnad  Impoiltloiu.  The  Itavrrt  aialit  la  tuittoa.  and  opa- 
elallj  aUmd  to  Ihe  cJtrrliM  of  Uv  Studjnu  In  Grnk  and  Lalin  Compqaitun,  ThemM.  DtelamUlona, 


flitaa  Ihcraan  aboxSSO  inferior  oScrn  and  acrranu,  who  are  maintained  on  Iba  as 

UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  PRIZES. 
Thepriicaand  Kholarabips  for  Ihe  enronra^mnilof  UtToRire.  free  and  opefl  ta  competition  of  Ar 
whole  Vsiitnuj.  amoiiM  to  upward!  of  ^1000  per  aonum.    Tbiee-toirthi  of  Ihia  nun  li  (tnai  fa 


ii<emeiitofeliuaicalliter*tiire. 


Hi  XGOO,  two-lhirda  et 


Oamiridfft  anidetilt.—t.  PMat.     2.  BrMar.     S.  yMmian.    i.  Pnetar. 
eta  till 
by  tb 

A  Doctor  IK  JNrimfy  uu  three  robes:  the  Jirtt,  e  gown  made  of  Karlet  cloth,  with 
ample  aleeTee  termiuatinz  in  a  point,  and  lined  with  n>a«-colored  ailk.  Thick  il  worn 
in  pnblio  prtMes«iai»,  and  on  all  atate  and  featiral  days;  the  itecmd,  is  the  cope,  worn 
at  Great  St.  Uary's  daring  the  serrice  on  Litany-daya,  in  the  Divinity  School  during 
■n  Act,  and  at  Conoionat  ad  Clenim;  it  ia  made  of  icarlat  cloth,  and  completely  en- 
Talopea  the  penoo,  being  clcaed  dovn  the  front,  which  ia  trimmed  with  an  edging  of 
•rnune;  at  the  back  of  it  ie  affixed  a  hood  of  the  aame  coatly  fur: — the  Ihird,  ia  ■ 
gown  made  of  black  silk  or  poplio,  with  full  round  aleeTca,  and  ia  the  habit  commonly 
worn  in  public  by  a  D,  D. :  Docton,  however,  aometimes  wear  a  Muter  of  Arta  gown, 
whka  lilk  Bcar£  Theae  several  dreesea  are  pnt  over  a  black  ai[k  cassock,  which 
COTera  the  entire  body,  around  which  ia  faatened  by  a  broad  sash,  and  haa  alaeve* 
coming  down  to  the  wrists,  like  a  coat  A  handsome  acorf  of  the  aame  materials, 
which  hang*  over  the  tboulden,  and  extend*  to  the  feel^  ia  alwaya  worn  with  the 
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Bearkt  and  black  gowns.    A  square  blaek  doth  cap,  with  ailk  tawol,  eomplatoa  tfaa 
costume. 

Doctors  in  the  CivU  JLaw  and  in  Phytict  have  two  robes :— the  fint  is  the  scarlet> 
gown,  as  just  described,  and  the  second^  or  ordinary  dress  of  a  D.  C.  K,  is  a  black  silk 
gown,  with  a  plain  square  collar,  the  sleeyes  hanemg  down  square  to  the  feet: — the 
ordinary  gown  of  an  M.  D.  is  of  the  same  shape,  but  trinunea  at  the  collar,  sleerei^ 
and  front  with  a  rich  black  silk  lace. 

A  Doctor  in  Mutic  commonly  wean  the  same  dress  as  a  D.  G.  L. ;  but  on  festival 
and  scarlet-days  is  arrayed  in  a  gown  made  of  rich  white  damask  silk,  with  sleeyes 
and  £scing8  of  rose-color,  a  hood  of  the  same,  and  a  round  black  relTet  cap  with  gold 
tassels. 

JBaekeloTM  in  Divinity,  and  Magtert  of  Art%  wear  a  black  gown,  made  of  bombazine, 
poplin,  or  silk.  It  has  slceres  extending  to  the  feet,  with  apertures  for  the  arms  just 
above  the  elbow;  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  sleeves,  which  hang 
down  square,  and  are  cut  out  at  the  bottom  like  the  section  of  a  horse-shoe. 

Bachelort  in  the  Civil  Lmo  and  in  Phync,  wear  a  gown  of  die  same  shape  as  that  of 
a  Master  of  Arts. 

All  Graduates  of  the  aboTe  ranks  are  entitled  to  wear  a  hat,  instead  of  the  square 
blaek  doth  cap,  with  their  gowns»  and  the  custom  of  doing  so  is  generallv  adopted, 
except  by  the  Ueads,  SfWort  and  Univertity  and  CoUeye  Offhere,  who  consioer  it  mors 
correct  to  appear  in  the  full  academical  costume^ 

A  Bachelor  of  Arti  gown  is  made  of  bombazine  or  poplin,  with  large  sleeves  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  with  apertures  for  the  arms,  just  below  the  shoulder  joint 
Baehelor-Fellow-Commonera  usually  wear  silk  gowns,  and  square  Tdvet  caps.  The 
caps  of  other  Bachelors  are  of  cloth. 

All  the  above,  being  OraduaieM,  when  they  use  Surplices  in  Chapel,  wear  over  than 
their  Hoode,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  several  degrees.  The  hoods  of  Doctort  are 
made  of  scarlet  cloth,  lined  with  rose-colored  silk ;  Uiose  of  Baehelon  in  Divinity^  and 
Non-Reyent  Matteri  of  Arte,  are  of  black  silk ;  those  of  Regent  Matiert  of  Arte  and 
Baehelore  in  the  CivuZau  and  in  Phytict  of  black  silk  lined  with  white ;  and  those 
of  Bachelor  of  Arte,  of  black  serge,  trimmed  with  a  border  of  white  lamb's  wooL 

The  dresses  of  the  UnderyradiMteMf  are  the  following : — 

A  Nobleman  has  two  gowns;  ihejiretf  in  shape  like  that  of  the  Fdlow-Commoners, 
is  made  of  purple  Ducape,  very  richly  embroiaered  with  gold  lace,  and  is  worn  in 
public  processions,  and  on  festival  days:  a  square  black  velvet  cap  with  a  very  larse 
gold  tassel  is  worn  with  it: — ^the  eeoond,  or  ordinary  gown,  is  made  of  black  si&, 
with  full  round  sleeves,  and  a  hat  is  worn  with  it^  The  latter  dress  is  worn  also  by 
the  Bachelor-Fellows  of  King's  CoUeffa 

A  J^louh  Commoner  wears  a  black  prince's  stuff  gown,  with  a  square  collar,  and 
straight  han^ng  sleeves,  which  are  decorated  with  gold  lace ;  ana  a  square  black 
vdvet  cap  with  a  gold  tasseL 

^  The  Fellow-Commoners  of  Emmanuel  College  wear  a  similar  gown,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  several  gold  lace  buttons  attached  to  £e  trimmings  on  the  sleeves: — those  of 
Trinity  College  have  a  puiple  prince's  stuff  gown,  adorned  with  silver  lace,  and  a 
silver  tassel  is  attached  to  the  cap:— at  Downmg  the  gown  is  made  of  black  silk,  of 
the  same  sha^,  ornamented  with  tufts  and  silk  lace ;  and  a  square  cap  of  velvet  with 
a  gold  tassel  is  worn.  At  Jesus  College,  a  Bachelor^s  silk  ^own  is  worn,  plaited  up 
at  the  sleeve,  and  with  a  gold  lace  f^m  the  shoulder  to  the  bend  of  the  arm.  At 
Queens'  a  Bachelor's  silk  gown,  with  a  velvet  cap  and  gold  tassel,  is  worn:  the  same 
at  Corpus  and  Magdalene;  at  the  latter  it  is  gathered  and  looped  up  at  the  deeve, — 
at  the  former  ^Corpus)  it  has  velvet  facings.  Married  Fellow-Commoners  usually 
wear  a  black  silk  gowai,  with  ffoHl  round  deeves,  and  a  square  vdvet  cap  with  silk 
tasseL 

The  PentUmef'*  gown  and  cap  are  mostly  of  the  same  material  and  shape  as  those 
of  the  Bacbdor^s:  the  gown  diners  only  in  the  mode  of  trimming.  At  Trinity  and 
Cdus  Colleges  the  gown  is  purple,  with  large  sleeves,  terminating  in  a  point  At  St 
Pet4«r's  and  Queens',  the  sown  is  precisely  uie  same  as  that  of  a  Buchdor ;  and  at 
King's  the  same,  but  made  of  fine  olack  woollen  doth.  At  Corpus  ChrisU  is  worn  a 
B.  A  gown,  with  black  velvet  facings.  At  Downing  and  Trinity  Hall  the  gown  it 
made  of  a  black  bombazine,  with  larve  deeves,  looped  up  at  the  elbows. 

StmdenU  in  the  Civil  Lam  and  in  Phyeic,  who  have  kept  their  Acts,  wear  a  fuU- 
deeved  gown,  and  are  entitled  to  use  a  B.  A.  hood. 
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Baclulon  of  Art*  ud  TTadefvTadnatM  are  obliged  bj  the  fltAtatoi  to  T«ar  tbalr 
•eadamieal  aostume  eonstantl;  in  public,  under  m  penoltf  of  Ss.  8d.  for  every  omiaaion. 

Very  few  of  the  t'ntwriiiy  Q^ceri  hove  di«tinetive  drewe*:— The  ChancdIor'M  ^va 
b  of  ■  black  dwnuk  silk,  rery  richly  embrDidered  with  gold.  It  is  voni  mth  % 
broad,  rich  lace  baod,  and  aqaare  Tslret  cap  vith  large  gold  t axels. 

The  Vict-ChaHctilnr  drfMM  merely  at  a  Doctor,  ezoept  at  Congi'egatioiu  in  th« 
8miat«-Uoai«,  wh<n  he  wem  a  cope.  When  proceeding  to  St.  linij't,  or  eliewhare,  in 
hi*  official  capacity,  he  is  preceded  by  the  three  Eequire  Bedells  with  their  silver 
maces,  which  were  the  gift  of  Qaeen  ElicabeCb. 

The  Rtgim  Profctiori  of  the  Civil  Lau  ami  of  Phffiie,  when  they  preaid*  at  Acta  in 
the  Uchoole,  wear  cop«,  and  round  black  velvet  cap*  wiUi  gold  tassela. 

The  FrocloTi  are  not  distinguishable  frmn  other  Uaiten  of  Art»,  eicept  at  3t  Mary'* 
Church,  and  at  Congre^tions,  when  they  wear  cassocks  aod  black  silk  mlfs,  and  earry 
the  Statales  of  tJie  Univenitv.  being  attended  by  two  servanta,  dreesed  in  lal^e  bine 
eloaka,  ornamented  with  gold-lace  buttons. 

The  ytoman-BaMi,  in  processiona,  precedca  the  Eequire  Bedalla,  eMTyiniP  an  tbony 
Miue,  tipped  with  silver ;  his  gown,  as  wdl  aa  those  of  the  Marthal  and  SeKool-kt^iar, 
is  aiaide  of  black  prince's  atufi,  with  square  collar,  and  aqaare  hanging  sleeves. 

Moat  of  the  College,  with  the  Town  itself,  sre  Bituated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Cam,  a  Bmall  atream  navigable  for  coal  barges.  The  buitd< 
higs,  comprising  each  college,  are  erected  in  a  quadrangular  iona,  hav- 
ing ao  open  court  in  the  center. 


iCmi^j  Cmtrt,  TVinify  College,  Cambridge. 

The  annexed  engraving  ahowa  the  appearance  of  Nevile's  Court,  one 
of  the  three  connoted  with  Trinitjr  College.  These  courts  are  gene- 
Fklly  beautiful  grass  plots.  After  passing  through  the  courts  of  the 
colleges  nearest  the  Cam,  you  pass  into  grounds  situated  on  both  aides 
of  the  stream,  coimected  by  eight  or  ten  tastefully  arched  bridges,  con* 
atructed  of  stone.  The  venerable  trees,  standing  in  rows  or  in  clusters, 
the  graceful  winding  paths,  the  silvery  stream,  the  beautiful  verdure  of 
the  foilage,  the  velvet-like  appearance  of  the  grass,  and  the  general  tran- 
quility of  the  place,  renders  the  scene  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  Colleges  in  which  Milton,  and  Oliver  CromweU  were  educated, 

are  on  the  east  side  of  the  populous  pan  of  the  town.     Christ's  College, 

in  which  Hilton  was  educated,  has  pleasant  gardens,  a  neat  ■ 
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house  surrounded  by  a  little  wilderness.  In  the  garden  is  a  large  mul- 
berry tree,  which  was  planted  by  Milton  when  a  student  here.  Crom- 
well was  a  student  at  Sidney,  Sussex  College.  The  time  of  his  admissioa 
is  thus  noticed  in  the  register, — *'  Aprifis  26,  1616  14 J.  I.  Oliverug 
Cromwdlf  Huntingdoniensis,  admisstu  ad  commitatam  sociarum,  Aprilit 
vicesitno  sexto ^  1616,  Tutore  Mro.  Ricardo  Howlet,"  After  this  entry  in 
another  and  smaller  hand,  is  written — *'  Hicjuit  grandis  impostor^  cami' 
fex  perdiUssitnus,  qui  pientissimo,  Rege  Caroh  II.  nefaria  cede  sublato  ip- 
sum  usurpavit  tkronum,  el  lira  Regna  per  quinque  feme  anorum  spcUium 
sub  Proteataris  nomine  indomito  Tyrannic  vexavit." 

The  University  Library  contains  about  200,000  printed  books,  and 
2,000  MSS.  of  almost  every  age  and  language.  A  valuable  collection 
of  MSS.,  among  which,  there  is  a  most  valuable  MS.  of  the  Four  Gos- 

Eels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  uncial  letters,  on  vellum,  in  Greek  and 
latin,  claims  especial  notice.  It  was  presented  to  the  University  by 
the  celebrated  Theodore  Beza,  in  1581:  it  had  been  in  his  possession 
about  nineteen  years,  and  was  found  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Irenaeus 
at  Lyons,  where  it  bad  lain  concealed  for  a  long  time.  It  is  considered 
by  all  critics  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  manuscrips  extant.  A  splen- 
did and  most  accurate  fac*simile  of  it  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
University,  in  1793,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kipling. 

This  class  was  greatly  enriched  some  years  since  by  several  valuable 
clasical  MSS.,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Askew's  collection.  Here  is 
a  cabinet  given  by  the  late  Rev.  Archdeacon  Lewis,  which  contains  some 
valuable  Oriental  manuscripts,  and  other  curiosities ;  in  the  lower  part  is 
a  Chinese  Pagod.  In  the  drawers  are  a  b(>ok  written  on  reed,  (supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Papyrus,)  with  a  Stylus ;  a  pack  of  Persian  playmg-cards 
on  tortoise-shell,  consisting  of  six  suites ;  two  medals  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Denmark,  &c.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cabinet  is  a  beautiful 
copy  of  the  Koran,  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  writing ;  also  a 
splendid  Persian  MS.  written  in  1388,  entitled  "  The  Wonders  of  the 
Creation;  "  being  a  treatise  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  History.  This 
elegant  manuscript  is  embellished  with  drawings  of  beasts,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  other  figures,  to  illustrate  the  descriptions.  Some  of  these  are  finely 
executed,  the  paintings  are  ornamented  with  gold,  intermixed  with  the 
most  beautiful  colors,  and  the  volume  is  enveloped  in  a  remarkably  su- 
perb binding.  This  book  cost  in  Persia  <£100.  The  collection  of  manu- 
scripts has  lately  been  considerably  enriched  by  some  which  are  probably 
among  the  most  ancient  that  the  East  can  produce.  Part  were  presented 
to  the  University  by  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  late  Provost  of  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal ;  and  the  rest  were  the  bequest  of  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  Burckhardt.  In  this  square  are  the  portraits  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Martyn,  translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Persian,  and  of 
Professor  Person. 

In  a  case  which  is  preserved  with  great  care  and  under  strict  regula- 
tions, there  is  also  a  collection  of  about  thirty  books  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  Papacy,  presented  to  the  Library  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
James  M'Ghee,  in  1840.  Some  curious  drawings  and  prints  are  also 
preserved  here :  among  the  letters  is  a  large  folio  of  Rembrandt*s  Etch- 
ings, extremely  rare  and  valuable.  In  the  library  are  portraits  of  .Queen 
Elizabeth,  Charles  II,  and  Archbishop  Abbot,  together  with  an  admi- 
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rabia  coHeetion  of  colored  sheila,  presented  lo  the  Univeraitj  bj  tbe 
King  of  Denmark,  in  1771;  e  cast  of  the  face  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden, 
taken  a  few  hours  after  his  death  ;  a  cast  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  and  also 
casta  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Perceval,  hy  NoUcktnt.  King  George  I,  bought 
for  6,000  guineas,  and  presented  to  the  Library,  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely.  amounting  to  30,000  printed  volumes,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  MSS.  which  are  deposited  chiefly  in  this  compart- 
ment.* 


TWntiy  Oollt^  IMrary  at  CaniMdge. 
Tbe  Library  of  Trinity  College  is  considered  one  of  the  best  s^eci- 
Tnens  of  classical  architecture  in  Great  Britain.  Among  the  curiosities 
preserred  in  it  ia  an  antique  ntalue  of  jEteuiapiua,  found  at  Samoe,  near 
the  river  called  Speculum  Dianee,  about  fourteen  milea  from  Rome,  and 
given  to  the  Society  by  Sir  Charles  Wintringham,  Bart.  M.D.  Here  are 
also  the  globe,  universal  ring  dial,  quadrant,  and  compass,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a  lock  of  his  hair ;  a  quiver  of  arrows 
employed  by  Richard  III  against  Henry  VII,  at  the  battle  of  Boaworth 
Field;  a  beautiful  skeleton  of  a  man  in  miniature,  cut  by  a  shepherd's 
boy;  a  Calculus  taken  from  the  intestines  of  a  locksmith's  wife  at  Bury 
Si.   Edmund's ;  it  originally  weighed  thirty-three  ounces,  three  dwts., 

*  Tbi*  Doble  doDstioa  esTB  riu  to  the  follawin^  witty  Epi^ruos:  Uu  flnt  u  by 
Dr.  Trqtp,  the  Pott,  an  Oxford  maa.  and  zealoua  Tory:— 

"  Our  royal  muter  uw.  vith  heedful  eyei. 
The  irtote  of  hi*  two  UaiverutiM: 
Troopt  ha  to  Oiford  eent,  u  knowing, — why 
That  learae^  body  wftoted  loyalty : 
But  books  to  Canibridae  nve,  aa  well  discemiiig 
That  thftt  right  lojal  body  vaated  learoing." 
The  ancwM-  by  Sir  William  Brown,  of  SL  Peter's  CoUage,  a  aUonah  Whig,  U  gwt- 
rally  admirad:— 

"  Ilia  Kln^  to  Oxford  aent  hit  troop  of  hone. 
For  Tonet  owq  no  ailment  bat  force ; 
With  equal  eare  to  Cambridge,  booki  he  wnt. 
For  Whig)  allow  no  foroa,  bat  argamaiit'' 
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but  a  piece  was  broken  off  to  ^tify  tbe  curioaitj  of  Chsrles  11  wben  at 
Newmarket ; — an  Egyptian  mumntiy,  in  very  fine  preservation,  the  out- 
Bide  b«ing  curiously  gilt  and  painted  ;  and  the  dried  body  of  one  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tbe  Madeira  islands,  in  appearance  like  dried 
•esl-akin.  There  are  also  some  other  curiosities,  brought  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  by  Captain  Cook,  and  presented  to  the  College  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Sandwich. 

There  is  alio  preserved  here,  a  Babylonian  Brick,  presented  by  Gen. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  mounted  on  a  marble  pedestal,  and  inclosed  in  a 
revolving  glass  case  ;  a  copy  of  Magna  Charla  ;  an  Indulgence  granted 
by  Pope  Clement  XII  to  one  Nathan  Hickman,  an  Englishman,  for  him- 
self, all  bis  kindred  for  two  generations,  and  twenty-five  other  person*; 
plans  of  tbe  Pantheon  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  St.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople, tbe  Cathedral  at  Florence,  and  St.  Paul'a  at  London 


Kin^M  Chapd,  al  Qmibridgt. 

Tbe  King's  Chapel,  316  feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  84  feet,  has 
finir  comer  turrets  146  feet  in  height.  By  common  consent  it  ranks 
among  the  first  edifices  of  the  kingdom  :  and  exhibits  tbe  perfection  of 
tbe  style  in  which  it  is  built. 

The  terms  of  admission  into  these  several  colleges  we  understood  to  be 
more  difficult  than  those  of  America.  As  wo  passed  round  the  town, 
we  looked  into  several  windows  where  prints  of  various  kinds  were  ex- 
hibited for  sale.  Among  them  we  observed  a  kind  of  carricature,  entitled 
"  Tbe  Wolf  and  the  Lamb."  On  one  side  was  a  freshman  undergoing 
the  customary  examination,  previous  to  entering  college.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  having  a  kind  of  lamb's  head,  looking  as  barnnless  and  innocent 
as  tbe  lamb  in  Esop.  He  was  looking  up  to  his  examiner,  who,  though 
in  his  proper  robes,  had  a  wolf's  head.  Other  examiners  were'  in  at* 
tendance,  having  on  their  official  dresses.  These  beast-like  personages, 
their  various  attitudes,  their  features,  &c.,  probably  had  a  local  meaning 
perfectly  understood  by  all  connected  with  the  University 
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DUEE  OP  WELLINGTON. 


Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  tlie 

third   son  of  Viscount  Wellesley,  Earl  of 

Morntngton,  and  was  bom  May  1st,  1769. 

^^  Whon  very  young  he  was  placed  at  Eaton, 

Wdim^t^^.  ai9mauT0.  whence,  having  received  his  classical  educa- 
tion, he  was  sent  to  the  military  school  of 
Algiers,  in  France,  where  he  was  for  some  time  under  the  able  tuition 
of  Pignerol,  the  celebrated  tactician.  The  first  commission  he  held  was 
in  the  41i»t,  and  being  in  time  of  peace  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the 
theory  of  war.  In  1792,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  cftptain  in  the  Light 
Dragoons,  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  33d  regi- 
ment of  fbot.  In  1794  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  into  Flanders.  In  1797  he  accompanied  his  brother 
the  Earl  of  Momington  into  India. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  and  for  his  services 
on  that  occasion,  was  made  governor  of  that  place.  The  next  important 
event  in  his  history  was  the  battle  of  Assaye,  in  which  he  defeated  an 
army  ten  times  greater  than  his  own.  For.  this  achievement  he  was 
made  a  knight-companion  of  the  Bath.  He  returned  to  England  in  1805, 
and  took  his  seat  in  parliament  as  member  for  Newport.  In  July, 
1808,  with  about  12,000  men,  he  sailed  to  Oorunna,  and  soon  after 
defeated  the  French  general,  Junot,  with  great  loss.  In  1809,  he  was 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  in  Portugal.  Here  he  had  to  en- 
counter Soult  and  Victor,  two  of  the  ablest  marshals  of  France,  For 
the  victory  he  achieved  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Talavera,  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  received  an 
annuity  of  <3£2,000.  By  the  victory  at  Salamanca,  he  was  made  a  g^randee 
of  the  first  order  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  a  Marquis  by  his  own, 
with  a  grant  of  ^100,000.  On  June  23d,  1813,  be  made  a  grand  and 
victorious  attack  on  the  French  armies  of  the  South  and  Center,  which 
had  united  near  Vittoria.  >• 

The  Convention  of  Paris  having  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  Lord  Wel- 
lington returned  to  England  in  June,  1814.  Taking  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  received,  for  the  twelfth  time,  the  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations of  Parliament  He  was  created  Marquis  of  Douro,  and 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  received  a  erant  of  <£400,000,  for  the  purchase 
of  a  splendid  estate.  The  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  prepared  the 
way  lor  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  where  the  Emperor  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  met  to  decide  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  news  of 
the  victory  produced  the  most  rapturous  expressions  of  joy  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  Thanksgivings  were  otTered  in  the  churches,  and  a 
subscription,  amounting  to  upwards  of  ^6100,000  was  made  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  slain.  The  Duke  also  generously  relinouished,  for 
the  same  purpose,  half  the  parliamentary  compensation  due  him  for  the 
Peninsular  prize  property.  All  the  regiments  which  had  been  in  the 
battle  were  permitted  to  inscribe  "  Waterloo"  on  their  banners,  and  every 
surviving  soldier  was  presented  with  a  silver  medal,  and  was  allowed  to 
reckon  uiat  day  as  two  years  service. 
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After  peace  wu  concluded,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  received  varioiu 
honors  from  Beveral  of  the  European  government!.  He  ws«  also  Bp. 
pointed  to  fill  sereral  diplomatic  offices  for  his  country  on  the  Continent. 
On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  he  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief,  January  aSd,  1827.  In  February,  1829,  ho  gave  his  support  in 
favor  of  the  "  Catholic  Relief  Bill,"  which  removed  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics,  This  important  measure  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  a  majority  of  213  to  109.  Among  the  disputes  which  preceded  this 
measure,  one  arose  between  his  Grace  and  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea : 
a  duel  was  the  consequence,  when  the  Duke  fired  first,  without  effect, 
and  the  Earl  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air. 


StraiJySeUta),  |A«  Stat  of  tA>  Dukt  of  WeUingUm. 

In  1817,  Apsley  House,  in  Hyde-park,  was  purchased  by  the  British 
Clovemment,  and  re-built  by  Mr.  Wyatt  for  the  Duke,  who  had  given  in 
it  ab  annual  dinner  on  Waterloo-day  to  bis  brother  officers  present  at  the 
battle.  On  November  19th,  the  same  year,  the  Parliamentary  Commia. 
sioners  purchased  of  Lord  Rivers,  the  estate  of  Scrathfieldsay,  in  Hamp- 
shire, for  ,£263,000,  the  timber  on  it  alone  being  valued  at  cei50,000. 
This  place,  originally  the  seat  of  the  Earls  Rivers,  lies  upon  the  edget 
of  the  coimty  of  Berks,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Reaaing,  and  about 
fifty  from  London.  This  family  seat  is  an  unostentatious  structure,  to 
which  the  Duke  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring,  that  he  might  have  relaxa- 
tion both  of  body  and  mind,  and  enjoy,  as  he  heartily  did,  the  society  of 
his  most  intimate  friends.  The  house  itself  was  built  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  but  its  whitened  walls,  and  gray  slate  roof,  lack  the  dignity 
of  the  Elizabethan  era.  The  surrounding  country  has,  on  the  London 
side,  many  miles  of  waste  heath  and  multitudes  of  firs ;  with  hamlets 
and  detached  cottages,  at  wide  intervals,  and  here  and  there  patches  of 
pretty  scenery. — The  Duke  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Stathfieldsay, 
September  14th,  1852,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  London. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL.— HUNTINGDON.— ST.  lYES. 

HcifTiNGDON,  a  borough  town  and  capital  of  Huntingdon  Cotinty, 
stands  on  a  gentle  rising  ground  on  the  somhem  banks  of  the  river 
Ouse,  fifty-«ight  miles  north  of  London,  and  fifteen  north-west  of 
Cambridge.  The  town  is  principally  situated  on  one  street  with 
a  number  of  minor  ones  branching  from  it.  The  houses  are  mostly 
well  built,  and  the  place  contains  quite  a  number  of  very  genteel 
residences.  Population  about  3,500.  The  town  is  celebrated  aa 
being  the  biith-place  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Prote«tor  of 
England. 


Cframmar  School  of  StmiingJan. 

The  above  is  the  Grammar  School  in  which  Cromwell  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education.  It  probably  retains  the  same  a[H 
pearance  now,  as  when  he  was  a  pupil  in  it.  The  building  seen  in 
the  back  ground,  is  that  of  All  Saints  Church,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  stood  about  200 
yards  from  the  school.  It  was  taken  down  about  half  a  century 
since,  and  another  erected  on  its  site. 

The  Grammar  School  building  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  It  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  by  David,  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, who  vafl  afterwards  king  of  Scotland,  about  which  time, 
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(1160,)  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  the  present  building  was  erected. 
It  was  probably  originally  built  for  a  church,  or  some  sacred  edifice. 
The  school  was,  as  it  still  remains^ to  this  moment,  part  of  the 
Hospitd,  (for  pilgrims,  &c.,  going  to  the  shrines  at  Peterborough, 
Ely,  and  Our  Lady,  of  Walsingham,)  then  founded  and  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  Reformation,  of  course,  did  away 
with  the  pilgrimages,  but  the  Grammar  School  and  the  Alms-houses 
for  aged  widows,  (parts  of  the  original  foundation,)  still  remain. 

The  school  is  supported  by  the  property  which  still  remains  from 
the  original  foundation,  consisting,  chiefly,  of  land  and  houses. 
The  names  of  the  head  masters  in  the  most  recent  times,  (embra- 
cing a  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,)  were  Smith,  Unwin,  Ed- 
wards, and  the  present  incumbent.  Rev.  J.  Fell. 

The  parents  and  family  of  Cromwell  attended  divine  service  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Johns,  which  stood  near  their  dwelling.  The 
record  of  his  baptism  is  contained  in  the  Register-book  belonging 
to  the  United  Parishes  of  St.  Johns  and  All  Saints.  This  book  is 
in  fine  preservation,  being  kept  with  other  and  later  registers  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Ail  Saints.  The  entry  is  in  Latin  to  the  follow- 
ing efifect  : 

*'  1699. — Oumm,  filins  Robert!  Cromwell,  i^eneroei  et  Eliaibeths  uzoria, 
ejus,  natuB  Tioeeimo  quinto  die  Aprilu  et  baptuatoe  vieesimo  nono  ^nedem 
meneia." 

In  English,  thus : 

"  1699.  Oliver,  son  of  Robert  Orom'rell,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  bom  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  and  baptized  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  tiie  sanw 
month. 

<'  Several  traditions,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fell,  in  a  letter  to  the 
compiler,  'Minger  in  this  town,  (Huntingdon,)  connected  with  his 
early  life,  the  chief  of  which  relate  to  his  having  been  of  a  rather 
turbulent  disposition,  but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
extraordinary  about  him  until  he  appeared  in  Parliament  for  the 
Borough  of  Cambridge,  when  he  seems  to  have  begun  to  take  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  particularly  as  regarded  die  drainage  of 
the  Cambridgeshire  Fens." 

"  He  went  from  our  school,"  continues  Mr.  Fell,  "  to  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
degree  there,  which  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  his  father's 
dying  during  his  undergraduateship.  He  tiras  taken  from  the  Uni- 
versity by  his  mother,  who  required  his  assistance  in  the  late  busi- 
ness of  her  husband,  and  which  she  carried  on  after  his  death.  In 
Cromwell's  connection  with  the  college  there  is  one  circumstance 
not  generally  known.  Many  years  after  his  death,  an  officer 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  (Ehr.  Pearson,)  received  an  anony- 
mous letter  from  London,  informing  him  that,  on  a  certain  day, 
therein  named,  he  might  expect  that  an  original  portrait  of  Crom- 
well would  be  left  carefully  enclosed  in  a  packing  case,  outside  of 
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the  gate,  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day,  provided  he  set  no  one  to 
imatch  who  would  bring  and  place  it  there.  He  complied,  and  the 
packing  case,  containing  the  portrait,  as  promised,  was  there  exactly 
at  the  appointed  hour.  It  is  now  in  the  master's  drawing-room, 
where  it  is  kept  with  great  care  as  an  heir-loom.  The  name  of  the 
donor  has  never  yet  been  ascertained." 

The  following,  relative  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Cromwell, 
is  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gleig's  '^  Lives  of  the  British  Commanders ;" 

There  are  maii^^  curious  anecdotes  on  record  relative  both  to  the  childhood  and 
early  youth  of  Oliver  Comwell.  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion,  when  his  uncle  Sir 
Henry  Cromwell  sent  for  him,  he  being  then  an  infant,  a  monkey  snatched  him  from 
the  cradle,  leaped  with  him  through  a  earret  window,  and  ran  along  the  leads.  The 
utmost  alarm  n  as  of  course  excited,  and  a  variety  of  devices  proposed,  with  the  des- 
perate hope  of  relieving  him  from  his  perilous  situation.  But  the  monkey,  as  if  con- 
scions  that  she  bore  the  fortune  of  England  in  her  paws,  treated  him  very  gently. 
After  amusing  herself  for  a  time,  she  carried  the  infant  back,  and  laid  him  safely  on 
the  bed  from  whence  she  had  removed  him.  Some  time  later,  the  waters  had  weU 
nigh  quenched  his  aspiring  genius.  He  fell  into  a  deep  pond,  from  which  a  clergy- 
man,  named  Johnson,  rescued  him.  Many  years  afterwards  the  loval  curate,  then 
an  old  man,  was  recognized  by  the  republican  general,  when  marcning  at  the  head 
of  a  victorious  army  through  Huntingdon.  "  Do  you  remember  that  day  when  you 
saved  me  from  drowning r  said  CromwelL  "J  do,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "and 
I  wish  with  all  my  soul  that  I  had  put  you  in,  rather  than  see  you  in  arms  against 
your  sovereign."  A  third  story  we  cannot  refuse  to  give,  because  it  made  a  more  Uuua 
common  impression  at  the  time. 

There  was  a  rumor  prevalent  in  Huntingdon,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Charles  I, 
when  children  nearly  of  the  same  age,  met  at  Hinchinbrooke  House,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  uncle  and  godfather  of  the  former.  "  The  vouths  had  not  been 
long  together,"  says  Koble,  **  before  Charles  and  Oliver  disagreea ;  and  as  the  former 
was  then  as  weakly  as  the  latter  waa  strong,  it  was  no  wonoer  that  the  royal  visitant 
was  worsted ;  and  OUver,  even  at  this  age,  so  little  regarded  diffnities,  that  he  mada 
the  royal  blood  flow  in  copious  streams  from  the  prince's  nose.  This,"  adds  the  sama 
author,  "  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  presage  for  that  king,  when  the  civil  wars  com- 
menced.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  wish  of  his  mother,  by  whom 'he  was  greatly  beloved,  to 
bestow  upon  OUver  an  education  strictly  domestic ;  and  a  Mr.  Long,  a  degyman  of 
the  estabushed  church,  waa  aocordinsly  engaged  to  act  as  his  private  tutor.  Mr. 
Long,  however,  who  possessed  little  influence  over  his  pupil,  soon  resigned  his  charge ; 
upon  which  OUver  was  placed  in  the  free  grammar  school  at  Huntingdon,  then  taught 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Beard. 

While  a  pupil  at  this  school,  two  circumstances  are  related  to  have  taken  place,  to 
one  of  which,  after  he  rose  to  his  high  estate,  Cromwell  himself  freijuently  reverted. 
"  On  a  certain  night,  as  he  lay  awake  in  his  bed,  he  beheld,  or  imagined  he  beheld,  a 
gigantic  figure,  which,  drawing  aside  the  curtains,  told  him  that  he  shbuld  becoma 
the  greatest  person  in  the  kingdom,  but  did  not  employ  the  word  king."  Cromwell 
mentioned  toe  circumstance  both  to  his  father  and  his  uncle ;  the  former  of  whom 
caused  Dr.  Beard  to  reward  the  communication  with  a  sound  flowing;  while  the 
latter  rebuked  his  nephew  for  stating  that  "  which  it  was  too  traitorous  to  relate." 
Nevertheless,  the  dream  or  vision  adhered  to  Oliver's  memory,  and  was,  as  we  have 
just  said,  often  reverted  to,  after  events  had  worked  out  its  exact  accompUshment 
On  another  occasion,  whether  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  vision  or  the  reverse,  au- 
thorities are  not  agreed,  a  play  called  "  Lingua,  or  the  Combat  of  the  Five  Senses  for 
Superiority,"  waa  enacted  in  the  schooL    In  this  quaint  but  striking  masque,  of 

*/  The  account  of  this  pugiUistic  encounter  between  Charles  and  Cromwell  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  weU  known  that  Sir  Oliver,  a  true 
and  loyal  knight,  sumptuously  entertained  King  James  on  more  than  one  occasion ; 
and  the  young  prince  oeing  twice,  at  least,  of  the  party,  BUch  a  fklUng  out  is  not  un* 
^eiy  to  hare  oteorred. 

13 
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whuh  the  author  remauis  naknown,  though  the  oomody  itielf  ▼••  priated  in  1007,  it 
fell  to  the  lot  o(  Cromwell  to  perform  the  part  of  Tactue,  a  pereoniflcation  of  the  mom 
of  touch,  who,  ooming  forth  m>m  hie  tiriog-room  with  a  chaplet  of  flowera  on  hia  head, 
•tumbled  orer  a  erown  and  royal  robe,  oast  purpoMly  in  the  way.  The  foliloquy  mX^ 
which  Tactue  breaks  forth  is  certainly  very  striking : 

**  Tactob,  thy  sneezing  somewhat  did  portend. 
Was  ever  man  so  fortunate  as  I, 
To  break  his  shins  at  such  a  stumbling-block  f 
Roses  and  bays,  pack  hence  I  this  crown  and  robe. 
My  brows  ana  body  circles  and  inyests. 
How  gallantly  it  fits  me  I  sure  the  slave 
Measured  my  head  that  wrought  this  coronet 
They  lie  that  say  complexions  cannot  change ; 
My  blood's  ennobled,  and  I'm  transform'd 
XJnto  the  sacred  temper  of  a  kin?. 
Methinks  I  hear  my  noble  parasites 
Styling  me  Ca»ar  or  great  Alexander. 
Licking  my  feet,  and  wondering  where  I  got 
This  precious  ointment — ^How  my  pace  is  mended, 
How  princely  do  I  speak,  how  sharp  I  threaten : 
Peasants,  Flf  curb  your  headstrong  impudence, 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  lion  roan ; 
Ye  earth-bred  worms  t — 0  for  a  looking-glass  I 
Poets  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  change. 
Where's  my  attendants  f    Come  hither,  sirnui,  quickly, 
Or  by  the  wings  of  Hermes,  <fec,  <bc" 

We  cannot  wonder  if,  in  an  age  remarkably  prone  to  superstition,  this  scene  should 
have  been  regarded  both  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  protector  as  affording  a 
palpable  prognostication  of  his  after  fortunes.* 

In  1687,  he  formed  the  plan  of  emigrating  to  Saybrook,  in  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
eut ;  he  was  however  prevented  by  a  proclamation  of  the  king  against  migration.    As 
he  had  acquired  some  distinction  among  the  puritans  for  his  gift  of  preachme,  praying 
and  expounding,  he  had  the  interest,  by  means  of  the  people  of  his  persuasion,  to  re- 
commend himself  to  the  corporation  of  Cambridge,  and  to  be  ohoMU  their  reprcMutative 
in  the  Parliament  of  ]  640.     In  the  Houm  he  was  a  frequent  speaker,  but,  without  art 
or  elocution,  he  exclaimed  warmly  against  grievances  in  the  church  and  stlite,  and 
zealously  promoted  the  remonstrance  of  November,  1641,  which  laid  the  basu  of  eivil 
war.     dourted  by  the  leading  men  of  opposition,  by  his  relation  Hampden,  by  Pym, 
and  others  who  knew  his  firmness  and  his  devotion,  he  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  intrigues  of  the  times,  and  when  the  Parliament  resolved,  in  1642,  to  levy  war, 
he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  of  which  he  took  the  com- 
mand.   He  evinced  such  seal  and  activity  that  in  a  few  months  he  acquired  the  char- 
acter of  a  good  officer,  and  his  soldiers  were  the  best  disciplined  troops  in  the  king* 
dom.    After  various  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  the  republican  Pf  rty,  Cromwell,  who 
was  now  become  a  lieutenant  general,  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himMlf 
at  the  battle  of  Marston-moor,  8d  July,  1644,  wnere  his  cavalry,  called  Ironsides, 
changed  the  fortune  of  tlie  day,  and  ensured  victory  wherever  they  appeared.    At 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  his  intrepidity  again  appeared  conspicuous,  his  valor 
and  services  were  regarded  as  so  extraordinary,  that  he  was  called  the  uvior  of  the 
nation,  and  in  the  Mlf-denying  ordinance  which  wm  passed  by  the  Parliament^  for 
the  exclusion  of  officers  from  seats  in  the  Houm,  Cromwell  alone  was  excepted.    His 
successes  continued  to  insure  the  approbation  of  the  republicans,  and  the  latal  battle 
of  NaMbv,  14th  June,  1646,  establi«ied  his  triumph  m  tne  ablest  general  of  the  times, 
and  the  firmest  supporter  of  the  public  liberties  of  the  state.    He  was  thanked  by  the 
Parliament,  and  rewarded  with  a  pension.    When  the  king  had  thrown  himMlf  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  and  had  been  shamefully  sold  to  the  English,  the  Parliament 
began  to  regard  the  army  whoM  Mrvices  had  ensured  them  the  victory  m  umIcbs  and 
dangerous,  and  therefore  ordered  part  of  it  to  be  disbanded,  but  Cromwell  prevented 
the  exMuUon  of  their  plans,  and  while  he  stepped  forth  m  the  advocate  of  their  rights 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Parliament,  he  Mcured  fuUy  to  his  person  the  attachment 
of  the  soldiers.    No  sooner  was  the  king  lodged  in  Holmby  Castle  than  CromwaU 
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mmde  hiniMlf  master  of  his  person,  by  means  of  Comet  Joyce,  and  thns,  by  deolaring 
himself  the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  he  was  courted  and  flattered,  both  by  the  unfortunate 
Charies,  who  wishad  for  his  own  release,  and  by  the  Parliament,  who  labored  for  his 
destruction. 

The  trial  of  tbe  devoted  monarch  soon  after  followed.  Cromwell  acted 
openly  as  one  of  his  judges,  and  he  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
Having  restored  tranquility,  he  was  received  every  where  with  marks 
of  respect,  and  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  insubordination  was  subdued  in 
England  and  Scotland,  he  embarked  with  an  army  for  Ireland^  1649. 
He  quickly  here  routed  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  his  very  name 
became  a  terror  to  the  Irish.  In  1650,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was 
publicly  thanked  for  his  services  by  the  submissive  commons,  who  in- 
vested him  with  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  where 
Charles  II  had  been  acknowledged  king.  He  marched  to  the  north  with 
his  usual  rapidity,  and  on  the  3d  September,  1650,  he  defeated  the  Scotch 
army  in  a  dreadful  battle,  at  Dunbar,  and  the  next  year,  on  the  same  aus- 
picious day,  he  completed  the  ruin  of  Charles'  fortunes  by  the  crowning 
victory  at  Worcester.  His  success  was  regarded  as  so  important  that  a 
general  thanksgiving  was  appointed,  and  the  3d  of  September  declared 
an  anniversary  state  holiday.  Though  Commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
island,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  found  that  his  power  depend- 
ed on  the  will  of  the  Parliament,  and  therefore  he  determined  to  dismiss 
them.  While  the  commons  and  the  council  of  the  officers  were  distract- 
ed by  opposite  opinions  on  subjects  of  government,  Cromwell,  filling  the 
room  with  armed  soldiers,  turned  the  whole  assembly  out,  and  locking 
up  the  doors,  he  retired  to  Whitehall.  The  dismissal  of  the  Parliament 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  body  of  officers,  subordinate  to  his  authority.  Though  he  permit- 
ted an  assembly  to  be  called,  under  the  name  of  council  of  state,  he 
was  soon  displeased  with  their  conduct,  and  by  the  voice  of  his  general 
officers,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  invested  with  the  new  office,  l6th  December,  1653,  in  the 
chancery  court,  Westminster-hall.  Thus  absolute  in  the  government,  he 
appointed  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  men  of  superior  wisdom  and 
sagacity,  and  adopted  such  measures  as  could  give  stability  to  his  power, 
and  add  to  the  security  and  independence  of  the  kingdom.  Peace  was 
made  with  Sweden,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  France,  the  most  upright 
judges  filled  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall,  and  liberty  of  conscience 
was  tolerated  with  the  most  magnanimous  moderation.  In  1655,  thoueh 
threatened  with  conspiracies,  he  supported  with  a  vigorous  hand  the 
honor  of  the  nation.  Blake  conquerea  Jamaica,  and  humbled  the  native 
powers  on  the  Mediterranean  shores,  who  had  plundered  the  British 
commerce,  and  a  treaty  of  offensive  alliance  was  formed  with  France 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Dunkirk  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  English.  In  1657,  Cromwell  was  the  second  time  inaugu- 
rated Protector  in  Westminster-hall,  with  all  the  ceremony  of  a  corona- 
tion. His  health  now  began  to  fail,  and  his  disorder  proved  fatal,  3d  of 
September,  1658.  He  was  carried  with  great  funeral  pomp  from  Somer- 
set-bouse, and  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  II,  in  Westminster-abbey, 
but  after  the  restoration,  his  body  was  taken  up  and  hung  on  the  gal- 
lows. 
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Blfpe  Hall,  St.  /««.  (At  Retidenef  of  Oliver  Cronanttl. 
The  above  is  a  repreBentation  of  Slepe  Hall,  the  house  which 
Cromwell  occupied  during  his  residence  at  St.  Ires.  It  was  taken 
down  a  year  or  two  since.*  Cromwell,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  it 
is  well  known,  professed  to  meet  with  a  remarkable  change  in  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  adopted  those  professed  by 
the  Puritans  of  that  age,  and  which  he  ever  afterwards  retained. 
It  appears  that  he  first  commenced  his  outward  course  of  dissent 
from  the  established  church  at  this  house,  and  that  he  had  religious 
jsayer  meetings  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  or  kitclien,  seen  on 
the  right  of  the  ei^raving.  This  change  in  his  views  would  ap- 
pear from  the  following  record  in  the  iron  parish  chest  of  St.  Ires : 

"  OuT^  Ckokweu.  reoidod  in  thii  parish  of  St.  Ivw,  Hunta,  from  the  Tear 
1681,  to  the  «nd  of  1SS3.  H*  ranted  a  large  farm.  H«  leenu  to  have  beea 
on  htA  terms  vith  the  clergy.  As  he  sequestered  the  Kev.  Henry  Dovnet 
frmn  this  T[carage,  and  alio  from  the  Rectory  of  Toft,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
■ilaaced  Mr.  Reynolds,  thi  Cnrate.  OliTar  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector,  died 
September  the  Sd,  ISGS,  bariad  in  Weatminater  Abbey.  Hie  hoDd'Writing  ia 
preferred  in  the  iron  ohert  beneath  this  portrait," 

■  Br.  Iva  ii  a  Tillaga  of  abont  500  hnodred  homes,  and  is  abont  fire  mile*  eaat- 
ward  from  Huntingdon,  kx  we  entered  the  village  we  found  it  full  of  people  who 
had  come  to  attend  the  fair,  which  continncs  for  four  days.  It  is  sold  that  more  cattle 
are  brought  to  the  fair  in  thii  place  than  in  any  other,  London  eieepted.  Hie  eattla, 
bootlu,  ^<<.,  filled  moet  of  the  itreet.  We  were  in  lomewhat  of  a  dilemma  about  get- 
ting accommodatioiu  for  the  night,  aa  we  presumed  all  the  Inns  were  full ;  and  even 
if  t^ey  were  not,  we  judged  that  there  could  be  but  tittle  sleep  in  the  vicinity  of  (he 
noise,  drinking,  Ae.,  geoerally  attendant  on  these  usemblages.  As  we  were  passing 
along  iJie  street,  desirous  of  finding  same  person  who  would  direct  us  to  a  suitable 
place,  my  eye  rested  on  a  shop-keeper,  whom  I  saw  through  a  window.  I  was  not  mis- 
taken in  my  man,  for,  on  my  making  known  my  wishes,  he  instantly  left  his  bowneM 
and  set  himself  about  procuring  n«  a  place.  After  a  number  of  nnsuceeesfnl  attempta, 
be  finally  prevailed  upon  his  mother,  a  widow,  to  take  us  In.  We  found  her  accom- 
modation* rather  limited,  bnt  the  appearance  of  a  well-used  Sible  and  Prsjer-book 
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PrivttU  Btal  of  Olittr  Onunw^l. 


The  annexed  is  a  copy 
of  the  private  seal  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
original  is  preserved  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  England.  Two 
impressions  of  this  seal 
are  now  in  possession  of 
Yale  College,  N.  Haven, 
Conn.,  pro^bly  the  only 
ones  in  America.  They 
were  quite  recently  pro- 
cured from  one  of  the 
Curators  of  the  Museum, 
by  an  American  gentle- 
man on  a  visit  to  Ox- 
ford. 


0.  Cnm^tlTt  Siffttatur 


Perhaps  no  person  who  ever 
exercised  sovereign  power,  has 
buen  more  slandered  than  Olivw 
Cromwell.  He  has  been  called 
an  usurper,  and  tyrant,  a  fanatic, 
and  hypocrite.  If  bringing  order 
out  of  confusion,  tranquility  to 
a  distracted  country,  security  to 
personal  rights,  and  property,  toleration  and  religious  freedinn  to 
all,  be  usurpation  and  tyranny,  then  he  is  amenable  to  this  chaise. 
As  to  the  chai^  of  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy,  it  confutes  itself,  as 
these  two  characteristics  caimot  be  united  in  one  person.  His  pri- 
vate character,  as  a  sou,  a  father,  and  husband,  was  all  that  is  praise- 
worthy, and  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  ever  guilty  of  a  single 
unjust  or  immoral  action,  as  an  individual,  throughout  his  whole 
public  career. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
is  beginnit^  to  be  appreciated.  Distinguished  and  able  writers  are 
now  beginning  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  perhaps  the  most  invinci- 
ble general,  the  most  consummate  statesman,  and  wisest  ruler  ever 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen.  His  army,  composed  of  the 
sons  of  independent  freeholders,  and  farmers,  men  of  sober  habits 
and  regular  lives,  his  officers,  men  who  feared  God,  but  no  other 

r«inoT«4  alt  ftpprehcnwmil  irbich  «e,  as  itranfKn,  might  hare,  and  I  felt  ufe  and 
•ont«Bt«d  in  Iviog  on  a  bei  on  the  floor  of  h«r  babJUtion.  Sext  mornins,  October 
Iltb,  1858,  whan  «•  aron,  the  main  atreet  of  tho  town  vae  liUrally  filled  op,  even 
the  aide-valki,  vitli  cattle  and  ih«ep.  ao  that  it  vae  not  aafe  for  vomaa  and  children 
to  be  in  the  itrect     We  aUo  aaw  a  Urge  number  of  bortea  for  aale  in  varioo*  parta  of 
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beii^,  fonned  the  bravest  and  most  efficient  anny  that  England 
has  ever  seen,  and,  with  Cromvell  at  their  head,  waa never  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle.  "  His  court  was  the  purest  in  Europe,  a  purer 
the  world  has  rarely  seen." 


During  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, under  the  adminM- 
tration  of  Cromwell,  religious 
freedom  was  tolerated  to  a  great- 
er   extent    than    erer    known 
before.     All  those  who  felt  it 
their  duty  to  speak  in  public 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  to  ex- 
hort one  another,  had  the  privi< 
lege  without  being    molested. 
Many  unlearned  persons  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  preach  the 
gospel.    Even  the  members  of 
Parliament,  in  many  instaaces, 
were   selected  on  account   of 
their  supposed  piety,  rather  than  the  usual  qualifications  deemed  neces- 
sary for  tnat  office.     One  uf  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament,  in  1654,  was 
named  Praite  Qoi  Sarebtme,     From  this  circumstauce   that  body  re- 
ceived the  name  "  Barebone'a  Parliament." 

When  the  vicious  Charles  II,  came  on  the  throne,  his  courtiers  and 
partisans,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselvns  into  the  public  favor,  made  it 
a  point  to  ridicule  the  Puritaut.  The  annexed  engraving  is  copied  from  a 
rude  and  antiquated  cut,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  ballad  printed  at  this  time, 
entitled  "  A  word  to  Fanatics,  Puritans,  and  Sectaries,  or  New  Preach- 
er's new.  It  is  stated  to  represent  a  scene  where  "  Mr.  Barebone,  a  rev- 
erend unlearned  leather  seller,  who  with  Mr.  Green  the  felt  maker,  were 
both  taken  preaching  or  prating,  in  a  conventicle,  among  a  hundred  per- 
sons, on  Sunday  the  19[b  of  December." 

During  the  times  of  Cromwell  the  titles  of  many  religious  works  were 
quite  singular ;  one  is  entitled  "  A  most  delectable  sweet-perfumed  Nose- 
gay, for  Qod's  Saints  to  smell  at ;"  another  is  "  High-heeled  Shoes  for 
Dwarfs  in  Holiness  ;"  B  third  is  entitled—"  Salvation's  vantage  ground, 
or  a  Leaping  Stand  fur  heavy  Believers  ;"  one  of  a  martial  character  is 
entitled,  "  A  Shot  aimed  at  the  Devil's  Head-quarters,  through  the  tube 
of  a  catinono  f  the  Covenant ;"  one  of  a  plaintive  description  is — "  A  Sigh 
of  Sorrow  for  the  Sinners  of  Zion  ;  breathed  in  a  Hole  in  the  wall,  in  an 
Earthern  vessel,  known  among  men  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Fish."  An- 
other is  entitled — "  A  Reaping  Hook  well  tempered  for  the  stubborn 
Ears  of  the  coming  crop  ;  or  Biscuits  baked  in  the  oven  of  Charitv ; 
carefully  conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church,  the  Sparrows  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  sweet  Swallows  of  Salvation," 

In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  Scripture  phrases  were  very  frequently 
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adopted  as  Christian  names.  Praise  God  Barebone  was  an  instance, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  had  two  brothers,  one  called  "  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  Barebone;"  the  other  "  If  Christ  had  not  died,  thou 
hadst  been  Damned  Barebone."  This  latter  name  the  wits  of  the  day 
abbreviated  to  the  two  last  words.  A  list  is  recorded  of  a  jury  impanel- 
ed in  the  county  of  Sussex  about  these  times,  with  the  following  names : 


Accepted,  Trevor  of  Norsham. 
Redeemed,  Corapton  of  Battle. 
FaiiU  not,  Hewitt  of  Heathfield. 
Make  peace,  Heaton  of  Hare. 
God  Reward,  Smart  of  Fivehurst. 
Standfast  on  High,  Stringer  of  Cow- 
hurst. 
Earthy  Adams  of  Warbleton. 
Catted,  Lower  of  the  same. 
KUl  sin.  Pimple  of  Wilham. 


Return,  Spelman  of  Watling. 
Be  Faithful,  Joiner  of  Britling. 
Fly  Debate,  Roberts  of  the  same. 
Fight  the  goad  fight  of  Faith,  White 

of  Emer. 
M(vre  Fruit,  Fowler  of  Hadley. 
Hope  Jar,  Bending  of  the  same. 
Crraceful,  Harding  of 'Lewes. 
Weep  not,  Billing  of  the  same. 
Meek,  Brewer  of  Oakham. 


Singularities  of  this  nature  do  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  any 
particular  age.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  many  books  and  pamphlets 
were  published  with  curious  titles.  In  some  old  books  it  was  attempted 
to  combine  title,  preface  and  contents  all  in  one,  one  reads  thus,  "  Pas- 
quil's  Apology,  in  the  first  part  whereof  he  renders  a  reason  for  his  long 
silence,  and  gallops  the  field  with  the  treatise  on  Reformation.  Printed 
where  I  was,  and  where  I  shall  be  ready  by  the  help  of  God  and  my 
rouse,  to  send  you  a  May  game  of  Martinism."  Another  work  has  four 
titles,  namely,  "  Pappe  with  a  Hatchet ;  alias,  a  Fig  for  my  Godson ;  or 
Crack  me  this  Nut ;  that  is  a  sound  Box  of  the  Ear  for  the  ideot  martin 
to  hold  his  peace.     Written  by  one  that  dares  call  a  dog,  a  dog." 


WILLLiM  PENN. 


FacnmUs  William  PentCt  Signature. 


William  Penn,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
bom  at  London,  October  14th, 
1644,  during  a  temporary  resi- 
dence of  his  mother  on  Tower- 
hill.  His  father  was  Admiral 
Penn,  whose  family  were  originally  of  Buckinghamshire,  England, 
resided  at  Wanstead  in  Essex,  four  or  five  miles  eastward  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  border  of  Epping  Forest.  From  a  private  school  at 
Chigwell,  in  this  vicinity,  he  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  in 
Christ's  Church,  Oxford.  His  genius  was  bright  and  his  imagina- 
tion lively.  Being  impressed  with  the  preaching  of  the  itinerant 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they  are  usually  called,  he,  with  a  number 
of  other  students,  withdrew  from  the  established  worship,  and  held 
meetings  by  themselves. 
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H«  was  fined  for  the  sin  of  nonconformity,  but  this  only  confirmed  him  in  his  prin- 
ciples. He  was  then  expelled  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  a^e.  Next  foUowea  the 
discipline  of  his  father,  which  was  also  ineffectual  to  reclaim  him.  Being  sent  to 
France  for  the  refinement  of  his  manners,  he  passed  two  years  in  that  country,  learned 
its  language  and  acquired  its  politeness.  He  then  studied  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn  till 
the  plague  broke  out  in  1665.  He  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  1666  to  manage  an  estate 
of  his  father,  but  he  there  associated  himself  with  the  ouakers,  and  in  consequence  he 
was  recalled.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  off  nis  hat  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  or  his  father.  For  this  inflexibility  he  was  turned  out  of  doors ;  upon  which  he 
commenced  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  gained  many  proselytes.  Though  sometimes 
imprisoned  he  was  ^rsevering,  and  such  was  his  integrity  and  patience,  that  hia 
father  became  reconciled  to  him. 

In  1668,  having  turned  his  attention  to  writing,  he  published  a  book,  "The  Sandy 
Foundation  Shaken,'*  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  seven  months.  In  vindication  of 
the  principles  of  this  book,  he  wrote,  during  his  confinement,  his  "  Innocency  with  her 
Open  Face,''  and  also  his  famous  work,  *'  No  Cross,  no  Crown."  In  1670,  he  was 
apprehended  for  preaching  in  the  street,  and  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he 
pleaded  his  own  cause  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero.  The  jury  returned  their 
verdict  **  not  guility."  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  received  a  plentiful  estate,  but 
he  continued  to  preach,  to  write,  and  to  travel  as  before.  He  was  shut  up  in  the 
tow-er  and  in  Newgate.  On  his  release  he  preached  in  Holland  and  Germany.  It 
was  owing  to  his  exertions,  in  conjunction  with  Barclay  and  Keith,  that  the  fraternity 
was  form^  into  order.     His  controversial  writings  are  modest  and  persuasive. 

His  book,  "The  Christian  Quaker,"  is  a  sensible  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  saving  light  Some  debts  being  due  to  Penn's  father,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  from  the  crown,  and  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  payment  very  soon  in  any 
other  mode,  Penn  solicited  a  grant  of  lands  in  America,  and  in  1681  obtained  a  charter 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  colony  was  planted  in  the  same  year,  though  before  this  time 
some  Dutch  and  Swedes  had  settlea  in  the  province.  In  1682,  Penn  himself  arrived, 
and  established  a  government,  allowing  perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  He  made 
honest  purchases  of  the  Indians,  and  treated  them  with  great  tenderness.  He  formed 
a  plan  of  a  capital  city,  and  called  it  Philadelphia.  TVo  years  after  it  was  founded 
it  contained  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1684,  Mr.  Penn  returned  to  Eoffland. 
One  great  motive  for  his  return  was  to  exert  his  influence  in  favor  of  his  suffering 
brethren  in  Great  Britain.  He  exerted  it  with  success,  and  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred Quakers,  who  had  been  confined  in  prisons,  were  set  at  liberty. 

While  in  England  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  Papist,  and  an  enemjr  to  his 
country,  and  was  a  number  of  times  arrested.  But  he  continued  his  preaching  and 
increased  his  controversial  writings.  In  1699,  after  fifteen  years'  absence,  the  iuneri- 
can  Lycurgus  revisited  his  province.  Having  made  some  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment, he  sailed  again  for  England  in  1701.  He  resumed  his  favorite  employment, 
and  continued  it  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1712,  he  was  seized  by  a  paralytic  dis- 
order, and  died  July  80, 1718,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Notwithstanding 
his  large  paternal  inheritance  he  was  continually  subject  to  the  importunity  of  his  cre- 
ditors, and  obliged  to  mortgage  his  estate.  His  death  prevented  nis  surrendering  his 
province  to  the  crown.  His  posterity  held  it  till  the  Revolution,  his  last  surviving 
son,  Thomas  Penn,  dying  in  1776.  Mr.  Penn  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  of  quick 
thought  and  ready  utterance,  of  mildness  of  disposition  and  extensive  charity.  He 
was  learned  without  vanity,  facetious  in  conversation,  yet  weighty  and  serious,  of 
an  extraordinary  greatness  of  mind,  yet  void  of  the  stain  of  ambition.  He  published 
a  multitude  of  tracts,  large  and  smalL  The  following  is  the  title  of  his  principal 
works ;  "  No  Cross  no  Crown,  or  several  Sober  Reasons  against  Hat  Honors,  Titular 
Respects,  You  to  a  Single  Person,  Ac,"  4to,  1669 ;  "Serious  ApoloffV  for  the  People, 
called  Quakers,  against  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,"  4to,  1669 ;  "  The  Spirit  of  Truth  Vindicated 
in  answer  to  a  Socinian,"  4to,  1672 ;  "  Quakerism,  a  New  Nickname  for  Old  Christ 
tianity,"  8vo.,  1672 ;  "  Reason  against  Railing,  and  Truth  against  Fiction,"  8vo.,  1678; 
"  The  Christian  Quaker  and  his  Divine  Testimony  Vindicated,"  foUo,  1674. 


Jordan'!  Mirting  Houae,  and  Oram  of  William  Pmn. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  burial  place  of  William  Penn 
and  his  companions,  in  the  graveyard  in  front  of  Jordan's  meetii^- 
house.  The  graves  are  seen  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  engraving. 
That  part  of  the  meeting-house  which  appears  of  two  stories  is 
called  the  cottage.  The  following  is  extracted  from  a  recent  Lon- 
don publication  ( 1853,)  entitled,  "  A  Visit  to  the  Grave  of  William 
Penn,  &.c." 

Jordan'a  Meeting-faause  itself,  is  a  plain  brick  building,  with  tiled  roof 
and  lattice  windows.  There  is  a  cnttage  adjoining  it  which  has  three 
roorDB — a  ground  floor  and  two  chambers,  The  principal  chamber  was 
evidently  used,  in  former  times,  as  a  gallery  in  over-crowded  meetings, 
as  it  communicates  with  the  meeting  by  means  of  shulters,  and  it  \n 
where  the  women  Friends  now  hold  their  meetings  for  business.  The 
stabling  which  is  behind  and  attBcfaed  to  the  building,  is  capacious,  and 
will  accommodate  eighteen  or  twenty  horses,  "We  speak  of  the  over- 
crowded meetings,  bnt  to  those  who  know  the  locality;  such  maybe 
difficult  to  imagine,  the  situation  of  Jordans  being  peculiarly  picturesque 
and  sequestered.  It  stands,  iu  reality,  upon  rather  high  ground,  but  its 
inlermediate  site  is  in  a  dell,  surrounded  by  meadows  and  beech  woods. 
There  is  one  rather  large  dwelling-house  within  sight  of  Jordans,  called 
Stone  Dean,  which,  in  former  times,  was  a  residence  of  Friends;  with 
this  exception,  the  visitor  may  ramble  for  some  distance  without  passing 
any  Borc  of  habitation  but  an  occasional  homestead.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
tericultural  district,  and  is  both  primitive  and  peaceful  in  its  charactei. 
Those,  however,  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the  old 
UoDtbly  Meeting  Minutua,  will  find  that  almost  every  email  town  aud 
11 
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hamlet  in  the  neighhorhood  had  once  its  quota  of  Friends,  though  now 
so  destitute. 

Attracted  hy  the  natural  heauties  of  the  scenery,  and  the  more  solemn 
interest  of  that  particular  spot,  many  parties,  of  all  denominations,  are 
tempted  to  pass  a  few  hours  at  Jordans.  An  album  is  kept  at  the  Meet- 
ing House,  in  which  every  visitor  is  expected  to  inscribe  his,  or  her 
name.  The  burying  ground  is  nearly  full,  but  only  a  few  of  the  graves 
can  be  identified ;  these  are  tenanted  by  William  Penn,  Gulielma  Maria 
Penn,  John  Pennington,  Mary  Ellwood,  Thomas  Ellwood,  Mary  Frame 
and  Joseph  Rule,  and  in  the  piece  of  ground  before  alluded  to,  there  is 
a  vault  in  which  Samuel  Vandervaal  and  his  wife  are  interred.  In  a 
memorandum  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  B.  Anderson,  Vicar  of 
Penn,  and  headed,  "  Some  particulars  relative  to  Jordans  burial  ground, 
from  my  old  school-fellow,  Adey  Bellamy,  and  from  Prince  Butterfield, 
an  old  man  who  attended  the  meeting,  we  find  that,  contrary  to  the  rest, 
William  Penn's  head  lies  to  the  south,  and  the  remains  of  his  second 
wife,  Hannah  Callowhill,  are  laid  upon  his;"  also  that  Prince  Butter- 
field  related,  that  he  saw  William  Penn's  leaden  coffin,  when  the  grave 
was  opened  to  bury  his  second  wife." 

Many  meetings  in  and  around  large  cities  and  towns,  are,  in  early 
times,  continually  spoken  of  as  being  subject  to  interruption,  from  the 
officers  of  peace  and  justice,  who,  at  that  time,  possessed  the  reins  of 
power,  and  exercised  their  authority  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner,  upon 
all  dissenters,  and  particularly  upon  the  Society  of  Friends ;  they,  as 
Thomas  Ellwood  observes,  by  their  bold  and  truly  Christian  behavior, 
not  a  little  displeased  their  persecutors,  who,  fretting,  complained  that 
the  stubborn  Quakers  brake  tneir  strength."  Perhaps  from  the  secluded 
situation  of  Jordans,  the  storms  which  made  such  havoc  in  other  places 
rarely  descended  here ;  no  mention  is  made  of  any  such  interruption 
occurring  after  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house,  and  only  on  one  occa- 
sion previous  to  that  time,  when  the  meeting  was  held  in  a  private  room  ; 
there  are  full  particulars  of  this  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  books,  which 
must  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  have  never  before  been  published ; 
they  are  therefore  introduced  here. 

"  Upon  the  24th  day  of  the  Fifth  Month,  1670,  some  of  the  people  of 
God  (whom  the  world  calls  Quakers)  were  peaceably  met  together,  at 
the  house  of  William  Russel  at  Jordans,  in  the  parish  of  Giles  Chalfont, 
to  wait  upon  and  worship  the  Lord  God  of  heaven,  in  truth  and  sincerity, 
according  to  the  requirings  of  his  good  spirit,  and  as  the  Holy  Scriptures 
direct,  in  which  religious  exercises  we  were  seated  together,  attentively 
giving  heed  unto  what  ye  Lord  by  ye  mouthe  of  one  of  hi:}  servants  did 
at  the  time  minister  unto  us.  Henry  Reading,  one  of  ye  constables  of 
said  parish,  (who  himself  bears  ye  name  of  a  professor,  and  is  said  to  fre- 
quent the  Presbyterian  meetings  in  private,)  came  in  among  us,  attended 
by  one  Ralph  Lacy  and  John  Dell,  in  ye  character  of  informers,  and  one 
Richard  Dutton,  as  an  assistant,  and  showing  a  warrant  under  ye  hand  and 
and  seal  of  one  Edward  Baldwin,  of  Wilson's  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Bea- 
consBeld,  a  commissioner  of  the  peace  for  the  said  county,  he  commanded 
us  forthwith  to  go  before  him.  But  we  who  came  together,  not  in  roan's  will, 
but  according  to  ye  requirements  of  ye  Lord,  could  not  consent  to  break 
up  our  meeting  in  the  will,  or  by  the  command  of  men.    We  therefore 
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continuing,  thvs  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  his  servant,  6.  W.,  aAer  some 
time,  kneeled  down  to  prayer,  which  when  Lacy,  the  informer,  per- 
ceived, he  forthwith  stepped  aside,  and,  with  a  whistle  called  in  another 
fellow,  tenfold  more  a  child  of  the  devil  than  himself.  This  was  PouUer, 
who  like  a  savage  hrute,  with  hideous  noises,  rushed  in  among  us,  laid 
hold  on  6.  W.  while  in  prayer,  and  in  an  outrageous  manner  dragged 
him  alone  ye  floor,  not  without  great  danger  of  hurt,  had  not  the  Lord 
prevented  him.  A  fitter  instrument  than  this  fellow,  could  satan  scarcely 
nave  found,  for,  the  rage  and  enmity,  fury  and  madness,  which  appeared 
in  his  face,  words  and  actions,  rendered  him  rather  a  monster  than  a 
man.  So  extremely  rude  and  Bedlam-like  was  his  carriage  among  us, 
not  discountenanced  by  ye  seemingly  fearful,  but  secretly  envious  con- 
stable, yet  it  seemed  good  to  some  Friends  to  step  over  to  the  justice, 
who  lived  about  a  mile  o£f,  and  g\ye  him  an  account  of  their  violent  and 
tumultuous  proceedings.  They  were  no  sooner  gone,  but  Poulter  fol- 
lowed them,  and  the  constable  him,  leaving  Lacy,  Dell  and  Dutton  to 
attend  the  meeting.  After  some  time,  the  meeting  ended,  ye  Friends 
departing  to. their  homes.  They  that  went  to  the  Justice  for  justice, 
were  fined — for  Dell  informed  Poulter  and  Lacy,  whom  they  knew  at 
the  meeting,  and  they  swore  it.  Whereupon,  warrants  were  issued  out 
from  ye  said  Edward  Baldwin,  to  distrain  upon  ye  goods  and  chattels  of 
William  Russel  (at  whose  house  the  meeting  was,)  twenty  pounds. 


Richard  Skidmore,  ^2  15 

Robert  White,  2  10 


Henry  Treadway,  ^2  10 

Isaac  Pennington,  for  his  wife,       5 


There  are  also  the  names  of  Thomas  Zaohary,  Henry  Ball,  Ralph 
Kemp,  Thomas  Dell,  Henry  Child  and  John  Franklin,  but  the  amount 
they  had  to  pay  is  not  stated. 


NORWICH. 

Norwich,  the  capital  of  Norfolk  county,  is  108  miles  north-east 
from  London,  contains  about  62,000  inhabitants.  The  engraving 
presents  a  view  of  part  of  the  city  as  seen  from  the  south-west. 
The  whole  of  the  city  was,  till  lately,  surroimded  by  a  wall,  which 
when  perfect  was  adorned  by  forty  towers  and  twelve  gates.  The 
prospect  of  the  city  from  a  little  distance  is  imposing  and  beautiful. 
The  massive  walls  of  the  old  castle  crowning  the  summit — ^the 
lofty  spire  of  the  cathedral  and  those  of  the  parish  churches  rising 
in  sdl  directions,  give  it  an  air  of  magnificence.  There  is  also  an 
unusual  share  of  rural  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  limits  of  the  city, 
arising  from  the  many  large  spaces  of  ground  that  are  laid  out  as 
gardens,  or  planted  with  fruit  trees. 

The  name  of  Norwich  is  pure  Saxon,  and  seems  to  signify  no 
more  than  the  northern  town;  although  some  interpret  it,  a  north- 
em  situation  on  a  winding  river.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  and 
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the  customary  residence  of  tha  sovereigns  of  that  state.  The 
bishop's  seat  was  transferred  from  Thetford  to  this  place  in  1094. 
Soon  after  this  time  the  building  of  the  present  Cathedral 
commenced. 


FiM  of  JfentUA,  ih<mitig  the  CtutU  (on  l/u  /e/1)  and  1A«  CatStdraL 

Tt  was  the  introduction  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  however,  in  tha 
middle  of  the  fourteenlh  century,  that  eatabliahed  the  wealth  and  emi- 
nence of  Norwich.  When  the  weavers,  dyers,  and  dressers  of  woollen 
sIufTs  in  the  Netherlands,  disgusted  by  the  oppressaive  restrictiiins  im- 
posed upon  thoir  trsdes  by  the  corporaiioiiH  of  their  native  country,  and, 
tempted  by  the  advantages  offered  them  by  the  wise  policy  of  Edward 
III,  came  over  in  great  numbers  to  England,  they  principally  established 
themselves  at  Norwich  and  in  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  city,  which  took  place 
soon  after  this,  must  have  been  very  great,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  what 
we  are  told  by  Stowe,  and  other  of  our  old  historians,  that,  in  the  great 
plague  of  1346,  there  perished  in  Norwich,  between  January  and  July, 
above  67,000  persons.  It  is  true  that,  in  that  part  of  the  county,  the 
pestilence  is  represented  as  not  having  spared  above  one  in  ten  of  the 
population.  The  city,  however,  ffradually  recovered  from  this  blow, 
and  continued  to  flouriah,  as  it  had  done  before,  till  two  centuries  after, 
when  the  memorable  insurrection,  known  by  the  name  of  Rett's  Rebel* 
lion,  broke  out  in  1549.  The  commonality  at  this  time  had  been  made 
desperate  by  the  oppressions  of  their  superiors,  and  were  ready  to  proceed 
to  any  extremities  that  held  out  a  chance  of  releasing  themselves  from  a 
yoke  which  they  felt  too  burdensome  to  be  longer  borne.  Kelt,  who 
was  a  tanner  of  Wymondham,  easily  collected  many  thousands  of  ihem 
while  they  were  in  this  humor,  and  excited  them  to  join  him  in  an 
enterprise,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  nothing  lesa  than  the 
overthrow  of  all  the  established  authorities  of  the  kingdom.  Like  all 
other  similar  movements,  however,  that  have  ever  been  made  by  mere 
^obs,  the  attempt  entirely  failed,  and  only  brought  ruin  upon  its  author*. 
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Five  thousand  of  the  rioters  were  put  to  death,  and  Kett  himself  was 
hanged  on  the  top  of  Norwich  Castle.  That  city  had  suffered  severely  from 
the  rebels,  and  seems  indeed  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost 
complete  desolation  from  the  pillage  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  and 
the  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  that  were  butchered.  It  became,  in  con- 
sequence, a  refuge  for  vagrants  and  other  lawless  characters ;  and  in 
this  condition,  Roger  Coke  tells  us,  "  it  was  thought  so  dangerous  to  the 
government,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  was 
often  debated  in  council  whether  for  this  cause  it  should  not  be  demol- 
lished  "  <*  But,"  he  adds,  *'  a  better  fate  attended  that  noble  city, 
through  the  wisdom  of  that  great  queen,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Nether- 
land  persecution,  about  twenty  years  after  this  time."  He  alludes  to  the 
new  influx  into  England  of  the  wool-workers  of  the  Netherlands,  about  the 
year  1580,  occasioned  by  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  Like  their  predecessors  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  these  emi- 
grants flocked  chiefly  to  Norwich  and  its  neighborhood ;  and  their 
industry,  and  the-  new  processes,  the  knowledge  of  which  they  brought 
along  with  them,  soon  restored  the  city  to  its  former  prospet-ity.  From 
this  time,  although  the  weaving  of  silk  has,  to  a  great  extent,  superseded 
that  of  woollen  stufis,  Norwich  has  continued  to  flourish  as  a  great 
manufacturing  town. 


ELIZABETH  FRY. 

This  distinguished  female  philanthropist  was  bom  of  an  ancient 
tmd  highly  respectable  family  of  the  name  of  Gumey,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  She  was  connected  with  the  society  of  Friends  or 
Quakers,  as  they  are  usually  called ;  a  circumstance  which  un- 
doubtedly disarmed  much  hostility,  opened  her  path  as  a  herald  of 
peace  and  charity,  and  sectired  an  introduction  to  magistrates, 
nobles  and  monarchs. 

According  to  her  journal,  her  first  entrance  upon  the  scene  of 
her  future  labors  was  in  "  1813,  16th  day,  second  month."  [Feb- 
ruary,] when  she  visited  the  poor  female  felons  in  Newgate,  in 
London.  The  loss  of  property  and  death  of  beloved  friends  served 
to  strengthen  her  determinations  to  devote  her  life  to  the  relief  of 
human  suffering.  She  often  had  her  patience  tried  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  those  whom  she  relieved. 

In  April,  1817,  after  several  desultory  visits  and  experiments, 
"  an  association  was  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  female 
prisoners  in  Newgate."  It  consisted  of  the  wife  of  a  clergyman, 
and  eleven  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  One  of  Mrs.  Fry's 
companions,  describing  her  first  visit,  says,  "  The  railings  were 
crowded  with  half-naked  women  struggling  together  for  the  front 
situations,  with  the  most  boisterous  violence,  and  begging  with  the 
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Utmost  vociferation.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  going  into  a  den  of  wild 
beasts,  and  quite  shuddered  when  the  door  was  closed  upon  her, 
and  she  was  locked  in  with  such  a  herd  of  novel  and  desperate 
companions." 

On  the  second  visit  of  Mrs.  Fry,  she  was,  at  her  own  request, 
left  alone  among  the  women  for  some  hours.  In  her  exertions 
was  seen  the  power  of  sympathy  over  fallen  humanity,  and  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity.  Her  narrative  was  given  to  the  public, 
<'  the  country  resounded  with  her  deeds ;  and  public  testimony 
was  displayed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  abundant  and  grateful 
imitation." 

Having  '^  cleansed  the  Augean  stable  of  Newgate,  she  directed 
her  attention  to  the  goals  in  Scotland.  Here  she  found  the  poor 
lunatics  in  filthy  dungeons,  governed  by  whips  and  chains.  Here 
too  she  demonstrated  to  the  governors  of  these  institutions,  '  that 
sympathy  is  the  great  secret  to  govern  the  human  race,  whether 
it  be  in  a  prison,  a  ragged  school,  a  mad-house,  or  the  world  at 
Jarge.' " 

As  a  "  minister  "  among  the  Friends,  Elizabeth  Pry  felt  called  to 
go  to  various  places.  These  projects  being,  as  is  the  custom,  laid 
before  "  the  meeting,"  were  approved.  Under  its  sanction  she 
visited  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  was 
received  with  the  greatest  distinction  in  each  place.  King  Leo* 
oold  held  ''  out  both  his  hands  "  to  welcome  her ;  the  majesty  of 
Denmark  placed  her  at  dinner  between  himself  and  the  queen. 
She  was  also  very  kindly  received  by  the  kings  of  Holland  and 
Prussia.  In  February,  1842,  the  King  of  Prussia,  when  on  a  visit 
to  Ekigland,  waited  on  Mrs.  Fry,  gave  her  his  arm,  and  accom- 
panied her  through  Newgate.  She  died  in  1845,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 


LORD  NELSON. 


J(%Mmi^ 


VOv 


StgiMtture  ofKdtoA  at  Ihtki  iffBtcnie. 

Horatio  Nelson,  the  most  celebrated  of  British  naval  com- 
manders, the  fourth  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Nelson,  was  bom 
September  29th,  1758,  at  Bumham  Thorpe,  Norfolk^  of  which  his 
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father  was  rector.  At  his  birth  he  was  but  a  feeble  aod  puny 
child,  and  when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  he  was  somewhat  dimin- 
utive in  his  personal  appearance. 

Bb  brgnB  hia  sdscUkni  it  Norwich  ktIickiL  ■ttunnirdi  rnaored  lo  north  Wilthim.  nd  U  Iba  ui  af 
nrelra.  when  ihs  ullati  wu  Ihnuwiicd  wiih  war.  In  courqurnce  of  Ibe  diapulH  iboul  the  Filkliol 

Lnlwld^  OB  ■  iOT«ge  of  dltPOTtrj  lo  the  Nnrlh  pole.  In  Ihli  loJiigB  he,  ui  comwain  t>  rtjitmUl 
LulwldgF.  njncd  grnl  rcpuucioii  fur  baldDEH,  ml  and  pcriETenneni.  and  on  hIa  rtluni  ha  weni  to 
Bm  Vfrn  IndiM,  oalxMrd  Ibe  Se«hnr»e.  under  CapoUn  Farmer.  He  raaa  lo  the  rank  ntllrulenaBl  in 
Ipril.  I'TT.  and  ni  immedialelf  omplo^ed  at  lecoDd  of  the  Loweitoffe,  of  M  gunt.  on  the  Janilci 
Mallan.  livn]  which  he  wu  remaned  to  ibe  lommand  oT  ■  KhMiner,  aid  thu  wai  CBahled  to  Kquira 
■  pvrfect  hnawledfB  of  Ihe  lulrieate  oaTi^jitiDn  of  the  teat  near  Hlrpanlola- 

IB  inns.  1TI%  he -obtained,  ooder  Admiral  Peter  Parker,  Hie  appaincnient  of  iwet^ipBtii,  and  Aa 
CDDunHid  of  die  HiueUnbroke,  and  whi^n  an  aiiaek  wu  expected  In  Jamaica  from  the  French  ftmea 
under  D'ExalBg.  the  josthful  hero  wa>  lnlni>led  with  Ibe  care  ol  the  batterlee  of  Port  Rajal.  and  dia 
defenoa  of  Klnfulon  and  Bpaoith  Tuwn.  In  the  titiick  made  in  \'X0,  span  Fart  Joan,  Id  the  nlf  of 
Hejbco.  bla  peraeTerwiee  waa  of  inllniie  beuefll  to  the  public  Krviee.  and  by  hla  tntrepl'Hi]'  ifie  dbI. 
poiu  were  galluilT  tiamied,  and  the  place  redoeed.  The  next  ablp  wUeh  ha  eoniinaBded  waa  Iha 
JanoB^Df  14  funa,  and  aoon  al^  be  waa  remo'red  Co  the  Alliemarta,  and  coDthmed  on  the  AtBerieatt 
alation  with  Sa  Samuel  Hood  tDl  Iha  peace.    In  ]7H3.  be  Tlilti<d  Fnneo,  and  Hw  neB  jear  HI  wo  t^ 

Burrlpd.  March.  lT?7.Fnnce>HerhertNeiMt,  widow  of  Dr.  Neahlt  of  Herii^  and  danghtar  of  W.  Har- 

bam  Tliorpe,  in  the  boHim  of  domeillchapiiiiie«,  till  ITftl,  when  Ibe  war  widi  France  called  upon  him 
for  the  eiertton  of  bia  imi  ralcno.  He  obtalDBd  Ibe  commud  of  the  Aiamemnofl.  of  M  guiH,  and 
kined  Lorii  Huod  [n  the  Medllemoean,  where  be  aaaliled  il  Ae  taklni  of  Toulon,  and  at  Ibe  itafe  of 

He  aftrrwardt  had  t  gailant  encotinter  with  Are  French  shipa  ofwar,  and  then  aopporled  the  riege  of 
CalTl.  where  he  ioR  tbe  •llfat  of  hii  risfal  eye.  In  conieipience  of  Bome  paRiclea  of  aand  beinf  Tloleally 
driTcn  agabiai  It  hr  one  of  the  ahoB  of  the  eneniT-a  baEIerlea. 

nadir  Uu-  neil  mmmaniler.  Lord  Hoiham,  be  continued  to  ditUngotab  bimteif,  pirUcnlari*  In  tlW 
;L  13th  Narcb  and  Jutj,  17ns.  and  In  Um  Blockade  of  Genoa.    When 


tbe  hkKkade  of  I.epbDni.  and  Ibe  tikbiK  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  On  hia  paaaa^ie  to  Olbraltv,  in  [be  HIaerti 
fK(«e.  he  icH  Id  with  two  Spanlih  frigalea,  one  of  whicb.  tbe  Sihlne,  ol  40  auni,  be  took,  and  taOInf 
Inimedlale);  to  join  Adntirai  Jerrla.  he  wu  pnrtned  bf  two  tblpa  of  Ihe  Bpanlab  fleet  a  drcnmaDiBES 
irhich  waa  qnlcklT  commankated  to  tbe  eomminderlnKrbief.  and  in  a  few houn  pradncad  a  general 
■cdon.  In  Q]ia  mrnorable  ll^Lon  tbe  14th  Pebmary,  t7»>.  In  whtcb  IS  Engllab  ablpa  defeated  ■ 
Spaniahllerlof!7ahlpa,and  look  fonr  lbree4leckaa.aHeD>ndiodurebchaTed  wlih  bit  u>Dal  ganJiury. 
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created  kolji^t  of  Batb,  tod  in  April,  1797,  he  wm  made  Rear  Admiral  of  Ifae  Uae,  and  appdntod  to  fSm 
command  of  the  innor  iqiiadron  in  the  blockade  of  Cadis.  After  making  MUne  visoroai.  bat  unracoeM- 
ful  attacks  on  the  town,  he  waa  aent  by  Lord  8t  Vincent,  to  take  the  town  of  Santa  Cms,  in  the  ialaod 
of  Teneriffe,  but  though  he  obtnined  poMOMion  of  the  place  for  aeren  hours,  he  waa  unabk  to  reduce 
(he  citadel,  and  therefore  waa  permitted  to  retire  unmoleated  to  bia  fleet  Daring  thia  deaperate  attack 
he  loat  hia  right  hand,  which  waa  shattered  by  a  ahot,  but  hia  life  waa  preaenred  bj  die  attenjion  of  h|a 
aon-in-law,  Captain  Neabit.  who  during  the  darkneaa  of  the  night,  mtseing  him  from  hia  aide,  and  retam* 
ing,  found  him  exhausted  on  the  ground,  and  carried  him  aafe  on  hia  back  to  the  alrare,  where  a  Iwat 
convt'yed  him  to  hia  ahip.  In  conaequeoce  of  hia  wound,  the  gallant  Admiral  rpcvived  a  penaton  of 
£1000,  and  in  the  memorial  which,  according  to  cuatom,  he  preaented  to  hia  majesty  oa  the  occaaion, 
he  d(^lared«  in  the  simple  language  of  truth,  that  in  the  aerncea  In  which  he  had  been  employed,  ho 
had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy  upwarda  of  ISO  timea. 

Among  other  marka  of  public  fiiror,  he  receired  the  freedom  of  the  ci^  of  London  in  a  gold  bo^ 
worih  lii)  guineaa ;  but  theae  honors  excited  him  to  greater  exertions,  and  he  soon  alter  joined  in  the 
Vanguard,  Lord  St  Vincent  and  was  aent  up  the  Mediterranean,  to  watch  the  motiona  of  the  French 
ships,  which  were  ready  to  convey  Buonaparte  to  the  inrasion  (if  Egypt  Notwithetnnding  hia  vigilance^ 
the  tleet  eacaped,  but  he  aailed  in  ita  pursuit  and  al^r  retumii^  Irom  the  Egyptian  ah<ires  to  dicily, 
almost  in  despair,  ho  again  hastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  general  joy  of  his  fleet  per* 
ceived  the  enemy  moored  in  an  advantaceoua  aitoation  in  the  Bay  of  Alwnkir,  flanked  by  strong  bat* 
teriee,  and  supported  by  gun-boata.  Thd  attack  immediately  begifh,  and  by  a  bold  manceurre  on  an 
ankiK>wn  shore,  part  of  hia  ahipa  aailed  between  Uie  enemy  and  the  land,  and  thua  expoaed  them  to  n 
double  Are.  Thv  action  continued  with  increasing  violence  during  the  night  and  the  sudden  explosion 
of  the  French  Admhrars  ship,  the  Orient,  of  1:20  gunsi  added  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  The  rising  day 
exhibited  to  the  British  aenmen,  the  pleasing  sight  of  dismasted  and  submiasire  ships ;  and  of  the  whole 
flecrt  only  two  mcn-ot-war  and  two  frigates  were  aUe  to  ^cape.  The  fame  of  this  victory,  which  thus 
captured  or  destroyed  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  waa  received  with  general  exultation  by  the  people  of 
England ;  the  reat  of  Europe  re-echoed  the  praiaea  of  the  Briiiah  nero,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany 
waa,  in  consequence,  prevailed  upon  to  renew  tite  war,  by  breaking  ott'  the  inaidions  conference*  of 
Radstadt  aod  ttie  Porte  declared  itself  an  open  enemy  against  the  unprincipled  Invaders  of  Eaypt 
In  the  mean  time,  these  services  did  not  pass  unrewarded ;  the  bntvc  Admiral  was  created  a  baron, 
1  tile  title  of  Nilson  of  the  Nile,  with  the  orant  of  a  pension  ot  jC*2000  more  ;  and  the  Sultan  honored 
m  with  an  aigrette,  or  plume  of  dlamonda,  and  pelLise,  and  ttie  King  of  Naplea  conferred  on  him  a 
▼alttable  estote  in  Siciiy,  with  the  title  ot  Duke  of  Bronte.  On  his  return  to  Naplea,  the  naval  hero  re- 
moved the  royal  famQy  from  tiia  violent  popular  commotions  which  seemed  to  threaten  their  safety, 
and  even  their  life,  and  in  July,  1790,  hi  oonseqiience  of  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms  in  Itelv,  be 
bad  the  satisfaction  to  convey  them  back  from  Palermo  to  their  capitel,  and  to  replace  the  monarco  oa 
hia  throne.  Boon  alter  hia  return  home,  where  he  was  received  with  enthuaiastic  joy  by  ever^  rank  of 
society,  Lord  Nelaon  waa  called  nway  to  break  that  confederacT  which  tiie  capricioua  politica  of  the 
emperor  of  Ruaaia  had  formed  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  againat  tiiis  country.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  ipdlant  Admiral  embarked  aa  aecond  in  command,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  after  paaaiog 
through  tlie  Sound  in  defiance  of  the  batteriea,  he  volunteered  to  make  an  attack  on  Copenhagen,  Sd 
April,  1801.  After  a  most  vigorona  defence,  the  Danes  saw  their  strong  batteries  silenced,  and  17  of  their 
men-of-war  either  sunk,  burnt  or  taken.  A  conference  with  tlie  crown  prince  immediatsly  succeeded 
this  victory,  and  aftor  peace  was  restored  by  the  heroic  Admiral,  between  the  two  countries,  the  fleet 
•ailed  tii  complete  its  triumph  over  the  hostile  squadrons  of  Sweden  and  Russia ;  but  the  sudden  death 
of  tlie  Emperor  Paul  r«*ndered  further  exertions  unnecessary.  For  these  servfcea,  which  wera  chiefly 
attributed  to  him,  and  not  to  the  commander-in-chief,  Lord  Nelson  waa  created  a  Viscount  and  his 
honors  made  hereditery  in  the  &mUy,  even  in  the  femaJe  line. 

In  August  1001.  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Boulogne,  but  the  negotiations  for  peace  prevented 
the  destruction  of  the  armament  in  that  harbor,  which  his  ardent  mind  would,  no  douot  have  accom* 
plishcd.  The  short-lived  peace  of  Amiens  restored  him,  for  a  little  time,  to  retirement ;  but  on  the 
recommencement  of  hostihties,  1803,  he  was  summoned  from  his  beloved  retreat  at  Merton,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  NotwiUistanding  his  active  vigilance,  the  French  fleet 
escaped  from  Toulon,  and  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  alter  being  joined  by  the  Cadiz  squadron 
they  aailed  to  the  West  Indies,  bnt  he  pursued  them  with  rapidity,  and  nearly  came  up  xo  them  near 
Andgua.  Sncli,  however,  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  they  returned  in  cousternatiun  hack  to 
Europe,  and  before  their  entrance  into  Cadix.  had  a  partial  action  near  Ferrol,  with  t^ir  Robert  Calder. 
Thus  baHHsd  in  his  attempts  to  ovcrteke  his  terrified  enemy.  Lord  Nelson  retamed  to  Enaland  for  the 
re>eatebUshment  of  his  health,  but  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  again  prevailed  uptin  to  Uka  the  command 
of  the  fleet  with  very  unlimited  powera.  On  the  10th  of  October,  180S,  Villeneuve,  with  the  French  fleet 
and  Gravina,  with  the  Spanish,  sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  on  the  91st  about  noon,  the  English  squadron 
had  the  satisfaction  to  clnae  with  them  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  most  precise  orders  had  been  pre- 
Tlottsly  given  by  the  enlightened  commander,  so  that  the  fleet  was  not  distracted  by  sienals ;  and  show- 
ing the  first  example  of  heroism,  the  Admiral  ordered  his  ship,  the  Victorv,  to  be  carried  along  side  of 
his  old  friend,  the  ttentissima  Tiinidada.  Tlie  cacnage  on  both  sides  was  dreadful,  and  the  heroic  chiefl 
unfortonately  nut  covering  the  star,  and  other  insigma,  which  he  wore  on  his  person,  became  a  marked 
ofoj«^  to  the  musketeers  who  were  placed  in  the  tops  of  the  enemy's  ships.  A  musket  ball,  from  one 
of  the  riflemen  of  the  Bucenteur,  struck  him  in  the  left  breast,  and  In  about  two  hours  after,  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  victory,  retaining  to  tho  last  his  firmness  and  heroism,  and  rejoicing  in  the  triumphs 
which  bis  death  ensured  to  his  country.  On  his  lamented  fall  the  chief  command  devolved  on  Admiral, 
now  Lord  Collingwood,  who  improved  the  high  advantages  already  obtained,  and  in  his  dlspatehes, 
paid  an  honorable  tribute,  io  the  language  of  nature  and  of  attection.  to  the  meritorious  services  of  the 
departed  hero.  Of  the  33  ships  of  the  line  in  the  combined  fleet  which  thus  engaged  the  inferior  nom* 
ber  of  27  English  ships,  sixteen  were  destroyed,  four  were  carried  to  Gibraltar,  six  escsped  into  Cadis, 
mere  wrecks,  aod  four  which  retired  from  the  action,  were  thirteen  days  after  captured  by  Sir  R. 
Sirncliao's  squadron. 

The  remains  of  the  illustrious  hero  of  Trafaloar,  were  brought  In  his  own  ship,  the  Victory,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  conveyed  to  Greenwich,  and  on  the  ninth  of  the  following  January,  they 
were  deposited  in  St  Paul's  CMthcdral.  with  all  the  ixunp  and  solemuicy,  the  tributes  of  regret  and  of 
affortton.  which  a  grateful  and  independent  nation  could  pay  to  a  dep<irtud  conqueror.  His  brother, 
Ite  heir  0I  his  bonon,  was  ndsod  w  tfaa  dlgni^  «if  «i  earldom,  and  a  handsome  sum  of  mopey  waa 
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UbanlljTofeed  by  FuVnMBl^  for  Am  ptrelwae  of  m  eitato  to  perpetuate  tbe  memory  of  tiie  oonqoeror 
and  ttie  gratttnde  of  England.  Af  a  prafbeaioaal  dharaetor*  Lord  llelaon  poaoeMod  a  mighty  Komna,  aa 
ardent  spirit ;  cool,  prompt  and  diaceming  in  the  midit  of  dangen*  he  rooaed  all  hia  poweiful  energiea 
into  MCtion,  and  die  ftroog  faevltiaa  of  hia  aonl  were  Tigllant!y  exerted  in  the  midst  of  the  fuy  of  b^Bfla, 
to  make  ereiy  aoddent  eontribato  to  the  triumph  of  hu  crew,  end  to  ttie  ^17  of  Ua  eoontry. 


With  Nelson's  history  is  connected  that  of  Lady  Hamilton,  a 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished,  but  frail  woman,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  minister  at  Naples, 
for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years.  During  Nelson's  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Lady  Hamilton,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
dueen  of  Naples,  rendered  most  important  services  to  the  British 
goremment  by  her  influence  with  the  king  and  queen,  in  making 
tiiem  consent  to  have  the  British  ships  procure  their  supplies  at 
their  ports  previous  to  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  She  also  rendered 
seversd  other  important  services. 

Nelson  being  wounded  and  in  feeble  health,  was  taken  to  the 
British  minister's  house,  where  he  received  the  personal  attendance 
of  Lady  Hamilton.  An  intimacy  was  formed  and  continued  be-* 
tween  them,  which  is  to  be  deplored,  as  they  both  possessed  many 
noble  traits  of  character.  After  the  death  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, in  1803,  Lord  Nelson,  who  lived  separated  from  his  wife,  pur- 
chased Merton,  and  offered  the  widow  and  mother  of  his  child  a 
refuge  and  a  home.  Among  the  last  words  uttered  by  Nelson, 
were  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  his  country  would  provide  for 
Lady  Hamilton  and  for  his  adopted  daughter.  Nelson's  wife  was 
alive,  and  the  marriage  had  been  without  issue.  The  pair  from 
the  first  had  been  ill-matched,  and  it  is  said  that  she  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  fitted  to  be  the  wife  of  a  hero. 

For  five  years.  Lady  Hamilton  strugged  on  at  Merton.  She 
made  application  to  every  source,  but  she  applied  in  vain,  and  all 
compensation  for  her  valuable  services  was  withheld.  She  was 
obliged  to  make  an  assignment  of  her  house,  and  pursued  by  credi- 
tors, she  was,  in  1813,  incarcerated  in  a  pnson  for  ten  months. 
Being  destitute,  she  abandoned  the  country  that  would  not  aid 
her.  She  found  shelter  in  a  miserable  house  kindly  lent  her,  by 
a  Monsieur  de  Rheins,  in  Calais.  She  died  in  this  place,  January 
15th,  1815.  The  remains  of  her  who  was  a  companion  of  heroes 
and  queens,  now  lie  in  a  neglected  spot  outside  the  town,  without 
a  stone  to  tell  where  they  lie.  Horatia,  Nelson's  daughter,  still 
lives,  and  is  married  to  Captain  Ward,  late  of  the  81st  regiment. 
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WILLIAM  COWPER. 


The  annexed  engrav- 
ing,   from    a  drawir^ 


shows  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Covper,  while 
in  OIney,  a  market  town 
in  B  u  chinghamshire, 
bear  the  borders  of 
Northamptonshire,  con- 
taining about  3,600  in- 
habitants. The  house 
was  a  large  brick  build- 
ing, at  the  comer  of  the 
market  place.  He  had 
Omper"!  Bmm  at  Olnes-  E  printing    preSS    with 

which  he  sometimes  amused  himself.  Behind  the  house  was  a 
garden,  in  which  was  a  summer  house,  where  he  wrote  some  of  his 
most  celebrated  productions. 

"  William  Cowper,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Cowper,  chapiain  to  George 
II,  and  rector  of  Berkhampstead,  HertfordBhire,  where  he  was  bom,  1731, 
He  loat  hiB  excellent  mother  when  he  was  only  six  years  old,  and  after 
learning  the  I udiments  of  lang-nage  at  Market-street,  Hertfordshire,  he 
removed  to  Westmiiiater  school,  where  he  continued  till  his  18th  year. 
As  ihe  great  nephew  of  chancellor  Cowper,  he  was  marked  for  emtnenca 
in  the  law,  and  after  being  for  sgme  time  in  the  office  of  an  attorney, 
he  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  at  the  age  of  31,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  in  the  house  of  lords.  This  honorable  ofiice  his  great  timidity  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting,  and  when  afterwards  nominated  clerk  of  the 
journals,  which  seemed  to  require  no  personal  attendance,  his  agitation 
of  mind  became  excessive  when  called  upon,  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  on 
an  unusual  occasion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  place,  and  be  resigned 
under  the  greatest  depression  of  spirits.  Weakness  of  nerves  produced 
debility  of  body  and  of  mind,  but  by  the  friendly  attention  of  Dr.  Cotton, 
of  St.  Alban's,  his  melancholy  terrors  gradually  subsided,  and  from  a 
dejected  gloom  he  rose  to  the  purer  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  rational  conversation,  and  the  cheering  and  serene  un- 
derstanding of  the  hopes  of  revelation.  In  1765,  he  settled  at  Hunting- 
don, and  became  the  friend  and  the  intimate  of  Mr.  (Jnwin,  a  neigh- 
boring clergyman,  afler  whose  unfortunate  death,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  in  1767,  he  retired  to  Olney,  Bucks,  with  his  widow,  whom  he  re- 
garded with  all  the  affection  of  a  mother.  Ills  time  in  retirement  was 
spent,  not  only  in  devotion,  but  in  literature,  and  he  contributed  sixty, 
ei^ht  hymns  to  the  collection  which  his  friend  Mr.  Newton,  the  curate 
of  Olney,  and  an  eloqueut  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  gave  to 
the  world.  In  1782,  he  appeared  himself  before  the  public  by  the  pob- 
licatiou  of  a  volume  of  poems,  and  in  1785,  the  general  voice  of  appro- 
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bfttion  yna  raised  towards  bim  on  the  appearance  of  bit  second  volume. 
He  aflervvards  engaged  id  a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyasey 
in  blank  verse.  In  1786,  be  removed  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  Weston, 
Northampton  shire.  The  poet  had  communicaEed  bo  much  pleasure  and 
instruction  to  the  world  by  the  sweetness  of  his  lines,  and  the  pure  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  that  the  king  honorably  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension 
of  eCSOO  per  annum,  in  1794  ;  but  the  compliment,  so  nattering  to  a  man 
of  talents,  gave  more  satisfaction  to  his  friends  than  to  himself  The 
wretched  poet  was  again  sunk  into  dejection  and  relipous  melancholy,  and 
few  intervals  of  reason  beamed  npon  the  aiSicted  mind  of  this  amiable 
man.  For  a  while  indeed  he  amused  himself  in  the  revision  of  hia 
Homer,  but  again  relapsed  into  that  depression  of  spirits  which  robbed 
him  of  all  the  comforts  and  the  serenity  of  a  reflecting  mind.  He  died 
25th  April,  1800,  at  Dereham,  Norfolk,  where  a  handsome  monument  in 
the  church  marks  the  spot  where  bis  remains  were  deposited.  In  ex- 
hibiting  a  story  in  poetical  numbers,  Cowper  possessed  a  peculiarly  happr 
genius.  The  original  of  John  Gilpin,  was  related  to  him  by  hia  fneDO, 
Lady  Austin,  to  amuse  him  in  a  tedious  hour  of  melancholy." 


Coniptr'i  Bitmmtr-lunut,  Oltuy. 
Cowper'a  summer  bouse  is  situated  at  the  back  of  his  residence,  at 
Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  large  brick  house  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  market-place,  now  much  dilapidated,  and  occupied  as  a  school.  This 
little  relic  is  carefully  preserved  by  desire  of  the  proprietor,  from  regard 
to  the  memory  of  the  poet,  and  stands  in  a  pretty  garden,  precisely  as 
when  he  occupied  it  as  a  study  ;  its  walls  and  ceilings  are  inscribed,  nay, 
almost  covered,  with  names,  dates,  &c.,  by  persons  of  note,  with  many  a 
poetical  tribute  to  the  poet's  talents  and  character.  Near  it  stands  an 
apple  tree,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  him.  In  the  summer-bouse, 
Cowper  wrote  "  The  Task,"  and  pursued  his  studies  generally,  apart 
from  the  interruptions  of  the  house  and  the  bustle  of  the  adjacent  mark< 
et-town.  Behind  is  the  church  and  vicarage,  held,  in  his  time,  by  his 
devoted  friend.  Rev,  John  Newton,  afierwards  of  Lombard'StrMt ;  to 
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facilitate  communication,  a  gate  was  fonned  in  the  fence  between,  to  aaye 
going  round  by  the  public  road. 

The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  world  renowned  ballad  of  **  John 
Oilpin ;  '*  it  is  headed  in  Cowper*B  works  "  The  Diverting  History  rf 
Jo&ii  Gilpin^  shoufVHg  hew  he  weiUjwrther  tkanheintendedf  amd  came  eafe 
home  againJ* 


THE   DXTERTINO   BISTORT  OW  JOHN  OILPIN, 
Showing  how  h$  wmtfmrtk&r  ihtm  he  imiended,  and  camt  saff  hom$  offom. 


John  Oilpdi  was  a  citUen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
Thongn  wedaed  we  have  heen 

These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day. 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister,  and  my  sirtei's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  yoa  must  ride 
On  horsehack  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  woman  kind  hut  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear. 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  tfm  a  linen-draper  bold, 
A^  all  the  world  doth  know. 

And  n^y  good  friend  the  calender 
Will  Ijuid  his  horse  to  go. 

Qaoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  That's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  win^  is  dear. 
We  will  be  ftimish'd  with  onr  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 


John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife ; 

O'eijoyd  was  he  to  find, 
That,  uioog^  on  pleasore  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud : 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  affoff 

To  daah  through  thick  ttua  tiiin. 


Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the 
Were  never  folk  so  glad,  [wheel% 

The  stones  did  rattle  underneath. 
As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 
Seized  fsst  his  fiowing  mane. 

And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 
But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle  tree  scarce  reach'd  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 
Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 
Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

"Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screamine  came  down  stain^ 

The  wine  is  left  behind! 

Good  lack  I  quoth  he — ^yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword, 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin  (carefU  soull) 
Had  two  stone  Dotues  found. 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 
And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Saoh  bottle  had  a  curlinff  ear, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipp'd  fi^om  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  doak,  well  bmsh'd  and  neati 

He  man^illy  did  throw. 

Now  see  hiqs  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones^ 

With  cautioj]  and  p>od  heed. 


mmsLAMD, 
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Beneaih  his  well-ahod  feet. 
The  snoitiiiff  beast  began  to  trot, 
WUch  gul'd  him  in  hia  leaL 


80,  Mr  and  softly,  John  he 

Bat  John  he  ened  in  yain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  enrb  and  rain. 

80  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  mnst^ 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasp'd  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  hii  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neok  or  nanght; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreampt,  when  he  set  oat, 

Of  ranning  saeh  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  eh>ak  did  fly, 

like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till,  loop  and  batton  failing  i>oth. 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Tlien  might  all  people  well  diseesB 

The  bottles  he  had  slang ; 
A  botUe  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  song. 
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The  dotts  did  bark,  the  children  se 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
Ana  eTery  spol  cried  oat,  Well  done  I 

As  load  ss  he  eoald  bawL 

Away  went  Gilpin— -who  bat  he  I 
His  &me  soon  spread  aroand; 

He  carries  weight  I  he  rides  a  race  I 
'TIS  for  a  thousand  poand  t 

And  stQl,  ss  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

Twss  wonderfal  to  view. 
How  in  a  trice  the  tampike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 
His  reeking  head  ftiU  low. 

The  bottles  twain  behind  his  baek, 
Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 


I>own  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteoas  to  be  seen, 
Wbich  made  his  horses  flanks  to  imoke, 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

Bat  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 
With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 

For  all  might  see  the  bottle-necks 
Still  dai^gling  at  his  waist 


Thus  all  throndli  msny  Uiagton 

These  gambols  he  did  play. 
Until  he  came  ante  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay ; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  abont 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Jast  like  anto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loTin^  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  hasband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  1-Here's  the  hoosa- 

They  all  aload  did  cry ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired : 

Said  Gilpin— so  am  1 1 

Bat  yet  his  horse  wss  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there ; 
For  why  f — his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew» 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly— which  brings  ma  td 

The  middle  of  my  song* 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breitli. 

And  sore  against  his  will. 
Till  at  his  friend  the  ealendei\ 

His  horse  at  last  stood  stilL 

The  calender,  aouaed  to  sea 

His  neighbor  in  snoh  trim. 
Laid  down  his  pipe^  flew  to  the  gate^ 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

What  news!  what  newel  your  tidings  teUf 
Tell  me  you  most  and  shall— » 

Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come. 
Or  wny  you  come  at  all! 

"Sow  Gilpin  had  a  plessant  wit, 

And  loTed  a  timely  joke ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  g^uise  he  spoke: 

I  eame  because  your  horse  would  eome ; 

And  if  I  well  forebode, 
Myhat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here. 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

E[is  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Betam'd  him  not  a  single  word 

Bat  to  the  house  went  in. 

When  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig^ 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 
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He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 
ThuB  showed  his  ready  wit— 

My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 
They  therefore  needs  must  fit 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 
That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 

And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 
Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John  it  is  my  weddine-day, 
And  all  the  world  would  stare, 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  shold  dine  at  Ware. 

So  turning  to  his  horse  he  said, 

I  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  go  oack  for  mine. 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast  1 
For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 

For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  loud  and  dear; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar. 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might. 

As  ne  had  done  before. 

r 

Away  went  Oilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first 

For  why  f — ^they  were  too  big. 

Now  mistress  Oilpin  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  puird  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 


This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bnng  back 
My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain ; 
Whom  in  a  tnce  he  tried  to  atop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein. 

But  not  performinff  what  he  meant, 
And  gladly  would  have  done. 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 
And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  postboy  at  his  heels, 
The  postDoy's  horse  right  elad  to  nuss 

The  lumbeiing  of  the  wheels. 

Sixeentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  postboy  scampering  in  the  rear. 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : — 

Stop  thief!  stop  thief!  a  highwayman  I 

Not  one  of  tnem  was  mute ; 
And  all  and  each  that  pass'd  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursmt 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  toU-men  thinking  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

Fpr  he  got  first  to  town ; 
Nor  stop'd  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  lonp  live  the  king. 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he ; 
And,  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad. 

May  I  be  there  to  seel 


BRIGHTON. 


Brighton,  a  celebrated  place  of  resort  during  the  summer  season, 
is  situated  on  a  very  abrupt  and  uninteresting  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
British  Channel,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  naked  hills  62  miles 
south  from  London,  and  60  east-ward  from  Portsmouth.  The 
main  part  of  the  town  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the  hill,  and  is  shelter- 
ed on  all  sides  but  the  south,  which  lies  open  to  the  sea.  Its  prin- 
cipal streets  are  full  of  shops  of  the  handsomest  description,  equal 
in  appearance  to  those  of  the  west  end  of  London.     In  1801  this 
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f^ace  contained  but  7,339  inhabitants.  At  the  jvesent  time,  ( 1864,) 
the  population  exceeds  50,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Previoua 
to  the  opening  of  the  Railway,  there  were  thirty-two  coaches  pass- 
ing daily  in  each  direction  between  London  and  Brighton.  Now, 
on  hohdays,  in  fine  weather,  there  seldom  airive  fewer  than  fi,000 
visitors  daily. 


ParilioK  at  Sriglilon. 

Brighton  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  in  the  county  of  Sus- 
sex, and  its  rapid  increaae  afTortls  a  surpnaing  inntance  of  the  magical 
power  of  fashion  in  transforming  a  mean  iiahing  village  into  an  extensive 
and  thickly-peopled  town.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  its  ex. 
istence  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  county.  Brighton 
is,  however,  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  said,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  some  urns,  coins,  &c.,  which  have  been  found  in  ihe  neighbor- 
hood, to  have  been  known  lo  the  Ramans,  and  to  have  derived  its  late 
name  (softened  by  its  fashionable  visitants  into  Brighton)  from  Brighthelm, 
a  Saxon  bishop,  who  resided  here.  During  the  frequent  wars  with 
France,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century,  this  town  euflered 
heavily  ;  Henry  VIII,  in  1539,  erected  a  blockhouse  for  its  protection, 
and  Elizabeth  surrounded  it  with  walls,  having  four  gates ;  the  sea, 
however,  undermined  and  destroyed  these  fortifications.  About  1750, 
Brighton  was  first  visited  fur  the  purpose  of  sea-baihing;  and  in  1784, 
his  late  majesty  George  IV,  then  prince  of  Wales,  by  making  it  his  sum- 
mer residence,  and  erecting  the  Pavilion,  contributed  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity which  it  has  subsequently  enjoyed. 

The  town  stands  on  a  declivity,  gradually  sloping  to  the  south-east,  ba 
far  as  the  Steyne,  from  whence  it  again  stretches  with  a  gentle  ascent 
■long  the  cliffs  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  air  is  said  to  be  pecu- 
liarly salubrious  and  the  soil  naturally  dry.  To  the  east  of  the  Steyne  is 
the  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  called  Kemp  Toum, 

Among  the  buildings  of  Brighton,  the  royal  Pavilion  is  entirely  tne 
most  remarkable.  It  is  situated  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Steyne, 
and  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Its  erection  was  commenced  in 
'  '  '  5  the  thirty  following  years,  very  few  passed  which  did 
.  _jj:.; —  _^  alteration,  characteristic  of  that  fickleness 
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al  proprietot* 


tingutBhed.  It  is  believed  that  not  le»s  than  a  miltion  and  a-half  of 
rooDejr  baa  been  lavished  on  this  edifice.  Its  walls  are  of  brick,  covered 
with  cement ;  the  numerous  cupolaa  and  minarets  are  framed  and  covered 
with  iron,  but  also  coated  with  cement.  The  exterior  is  said  to  be  in 
imitation  of  the  Kremlin,  at  Moscow,  and  the  itahlea  are  in  the  Moorish 
atyle  of  architecture,  containing  magnificent  accommodations  for  sixty- 
eight  horsea,  a  spacious  riding  house,  and  other  offices;  the  stalls  surround 
a  circular  area  of  nearly  100  feet  diameter,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
magnificent  dome,  only  twenty  feet  less  in  span  than  that  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  In  1821,  a  handsome  building,  called  the  royal  efaapel,  was 
attached  to  the  Pavilion.  It  is  superbly  yet  appropriately  fitted  up,  and 
forms  a  splendid  and  useful  appendage  to  the  palace.  The  grounds, 
which  are  handsomely  laid  out,  occupy  about  seven  acres. 

Queen  Victoria  visited  Brighton  in  1 843.  On  that  occasion,  it  is  said, 
her  majesty  took  a  strong  dislike  to  the  Pavilion,  and  appears  to  have  de- 
cided not  again  to  reside  in  it.  After  remaining  shut  up  for  several  years, 
it  was  resolved  to  sell  the  building.  It  was  purchased  by  the  town  in 
1849,  for  ^£53,000,  not  perhaps  a  quarter  of  ito  original  cost. 


Bridge  Holil,  Ifttt  Htrm,  (*<  ticppiiiff-plaet  af  Lorn*  Pkiltip*. 

The  town  of  New  Haven  lies  on  the  Sussex  coast,  nine  miles 
east  from  Br^hton,  and  fifty  from  London.  Its  harbor  is  capa- 
ble of  great  improvement,  and  is  the  nearest  port  to  the  metropolis, 
and  has  been  chosen  by  the  Brighton  Railroad  Company  as  the 
station  for  their  steamer  to  Dieppe.  The  engraving  annexed  is  a 
view  of  the  Bridge  Inn,  or  Hotel,  in  which  the  French  king,  Louis 
Phillippe  and  his  party  were  entertained  by  Mrs.  Smith,  on  their 
arrival  on  the  coast,  after  their  flight  from  Paris,  in  March,  1848. 

A  YUOb  bsfors  HTen  on  Prldiij  motniDi.  thg  fiprw  •toinv  uHnd  off  Hcwtmen  harbor.  B»* 
■ha  !■;  u.  ud  bur  eomBUBdir,  Cqitatn  Pnl,  pnUad  off  fsr  ibon  la  a  boat  wlQi  Oasenl  Dniaaa.  wlia 
prooHdel  to  Ibc  Brldn  Ibb.  to  bauiaak  aecamniodattaa  for  tba  toticRi-  Badag  made  dna  irraDf*- 
nmta,  ha  atartod  fur  t-HBdcni,  laaibglfaa  honna  1b  perlacl  IfBDraaca  aa  to  Uh  Tank  of  bcr  nqactnl 
fHala.    Thi  CifMalarMiuMd  to  hkaUpihoctlj  after.    Abool  ^tcb  o'olock  a  bMl  pallad  np  to  tfM 
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Aon,  oovtaininf  aa  •Idcriy  fmUMua  attiridiB  aa  oM  frtM  bloota  mmI  tnToBlBMip,  tad  a  nogh 
great  coat ;  a  lady  of  timilar  age,  pUaly  dreaied  In  a  black  bonae^  and  checked  black  and  white  cloaJCi 
attended  bf  a  youns  female ;  and  three  other  peraooa. 

The  party  were  then  ooadaeted  by  Mr.  Sima  to  the  &1dge  Inn,  where  every  prqmratkm  had  beea 
made  by  Mrs.  finxith.  to  aecvre  the  comfort  of  her  anticipated  bat  nnknowa  gueata.  The  truth,  how- 
erer,  waa  immedUtaly  diacloaed ;  and  the  worthy  hoateaa,  her  dauKhter  and  aaalataata,  confirmed  the 
welcome  which  had  already  boea  pronounced,  and  conducted  the  Royal  exQea  up-staira.  On  leaching 
their  apartment  the  emoiicHia  of  tae  wora-oat  and  harraned  trarellerf  oTerpower»d  them,  aod  fooad 
Teat  ia  a  flood  of  teara. 

The  Royal  party,  which  coaalRted  of  aevea  peraoaa,  occupied  two  aittiag  aad  aiz  bed-rooma,  lad^ 
peadeot  of  a  large  room  alxty  feet  in  leagth,  which  was  appropriated  to  tlu  atteadanta.  The  littlBg- 
room  occupied  by  their  Majeatiea,  ia  about  tweuQr  feet  loag  by  fifteea  wide,  hariag  a  large  bow-wiadow, 
affording  additional  apace. 

The  aewa  of  the  Roral  arrlral  aooa  mread  amoac  the  lahaUtaata.  Immediately  oa  racelTiag  Urn  la- 
telligence.  Mr.  Catt,  of  Biahopatone,  (who  had  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  Louis  PhUUppe  at  the 
Cbtieha  d'Cu  aorae  two  yean  ago,)  repaired  to  tiie  Bridge  laa.  The  King  at  once  recogaixed  Mr.  Catt| 
aad  recelTed  hia  coagratulatioBa  on  hia  eacape  with  much  emotion,  ahaking  handa  widi  him  with  great 
«Rpr«fMn«fil,  and  expreaaing  the  moat  undiaguiaed  pleasure  at  meeting  witti  him.  Ia  the  course  ofcon- 
reraatlon  the  ex-King  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  Mr.  Catt,  we  have  had  a  fearful  time  of  it.  We  baTe  been 
eight  days  ia  flight,  aad  have  beea,  It  may  be  said,  wiHiia  two  hours  of  beiag  murdered.  But,  thaak 
God,  here  we  are  aafe  oa  your  hospitabto  ahorea.'*  He  alao  added,  "  It  ia  aot  the  firat  time,  BCr.  Catt, 
that  I  have  experienced  the  geaerona  hoapitality  of  Baglaad.  I  am  alwars  proud  to  come  to  Enfflaad.*' 
Oa  Mr.  Catt  profl^eriag  the  use  of  his  houac,  Louis  Phuipppe  declined  the  offer,  expreasbig  hia  uaaka. 
bnt  obaerriag,  **  The  good  people  of  the  inn  hare  done  everything  to  render  ua  comfortable,  and  we 
ahall  do  extremely  welL'*  Mr.  Eluhic  and  Mr.  Cole  had,  ia  a  like  apirit,  bodi  roluataered  to  place  their 
residencea  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  and  suite. 

The  Royal  party  compriaeiL  In  addition  to  the  King  aad  Qaeea.  a  female  Germaa  attendant  on  her 
Majes^,  a  confidential  valet,  a  private  secretary,  (M.  Pauline,  Qfiekr  «F  Ordonnmnet.)  aad  two  other  gen- 
tlemen. Considerable  secrecy  waa  at  first  observed  aa  to  the  namea  and  rank  of  the  retinue,  who,  how- 
ever,  have  since  proved  to  be  Geaerala  Dumas  aad  Rumigay,  M.  Thnret,  the  King'a  private  valet;  aad 
Mdlte.  Musor,  atteadaat  on  the  Queen. 

Oneof  the  first  stepa  taken  by  Louia  Phlllippe,  after  hia  arrival  at  tlie  Inn,  waa  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
Majerty  Queen  Victoria,  which  he  Intrusted  to  Mr.  Iroaa  (the  active  secretary  of  the  Brigfatoa  Railway 
aad  Coatiaeatal  Stoam  Pwsket  Compaay.)  who  had  waited  on  his  Majesty,  and  offered,  on  behalf  of  the 
company,  every  feeiliQr  of  tranait  Mr.  Irona  immediately  atarted  on  \dM  miaaion ;  leaviag  directiaos  la 
peasmg  through  Lewea,  that  a  special  train  ahoald  be  aeat  dowa  to  Newhavea,  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Royal  exilea. 

bi  &e  coarse  of  the  moniag;  several  of  the  lahabitaats  of  Newhavea  paid  ttieir  raapecta  to  bla  Ma- 
jesty aad  oflered  their  sorvioes  in  variona  waya.  Oa  Mr.  Packham'a  arrival,  he  waa  chuged  to  proceed 
to  Briahtoa,  la  order  there  to  repair  the  defideacies  of  the  Royal  wardrobe ;  Mbr,"  aald  the  ex-Moa- 
arch  pilUhr  to  Mr.  Paekhaa^  '*  we  are  very  short  of  dothea."  The  King  alao  handed  over  to  him  aev«nd 
bags  of  aifver  coin,  for  the  purpose  of  gettiag  it  cluuiged  iato  English  money. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  Eoltor  of  the  ^kssce  Adverti$tr  was  honored  with  a  privata  htter< 
view  wtth  Louia  PhilUppe  and  bla  august  oouotK.  "  We  found."  says  the  Editor,  la  his  Joaraal  of 
Tuesday,  "  Looia  Phillippe  dreaaed  dainly  ia  black,  wldiottt  his  wig,  md  looking  cheerful  and  refreshed. 
The  Queen,  however,  (who  waa  slttmg  at  a  aide  table,)  appeared  much  wora  aad  fetlgned.  T%e  ex- 
Kiag  iathaated  hia  wish  that  the  aamea  of  hia  atteadaats  aiM>uld  aot  traaspire,  obaervlag  bow  dealroua 
he  waa  aot  to  compromise  ia  die  eyes  of  their  ooaatrymea  diose  feithral  .frleoda  who  had  eiqKMed 
fhemsdvea  for  his  sake  ia  the  hour  of  peril  aad  aeed.    Ia  dits  feeliag  the  Qeeea  shared. 

Oa  Satarday  mondag,  before  eight  o'clock,  aeveral  ladiea  aad  genOemen  had  arrived,  aaxioaa  to  pay 
VbeAr  laapects  to  the  Royal  party.  Amoag  theae  were  Mr.  Lawreace,  aad  Lady  Jaae  PeeL  aad  the  Rev. 
T.  Cooke,  who  with  Misa  Augusta  Otwav,  who  came  from  Brigbtoa ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brookmaa  aad 
his  lady,  of  Rottiagdean.  Count  Dach&tel,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  alao  arrived  from  Bedford  Hotel, 
Brighton,  had  aa  audienoe  of  hia  Royal  master.  Large  partiea  llkewiae  arrived  from  Brighton  and 
Lewea ;  aad  aa  addresa  from  the  latter  place  waa  praecnted  by  a  depatation,  headed  by  Edward  Blaker, 
Eaq.  Towarda  tea  o'clock,  a  aumber  of  ladies  had  assembled  la  the  large  room  of  tfa^  iaa,  whither  the 
EJag  proceeded  to  pay  hiM  respects  Tbe  Royal  par^  thea  prepared  to  take  their  departure,  bat  their 
progreaa  dowa  ataira  was  li^rcepted  at  every  step  by  fr«sh  comers,  la  the  paasage  were  stntioaed  thn 
•eholara  of  the  Lewea  Free  Grammar^chool,  on  whoae  behalf  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray  (priacipal)  preaeated 
two  addKssea,  one  in  Lalla  and  the  other  hi  Freach,  bearing  the  algaatures  of  the  popUa.  Hia  Maj^ttr 
received  these  marks  of  vontfiful  attachment  and  aympathy  mostgradously.  aad  haviag  placed  himseff 
la  froaX  of  his  young  auditors,  addreased  a  few  sentences  to  them  expressive  of  hia  appradation  of  the 
feeUng  wUch  had  prompted  them  to  approach  him,  and  assuring  them  he  would  read  and  fctain  the  ad- 
dresses they  had  presented  to  him  in  his  mlafortunes.  This  concluded,  the  signal  for  departure  waa  given, 
and  the  Ring,  aasisted  by  the  Count  de  Jemae,  and  her  Majesty,  conducted  by  the  honorable  Captain 
Hotfaam,  and  followod  by  Generals  Dumaa  and  Rumigny,  M.  Pauline,  M.  Thnret,  and  Mdlle.  Moser, 
descended  tbo  stairs  aa  quickly  as  the  crowd  permitted.  Just  before  leaving,  the  King  emphaticany 
conveyed  Us  thanks  to  Mrs.  Smith,  the  landlady:  and  tbe  Queen,  who  had  been  attended  by  Misa  Skin- 
aer  and  Misa  F.  Stone,  of  Newhaven.  embraced  them,  dianking  them  for  their  attention ;  the  Kiag 
taking  bands  with  them,  and  adding  hia  earnest  thanks. 

The  Royal  party  Uien  proceeded  to  tbe  railway  atation,  and  at  eleven  the  train  took  Its  departure. 
On  reaching  Lewes  a  numbw  of  persona  oongregatad,  who  warmlv  greeted  the  Royal  exUoa.  Ilio 
King  acknowledged  their  greeting,  stretching  out  hia  arm  and  shakmg  handa  with  those  nearest  hia 
carriage  window. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve,  the  train  reached  the  Croydon  station,  which  had  been  selected  aa  tha 
pomt  where  their  Majesties  were  to  proceed  by  carriage  to  Claremont 

At  Cmydon,  the  Duke  and  Ducheaa  of  Nemours,  who  had  arrived  from  town,  had  been  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  special  train  from  Newhavea  since  ten  o'clock.  In  the  meantime,  the  directors  of  the 
Brigbttm  Railway,  who  had  ksft  London  by  a  special  train  at  a  qnarter  past  eleven,  arrived  at  Croydoa. 

b  dne  season  Ihe  approach  of  the  Royal  train  waa  peredved.  and  notified  to  the  party  waiting  Ita  ar- 
rival in  deep  anxiety.    As  it  came  to  a  standstill,  Captain  Hotham  had  his  hand  oa  the  carriage-door,  and 
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IIL    On  psroetTliii  bei 


S.C^'S 

bttaR-udcUM  ImaUttblj  QTprpowered  tU  irho  were  iH1dcm«  of  ihli  putnfollj  eiMof  moeUng, 
H«M»>Mtrh«dquii:kljfullowHlltiBKtng,  md  on  lemin^  ihe  MrrUg*  found  hatielf  In  h«  wn'mnni. 
Tbo  Roj«l  |»rtj  were  then  condnclHl  inlo  4  priTufe  roeim,  and  la  ■  than  Mmo  the  Connl  de  Jiraic 

proCBed  direct  id  CliremaDb  in  citrrluea  whlcli  wen  In  wiUtiDg  (nr  iliu  purpoK. 

Hsr  Mhjmi;  Quem  Victoria,  lud  oflend  la  (end  her  prtiits  curiige  to  Eut  Sbeen,  to  conrer  Dm 
Rofil  putf  to  Clanmont ;  lAl  the  BS-KiB|  decUiwd  tfia  proSsrsd  conrteif ,  pielerrliv  <a  tn'el  In  ■ 


RICHARD  COBDEN. 


Cobdtn'i  Sirtkiiltu*. 

The  above  is  the  represen- 
tation of  the  birth-place  of 
Richard  Cobden,  M.  P.,  cele- 
f  brated  as  the  prominent  oj>- 
poser  of  the  Corn  Law  system 
of  Great  Britain.  This  house 
is  situated  on  a  farm  called 
Dumford,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Midhurst,  in  Sussex.  The 
great  advocate  of  Free  Trade  was  bom  here,  June  3d,  1804.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  house  in  London  ;  but  in 
1830,  he  proceeded  to  Lancashire,  where  he  entered  into  business 
as  a  calico  printer,  and  was  successful.  Soon  after  his  settlement 
at  Lancashire,  he  commenced  his  political  career  as  an  occasional 
writer  for  the  Manchester  Times 
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About  fifteen  years  since,  Mr.  Cobden,  in  publishing  a  short  and 
comprehensive  work,  entitled,  "  England,  Ireland,  and  America,'' 
regretted  that  there  was  no  establishment  for  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  and  suggested  how  one  might  be  formed. 
This  was  the  turn  of  his  mind  upon  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws 
while  writing  this  work,  but  it  was  not  until  Sept.  22d,  1838,  that 
a  meeting,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Bowning  visiting  Lancashire,  was 
held  in  Manchester,  out  of  which  sprang  the  Anti-Com-Law  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Cobden  first  suggested  the  name  of  League  for  the 
Association.     The  occasion  was  as  follows : 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  in  London,  at  Brown's 
Hotel,  Palace  Yard,  when  Cobden,  addressing  them,  said,  <<  Let  us 
imitate  the  Hanseatic  League,  which  withstood  and  overcame  the 
feudal  lords :  let  us  form  a  league  of  the  towns  against  our  own 
lords."  The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  and  it  was  immediately  caught 
up  and  acted  upon.  ''  Yes,"  cried  some  one,  "  a  national  anti-com- 
law  league."  The  deputies  went  home  to  Manchester,  and  those 
who  went  thither  transformed  their  Anti-Com-Law  Association  in- 
to the  National  Anti-Com-Law  Leagtle. 

From  this  period  the  services  of  Mr.  Cobden  to  the  League  were 
very  great.  He  exercised  his  deep  sagacity  and  powerful  grasp  of 
mind  otherwise  than  in  public  speaking.  He  manifested  untiring 
care  in  suggesting  modes  of  operation  to  the  less  experienced  and 
less  talented  members  or  agents  of  the  League.  He  wore  his 
mind  and  body  late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  mas* 
tery  of  piled-up  statistics  and  difficult  arguments,  and  then  giving 
to  some  subordinate,  perhaps  a  lecturer,  arguments  to  go  before  the 
public  with  as  new,  to  get  the  credit  of  them,  while  he  would  be 
content  to  use  them  second-hand,  and  get  second-hand  applause  for 
them  himself.  Words  of  wise  counsel  have  dropped  from  his  lips, 
as  from  the  lips  of  a  father  upon  those  who  might  seem  to  need 
counsel,  given  always  in  time,  and  place,  and  manner,  so  as  to  eave 
no  pain,  even  in  the  most  sensitive. 

Before  Mr.  Cobden  was  brought  before  the  British  public  as  a 
Free-trade  advocate,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  at  Manchester, 
as  a  suggester  of  a  popular  institution — ^no  less  than  the  Athenaeum — 
for  the  diffusion  ojf  popular  knowledge.  Though  it  is  not  generaUy 
known,  he  was  the  first  mover  and  chief  worker  in  raising  funcb 
for  the  establishment  of  that  noble  institution  at  Manchester,  above 
mentioned.  He  also  busied  himself  in  obtaining  the  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  borough  of  Manchester ;  and  for  this  great 
service  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Corporation  by  being  elected  one 
of  the  first  aldermen. 

He  first  endeavored  to  get  a  seat  in  Parliament  in  1837,  at  the 
general  election,  when  he  stood  as  a  candidate  for  Stockport.  He 
was  defeated.     Qut,  in  1841,  he  stood  again  and  was  elected. 
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Boring  his  public  career,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  his  sympa- 
thies have  been  directed  in  an  exclusively  practical  direction.  His 
great  powers  never  wandered  from  a  most  vigorous  contest  with 
what  he  deemed  enormous  practical  evils.  He  showed  the  great 
principles  of  free-trade,  and  filled  every  mind  in  England  with  vi- 
vid images  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  then  existing  state  of 
things  with  regard  to  the  Gom-laws.  He  cleared  away  rubbish- 
he  exposed  fallacies — he  elicited  important  admissions  from  both 
the  leaders  of  the  two  great  aristocratic  parties.  He  made  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  both  profess  themselves  hostile 
in  principle  to  all  commercial  fetters,  and  finally,  having  caused 
the  light  to  reach  the  great  statesmen  of  the  age,  he  has  seen  his 
views  adopted,  and  the  Com  Laws  repealed. 


CHICHESTER. 


The  City  of  Chichester,  on  the  ^ghton  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way, is  twenty-eight  miles  east  from  Portsmouth,  and  sixty-one 
from  London.  It  has  a  population  of  about  8,000.  Near  the  center 
of  the  city,  at  the  intersection  of  the  four  principal  streets,  stands 
the  Cross,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  engraving.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  finished  erections  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  built  about  1480,  by  Bishop  Storey.  The  cross  was 
intended  to  shelter  the  market-people.  Its  vaulted  roof  is  support- 
ed by  a  thick  central  pillar,  siurounded  by  a  seat,  and  by  a  series 
of  a^hes  octagonal  in  form,  and  highly  ornamented  by  coats  of 
arms  and  other  ornaments. 

Chichester  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  towu  called  Regnum,  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  and  to  have 
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existed  long  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.  That  it  was  a  consider- 
able station  of  that  people  is  evident  from  the  number  of  theii^  coins 
and  other  antiquities  found  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  Chichester  obtained  its  first  charter,  which  was  confiurmed 
by  several  subsequent  sovereigns.  It  forms  a  county  of  itself,  and 
has  sent  two  members  to  parliament  ever  since  the  year  1295. 
From  the  situation  of  this  city,  near  a  spacious  arm  of  the  sea,  it 
would  appear  advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  but  this  seem- 
ing advantage  is  rendered  useless  by  extensive  sand  banks,  which 
prevent  the  passage  of  vessels  which  draw  much  water. 

The  Cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  i^  the 
most  remarkable  edifice  in  this  city.  It  is  410  feet  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  including  the  Lady  Chapel ;  its  width  from  north  to 
south  at  the  transepts  is  227  feet,  the  choir  is  sixty-two  feet,  and 
the  central  tower  and  spire  297  feet  in  height.  The  architecture 
of  the  cathedral  is  that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Over  the  west- 
em  entrance  is  a  magnificent  window,  which  was  partially  destroy- 
ed by  the  parliamentary  forces,  but  has  since  been  repaired.  The 
ends  of  the  transept  are  handsomely  finished  with  turrets  on  each 
side,  between  which  is  a  beautiful  window  ;  that  on  the  south  side 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship.  .  The  east  end  of  the  cathedral  is  also 
handsomely  finished.  The  interior  consists  of  the  nave,  which  is 
lofty  and  spacious,  vaulted  and  groined  with  great  skill  and  beauty, 
and  beside  its  center  and  side  aisles,  has  a  second  aisle  on  each  side, 
intended  for  chantries  and  chapels ;  as  many  traces  of  the  altars  that 
were  erected  for  that  purpose  may  yet  be  seen. 

There  are  some  interesting  monuments  in  the  cathedral,  among 
which  are  the  sjdendid  chantry  of  St.  Richard ;  the  tomb  of  Wil- 
liam Chillingworth,  the  learned  and  able  defender  of  Protestantism ; 
Flaxman's  monument  to  the  poet  Collins,  &c.  One  of  the  chapels 
is  appropriated  to  the  monuments  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  a  large  vault  was  constructed  in  the  year  1750.  Over  the 
entrance  to  this  vault  is  a  stone  with  the  inscription  '<  Domus 
UlHma,^^  (Last  House,)  on  which  Dr.  Clark,  one  of  the  Residen- 
taries,  wrote  an  epigram  that  has  been  classed  among  the  fiirst  in 
our  language : 

"  Did  be  irbo  thas  inscribed  tbis  wall, 
Not  read,  or  not  believe,  Saint  Paul, 
Wbo  says  there  k,  where'er  it  stands, 
Another  houte,  not  built  with  bands  f 
Or  may  we  gather  from  these  words 
.That  house  is  not »— House  of  Lords!" 
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WINCHESTER. 


The  city  of  Winchester,  sixty-two  miles  from  London,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  bottom  of  a  rich  grassy  vale,  through  which  flows  the 
Itchin,  a  small  river  which  passes  into  the  sea  at  Southampton.  It 
contains  at  present  a  population  of  about  10,000. 

The  origin  of  the  city  of  Winchester  lies  concealed  in  the  tar- 
thest  depths  of  British  antiquities.  Tradition,  and  the  evidence 
of  our  oldest  historical  monuments,  concur  with  the  probability  af- 
forded by  the  situation  of  the  place,  in  making  it  out  as  having  been 
one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
In  this  way  it  may  possibly  have  existed  as  a  village  in  the  woods 
for  a  thousand  years  before  the  Cristian  era.  When  the  Romans 
first  landed  in  Britain,  about  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  tract  of  country  in  which  Winchester  stands,  appears  to  have 
been  peopled  by  a  Belgic  tribe,  who  had  come  over  from  the  con- 
tinent about  two  hundred  years  before.  If  it  had  been,  as  is  com- 
monly thought,  the  capital  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Britons, 
it  regained  that  distinction  under  the  Saxons,  on  the  imion  of  the 
country  under  one  sceptre  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  to  whose  original  dominions  it  had  be- 
longed. From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  Winchester  retained  the  dignity 
of  chief  city  of  the  realm.  Here  Alfired  and  Canute  principally  re- 
sided and  held  their  courts.  Even  after  the  erection  of  the  abbey 
and  palace  of  Westminster  by  the  Confessor,  and  the  attachment 
which  he  showed  to  that  neighborhood,  had  crowned  the  long  ri- 
sing importance  of  London,  Winchester  continued  for  a  considerable 
period  to  dispute  pre-eminence  with  its  rival.  During  the  reigns 
of  the  Conqueror  and  his  two  sons,  in  particular,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  still  maintained  an  equality  with  London.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
considered  to  have  altogether  lost  its  old  metropolitan  supremacy 
till  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  towards  the  close  of  die  twelfth  century. 

Modem  Winchester  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  ancient 
and  splendid  Ecclesiastical  See,  of  which  it  is  the  seat.  While  the 
other  bishops  rank  according  to  the  date  of  their  consecration,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  holds  the  next  place  after  those  of  London 
and  Durham.  In  point  of  opulence,  also,  this  see  has  always  been 
reckoned  the  first  in  England. 

About  a  mile  out  of  Wincbester,  situated  amidst  the  beautiful  water- 
meadows,  lies  the  ancient  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  or  St.  Croix,  which,  after 
the  cathedral,  forms  the  most  interesting  sight  of  Winchester  and  its 
neighborhood.  This  Hospital  was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir. 
teenth  century— the  period  at  which  the  majority  of  religious  houses 
and  charitable  institutions  sprang  up— by  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of 
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WiDcbester,  bhA  brother  of  king  Stephen.  It  wu  originally  founded 
Sir  the  support  of  "  thirteen  poor  men  past  their  strength, "  and  it  was 
provided  that  they  should  have  lodging,  clothing,  and  a  daily  allowance 
of  wheaten  bread,  meat,  and  ale ;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  a  hun* 
dred  others,  the  poorest  that  could  be  ftiund  in  the  city,  of  good  charac- 
ter, should  he  dined  in  a  common  hall,  called  "  The  Hundred  Mennes' 
Hall,"  with  the  right  to  carry  awaiy  so  much  of  their  allowance  as  tbsy 
could  not  consume.  According  to  the  foundation  there  was  Co  be  a  mas- 
ter, a  steward,  four  chaplains,  thirteen  clerks,  and  seven  choristers  tar 
the  church.  The  masters,  one  after  another,  however,  had  so  succeeded 
in  abeorhin^  the  income  c^  the  charity  by  the  time  that  Wykebam  was 
appointed  bishop,  that  be  was  obliged  to  nave  recourse  to  the  law  to  re- 
cover the  alienated  property.  This  property  was  then  of  the  annual 
value  of  <>£400 — no  inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days.  A  vast  addition  tu 
Ibis  income  was  made  by  Cardinal  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
endowed  it,  in  1444,  with  land  to  the  value  of  dCSOO  yearly  ;  at  the  same 
time  appointing,  that  in  addition  to  the  existing  Dumber  of  persons  in  the 
establishment,  there  should  be  maintained  two  priests,  thirty-five  breth- 
ren, and  three  sisters  to  act  as  nurses  to  the  sick  of  the  community.  To 
accommndaie  this  large  number  of  persons  he  almost  re-built  the  Hospi- 
tal, giving  to  the  enlarged  building  the  beautiful  title  of  Domtu  Eleemotjf- 
naria  NobUi*  Pawpertatit,  or  the  Alms-House  of  Noble  Poverty. 


THE   TRVSTT  SEKVANT. 

In  the  College  of  Winchester  is  a 
curious  old  painting,  very  well  repre- 
sented by  tbe  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. 

Its  emblamatic  irtiport  is  set  forth 
in  Latin  verse,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  &ee  translation  : 

A  tmtty  •arTBDM  portrait  vonld  yon  see, 
Thii  flmblemstic  figure  will  lurvey. 
The  poker**  anont — not  nica  in  diet  ehowi, 
"Hie  pftdloek  shot — no  secret  he'll  diKlose  ; 
Patient  the  Am,  hiamssler'tirnith  Till  bear; 
BvifbiMi  in  errsnd  the  (tag's  feet  declare; 
Loaded  hii  left  hand — apt  to  labor  saitb. 
The  Teat  biineatnen,  open  hand,  his  faith; 
Girt  viUi  hia  sword,  his  ihield  upon  hia  arm, 
BiDuelf  and  master  bell  protect  from  hann. 


The  Hospital  was  deprived  of  a  considerable  mmion  of  its  revenues 
by  Henry  VIII ;  nevertheless,  enough  was  left  for  the  maintenance  of 
thirteen  brethren,  a  master,  steward,  and  chaplain — the  present  establish- 
ment ;  and  the  funds  have,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  so  increased 
in  value,  that  the  post  of  master  has  been  a  sinecure  of  considerable  emol- 
ument. Ale  and  bread  are  still  suwHed  to  such  applicants  as  apply 
before  the  daily  provision— a  sadly  diminished  one — is  exhausted. 
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SOUTHAMPTON. 

SouTHAifPTON  is  0116  of  those  few  places  which,  after  a  gradual 
decay,  has  sprung  into  renewed  life  and  activity.  This  prosperity 
it  owes  to  its  excellent  port.  As  eariy  as  the  time  of  king  John, 
the  town  was  considered  as  of  importance  on  this  account.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  used  by  the  English  kings  as  the  most  conven- 
ient place  of  embarkation  for  troops  to  France,  and  its  banks  wit- 
nessed the  departure  of  the  brave  Englishmen  who  won  the  fields 
of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt.  The  protestants,  driven  from 
the  Netherlands  by  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  about  the 
same  time,  settled  in  Southampton,  where  they  introduced  certain 
kinds  of  cloth  not  before  known  in  England,  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  first  cause  of  decay 
was  the  Great  Plague,  which  desolated  the  place  in  1665.  The 
people  fled  from  the  town  in  despair,  and  so  deserted  did  it  become 
that  grass  grew  in  its  streets,  and  the  place  did  not  recover  its  com- 
merce for  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards. 

Victoria  Pier  was  erected  in  1832,  and  the  Docks,  the  source  of 
the  sudden  revival  of  the  port's  prosperity,  were  commenced  in 
1836.  The  first  dock  was  opened  in  1842.  The  opening  of  the 
Railway  to  Jjondon,  and  the  selection  of  this  place  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  port  for  their  mail  steamers,  has  given  a  great  impetus 
to  its  prosperity.  In  1846,  the  value  of  its  exports  was  £2,196,275, 
a  sum  only  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  Glasgow  the  same  year. 


ISAAC  WATTS. 

This  eminent  divine,  poet,  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  South- 
ampton in  the  year  1674.  His  father,  who  was  a  deacon  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation,  was  several  times  imprisoned  for  non-con- 
formity, and  his  mother  was  known  to  have  sat  frequently  on  a 
stone  near  the  prison  door  patiently  waiting  for  some  communica- 
tion with  her  husband,  with  the  doctor,  when  an  infant,  at  her 
breast.  When  very  young,  he  took  great  delight  in  reading  ;  and 
the  promise  he  gave  of  abiUties  and  industry  produced  an  offer  from 
some  gentlemen  to  charge  themselves  with  his  education  at  one  of 
the  English  universities.  But  this  kind  proposal  he  declined,  de- 
claring his  resolution  to  take  his  lot  among  the  dissenters.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  wrote  Latin  and  English  verses,  which  displayed 
considerable   poetical   talents.      Having   finished   his  academical 
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studies,  be  returned  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  remained  two 
years  studying  the  scriptures  in  their  original  languages.  When 
twenty-two  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Bart., 
at  Stoke  Newington,  to  take  the  office  of  domestic  tutor  to  his  son. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  five  years ;  and  the  maimer  in  which 
be  discharged  his  duty  to  his  pupil,  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  friend- 
ship which  was  only  terminated  by  death. 


Ahuj  Houte,  Stoke  Ntwington.—DT.   WatH  Baidtnte. 

la  his  twenty-fourth  year,  be  was  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Isaac 
Chauncy,  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Mark-Lane,  London.  His 
services  proved  so  acceptable  that,  in  1702,  he  was  chosen  Dr. 
Chauncy's  successor.  His  delicate  constitution,  however,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  provide  him  an  assistant ;  but  he  continued  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  station  till  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  in  1712, 
BO  shattered  bis  frame,  that  he  was  obliged  to  intermit  his  services 
for  four  years.  One  happy  effect  of  this  visitation  was,  his  intro- 
duction to  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  took  him  to  his  own  house, 
where,  imder  bis  care  and  that  of  his  lady,  he  was  supplied  witb 
every  comfort  that  could  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  his  health 
and  spirits.  Nor  was  this  a  temporary  act  of  kindness ;  for  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  and  that  of  his  widow  was  the  home  of  Dr. 
Watts  during  thirty-six  years,  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  an  instance  of  a  connection  of  friend- 
ship between  literature  and  opulence  so  long,  so  intimate,  so  free 
from  any  discordant  or  unpleasing  feelings,  and  in  which  the  rela- 
tion of  patron  and  dependent  were  so  thoroughly  obliterated  by  the 
perception  of  reciprocal  benefits.  His  life  passed  in  this  retreat 
with  no  other  variation  than  that  of  his  public  services  and  his  pri- 
vate studies,  of  which  the  numerous  fruits  raised  him  to  a  high  de< 
17 
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gree  of  popularity.  His  reputation  procured  him,  without  his  know- 
ledge, the  honor  of  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  in  1728,  His  weak  consti- 
tution, by  great  care  and  temperance,  held  out  to  a  good  old  age ; 
though  increasing  infirmities  gradually  obliged  him  to  relax,  and  at 
length  to  resign  his  ministerial  duties.  His  congregation,  however, 
would  not  accept  the  renunciation  of  his  salary,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  he  offered.  After  an  almost  imperceptible  progress  of  decline, 
he  calmly  expired  at  Stoke  Newington,  on  November  26,  1748,  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

aJvi  ta£k  ei-  oIO  iA^  JrtUfv    cJy    nJ^ft^. 

The  above  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Watts, 
and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
It  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  copy  of  his  Hymns,  sent  to  Cotton 
Mather  for  his  inspection  before  they  were  published. 

He  was  buried  in  Bunhill-fields  burying  ground,  where  a  neat 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  at  the  joint  expense  of  Sir 
John  Hartopp  and  Lady  Abney.  Many  admirers  of  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Watts,  however,  were  anxious  that  a  statute  should  be  raised 
in  honor  of  his  memory,  and  selected  the  new  cemetery  at  Stoke 
Newington,  formed  on  the  site  of  Abney  Park,  as  the  most  appro- 
priate spot.  The  full  length  figure  is  nine  feet  in  height,  and  the 
doctor  is  represented  in  academical  costume.  The  pedestal  is  thir- 
teen feet  high,  having  the  following  inscription : 

"  In  memory  of  Isaac  Wattb,  D.  D.,  in  testimony  of  the  high  and  lost 
ing  esteem  in  which  his  character  and  writings  were  held  in  the  great  Chris- 
tian eommoiuty  hy  whom  the  English  language  is  spoken.    Oi  his  Psalma 
and  Hymns,  it  may  be  predicted,  in  his  own  words, 

<*  Ages  unborn  will  make  his  songs. 
The  joy  and  labor  of  their  tongues." 

He  was  bom  at  Southampton,  July  17, 1674,  and  died  KoTember  25, 1748, 
after  a  residence  of  thirty-six  years  in  the  mansion  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
Knt,  then  standing  on  these  grounds.— Erected  by  public  subscription." 

In  the  south  area  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  erected  a  monmnent 
of  white  marble  to  his  memory.  It  is  composed  of  a  good  bust  of 
the  doctor,  which  is  supported  at  the  sides  by  mourning  genii,  with 
inverted  torches.  Beneath,  within  a  circle,  is  an  alto-relievo  of 
Watts  seated  in  his  study,  in  an  attitude  of  contemplation ;  with 
an  angel  guiding  his  pen,  and  unfolding  the  wonders  of  creation. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


VUa  af  PorUmmUk. 

PoBTSMonTB,  the  ]»'incipal  rendezvous  of  the  British  navy,  is 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Isle  of  Portsea,  in  Hampshire,  72 
miles  south-west  from  London.  To  the  west  of  the  island  is  the 
bay,  called  Portsmouth  harbor,  excelling  every  other  on  the  coast 
of  England  for  its  spaciousness,  depth,  and  security.  The  obvious 
utility  of  this  harbor,  in  such  a  situation,  caused  it  to  be  used  at 
an  early  period  as  a  statioti  for  shipping,  and  hence  the  rise  of  the 
town  of  Portsmouth  on  the  narrow  inlet  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  English  Channel.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the 
strait  between  the  mouth  of  this  harbor  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
forms  the  celebrated  roadstead  of  Spithead,  which  is  capable  of 
containing  a  thousand  sail  at  anchor  in  the  greatest  security.  The 
original  or  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  surrounded  by  ancient  walls ; 
the  modem  suburban  towns  of  Portsea  and  Southsea,  respectively 
situated  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  original  town ;  and  the  town 
of  Gosport,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  iiiet  to  the  harbor,  may  all 
be  said  to  form  one  cluster  of  population,  probably  numbering  not 
less  than  70,000.  The  beach  opposite  Southsea,  being  well 
adapted  to  sea-bathing,  has  caused  that  suburb  or  village  to  become 
a  watering-place  of  some  note. 

The  docks,  arsenal  building-yards,  and  all  the  various  other 
establishments  concerned  in  the  fitting  out  and  safe-keeping  of  the 
Bational  shipping,  render  Portsmouth  an  object  of  wonder  to  al) 
who  see  it  for  the  first  time.  The  dockyard  includes  the  grea( 
area  of  one  hundred  acres.  The  smithery  is  a  vast  building,  where 
anchors  are  wrought  weighing  from  seventy  to  ninety  hundred- 
weight each.  On  the  anchor-wharf,  hundreds  of  these  useful  im-i 
plements  are  piled  up,  ready  for  immediate  service.  The  ropery, 
where  the  cordage  for  th?  vessels  is  prepared,  is  three  stories  high, 
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fifty-four  feet  broad,  and  one  thousand  and  ninety-four  feet  long. 
The  gun- wharf  is  an  immense  arsenal,  consisting  of  various  ranges 
of  buildings  for  the  reception  of  nairal  and  military  stores,  artillery, 
&c.  The  small  armory  is  capable  of  containing  twenty-five  thou- 
sand stands  of  arms. 

There  is  a  naval  college,  where  a  hundred  scholars  in  time  of 
war,  and  seventy  in  time  of  peace,  are  taught ;  thirty,  who  are  the 
children  of  officers,  being  maintained  and  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. During  war,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various 
establishments  connected  with  the  public  service  at  Portsmouth 
has  amounted  to  five  thousand.  The  principal  buildings  connected 
with  the  arsenal  and  dockyards,  are  the  commissioner's  house,  the 
government  house,  the  victualling  office,  the  port-admiral's  house, 
and  the  naval  and  military  barracks.  The  promenade  along  the 
fortifications  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  town. 

Among  objects  of  curiosity,  we  may  specify  the  Victory,  Nelson's 
flag-ship  at  Trafalgar,  the  Semaphore  telegraph,  and  the  house  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  temporarily  residing,  when 
in  front  of  it,  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  Lieutenant  Felton,  in 
1628.  The  church  of  Portsmouth  is  a  spacious  Gothic  structure, 
with  a  comparatively  modem  tower,  useful  as  a  landmark  to  sea- 
men. There  are  various  charitable,  literary  and  scientific  institu* 
tions  connected  with  the  town. 


ISLE  OP  WIGHT,  LEIGH  RICHMOND,  &c. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  so  well  known  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  is  included  in  the  limits  of  the  county  of 
Hampshire.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel, 
varying  from  two  to  seven  miles.  The  island  is  about  twenty- 
three  miles  long  and  thirteen  wide,  and  is  diversified  by  lofty 
eminences  and  beautiful  and  fertile  vallies.  Newport,  the  capital, 
is  finely  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  island,  and  contains 
about  5000  inhabitants.  Carisbrooke  Castle  (now  in  ruins)  cele- 
brated as  the  place  of  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  I,  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  place.  Cowes,  is  the  principal  port  of 
the  island  and  the  point  of  communication  with  the  main  land  by 
way  of  Southampton. 

in  787,  the  Danes  first  ravaged  this  island,  and  they  repeated 
their  outrages  at  intervals  during  the  three  succeeding  centuries. 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  island  in  full  sovereignty  to  his 
kinsman,  William  Fitz-Osborne,  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  ejected  all 
t)ie  S^xpn  proprietors,  and  granted  their  lands  to  Norman  retainers. 
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This  nobleman  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Roger,  who,  engaging 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  King,  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  im- 
{xisonment.  William,  some  time  afterwards,  probably  with  the 
inlention  of  restoring  the  son  of  his  faithful  adherent  to  favor,  sent 
him  his  robes  at  Easter ;  the  Earl,  however,  to  show  his  contempt 
of  the  king's  compliment,  caused  a  ^  to  be  made,  and  burned 
them ;  which  being  reported  to  the  king,  he  swore,  "  by  the  glory 
of  God,"  that  the  Earl  should  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
prison,  which  he  actually  did,  and  all  his  possessions  were  confis- 
cated. Succeeding  sovereigns  granted  this  island  to  various  noble- 
men, by  whom  it  was  as  often  forfeited  in  the  ceaseless  contentions 
of  the  middle  ages. 

The  Parliamentarian  party  obtained  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  early  in  their  contest  with  Charles  I,  and  retained  it  to  the 
conclusion  of  thee  struggle ;  by  which  circumstance  it  enjoyed 
great  tranquility ;  and  while  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  suf- 
fered from  the  war,  land  here  rose  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  value, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  families  who  took  refuge  here 
from  the  storms  of  civil  discord. 


Bradinff  Chunk.  <m  Ike  Idee/  WifflU. 

BiuDnro  is  a  de<Siyed  village  at  the  head  of  a  haven  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  The  annexed  engraving 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  church,  the  interior  part  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  A.  D.  704.  This  spot  is 
celebrated  as  being  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Leigh 
Richmond,*  and  of  his  "  Young  Cottager."     Mr.  Richmond  was 

■  Leigh  Richmond  vu  bom  >t  Liverpool,  Janusry  iflth,  1T73.  In  consequence  of 
*D  ucident  yhea  ft  child  he  became  lamed  in  one  of  hii  legs  daring  hii  life.  Owing  to 
Ihia,  be  received  th«  rudiment*  of  hii  early  edaoation  wider  the  tale  toition  of  hi* 
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for  some  time  curate  of  Brading,  and  while  here,  he  wrote  those 
celebrated  tracts  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Poor,"  which  have  been  so 
extensively  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  "  Young 
Cottager  "  was  buried  in  this  churchyard ;  the  following  inscription 
is  on  her  monument. 


Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  **  Littlb  Jank,"  who  died  80ih  January,  1799,  in 

the  16th  year  of  her  age. 

A  child  repoMS  andernflatli  tfaii  lod, 

A  child  to  memory  dev,  and  dear  to  God. 

Rejoice,  yet  ahed  the  lympethetic 


Ye  who  tiie  power  of  God  delight  to  trace. 
And  mark  with  joy  each  monument  of  grace, 
Tread  lightly  o'er  ihit  grave,  as  ye  explore 
*  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.' 


Jane,  the '  Young  Cottager,'  Ilea  buried  here. 


The  following  is  on  Mrs.  Ann  Berry's  monument,  which  '^  Little 
Jane  read  when  she  came  out  into  the  churchyard,  and  liked  them 
so  well  that  she  learned  them." 


FoBAiTB,  bleat  shade  f  the  tributary  tear 
That  mourns  thy  exit  from  a  world  like  this ; 

Forgive  the  wish  that  would  have  kept  thee  htfe, 
And  steyed  thy  progress  to  the  seaU  of  bllas. 


No  mors  conflned  to  grovelling  teenee  of  night ; 

Ho  more  a  tenant,  pent  in  mort^  clay, 
Kow  should  we  rather  haH  thy  glorious  flight 

And  trace  thy  journey  to  the  realms  of  day  I 


Abrbton,  some  two  or  three  miles  from  Newport  and  six  from 
Brading,  is  also  an  interesting  spot  on  account  of  its  being  the 
place  of  the  interment  of  the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter/'  so  well 
known  throughout  the  Christian  world.  The  monument  in  the 
churchyard  has  the  following  inscription. 

To  the  Memory  of  Elizabkih  Wallbridgb,  "  The  Dairyman'e  Daughter,"  who 
died  May  80, 1801,  aged  81  years,  she  being  dead,  yet  spei^eth. 


Btranger  I  If  e^or  bv  chance  or  feeling  led. 
Upon  this  hallowed  turf  th^  footsteps  tread, 
Turn  from  the  contemplation  of  this  sod 
And  think  on  her  whose  spirit  rests  with  God. 
Lowly  her  lot  on  earth ;  but  He,  who  bore 
Tldinas  of  grace  and  blessings  to  the  poor. 
Gave  her,  Us  truth  and  faithfulness  to  prova 
The  choicest  pleasoros  of  his  boundless  love— > 


Faith,  that  dispelled  affliction's  darkest  gloom, 
Hope,  that  could  cheer  the  passage  to  me  tonib^ 
Peace,  that  not  Hell's  dark  legions  oould  destroy. 
And  Love,  that  filled  the  soul  with  heavenlj  Joy. 
Death  of  its  sting  disarmed,  she  knew  no  fear. 
But  tasted  heaTen  e'en  wliUe  she  lingered  here. 
Oh  1  happy  saintf  may  we,  like  tiiee,  be  bleat- 
In  life  be  fiiiihful,  and  in  death  find  lestl 


The  Dairyman's  cottage  is  at  Spicers,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Arreton,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  visiting  his 
daughter  during  her  last  illness.  Mr.  Richmond's  ''Negro  Ser- 
vant" lived  in  the  family  of  an  officer  in  the  neighborhood. 
His  ''  young  cottager  "  was  one  of  his  Sunday-school  children,  and 
the  first  fruits  of  his  ministry  in  that  neighborhood. 

father,  an  excellent  classical  scholar.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge^  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  in  1797, 
and  commenced  his  duties  as  onrate  of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Brading  and  Tarer- 
land.  The  prospect  of  a  more  extended  sphere  of  usefalness,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
his  income  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasing  family,  he  was  induced  to  become 
an  assistant  chaplain  of  the  Lock  Hospital.  Soon  after,  in  1800,  he  became  Rector  of 
Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire.  The  traits  by  which  he  gained  so  much  celebrity,  vere 
first  communicated  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  "  Christian  Guardian.** 
In  1814,  these  tracts  were  united  in  one  volume  under  the  title  of  the  "  Annals  of  the 
Poor."  It  is  said,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  was  so  well  pleased  with 
this  work,  that  he  sent  Mr.  Richmond  a  saperb  ring  as  a  testimonial  of  nis  approba- 
tion. The  Princess  Metstchersky  made  the  first  translation  of  the  "  Dairyman's 
Daughter"  into  the  Russian  languageu  Mr.  Richmond  continued  his  aseful  labors  at 
Torrey,  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  took  place  May  8th,  1827. 


cmibAini. 


EXETER  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Ex£TER,  the  capital  of  Devonshire,  is  situated  on  the  River  Exe, 
nine  miles  fiom  the  sea,  fony'three  E.  from  Plymouth,  eighty- 
seven  S.  W.  from  Bath,  and  168  from  London.  Population 
36,000.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  seat  of  West 
Saxon  kings,  who  resided  in  the  casUe  called  Rougemont,  from 
the  color  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  built.  That  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Romans  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt,  although  not.  any 
vestiges  of  buildings  erected  by  them  remain  here ;  this  is  explained 
by  the  destructive  sieges  to  which  it  has  been  exposed ;  its  desola- 
tion at  various  periods  by  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  other  enemies, 
and  the  probable  demolition  of  any  ancient  edifices  which  it  might 
have  contained,  to  make  room  for  the  erection  of  some  of  the 
numerous  religious  foundations  with  which,  previously  to  the 
Reformation,  the  city  was  crowded,  and  which  procured  for  it  the 
appellation  of  Monktown :  many  remains  of  Roman  sculpture, 
coins,  ii,c.,  have  been  found  here,  and  in  1778,  five  bronze  ^ures 
of  the  penates,  or  household  gods,  were  discovered  under  the  pave- 
ment of  a  cellar  in  High-street. 

Exeter  Cathedral  is  a  venerable  and  magnificent  structure,  and 
the  present  fabric  is  said  to  have  been  about  300  years  in  building. 
The  Guildhall  is  an  an- 
cient edifice.  It  was  orig- 
inally erected  in  1330 ;  the 
present  front,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  pillars,  was  buUt 
in  1693,  and  the  whole 
was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
beautified  in  1720  ;  it  con- 
tains several  valuable  por- 
traits, among  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are 
those  of  General  Monk, 
Henrietta,  queen  of  Charles 
(Mldh^l.  A***.  i_  g^d  her  daughter,  Duchess 

of  Orleans,  who  was  bom  here  during  the  civil  wars,  besides  several 
others  of  various  distinguished  persons. 

On  an  eminence,  near  the  county  goal,  are  the  remains  of  Rouge- 
mont Castle,  which  was  exceedingly  strong  by  its  situation,  and 
was  fortified  with  considerable  skill.  The  period  of  its  foundation 
is  unknown ;  but  it  was  either  rebuilt  or  thoroughly  repaired  by 
William  the  Conquorer.  It  continued  in  a  state  of  good  preserva- 
tion until  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  when  it  was  taken  by  Fair^ 
fax,  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  and  dismantled  by  order  of  the 
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Parliament.  The  exterior  walls  are  all  that  now  remains  of  this 
ancient  edifice ;  they  enclose  a  considerable  area,  and  from  the 
ramparts  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained, 
extending  over  a  circumference  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  and  em- 
bracing the  windings  of  the  Exe,  Torbay,  and  the  beautiful  country 
lying  between  the  city  and  the  sea.  The  moat  which  surroimded 
the  castle  has  been  filled  up,  planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in 
elegant  walks.  The  walls  of  the  city  remained  nearly  in  a  perfect 
Htate  so  lately  as  1769;  they  have,  however,  since  that  period, 
been  partially  destroyed ;  and  of  the  four  gates  which  at  that  time 
existed,  but  one,  the  west  gate,  now  remains. 

Torquay,  about  twenty  mQes  south  from  Exeter,  on  the  coast,  is 
a  watering-place  which  has  rapidly  risen  into  importance.  It  con- 
tains upwards  of  4000  inhabitants.  Its  pier  is  the  chief  public 
work.  The  place  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
noble  bay  of  Torbay,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  English  coast,  and 
is  sheltered  by  lofty  hills  on  every  side  but  the  south,  where  it  is 
open  to  the  sea.  Brixham,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay, 
a  long,  straggling  place,  is  one  of  the  first  and  wealthiest  fishing 
towns  in  England. 

It  was  at  Brixham  Quay,  that  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  landed 
on  that  expedition  which  gave  to  him  the  British  crown,  and 
secured  to  England  its  constitution.  The  Dutch  fleet,  after  some 
misadventures,  rode  safely  in  Torbay  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
of  November,  1688.  The  townsmen  of  Brixham  welcomed  their 
arrival  by  carrying  off  provisions,  and  proffered  their  boats  for  the 
landing  of  the  troops.  As  soon  as  a  British  regiment  was  sent 
ashore,  William  himself  followed,  and  superintended  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  remainder  of  the  army. 

In  the  center  of  the  market-place  of  Brixham  stands  a  monument, 
on  which  is  fixed  a  block  of  stone,  with  this  inscription  engraven 
on  it :  "  On  this  stone,  and  near  this  spot,  William,  Prince  of 
Orange  first  set  foot  on  landing  in  England,  5th  of  November, 
1688."  When,  in  1823,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William 
IT,  visited  Brixham,  the  inhabitants  presented  him  with  a  small 
fragment  of  this  stone,  enclosed  in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 

The  above  is  said  to  be  a  correct  representation  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  house  at  Youghal,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  which  he 
resided  for  a  time.     The  building  has  the  appearance  of  a  comfort- 
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able  manor  bouse  of  the  Elizabethaa  era,  and  has  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  hotise  in  which  he  was  bom,  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Exeter.  This  building  was  originally  a  collegiate  establishment, 
found  in  1454.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  Raleigh  in  16(i'i, 
and  it  is  said  thai  the  first  potatoes  cultivated  in  Europe  were 
planted  in  the  garden  attached  to  this  bouse  being  brought  here 
from  South  America  by  Raleigh. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigli  vaa  bom  at  Hajea,  in  the  pariib  of  Badley,  Deroiuhire,  1SS3. 
H«  wu  for  some  time  at  Oriel  Collese,  Oxford ;  bat  the  pnnnite  of  ambition,  and  aa 
bcUtc  life,  vers  mora  congeaial  to  hia  feelingi  IbaD  academical  labon.  In  1G69,  ha 
■ecompanied  the  ffeotlemen  rolanteen  «hom  Eliiabeth  eeat  to  Franoe  to  support  the 
Proteatante,  and  Uiere  he  caotinued  for  nearly  lii  yeara.  Though  aflerwarda  he  re* 
aided  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  paid  no  atUntion  to  law,  bnt,  in  ISTS,  embarked  for 
the  Netheriandu  with  the  troopa  sent  agaiosl  the  Spaniards,  and  the  next  year  he 
went  vith  bis  half-brother,  Sir  Unmphrey  Gilbert,  on  an  expedition  to  discoier  and 
colonize  some  part  of  Korth  America.  'Die  plan  did  not  succeed,  and,  in  1680,  ha 
engaged  as  captain  in  the  wan  of  Ireland,  and  became  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  gOTcmmeut  of  Monster  in  Lord  Onnond'a  absence.  On  his  return  to  England  ha 
became  a  favorite  of  the  court,  by  his  polite  attention  and  gAltantrr  to  the  queen. 
Walking  id  the  number  of  her  attendanls,  he  extricated  her  from  a  dirty  part  of  tba 
road  which  she  was  afraid  to  crou.  bv  spreading  hts  new  plush  cloak  on  the  ground, 
OTer  which  she  gently  trod  and  paaied  clean  and  dry.  This  courtesy  gained  htm  the 
queen's  favor,  and  ho  gradually  rose  to  places  of  honor  and  distinction.  In  1GS3,  he 
uiled  again  with  hie  brother  Gilbert  in  an  expedition  to  Newfoundland ;  but  though 
hia  companions  were  attacked  by  a  contasiooe  disease,  and  hie  brother  was  drowned 
on  his  retam,  be  ttill  was  animated  with  the  desire  of  new  discDTeries.  In  1514, 
therefore,  he  obtained  letters  patent,  and  eatled  to  America,  where  he  discorered 
Virginia,  so  named  in  honor  of  bis  Tirgin  mistress,  and  in  this  country  he  afterwards, 
in  a  second  and  third  voyage,  settled  flourisbing  colonies. 

A  fourth  and  a  fifth  expedition  were  fitted  out  to  Virginia ;  and  if  he  had  done  no 
other  service  to  the  nation,  hia  recommendation  of  tobacco,  which  he  first  introduced 
into  the  coontry  from  Virginia,  would,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  have  procared 
him  high  distinction.  In  1S8S.  his  couraue  was  eminently  displayed  against  the 
Spanish  Armada,  to  the  destruction  of  which  he  ably  contributed,  and  Ibe  following 

18 
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▼Mr  h«  wu  employed  with  a  fleet  m  the  restoration  fii  Don  Antonio,  the  expelled 
King  of  PortugaL  In  1592,  he  waa  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  sent  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  at  Panama,  and  on  his  return  he  became  an  active  and  eloquent  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy,  and  the  pnblio 
odium,  by  accepting  the  grant  of  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  Though  stigmatized  by  his  enemies  with  the  name  of  athdat, 
it  appears,  however,  that  he  was  a  zealous  aaserter  of  God  and  of  His  providence.  In 
1598,  he  highly  offended  the  queen  by  an  amour  with  one  of  her  maids  of  honor, 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton ;  but  after  being  imprisoned  for  several  months, 
he  made  due  reparation  for  his  violation  of  decorum  by  marrying  the  lady,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  domestic  harmony.  He  engaged,  in 
1595,  in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  after  storming 
the  city  of  St  Joseph,  and  taking  the  Spanish  govemer  prisoner,  bs  returned  to  England 
He  was  afterwards  employed  against  Cadiz,  and  then  became  active  in  his  opposition 
to  Essex,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  his  treasonable  designs :  but  on  the 
death  of  the  queen  his  happiness  was  at  an  end.  On  the  accession  of  James^  Raleigh 
was  not  only  stripped  of  his  honors,  but  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason,  on 
charges  not  only  irivolous,  but  oppressive  and  arbitrary.  Though  reprieved  he  re- 
mained for  several  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  while  his  estates  were  lavished  on 
Car,  the  royal  favorite.  During  his  long  captivity,  which  was  soothed  by  the  atten- 
tions of  his  wife,  the  heroic  prisoner  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  wrote 
some  valuable  works,  among  which  is  his  "  History  of  the  World,  of  which  Uie  first 
Tolume  appeared  in  1614,  folio. 

In  1616,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly  thirteen  years,  this  illustrious  character  was 
permitted  to  leave  his  prison,  and  James,  as  if  pretending  first  to  discover  his  merits, 
sent  him  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  golden  mines  of  Guiana.  The  affair  proved 
unfortunate ;  Sir  Walter  lost  his  eldest  son,  who  was  killed  by  the  Spaniards  at  St 
Thomas,  and  after  destroying  the  town,  which  was  burnt  against  his  orders,  he 
rettimed  home  to  meet  the  most  cruel  and  arbitrary  treatment  Incensed  at  his  con- 
duct, 'the  Spaniards  were  loud  in  their  complaints  by  Gundamor  their  ambassador, 
and  James  ordered  Raleigh  to  be  seized.  Though  no  blame  could  attach  to  him  for 
his  conduct  in  Guiana,  the  king,  determined  on  his  punishment,  ordered  his  execution 
on  his  former  attainder.  In  vain,  the  unfortunate  leader  pleaded  in  his  defense,  and 
asserted  that  his  life  could  not  be  taken  away  in  consequence  of  a  sentence  passed 
fifteen  years  before,  and  which  had  been  revoked,  since  in  his  lat-e  expedition  the 
king  had  granted  him  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  crew.  Nothing,  however, 
availed ;  and  the  pusillanimous  James,  either  to  please  the  vindictive  Spaniards,  or  to 
gratify  his  own  personal  enmity,  assented  to  his  death,  and  thus  brought  eternal  dis- 
grace upon  his  otherwise  illustrious  reign.  This  injured  hero  was  beheaded  in  the  old 
palace  yard,  29th  October,  1618,  and  suffered  with  great  magnanimity.  His  body 
was  interred  in  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  but  his  head  was  preserved  for  several 
years  in  his  family. 


CLAREMONT,— FUNERAL  OP  LOUIS  PHILLIPPE. 

Claremont  Palace,  is  seventeen  miles  south-west  from  London, 
near  the  village  of  Esher,  in  Surrey.  The  present  palace  was  built 
about  eighty  years  since,  for  Lord  Olive,  who  spent  upwards  of 
£100,000  in  its  erection  and  decoration.  It  was  purchased  by 
Parliament  in  1816,  at  a  cost  of  £65,000,  as  a  residence  for  Prince 
Leopold,  who  nominally  occupies  and  maintains  it  as  a  residence 
for  the  family  of  Louis  Phillippe,  the  late  King  of  the  French.  It 
is  an  object  of  mournful  and  historic  interest,  from  its  being  the 
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residence  of  the  late  PrinceBs  Charlotte  of  Wales,  only  child  of 
Cieorge  lY,  and  first  wife  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  vhen  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  It  has  occasionally  been  used  by  the 
<lueen  for  short  periods  of  retirement  from  court  life.  The  build- 
ing stands  on  an-eminence,  in  the  midst  of  its  own  ample  woods, 
and  the  prospects  from  the  house  and  groimds  are  quite  rural.  There 
is  scarcely  a  habitation  risible  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  on  the  south 
and  west  sides :  the  neighboring  village  of  Esher,  at  the  northeast, 
is  concefded  by  woods  and  swells  in  the  ground.  Here  it  was  that 
Louis  Phillippe  breathed  his  last,  and  where  his  family  now  remain. 


^meral  of  L<nUi  PkilUpp*  at  ClartmonL 

"At  eii^ht  o'clock  in  th«  morning  of  Hoadkj,  tfag  Setli  of  Aagatt,  Lonig  Ptiilltppe, 
the  ex-Kinff  of  tli«  Froncb,  expired  At  Cf&remont,  in  Surrey,  There  he  hjid  taken  Qp  hit 
reaideaea  during  bii  late  exile  in  England.  Tbe  declininft  health  of  this  illiutrioiu 
man  had  been  veil  knoTD  to  the  pnblic  for  aome  time.  The  week  before  he  died  it 
aaamned  tbe  phaae  of  an  extreme  debility,  warning  the  medic^  attendanta  that  the 
last  scene  wai  near.  The  ex-King  wu  made  aware  of  his  approaching  diaaolation  on 
the  Sanday  preceding  bis  death ;  and  with  calm  promptitnde  he  immediately  set  hla 
honie  in  order.  After  a  conversation  with  hia  wife,  he  dictated,  with  remarkable 
cleameM,  a  coaoloiioa  to  his  m( 
some  months  compelled  him  to  i  , 
the  presence  of  his  wife,  his  childrsn,  and  grandchildren,  he  received  tbe  last  ritea  of 
the  Bomish  Chnrcb.  Towards  seven  in  the  evening,  the  weakness  which  he  saOered 
wai  displaced  by  fever ;  but  it  did  not  diatnrb  the  oompoenre  of  his  mind.  At  eight 
the  following  morning,  the  fever  reaabed  ita  heiB;ht,  and  Louis  Phillippe-  died ;  lii* 
laM  moments  being  consoled  by  the  presence  of  his  faithful  consort  and  beloT«d 
children. 

Previous  to  tlie  obaeqaiea  of  the  funeral,  the  coffin,  in  which  the  remains  of  Loai* 
Phillippe  were  depouteil  waa  placed  in  that  portion  of  the  picture  gallerr  at  Clare- 
noot  which  had  been  partitioned  off.  and  fitted  np  as  a  chapel,  where  divine  service 
was  performed  duly,  and  at  which  their  Majesties  and  the  royal  ^mily  attended. 
This  chapel  was  hung  entirely  with  black  cloth  from  the  ceiling  to  the  eroond;  in 
the  eenter  a  dai*  of  two  etepe  had  been  placed,  covered  also  with  black  clolh  »dged 
with  silver,  and  on  this  Out  coffin  eontAining  the  roTal  remains  waa  placed;  it  waa 
eovered  with  a  blaeb  velret pall,  edged  with  adeepulvw  binge,  and  hadaiargaorosa 
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of  nlver  1>««  In  tba  eanUr.  Hie  eoffln  vm  im-ronnded  by  twentj-t-vo  nuniTe  Bilrar 
onilleaticks,  aad  on  the  altar  there  were  twelve  othen,  and  the  tunal  raqnuitai  for 
theperfonaaiice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  divina  vonhip. 

The  ontside  coffin,  which  was  of  maho^fsny,  covered  with  black  elotli,  had  a  ma»- 
aive  silver  plate  apon  the  lid,  with  the  following  inacription : — 

"Louis  rRUjjm,  Roi  de«  Frangais,  NeaFans,  ethOctobre,  lITB.lfort  aClaremont 
(eomCe  de  Surrey.  AngUtene).  Le  Seth  Aout,  IBIK).''  And  the  royal  orma  of  France 
eDRTaved  at  the  top. 

The  obsequies  of  tiie  ei-King  tjMk  place  on  Monday,  the  Sd  of  September,  at  half- 
past  eight  o  eloclc  in  the  morniag,  in  the  private  chapel  at  CUremont,  without  maj 
official  Botemnity.  After  the  funeral  service  the  proceBaion  set  out  for  Weybridge, 
and  accompanied  tba  body  on  foot  as  far  as  tbe  gate  of  the  park ;  theiiCe  the  princes 
and  tba  persona  attached  to  the  royal  family  proceeded  in  monming  eoaches  to  Wey- 
bridge  Common,  near  the  railroad  station,  where  the  arrtegi  halted,  and  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Uiss  Taylor,  who,  on  a  request  being  made  to 
her  to  that  effect,  lost  no  time  in  placing  Uie  chapel  at  the  disposal  of  the  ray»l  eiiles 
of  Ctaremont, 

The  mortal  remains  of  Louis  Phillippe  are  deposited  for  the  present  in  the  vault  of 
this  chapel,  there  to  reet  till  the  gates  of  France  sbalt  be  thrown  open  to  the  Orleans 
family,  and  the  princes  shall  have  aright  to  accompany  the  ashes  of  their  father  to 
the  royal  ehapel  at  Dreux,  and  to  place  thein  beside  those  of  his  race  who  already  re- 
poae  there.  A  low  mass  was  celebrated  before  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  its  provi- 
aiooal  asylum.    None  but  the  members  of  the  family  were  present  at  this  mass. 

The  monument  in  which  the  coffin  is  enclmed  is  an  altar-tomb  of  simple  deaign, 
covered  with  a  large  slab  attached  by  the  apper  end  to  the  wall,  and  supported  at 
tba  foot  by  a  pair  of  small  columna  On  tbe  portion  nearest  to  the  wall  are  seulp- 
tared  in  relief  the  arms  of  the  ei-Kins,  surmounted  by  a  royal  grown,  and  beneaoi 
the  «Bcnteheon  is  engraved  the  following  itucriptioQ  :— 

Depodta  jacent 

Bubhoclitpide 

donee  in  patriam, 

Deo  adjovante,  transfenulnr 

ReliquiRL 

Lddovioi  pHiLLTrri  primi, 

Francomm  Regii, 

Claromontii,  in  Bntannia, 

E>efbncti 

die  Augusti  xxvl. 

Anno  Domini  mdoool. 

.i£tatis  LXxvL 


Zoui's  PmUpp/i  l^ymb. 


IPSWICH. 

Ipswich,  a  borough  town,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  sixty>ii)ne 
miles  north-east  from  London,  and  has  a  population  of  about  25,000. 
It  is  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Orwell,  and  when  viewed 
in  ascending  the  river,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  crescent. 
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The  streets  are  rather  narrow  and  irregular,  like  those  of  most  an- 
cient towns,  but  they  are  all  well  paved  and  lighted.  The  houses 
are,  many  of  them,  handsome  modern  buildings;  and  the  rest, 
though  old,  are  substantial  and  commodious,  and  nearly  all  have 
gardens  attached  to  them,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  inhabitants  and  the  general  healthiness  of  the  place. 
At  the  comers  of  the  streets  are  yet  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  cu- 
rious carved  images,  and  many  of  the  ancient  houses  are  covered 
to  profusion  with  this  description  of  ornament. 

Ipswich  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce.  Vessels  of  any 
burthen  may  navigate  the  Orwell,  to  within  three  miles  of  the 
town,  and  vessels  of  nearly  200  tons  to  the  town  itself,  where  the 
port,  though  nearly  dry  at  ebb  tide,  is  converted  into  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water  by  every  returning  flood,  which  rises  generally  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  accordingly  considerable, 
chiefly  in  the  malting  and  exportation  of  corn,  great  quantities  of 
wheat  and  other  grain  being  annually  shipped  for  the  London  mark- 
et. It  has  also  a  considerable  coasting,  and  a  small  share  in  the 
foreign  trade.  The  coal  trade  is  also  considerable,  large  quantities 
being  annually  imported  into  the  town.  Vessels  are  constantly 
passing  from  Ipswich  to  Harwick. 


THOMAS  CLARKSON. 

Thomas  Clabkson,  the  patriarch  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause,  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Wisbeach,  and  bom  March  26th,  1760.  He  was  a  graduate  at  St. 
John's,  Cambridge.  He  took  Deacon's  orders,  being  originally  in- 
tended for  the  Church,  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  intention. 
In  1785,  Dr.  Peckard,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, announced,  as  a  subject  for  a  prize  Latin  Essay,  the  follow-: 
ing  question :  "  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against  their 
will?" 

Desirous  of  sustaining  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  ac- 
quisition of  the  first  prize  for  the  Latin  Dissertation  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding, young  Clarkson  devoted  himself  so  ardently  to  the  compo- 
sition, that  it  is  known  that  for  several  nights  he  did  not  allow 
himself  the  customary  relaxation  of  sleep,  burning  a  light  the  whole 
night.  On  that  occasion  he  collected  and  read  every  work  on  the 
subject,  and  became,  in  the  end,  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  it 
was  a  public  duty  to  devote  every  energy  and  faculty  of  his  mind  to 
the  extinction  of  slavery.  The  persuasion  haunted  hun,  and  gave  his 
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PlagforA  HaU,  He  Seal  of  Tltoma*  Clarkxm. 

agitated  spirits  no  more  rest  by  daj  than  his  litenuy  labor  permitted 
to  his  corporeal  system  by  night.  The  reading  of  his  Essay,  which 
took  place  in  the  Senate  House,  Cambridge,  in  June,  1786,  was 
attended  with  the  most  brillisnt  success  ;  and,  almost  immediately 
after  the  prize  was  awarded  to  him,  he  determined  on  a  journey  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  publi^ing  the  Essay  in  a  translated 
form.  The  seal  of  an  "  apostoHcal  call" — and,  indeed,  the  whole 
fervor  of  Clarkson's  life  bore  an  apostolic  character — ^would  seem 
to  have  been  impressed  on  that  celebrated  journey  ;  and  he,  him- 
self, in  his  "  History  of  Slavery,"  ascribes  to  it  the  origination  of 
that  sacred  impulse  which  afterwards  became  the  pole-star  of  his 
life,  and  which  from  that  moment  absorbed  every  faculty  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  He  says,  in  that  work,  that,  as  he  was  riding  to 
London,  "  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  when  he  came  in  sight 
of  Wade's  Mill,  Hertfordshire.  He  seated  himself  disconsolately  on 
the  ground,  and  while  immersed  in  painful  reflections  on  the  suffer^ 
iugs  of  the  negro  race,  the  thought  dashed  upon  his  mind  that 
it  was  time  for  some  one  to  undertake  the  task  of  putting  a  termi- 
nation to  the  calamities  described  in  his  Essay." 

The  printing  of  hii  Euay,  vhieh  tm  pabliihed  by  Q«o^e  Phillip*,  of  Georgt-Jtri, 
Lombu^-atrect.  in  17Se,  introdaced  young  Clarhioa  to  WTeralmenibenwFtbeSoiiiaty 
of  Friend*,  and  other  pbilanthropiita,  principally  aoaneot«d  with  the  "Americaa 
Society  or  Friends,"  vho  had  Ions  ligbed  orer  the  sronga  of  tha  negro  race,  and 
yearned  for  their  redreu;  and  who  nubiequently  formed  the  nncleni  of  the  Aati- 
SlaTcry  Society.  Bnt  the  pabliotion  of  the  Eesay  led  to  a  more  valuable  and  cAea- 
eioiu  connection,  namely,  an  alliance  with  the  celebrated  William  Wilberforce,  who** 
attention  waa  fint  called  to  t^e  lubject  by  Thonias  Clarkson'i  communications.  At- 
tempte  have  been  mads  to  invest  tha  Etatesman  with  the  merit  of  prioritr  of  ragaet- 
tioa;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  daoeued  pbilantbropiat  of  Wigbeoch  had 
been  at  least  two  jeitra  eogsgediu  incipient  meaaoreaforthe  laf^renion  of  the  alar*- 
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trade  before  the  ftttention  of  the  former  was  called  to  iti  enonnitiei ;  although  the 
qvaetion  had  been  agitated  by  Granville  Sharpe,  and  others,  prerious  to  Claricson's 
Essay.  In  eonseqnence  of  the  co-operation  of  these  two  eminent  men,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
brought  the  subject  into  Parliament  for  the  first  time  in  1787,  while  the  distinguished 
•ubiect  of  this  memoir  took  upon  himself  to  agit^e  the  question  out  of  doors ;  and, 
wiui  this' view,  gave  lectures,  and  got  up  meetings,  at  Manchester,  LiTerpool,  Chester, 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  Bridge  water,  and  Bristol ;  directing  the  whole  force  of  hia 
great  talents  and  single-minded  zeal  to  win  converts,  vanquish  prejudice,  or  rouse 
public  indignation.  Unsparing  in  self-devotion,  and  untiring  in  vigilance — scorning 
sstigoe,  and  defying  ennuty— it  was  during  this  mission  that  nis  life  was  endangerea 
at  luverpool,  by  a  suborned  and  numerous  band  of  ruffians,  who  intended  to  push  him 
off  the  pier-head  into  the  sea,  and  nearly  effected  their  murderous  purpose.  It  was 
on  the  same  occasion  that  he  says,  "  he  corresponded  with  no  less  than  four  hundred 
individuals,  and  trmveled  86,000  mileSb"  Petitions  were,  in  consequence  of  these  active 
means,  poured  into  Parliament;  while  successive  motions  against  the  slave-trade  were 
made  by  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

Hie  two  leading  men  of  the  day,  Pitt  and  Fox,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  held  them* 
selves  aloof  from  a  formidable  contest  with  the  slave-trade's  profitable  and  powerful 
interests,  were  gradually  won  over;  and,  in  1788,  Pitt  became  instrumental  m  bring- 
ing forward  a  general  parliamentary  discussion.  The  7th  of  May,  1788,  was  the  date 
of  that  splendid,  celebrated,  and  important  discussion,  in  which  Fox  and  Burke,  Pitt, 
Grey  ana  Whitbread,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  depicting  and  denouncing  the  atro- 
cities of  the  slave-trade ;  and  the  generous  and  illustrious  band  of  philanthropists  in 
and  out  of  doors,  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Komilly,  Mackintosh,  and  Buxton, 
Macaul^,  Stephen*  and  Allen.  An  investigation  of  the  entire  subject  was  instituted 
by  the  Privy  Council ;  counsel  were  heard,  witnesses  examined,  and  a  report  was 
drawn  up  and  published.  The  agitation  and  interest  of  the  question  causea  the  for- 
mation of  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting and  publishing  evidence.  With  a  view  to  this  object,  the  labors  of  Hiomaa 
Clarkson  were  indefatigable;  and  it  was  at  this  period,  (1789.)  during  the  heat  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  he  took  the  bold  step— which  few  but  men  imbued  with  that 
moral  grandeur  of  soul  which  constitutes  genius  would  have  ventured  on-- of  going 
to  Paris,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  French  Government.  The  Revolution  was 
then  in  its  most  vehement  state  of  agitation,  and  he  was  entreated  by  his  friends  to 
disirnise  his  name.  But  this  he  refused  to  do,  confiding  in  the  rectitude  of  his  cause, 
ana  resolving  to  go  straight  forward  to  his  purpose.  On  this  occasion  he  conferred 
with  the  unfortunate  Louis  XY I ;  was  introduced  to  Petion,  Brissot,  the  eloquent 
Yergniaud,  ^the  Charles  Fox  of  France,)  and  the  '*  Societe  des  Amis  des  Noirs ;  was 
warmly  befriended  by  Neckar  and  Lafayette ;  was  presented  with  the  i>riviiege  of 
eitizenship,  and  was  publicly  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  French  Convention  during 
the  discussion  that  Mirabeau,  at  his  instance,  moved,  and  which  resulted  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  slave-trade  bounties,  as  a  step  to  ulterior  measures.  His  exertions,  on  his 
return  to  England,  were  resumed  in  aid  of  the  legislative  measures  of  Wilberforce, 
whose  Bill  for  the  Total  Abolition  of  the  slave-trade  passed  both  Houses  in  1801.  But 
a  long  interval,  during  which  slave  dealing  maintained  an  incessant  struggle  against 
the  measure,  ensued.  At  length,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1807,  (being  the  closing  act 
of  the  Fox  and  Grenville  Administration,)  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  became  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Thomas  Clarkson's  last  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  "  Anti-Slavery  CoBTentaon" 
of  1840,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  the  President ;  but  hisdeelininff  health  pre- 
venting his  continual  attendance,  he  addressed  a  private  letter  to  a  aistinguisned 
Abolitionist,  on  the  state  of  slavery  throughout  the  world ;  from  which  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  extracting  the  following  remarkable  passage  :•— 
"  As  to  myself,  I  was  literally  forced  into  the  cause.  I  was  thinking  one  morning, 
more  seriously  and  solemnly  than  I  had  before  thought,  on  the  multitudinous  suffer- 
ings of  the  unhappy  people  who  are  now  tiie  objects  of  your  sympathy.  The  tragical 
scenes  which  occurred  in  their  several  situations,  passed  in  horrible  review  before  my 
mind ;  and  my  compassion  for  their  sufferings  was  so  intense,  so  overwhelming,  that 
they  actually  overpowered  me,  and  forced  me  into  the  resolution  which  I  dared  not— 
which  it  was  at  my  peril  at  that  time  to  resist — the  resolution  of  attempting  their  de- 
liverance. Thus  was  I  forced  into  the  work.  Much  remains  to  be  done;  but  take 
eouraf^e— be  not  dismayed-^o  on— -my  heart  beats  as  warmly  in  this  sacred  cause 
now,  m  the  eighty-first  year  of  my  age,  as  it  did  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  when  I 
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firet  took  it    And  I  can  say  farther*  with  truth,  that>  if  I  had  another  life  given  me 
to  liYCi  I  would  deTote  it  to  the  same  object** 

It  was  shortly  after  this,  that  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  was 
unanimously  voted  to  him ;  his  bust  was  placed  in  Guildhall ;  and,  not 
lotig  before  his  decease,  a  very  gratifying  tribute  was  paid' to  his  public 
virtue  and  merits,  by  a  subscription  for  his  portrait,  set  on  foot  in  nis  na- 
tive town  of  Wisbeach,  where  an  admirable  likeness  of  bim  was  placed  in 
the  Town  Hall. 

For  several  years  past  he  had  been  principally  confined  to  bis  sitting- 
room.  Here  he  was  accustomed  to  sit,  with  a  small  table  before  him,* on 
which  a  book  was  constantly  seen,  in  which  he  noted  down  everything 
of  importance  which  crossed  his  mind.  Until  two  o'clock  he  was  thus 
engaged,  or  in  attending  to  his  correspondence.  He  did  not  read  or 
write  after  two ;  but,  during  the  afternoon  and  evening  enjoyed  the  so- 
cial circle,  and  entertained  his  family  or  friends  by  his  wit  and  by  his 
wisdom.  At  ten,  punctual  to  a  moment,  he  was  ready  to  retire  to  bed — 
frequently  not  to  rest,  on  account  of  the  excessive  pain  he  constantly  en- 
dured from  a  disease  in  his  feet 

It  is  not  so  generally  known  that,  since  1840,  he  has  written  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Book  of  Revelations.  Here 
are  quotations  and  interpretations  from  Syric-Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin, 
&c.,  written  after  he  was  beyond  the  age  of  eighty  1 

The  benevolence  of  Thomas  Clarkson  did  not  consume  itself,  as  has 
been  insinuated  by  some,  on  the  slave ;  but,  in  the  village  of  Play  ford, 
the  poor  have  lost  a  very  dear  and  valuable  friend.  Upwards  of  twenty 
widows  have  long  been  sustained  by  his  bounty ;  several  schools  for  the 
poor  he  supported;  and  there  is  not  a  poor  neighbor  around  Playford 
Hall  who  cannot  testify  to  his  benevolent  regard.  In  fact,  it  is  said  th^re 
is  not  a  poor  person  in  the  village  who  does  not  sleep  under  blankets 
furnished  by  his  bounty.  As  he  could  not  get  about,  an3  Mrs.  Clarkson 
very  little,  their  amiable  and  excellent  niece,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  has  been  the  almoner  of  their  bounty ;  supplying  food,  medi- 
cine, and  clothing,  wherever  it  h&s  been  needed ;  and  work  and  food  for 
the  poor,  in  the  next  parish,  when  they  have  been  discharged,  and  left 
with  their  families  destitute. 

Thomas  Clarkson  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age  on  the  day  when,  his 
labors  being  consummated  and  crowned  with  success,  death  removed 
him  from  the  stage  on  which  he  had  played  so  illustrious  a  part,  on  Sat- 
urday, September  26th,  1846. 

"  Thomas  Clarkson,"  says  a  late  writer,  '*  was  one  of  those  great 
spirits  who  arise  but  once  or  twice  during  the  lapse  of  centuries  to  ope- 
rate some  great  change  on  the  structure  of  society,  or  on  the  destinies  of 
mankind  ;  men  of  real  genius,  whose  ideas  become  permanent  facts,  and 
whose  single-minded  labors  tend  to  remodel  the  future  world.  He  was 
one  of  those  pacific  victors,  who  has  won  for  himself  a  more  enduring 
niche  in  Fame's  temple  than  was  ever  acquired  in  our  great  monumental 
fume  by  poet,  warrior,  or  statesman.  These  are  the  men  whose  '  name 
shall  endure  for  ever  under  the  sun  among  the  posterities,'  amidst  the 
blessings  of  future  generations." 


CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

TaoMU  WoLsiY,  the  celebrated  fnorite  at  the 
Courtof  Henr;  Vlll,  wubornatlpewkb  in  1471, 
■ot  dM  MO  olf  a  batcher,  a*  geiwrally  iwoiied, 
but  deaeended  from  a  poor  and  respectable  lallul;, 

■  and  he  entered  eo  early  at  Oxford  that  he  vaa 
haobeltr  of  arta  at  tbe  a^e  of  foarteen,  and  eonee- 
<juent1j  called  the  "bov  bachelor."  He  b«ssme 
fellow  of  UagdaleD  College,  aod  when  master  of 
arte  he  eiehaDged  the  care  of  Uagdalra  Sohool 
for  the  tDitioB  ef  the  son*  of  Thomai  Gray,  mar- 
quis of  DorseL  Bj  the  faror  of  hu  patron  Ike  ob- 
tained the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  tfomereelahh-e, 
hilt  here  he  behaTed  vith  such  irregularity  that 
lie  WBseet  Jd  the  stoeks  for  baini;  drunk  of  a  Son- 
day,  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  a  pmushment  which 
wna  severely  yisited  on  the  upright  magistrate, 
by  a  loug  imprieonment  of  six  years,  when  the  of- 
fending clergyman  wae  raised  to  the  height  of 
jKiwer-  After  the  death  of  Dorset,  be  recommend- 
ed himself  to  the  notice  of  I)ean,  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv,  and  at  last  beqame  chaplain  to  the 
king,  to  whom  he  rendered  binuclf  so  agreeable, 
that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  negotiation  of  his 
intended  marriage  with  Margaret,  Daohesa  of  B»- 
voy. 
In  the  expedition  to  Fmnee  IGIS,  be  attended 

!tbe  king  to  direct  the  snppliee  and  the  proTisions 
fiH-  the  wanla  of  tiie  aimy,  and  on  the  taking  of 
Toumay,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  ConquenH-, 
Uishop  of  that  city.  In  1614  he  was  advanced  t« 
i^  ,  the  Bee  of  Lincoln,  and  eight  months  after  remoT- 

Wol-y  fiteAM,  O^ord.  ed  to  York,  the  next  year  he  waa  made  Cardinal 

«/8t  Cicily,  and  a  few  month*  altar,  Lord  Chanoallor  of  England  To  theae  high  &- 
Tors  were  added  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and  consequently  the  disposal  of  all 
places  of  trust,  of  honor,  and  power  in  the  kingdom.  'Aua  plaoed  at  the  head  <rf 
affairs,  ha  governed  the  nation  at  his  pleaanre,  and  that  he  might  confirm  more  strong- 
ly  his  ascendancy  over  the  kii^,  he  withdrew  his  attention  from  all  public  aSaira,  and 
by  the  most  artful  policy  he  fanned  his  pleasures,  and  administered  moat  liberally  to 
the  gratiScation  of  his  most  lioentious  desires.  Abaolnte  at  home,  where  his  eipeosaa 
aiseeded  (he  reveDue*  of  the  crown,  he  was  oeovted  and  flattered  by  foreign  prinot^ 

,  or  of  Germany,  or  of  the 


sure  of  his  caprioiou\m. ,  . 

■te  an  obsequions  and  submissive  assistant.  The  Cardinal,  equally  afraid  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  king,  wished  to  stand  oeoter,  but  Henry,  indignant  at  his  oonduol,  stripped 
him  of  hie  honors,  loaB,  and  caused  him  to  be  impeached  in  parliament  by  a  charge 
of  forty-four  articles.  Though  the  treasonable  eharaes  were  repelled  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  influence  and  exertions  of  hie  friend  Cromwell,  ha  was  deured  to  re- 
tire to  York,  where  he  was  soon  after  arrested  by  the  Earl  of  Horthomberland,  on  a 
fresh  charge  of  high  treason.  Wolsey,  struck  with  the  greatness  of  his  disgrace,  fell 
sick,  and  as  he  proceeded  by  sfowjoitrneys  to  London,  he  stopped  at  Leicester,  where 
be  is  said  to  have  taken  poison  to  put  an  eitd  to  his  wretohed  iife.  He  expired 
!9(h  November,  1530,  and  a  few  hoan  before  bis  death  he  exclaimed,  in  acceals  of 
agony  ;  "  Had  I  served  my  God  with  the  same  zeal  that  I  have  served  the  king,  he 
would  not  have  forsaken  me  in  my  old  age."  His  remains  were  bnried  in  the  Abbey 
of  St  Harr  de  PraUs,  at  Leicester. 


Mary  de  PraUs,  a1 
[The  engraving  above  shows  the  statate  of  Wolsey,  "  in  fUU  gioirn  pride,"  •■ 
Mrs  over  the  ball  of  Christ*'  Church  CoUt^e,  Oxford.] 
19 
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JOHN  FOSTER. 


John  Foster,  whose  essays  are  justly  ranked  among  the  most 
original  and  valuable  works  of  the  day,  was  bom  September  17th, 
1770,  in  a  small  farm-house,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  between 
Wainsgate  and  Hebden-bridge.  When  not  twelve  years  old,  he 
had,  (to  use  his  own  words),  "  a  painful  sense  of  an  awkward  but 
entire  individuality."  This  was  apparent  in  his  manners  and  lan- 
guage. His  observations  on  characters  and  events  resembled  those 
of  a  person  arrived  at  maturity.  When  about  fourteen  years  old, 
he  suffered  extreme  anxiety,  from  comparing  his  charater  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Divine  Law,  from  which  he  found  relief,  only 
by  placing  a  simple  reliance  on  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  ac- 
ceptance before  God. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Hebden-bridge.  His  venerable  pastor,  Dr.  Fawcett,  and 
other  friends  urged  him  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  Their  ad- 
vice was  followed,  and  in  order  to  prepare  him^lf,  became  an  inmate 
at  Brearley  Hall,  a  kind  of  theological  school.  After  spending 
about  three  years  at  this  place,  he  entered  the  Baptist  College  in 
Bristol.  He  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation :  and  after 
running  his  useful  course,  he  died  in  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  where 
he  had  resided  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Foster,  says  a  writer  in 
Chalmers'  Journal,  "  was  his  ardent  and  pure  thinking.  If  ever 
there  was  a  man,  who  may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  the  old  pa- 
radox, to  have  been  '  never  less  alone  than  when  alone,  and  never 
more  occupied  than  when  at  leisure,'  that  man  was  John  Foster. 
The  exercises  of  the  Christian  ministry,  in  which  for  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  life  he  was  engaged,  was  conducted,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  noiseless  manner.  So  that,  when  his  now  celebrated 
essays  came  forth  to  the  public,  they  were,  to  all  but  a  few,  virtually 
anonymous  publications.  No  one  who  has  deeply  acquainted  him- 
self with  these  admirable  productions,  will  need  to  have  repeated  to 
him,  that  profound  laborious  thought  was  the  business  of  Foster's 
life. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  any  one  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Foster,  a  correct  impression  of  his  personal  appearance. 
His  dress  was  uncouth,  and  neglected  to  the  last  degree.  In  his 
walks  to  and  from  the  city  of  Bristol,  (the  latter  frequently  by 
night,)  he  availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  a  club,  which,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  with  which  a  short  dagger  was  released  in  the 
handle  by  a  spring,  he  used  jocosely  to  designate  as  a  <'  member  of 
the  Peace  Society."  So  careless  was  he  of  his  appearance,  that  he 
was  not  unfrequently  seen  in  Bristol,  during  the  hot  weather,  walk- 
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ing  with  his  coat  and  waistcoat  over  his  ami.  His  countenance, 
however,  was  very  expressive,  and  in  his  younger  days,  was  beau- 
tiful. His  features  being  both  regular  and  commanding,  and  his 
complexion,  retaining  to  the  last  that  fine  but  treacherous  hue,  which 
probably  indicated  the  malady  that  terminated  his  life.  Ilis  natu- 
ral tendency  to  solitary  meditation,  never  showed  itself  more  strik- 
ing than  in  his  last  hours.  Aware  of  the  near  approach  of  death, 
he  requested  to  be  left  entirely  alone,  and  was  found,  shortly  after 
he  had  expired,  in  a  composed  and  contemplative  attitude,  as  though 
he  had  thought  his  way  to  the  mysteries  of  another  world. 


HANNAH  MORE. 

Hannah  More  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Stapleton,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, in  1745.  Her  father  was  the  master  of  a  classical  school 
in  the  town  of  her  nativity  :  he  had  five  daughters,  of  which  Han- 
nah was  the  youngest  but  one.  In  early  life,  she  gave  indications  of 
peculiar  vivacity  and  acuteness  of  mind.  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
she  attended  a  boarding  school,  opened  by  her  elder  sister  in  Bristol. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  wrote  the  Pastoral  Drama,  entitled, 
'<  The  Search  after  Happiness,"  an  extraordinary  composition  for 
one  of  her  years. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Turner,  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
made  her  a  proposition  of  marriage.  The  day  was  fixed  more  than 
once  for  its  consummation,  but  Mr.  Turner,  each  time,  postponed 
it.  Her  friends  now  interfered,  and  a  final  separation  was  amicably 
agreed  upon.  The  regard  and  respect  of  Mr.  Turner,  however, 
continued  through  life ;  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  her  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  Much  of  her  time  about  this  period  was  spent  in 
London,  where  she  moved  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  circles,  as- 
sociating with  the  first  literary  minds  of  the  day.  She  had  already 
prepared  several  successful  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  established  her 
claim  to  intellectual  superiority. 

In  the  midst  of  the  facinations  of  such  society,  the  death  of  an 
intimate  friend,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  Garrick,  became  the  occa- 
sion of  a  marked  change  in  her  life,  habits,  and  affections.  In  1785, 
she  purchased  a  cottage  near  Bristol — a  secluded  spot  called  Cow- 
slip Green,  to  which  she  removed.  Her  sisters  soon  after  gave  up 
their  school,  and  passed  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  her  haj^y 
retreat.  Here  they  devoted  their  time  in  establishing  schools  for 
the  mental  and  religious  instraction  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
poor  around  them.  In  these  laudable  efforts  they  were  highly  sup* 
cessful. 
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Miss  Mfffe,  in  her  retirement,  still  continaed  to  nse  ber  pen.  Ib 
1790,  she  puhlished  her  "  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashi(Hi- 
able  World."  This  work  wm  eagerly  received  by  the  public.  In 
1799,  her  "  Strictiu^s  on  Fematfl  Education,"  was  issued  with 
equal  success.  In  1805,  she  published  her  "  Hints  towards  forming 
tbe  character  of  a  young  Princess,"  designed  for  I^ncess  Charlotte 
of  Wales.  This  was  followed  in  1809,  by  "  Ozlebs  in  search  of  a 
Wife,"  a  book  so  popular,  that  in  nine  months  it  reached  the  ele- 
venth edition.  In  1811,  "Practical  Piety"  was  issued,  and  soon 
after  "  Christian  Moralfi,"  both  admirable  treatises,  which  had  a 
wide  circulation 

At  the  age  of  TO,  Miss  More  wrote  her  last  hut  one,  and  in  some 
respects  her  greatest  work,  "  Elssay  on  St.  Paul,"  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  her  early  days.  The  "  Moral  Sketches,"  expo^ 
iog  Parisian  society  and  French  principles,  was  her  last  work. 
She  was  now  in  her  75th  year,  and  just  before  the  publication  of 
thi«  work,  she  lost  her  last  BurriviDg  sister. 


Barlfj/  Wood,  HmtnaA  Mor/t  Retidatft, 

The  above  is  a  refffeseDtation  of  Barley  Wood  Cottage,  built  by 
Miss  More,  in  1800.  It  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  th?  vil- 
lage of  Wrington.  In  1828,  her  age  and  infirmities,  giving  too 
much  license  to  her  servants,  she  wa-t  obliged  to  leave  Barley  Wood 
and  remove  to  Clifton.  As  she  left  her  residence,  she  placidly 
walked  in  silence  around  the  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  the  portraits  of  all  her  old  and  dear  friends,  ivlio  had  siKces- 
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srrely  gone  before  her,  and  as  she  was  helped  into  the  carriage  she 
cast  one  pensive  parting  look  upon  her  bowers,  saying,  "I  am  driven 
like  Eve  out  of  Paradise  ;  but  not  like  Eve  by  angels."  This  waa 
in  effect  the  close  of  Miss  More's  literary,  active,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, her  intellectual  life.  Her  memory  soon  gave  signs  of  decay ; 
on  all  subjects,  except  religion,  she  began  to  be  at  fault.  It  waa  on 
April  18,  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,,  she  arrived  at  Clifton, 
where  she  remained  till  her  decease,  Sept  7th,  1833.  "  Her  death 
bed  was  a  scene  of  victory — of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  a  witness 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  another  world." 


Hannah  More  was  buried  in  Wrington  church-yard,  within  view 
of  Baiiey  Wood.  A  flat  stone,  with  iron  railing,  beneath  a  gnarled 
yew, — aged,  yet  vigorous  with  branches  and  leaves — marks  the  spot 
where  the  remains  of  this  excellent  woman  are  deposited,  with 
those  of  her  four  sisters,  each  of  whom  waa  worthy  to  repose  be- 
side one  of  the  truly  noble  women  of  the  earth.  The  foUowii^ 
is  the  inscription  on  the  stone  which  covers  their  remains  :~ 

BimiiB  Ata  BCKwmD  tbb  mobtu.  mnuim  or  nra  utm 
"  lUry  More,  died  18tfa  April,  1BI3,  »ge4  TS  fenn. 
Eliubeth  More,  died  14th  June,  1616,  »eed  H  yean. 
Sarah  More,  died  17th  May,  1B17,  aged  74  yetn. 
lUitha  Mora,  died  Mtb  SeptMuber,  1S19,  egad  sg  yean 
HaiiBali  Mora,  died  7th  September,  1883  aged  S8  yean. 


Hebrcwi,  ch.  li,  ver.  18.— Epheaiaui,  ch.  i,  t 
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SALISBURY. 


Salisbvbt,  or  New  Sarum,  a  city, 
and  the  capita]  of  Wiltshire,  and  a 
bishop's  see,  is  thirty-eight  miles 
south-east  of  Bath,  and  eighty-ooe 
from  London.  Population  10,000. 
Old  Sanun,  the  ancient  city,  fonner- 
ly  stood  on  the  elevation  above  the 
jHvsent,  and  was  surrounded  by  two 
walls,  one  of  which  was  twelve  feet 
thick.  A  cluster  of  trees,  and  two 
or  three  fields,  now  cover  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city ;  and  under  these, 
the  election  of  its  two  members  of 
Parliament  used  to  take  place,  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Act.  The  view  from  the  hill  i* 
extensive  and  beautiful.  The  green 
valley,  watered  by  the  Avon,  is  visi- 
ble for  a  great  distance,  marking 
with  a  hue  of  fertility  its  passa^ 
through  the  bare  and  open  Downs, 
which  undulate  in  vast  waves,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  in  almost  every 
direction.  Looking  at  the  present 
city,  the  tall  spire  of  the  Cathedral, 
400  feet  h^h,  pierces  the  misty  air, 
BalM,^  Coiitdral.  j^j  ^  altogether  the  most  prominent  , 

object  of  attention. 

The  history  of  the  city  dates  from  the  erection  of  its  Cathedral, 
the  first  service  in  which  was  held  in  1225.  Erected  in  the  brightest, 
purest  period  of  the  early  English,  it  offers  "an  admirable  example 
of  majestic  dignity,  uncontaminated  by  the  admixture  of  any  other 
period  of  the  Gothic."  The  spire  is  higher  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom  ;  it  is,  however,  of  more  modem  date  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  building,  having  been  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Many  are  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  Cathedral  itself,  having 
been  brought  from  the  mother  cathedral  of  CHd  Sarum.  A  strik- 
ing feature  which  attracts  the  notice  of  the  visitor  is  the  abundance 
of  water  that  flows  through  the  streets.  The  water  is  let  in  by 
flood  gates  from  the  Avon,  and  after  threading  the  streets  in  every 
direction,  is  again  let  into  it.  The  city  is  built  in  squares  or 
chequers. 

About  three  miles  from  Salisbury,  is  Willon  House,  the  seat  of 
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the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  This  mansion  is  furnished  with  the  gems 
of  art,  and  its  halls  with  suits  of  armor,  &.c.,  trophies  of  war,  won 
by  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  ancestor  of  the  family.  In  the 
mansion  that  preceded  this,  the  "  Arcadia,"  was  written  by  the 
poet  and  heroic  soldier,  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Within  two  miles  of 
the  city,  is  a  remnant  of  the  royal  palace  of  Clarendon,  where  the 
"  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  "  were  devised,  which  served  as  the 
first  barrier  against  the  claims  of  secular  jurisdiction  in  the  island 
by  the  see  of  Rome. 


BUmfkenge,  near  Saliabttry, 

"  But  tfae  mmt  extraordinary  epot  of  the  '  Hill  country  of  the  Oiaots,' 
as  tbo  neighborliood  of  Salisbury  is  not  inaptly  called,  is  the  world-famous 
Stonehenoe — ihat  gigantic  puzzle  wrought  in  stone,  which  a  remote 
age  has  lefl  upon  the  fair  plain  for  uh  moderns  to  wonder  and  guess  at. 
This  Druidical  Temple,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  situated  upon  the 
Downs,  about  two  miles  from  Am  us  bury,  and  about  tea  miles  from 
Salisbury.  It  consists  of  two  circles,  which  include  two  ovals,  forming 
the  sanctum,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  stone,  supposed  to  have  borne 
the  sacred  fire.  The  great  circle  consisted  originally  of  thirty  stones,  of 
which  seventeen  only  now  remain.  The  upright  stones  are  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  three  feet  in  thickness  ;  these 
bear  others  placed  at  right  angles  over  them,  and  secured  by  tenons  and 
morticeti.  This  circle  measures  300  feet  in  diameter ;  about  eight  feet 
within  this  is  the  second  circle,  composed  of  more  regular-shaped  stones, 
and  much  smaller  in  size.'  Outside  of  these  circles  are  several  stones  of 
large  size,  scattered  at  intervals,  one  of  which  is  of  the  immense  circum- 
ference of  twenty-four  feet.  The  entire  number  of  stones  is  about  130. 
The  various  conjectures  made  relative  to  this  famous  temple  would  fill 
a  respectable,  sized  volume." 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

JoBEFH  Addison,  the  suthor  of"  The  Spectator,"  was  bom  May  Ist, 
1672,  at  Milstoo,  of  which  parish  bis  fotber  was  rector.     He  appeared 
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ao  weak  and  eo  unlikely  to  live,  tliat  lie  waa  cbristened  the  same  day. 
After  passing  through  tht)  usual  rudiments  of  an  educatioor  he  entered 
Queens'  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  compo- 
aition  of  Latin  verses.  lu  his  22d  year,  he  displayed  his  powers  in 
English  poetry,  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Dryden,  and  by  a  transla- 
tion of  part  of  Virgil's  4tb  Georgic  on  the  Bees ;  and  as  the  number  of 
his  Iriends  increased  wiih  his  popnlarity,  the  student  was  gradually  con- 
verted into  the  courtier,  and  introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  man  who,  in  his  discerning  merit,  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  forgotten  that  flattery  is  a  tribute  paid  to  power.  By  the 
advice  of  Montague,  Addison  laid  aside  his  intention  of  taking  orders; 
and,  studying  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  published  a  poem  addressed 
to  King  William,  and  two  years  after  celebrated  the  peace  of  Ryewick 
in  Latin  verses,  which  paved  the  wa^  to  a  pension  of  <£300  a  year,  and 
claimed  the  still  more  honorable  menc  of  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Smith, 
the  best  Latin  poem  since  the  ^neid.  Raised  now  to  easy  circum- 
stances, he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  with  the  byes  and  the  genius  of  a 
classical  poet,  surveyed  the  monuments  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  ancient 
Rome,  which  he  described  in  his  famous  epistle  to  Lord  Halifax,  the 
TDOst  elegant  if  not  the  most  sublime  of  his  productions.  Ho  wrote  here 
also  hia  dialogues  on  medals,  and,  according  to  Tickell,  some  acts  of  his 
Cato ;  and  after  a  residence  of  two  years,  returned  to  England,  1702, 
with  a  meanness  of  appearance  which  proclaimed  aloud  that  he  labored 
under  pecuniary  distresses.  He  now  published  his  travels,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  Lord  Somers,  and  so  great  was  its  popularity  that  the  book 
roee  to  five  times  its  original  price  before  it  could  be  reprinted.  When 
the  victory  of  Blenheim  was  obtained,  Godolphin  looked  out  (or  a  poet 
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equal  to  celebrate  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  Addison  was  recom- 
mended  by  Halifax ;  and  soon  after,  when  he  had  read  to  hia  patron 
what  he  had  written,  aa  far  as  the  simile  of  the  angel,  fae  waa  appninted 
cammisBtoner  of  appeals.  On  the  following  year  he  accompanied  Hali- 
fax to  Manorer,  and  was  the  next  year  made  under-secretary  of  stale. 
When  the  Duke  of  Wharton  went  as  viceroy  to  Ireland,  Addison  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  hU  secretary,  and  with  a  salaty  of  ^300  a  year,  as 
keeper  of  the  records  of  Birmingham,  he  made  a  rule,  as  Swift  observes, 
of  never  returning  to  his  friends,  out  of  politeness,  the  fees  due  to  his 
office.  During  his  residence  in  Ireland,  the  first  paper  of  the  Tattler 
was  published  by  Steele,  April  SSd,  1709,  unknown  to  him,  though  he 
soon  discovered,  by  the  insertion  of  a  remark  on  Virgil,  whicfa  had  ori- 
ginated in  himself,  who  the  author  was.  The  Tattler  was  wicceeded  in 
about  two  months  by  the  "  Spectator,"  a  aeries  of  essays  of  the  same 
Dature,  but  written  with  less  levity,  upon  a  more  regular  plan,  and  pub- 
lished daily.  In  1713,  the  "  Cato  "  was  produced  on  the  stage,  and  waa 
the  grand  climacteric  of  Addisan's  reputation.  When  the  play  was  printed, 
the  queen  expressed  a  wish  it  migfat  be  dedicated  to  her,  hut  as  Addison 
had  promised  it  elsewhere,  as  a  man  of  honor  he  could  not  retract,  and 
Cato  appeared  without  a  patron  ;  but  such  was  its  popularity,  that  it  was 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  introduced  upon  some  of  the  other 
theaters  of  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Q,ueen  Anne,  Addison,  who  had 
been  appointed  secretary  to  the  regency,  waa  officially  required  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  bis  accession  to  the  English  throne. 
In  August,  1716,  he  married  the  Countess. Dowager  of  Warwick;  but 
if  it  added  to  his  elevation,  it  diminished  bis  happiness,  for  it  neither 
found  them  nOr  made  them  equal.  She  remembered  her  rank,  and 
treated  with  so  little  ceremony  a  husband  who  had  been  tutor  to  her 
son,  that  the  example  of  Addison  can  hold  no  great  encouragement  to 
ambitious  love.  In  1717,  he  was  raised  to  his  highest  dignity,  being 
made  secretary  of  state,  a  place  to  which  he  was  unequal,  as  he  pos- 
sessed Dot  either  boldness  or  eloquence  to  defend  the  measures  of  gov- 
20 
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eniment  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  rather  wasted  away  his  time  in 
his  office  in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  He  therefore  soon  requested  and 
obtained  his  dismission  with  a  pension  of  d61t}00  a  year.  In  bis  retire- 
roeut  he  now  laid  plans  for  literary  labors ;  he  wrote  a  defense  of  the 
Christian  religion,  part  of  which  was  published  after  his  death,  and  he 
proposed  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socrates,  besides  an  English  diction- 
ary, and  a  version  of  the  Psalms.  But  now  he  felt  his  end  approach 
from  shortness  of  breath,  aggravated  by  a  dropsy;  and,  like  a  Christian, 
determined  to  die  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  he  sent  for  Gay,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  injured  him,  for  which  he  would  recompense  him.  Of 
the  nature  of  this  offense  Gay  was  ignorant,  and  Addison  did  not  men. 
tion  it,  though  it  was  supposed  that  some  preferment  had  by  his  influence 
been  withheld  from  him.  Anxious  still  to  do  another  kind  office,  he  sent 
fi>r  Lord  Warwick,  whose  morals  were  dissipated,  and  whose  principles 
were  most  licentious  ;  and  as  he  had  often  endeavored  in  vain  to  reclaim 
him  by  advice,  he  now  wished  to  raise  in  him  reflection  and  repentance. 
When  he  begged  to  know  his  last  injunctions,  I  have  sent  for  you,  said 
the  expiring  man,  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die.  When  he 
had  given  directions  to  Tickell  about  the  publication  of  his  works,  and 
on  his  death-bed  dedicated  them  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Craggs,  he  expired, 
June  17,  1729,  at  Holland  House,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  who  died, 
unmarried,  1797. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Addison's  much  admired  Tra- 
gedy of  Cato.     It  is  his  soliloquy  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

It  must  be  bo— Plato,  thon  reasonest  well  I — 

Else,  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  thiB  fond  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality  f 

Or,  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror. 

Of  falling  into  nought?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  nerself,  and  startles  at  destraotion  f 

Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  ns : 

Tis  heaVn  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Etemxtyl — ^Thon  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 

Through  what  Tariety  of  untiy'd  being. 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  chan^^es  must  we  passl 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  bes  before  me : 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it 

Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  power  above  ua, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  when ;  or  where?    This  world  was  made  for  Caesar: 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures — ^this  must  end  theniL 

[Laving  hU  hand  on  kit  9word,] 
Thus  I  am  doubly  arm'd.    My  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 
This,  in  a  moment,  bringn  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  nerer  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point 
The  stars  shall  fsSe  awa^,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  yean; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth : 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreok  of  matt«r,  and  the  crush  of  worlds 


PLYMOUTH. 


IfoTtkant  Fmu  of  PlymoutK—Jtt  FortifieaHtMU,  ^ 

Pltmodth,  one  of  the  largest  maritime  towns  in  England,  ia 
situated  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Devonshire.  It  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Ilymouth  Sound,  sheltered  on  the  east,  west  and  north, 
from  winds  and  storms.  E^ymouth  may  be  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  five  parts,  viz. :  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Stonehouse,  Stoke 
Dunerel,  and  Morice  Town ;  and  these  are  separated  or  indented 
by  the  numerous  iidets  and  bays  which  give  such  great  maritime 
vidue  to  the  whole  district.  The  united  population  of  these  places 
is  about  120,000. 

The  name  of  Plymouth  (rightly  named  as  being  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Plym)  was  given  to  it  about  1380.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  French  cast  many  a  wistful  eye  on  Ply- 
mouth, and  subjected  it  to  repeated  attacks,  in  some  of  which  the 
town  suffered  severely ;  especially  in  1403,  when  six  hundred  houses 
were  burned.  Both  sovereign  and  townsmen  thought  it  full  time 
to  adopt  some  defensive  measures.  Henry  VI  fortified  and  inoorT 
porated  the  town,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  borough 
by  prescription  from  an  earlier  date.  The  fortifications  consisted 
of  a  wall,  a  square  tower  at  the  point  where  the  citadel  now  stands, 
and  forts  extending  along  the  shore  to  Mill  Bay ;  and  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed,  in  1512,  for  enlarging  and  strengthening 
the  defences.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  lordship 
of  the  town  and  other  immunities  of  the  Priory  of  Plympton,  were 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Plymouth.  Sir  Francis 
|>ral£e,  who  was  bom  not  many  miles  from  Plymouth,  greatly  be- 
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friended  the  town.  By  his  influence  with  Q^ueen  Elizabeth,  he 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  empowering  him  to  bring  a  leat  or 
stream  of  water  from  Dartmouth,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  to  a 
reservoir  in  the  northern  suburb  of  the  town,  whence  an  ample 
supply  was  furnished  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  greater  boon  to  a  town  than  this ;  for  three  centm^ies  the  leat  has 
continued  to  furnish  its  supply,  uncontaminated  by  town  refuse. 

It  is  as  a  naval  and  military  station  that  the  town  is  chiefly  distinguished. 
Situated  upon  a  capacious  and  secure  natural  harbor,  near  the  moulh  of 
the  English  Channel,  it  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  fleets  having  a 
ready  exit  from  it  upon  any  expedition  toward  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indies,  or  America.  The.  dock,  which  is  situated  at  Devonport,  (formerly 
on  that  account  called  Plymouth  Dock,)  extends  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tamar,  in  a  curve  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a 
width  at  the  middle,  where  it  is  greatest,  of  sixteen  hundred  ieet,  and  at 
each  extremity  one  thousand,  thus  including  an  area  of  ninety-six  acres. 
Of  the  foitifications  connected  with  Plymouth,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  citadel,  which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  placed 
in  a  most  commanding  situation  on  the  east  end  of  the  height  called  the 
Hoe,  which  shelters  the  town  from  the  sea.  It  it  exceedingly  well  forti- 
fied, and  is  constantly  garrisoned.  It  contains  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Plymouth,  and  barracks  for  five  or  six  hundred  troops.  The 
victualling  office,  an  important  establishment,  containing  storehouses, 
granari^,  baking-houses,  and  cellars,  for  supplying  the  meat,  bread,  and 
liquors,  required  to  provision  the  vessels  of  the  royal  navy,  occupies  a 
splendid  building  in  the  adjacent  township  of  East  Stouehouse. 

The  port  of  Plymouth  is  distinguished  for  its  capacity,  and  the  security 
which  it  affords  in  its  several  parts.  It  is  capable  of  containing  two 
thousand  sail,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  It 
consists  of  three  divisions  or  harbors :  Sutton  Pool,  immediately  ad* 
joining  the  town ;  Cat  water,  an  extensive  sheet,  formed  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Plym ;  and  the  harbor  or  bay  of  Hamoaze.  At  the  mouth  of 
these  harbors  the  great  bay  of  Plymouth  sound,  forms  an  excellent  road- 
stead, which  is  now  completely  secure  by  the  erection  of  the  breakwater 
across  its  entrance.  This  work  is  an  insulated  mole,  or  vast  heap  of 
stone,  stretching  across  the  entrance  of  the  sound  so  far  as  to  leave  a 
passage  for  vessels  at  either  end,  and  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  heavy 
swell  running  in  from  the  Atlantic.  Its  length  is  seventeen  hundred 
yards,  the  eastern  extremity  being  about  sixty  fathoms  to  the  eastwaM 
of  St.  Carlo's  Rocks,  and  the  western  three  hundred  west  of  the  Shovel 
Hock.  The  middle  part  is  continued  in  a  straight  line,  one  thoasaod 
yards,  and  the  two  extremities  incline  toward  the  northern  side  of  the 
straight  part  in  an  angle  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees. 
This  great  work  was  begun  August  12,  ISlfi.  During  its  progress,  con- 
vincing proofs  of  its  efficacy  and  utility  were  afforded.  The  expense 
of  erecting  the  breakwater  is  estimated  at  one  liuUion  one  hundred  and 
seventh-one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  DRAEK 


^^a-M^a^ 


Jf'nmeU  Drakes  Signature. 


Six  Frangu  Drake,  an  flliutri- 
<rat  navigator,  son  of  a  sailor,  and 
bom  at  Tavistock  in  Deronshirt, 
1646.  He  was  brought  up  by  hia 
kinsman,  Sir  John  Havkms,  was 
at  the  a^e  of  eighteen  was  purser 
to  a  Biscayan  trader,  and  at 
twenty  went  to  Guinea,  and  at 
twenty-two  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  Judith.  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  projected  expeditions  against  the  Span- 
iards in  America,  which  he  executed  with  great  firmness  and  success,  in  1570  and 
1672.  He  afterwards  served  in  Ireland  under  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  at  his  death 
he  was  ^reeommended  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  entered 
into  all  his  views  of  attack  and  discovery.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1677,  he  set 
out  on  his  celebrated  voyage,  with  five  small  ships,  and  only  164  able  men.  Of 
these  ships  two  were  destroyed  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  as  unfit,  and  6ne  returned 
home,  so  that  only  with  his  own  vessel  he  entered  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  coast- 
ing along  Chili  and  Peru,  he  enriched  his  eompantona  by  the  plunder  of  the  unsus- 
pecting Spaniards.  He  sailed  as  high  as  the  48tn  degree  north  latitude,  with  the  hope 
of  fincUng  a  passace  to  the  European  seas,  and  gave  the  name  of  New  Albion  to  the 
country.  From  tnence  he  set  sail  the  29th  September,  1679,  for  the  Molucca^  and 
after  visiting  some  savage  islands,  and  enduring  many  hardships,  he  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  on  the  16th  of  March,  1680,  having  then  onl^  fin^-seven  men  and  three 
easks  of  water.  He  continued  his  voyage,  and  after  watering  in  Guinea,  he  reaehed 
Plymouth  on  the  8d  of  November,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  10  months^ 

The  glory  of  sailing  round  the  world,  and  vast  plunder  obtained  from  the  Span- 
iards, were,  however,  viewed  with  indk;nation  by  some,  who  regarded  Drake  as  a 
common  pirate ;  but  the  queen  approved  the  bold  expedition  of  her  naval  hero,  and, 
on  the  4tn  of  April,  1681,  she  went  on  board  his  ship  at  Deptford,  and  dined  with  him, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  The  ship  also  was  preserved  to  com- 
memorate the  glorj^  of  the  enterpriser,  till  decaying  by  tune  it  was  broken  up,  and  a 
chair  made  of  uie  timber  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1686,  Di«ke  took 
St  Jugo,  St  Domingo,  Carthagena,  dire.,  in  tU  West  Indies;  and,  in  1687,  he  attacked 
Cadiz,  and  burned  more  than  10,000  tons  of  shipping,  which  be  merrily  called  burn^ 
ingthe  Spanish  king's  beard. 

when  the  invincible  Armada  approached  England,  Drake  was  made  Yice-Admirtl 
vnder  Lord  Howard,  and  in  the  encounter  he  behaved  with  great  ooura^,  though 
his  eagerness  to  pursue  the  plunder  proved  nearly  fatal,  by  his  suffering  his  Admiral 
to  be  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  fleet  Fortune,  however,  favored  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Drake  enriched  himself  and  his  crew  by  the  seizure  of  Pedro's  galleon,  whien 
produced  66,000  ducats  of  gold  In  1689,  Drake  was  sent  to  restore  Antonio  to  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  but  without  success;  and  he  afterwards  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  his  quarrel  with  Sir  John  Hawkins  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  ended  unsucceesfolly.  These  unfortunate  events  preyed  much  upon  the 
mind  of  Drake,  he  feU  into  a  melancholy,  and  was  carried  <m  by  a  Moody  flux,  on 
board  his  ship  near  the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dioe,  28th  January,  1698.  His  death  waa 
universally  lamented,  for  he  was  respected  not  only  as  a  naval  hero,  but  as  a  worthy 
private  character.  He  was  twice  member  of  Pariiament  for  Boesiney,  and  afterwards 
for  Plymouth,  a  town  where  his  name  is  still  revered  for  the  water  which  he  con- 
veyed there  in  1687,  by  a  circuitous  canal  of  twenty  milee^  from  springs  at  the  distance 
of  eight  miles.  His  widow,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Sydenham,  by  whom  he  had  no 
jwue,  married  after  his  death  William  Courtenay,  Esq.,  of  Powderham  Oastie. 
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SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY. 

This  celebrated  man  was  born  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  December 
17th,  1778.  Having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was 
articled  at  the  age  of  fifleen  to  Mr.  Borlase,  a  respectable  surgeon,  at 
Penzance.  While  occupying  the  situation  of  an  apprentice,  he  devoted 
himself  with  energy  to  almost  every  branch  of  stuuy  connected  with  his 
profession,  and  with  philosophy  in  general.  It  was,  however,  on  the 
phenomena  which  chemistry  unfolded  that  his  mind  fixed  itself  with  the 
greatest  earnestness. 

Having  made  several  expenments  on  the  nature  of  water-weeds,  he 
discovered  that  these  plants  have  the  same  effect  in  purifying  the  air 
contained  in  water,'  as  others  have  on  the  common  atmosphere.  This 
discovery  served  as  a  first  step  to  the  fortune  and  eminence  he  was 
destined  to  attain.  Doctor  fieddoes,  who  was  then  endeavoring  to 
establish  an  institution  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  for  the  relief  of  consump- 
tion, happening  to  hear  of  the  experiment,  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Davy,  which  produced  their  nearer  intimacy.  In  October, 
1798,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution  at 
Clifton,  he  then  not  being  twenty  years  old. 

In  this  part  of  hta  life  he  wu  %  poet,  and  a  large  coatribator  to  the  *'  Poetical  AaAolotj;**  and 
Cottle,  of  Briatol,  hat  aaid  of  him,  that  ^  if  he  had  not  been  the  firat  pkUoMtplur  of  hia  af  e,  he  would 
have  ranked  among  the  first  of  its  WMte.** 

Daring  hia  eontinuanee  at  Rriatoi,  Mr.  Dary  pnnaed  hit  chemical  inreatlgattona  with  vadiminiahed 
ardor,  and,  by  the  CBlieity  of  their  raanlti,  daily  added  to  hia  reputation.  BCU  diacoTery  of  the  respir* 
ability  of  nitrons  oxide  waa  regarded  by  his  friends  as  IndlcatiTe  of  the  most  splendid  talents ;  and  the 
publication  of  his  "  llesoarcbes,  Chemical  and  Pbiloaophical,*'  in  which  he  detailed  the  processes  hf 
which  he  arrlred  at  the  dlscoTerr,  introduerd  him  to  Coant  Ramford.  The  Inllnenee  wtueh  hia  new 
acquaintance  possessed  in  the  acientiflc  world  waa  of  important  serrlee  to  him.  Hm  proliBsaorahlp  of 
chemistry  in  the  Boyal  Institution  having  just  becoftie  vacant,  offered  a  aitnation  in  which  he  would 
have  ample  room  for  theezhiUtion  of  his  superior  abilities,  and  an  advantageous  opportunity  for  Uielr 
further  cultivation.  By  die  Countfs  exertiona,  and  the  reputation  he  had  already  gamed,  Mr.  Davy  re- 
ceived the  appointment  to  the  vacant  chair  on  the  3Utof  Maj,  1803. 

Hia  first  experimenti  in  the  Royal  Inatitotlon  had  relation  to  the  discoveries  of  the  celebrated  French 
chenUst,  M.  Seguier,  on  the  process  of  tanning,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  galvanism ;  this  was  while  he 
was  assistant  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  director  of  the  laboratory,  previous  to  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship.  On  acquiring  that  position  he  commenced  a  series  of  lectures,  whieh  raised  his  reputa- 
tion for  tile  talent  they  displayed,  and  for  their  practical  utility. 

In  1809,  he  was  soucited  and  engaged  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures, 
**  On  the  connection  of  cbemiitry  with  vegetable  pbyalology ;"  and  for  ten  years  successively  he  eon- 
tinned  delivering  lectures  at  the  meetings  of  dbiat  boaird.  In  1803.  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Two  yeara  after,  he  waa  made  a  member  ot  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  In  ISOfi,  the  secre- 
taryship to  the  Royal  Society  becoming  vacant,  be  was  chosen  to  fill  that  office.  During  the  same  year 
in  which  he  was  elected  its  secretary,  be  was  appointed  to  deliver  before  the  Royal  Sodety  the  Baker- 
Ian  lecture,  in  which  he  made  known  the  results  of  many  years*  diligent  inquliT  into  the  mysteries  of 
electricity  and  galTanism.  While  occupied  on  this  subject,  he  effected  tlie  splendid  diseovery  of  the 
compound  nature  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  which  he  found  were  formed  of  metalUe 
baaes  la  oompoaltion  with  oxygen.  This  interesting  &ct  he  communicated  in  tiie  Bakerian  lecture 
which  he  deuvered  in  1807.  And  following  the  same  course  of  experiment  with  ttie  different  eartiiL 
which  he  had  pursued  ao  successfully  with  the  alkalies,  he  found  they  were  highly  suaeeptible  or 
decomposition. 

In  1813,  he  was  knighted,  the  Prince  Regent  tfien,  for  the  first  time,  conferring  that  honor.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  married  Mra.  Apreece.  the  widow  of  8.  A.  Apreece,  Eso.,  a  lady  of  considerable 
fortune  and  many  personal  endowments.  Two  years  after  this,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tiie  French 
JniHtuU,  and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  Tear  1815  gave  birth  to  his  most  important  and  moat  brilliant  dlacovery.  The  dreadful  accidents 
which  had  been  repeatedly  oocurriog  in  the  mining  districts,  from  explosions.  Induced  a  number  of 
proprietors  of  mines  to  form,  in  1815.  a  committee,  at  Sunderland,  for  faivestigiitimr  the  causn  of  tfaeao 
destructive  disasters.  A  resolution  wss  passed  to  request  the  aadstance  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  He 
inmediately  set  out  for  the  collerles.  where  he  commenced  a  most  extensive  personal  investiaation  of 
the  drcumstaocea  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  explosive  gases.  At  one  time  he  thougot  it  pos- 
sible that  a  new  mode  of  ventilatioa  might  remove  Uie  danger;  but,  after  various  experiments,  he  was 
led  to  conclude  thai  the  object  might  be  effected  by  a  lamp  of  peculiar  structure.  And  the  celebrated 
aafety  lamp,  after  a  short  time,  gave  security  to  hundreds  of  laborious  men,  who,  before  this  invention. 
Were  everv  Instant  In  peril  of  awudden  and  frightful  deattL  The  proprietors  of  the  eoal-works  on  the 
Tyne  and  Wear,  rewarded  this  groat  and  noble  discovery,  by  prcsenUng  Its  autix)r  with  a  service  of 
plate  worth  J59000. 


■u  dfcled  u  mneMt  of  ttu  Rot*!  Andcmj  i  ud,  Id  ISM.  want  to 

Ukd  Iha  roUowbli  Jnr,  emplajliii  hl>  lelturc  in  ■  •Frio  of  inlemtiiv  ob- 
.liHmuid  Inuunliiing  tfao  cODditiao  of  Ibc  UETtnluiiniDi  HBa.t«tlM 
uroniBE  of  whidk  ht  larchied  ii  proccM.  whk'h,  id  ume  iiurHaeei,  wu  snplujn]  vrLih  ■uccchu  Dar- 
|B|  kU  Bbanio  OB  lb«  CrnliBent  Ik  vh  HiTaiKrd  to  Uie  bmstun:  und.  nn  hli  retunito  Eajluid,  Ifaa 
doth  of  dir  Joirpb  Bank!  leaving  Ibe  prukkntililp  ■>[  ibg  Bonl  Sodcij  •u^ull,  ha  wHolicedln  that 
bgHnMe  dnulioa,  oa  Ihe  SOlb  ot  Naiemlwr,  IB»>. 

Till  It-^.  SltBuEophrjFonliiiiiHltodkcbirgeUHi  dnUeiDrihlalilih  iclBitiflc  offlre.  when  iDcniHlDi 
ntbeallti  oHifed  bins  toTHiga  Ibuid  Main  wek  relief  (rooi  Ihs  mild  ulr  of  Um  CDDtineni.    Hia  gananJ 

G«aTB,  whlth  place  be  reacfaed  bj  alow  atagea.  In  Cflmpaaj  wub  Lndj  btrj.     Almost  immedlAlelT, 

jDiia.  ud  dilliBiaiii  paUle  boAia.  bub  dtU  and  iUatxy.  wan  preaaal.  HIa  remalna  were  dopoaliBd  la 
dia  barring-ITOBDd  of  Aedlr,  without  tba  walla,  aDaibBapocia  marked  bj  a  altapk  mooanKnt.  Bo 
died  a  nun  who  baa  dona  man  than  anr  ottuT  in  EBiapa  for  aelnice.  asd  cultlTatnl  It  with  a  mom 
aerioua  and  Innn  IndlTldiial  njud  to  all  the  iMertala  i<  manUnd.  moral  aa  well  aa  jihnteal. 

Sir  HnmphiT'a  pabllahed  worka  are:  'aalmoaiai"  "  Conaolatioiu  In  Tniel;  or.  Laat  Daja  ot  a 
Ffailoaopher ; "  **  Cbcmkal  and  FhOoaophical  Etoaaai^aa ; "  "  BTectn-CliamlcB]  Reaaarcbaa ;  *  EtsmeDli 


ofCbankalFUlOHpfaf  ;">-^vi>eBtaofil«[ks]tu*ICb 


^nt  and  Latl  7itn  m  England. 

Tbis  Bingultr  hostel  a  situated  in  the  parish  of  Sennen,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall.  As  the  traveller 
advances  thither  from  inland,  he  may  read  upon  one  jace  of  the  sign- 
board, "The  Last  Inn  in  England;"  and,  upon  the  opposite  face  of  the 
si^-board,  as  he  approaches  the  house  from  the  Land's  End,  "  The 
First  Inn  in  England."  It  is,  altogether,  a  traveller's  >'  wonderment ; " 
and,  although  the  house  is  small,  the  landlady  assured  onr  correspondent 
he  could  be  provided  with  a  dinner  of  "  nah,  flesh,  and  flowl,  in  the 
course  of  an  Lour.  Sennen  lies  about  nine  miles  south  of  Penzance, 
over  rather  a  wild  country  ;  and  at  three  miles  distance  from  Sennen  is 
the  famed  Logan  or  Logging  Stone,  probably  formed  by  the  decompou- 
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don  of  granitOy  but  long  regarded  as  a  reUc  or  memorial  of  Dniidieal 
auperstitioii. 

In  '*  Dolman's  Magazine/'  is  an  interesting  anecdote  of  this  locality, 
which  may  be  quoted  here  :— 

"  The  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  consists  of  a  promontory  covered  with 
green  sward,  of  which  the  granite  cliffs  present  to  the  ever  stormy  sea 
that  dashes  against  that  coast,  a  grand  and  most  precipitous  rampart. 
The  descent  from  the  high  road,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  to  the  very  brink  of  the  cliffs,  is  by  an  extremely  steep  smooth 
lawn.  Some  years  back  a  gentleman  on  horseback  was  run  away  with 
on  this  spot.  Horse  and  rmer  were  seen  rushing  down  the  green  de- 
clivity with  ungovernable  speed,  and  the  immediate  destruction  of  both 
seemed  inevitable ,  but,  upon  the  very  ledge  of  the  precipice,  the  horse- 
man had  the  luck  or  dexterity  to  let  himself  drop  on  the  turf,  thus  sav- 
ing his  Ife.'  The  horse  leapt  int<i  the  sea,  and  the  impress  left  on  the 
sod  by  his  hinder  feet,  about  a  yard  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  has 
been  preserved  to  this  day  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 


WILLIAM  PITT. 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  an  illustrious  statesman,  was  bom 
16th  November,  1708.  His  father  was  Robert  Pitt  of  Boconnock, 
in  Cornwall.  The  young  statesman  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
in  1726,  be  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  which  he  left  for 
the  military  profession,  and  the  rank  of  comet.  A  different  field 
of  action,  however,  was  destined  for  the  exhibition  of  his  powers, 
and,  in  1735,  he  was  elected  into  Parliament  for  Old  Sarum,  and 
soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  eloquent  and  well-informed 
speaker. 

He  enlisted  early  In  the  rankf  of  oppodtion  egsinat  Walpole,  and  In  hit  tpeechet  agehut  the  Spanish 
eonvention,  and  against  the  bill  for  nunstaring  seamen,  displajed  such  acufieness,  vehumenee,  ana  depth 
of  argumentation  as  astonished  the  House,  and  marked  nlm  as  wortfajr  of  the  highest  offices  of  the 
ftate.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  also,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Walpole,  applauded  the  patriotism  of 
the  Toung  orator,  and  in  her  wlU  l«ft  him  an  honorable  l^acy  of  XIO.OOO,  for  defending,  as  she  said, 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  preventinff  Its  ruin.  In  1740,  his  abilities  were  soliciied  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration which  had  succeeded  to  Walpole,  and  he  became  Joint  Tice>treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  soon 
after  treasurer,  and  pay-master  of  the  army,  and  privy  counsellor.  In  1755^  he  resigned ;  but  though 
the  next  year  he  received  the  eeals  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  Southern  department,  his  eontinuanee 
In  office  was  of  short  duration,  flie  public  voice  of  applause,  however,  accompanied  him  in  hia  retire- 
ment, and  had  inch  effect  on  the  government,  that  m  June,  1757,  be  was  reinstated  in  his  office  of 
secretary 

The  restoration  of  this  fatvorito  of  tiw  people  to  power,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  apteodid 
conquests,  and  of  national  glory.  Tbe  arms  of  England  proved  ev^ry  where  successful  m  consequeno) 
of  dio  judicious  plans  of  the  new  minister ;  Quebec  was  oonquered,  me  French  were  defeated  in  Afirlen, 
and  to  the  East,  and  the  shores  of  Europe  too  witnessed  the  bravery  and  the  victories  of  the  British  by 
Nea  and  by  land.  The  death  of  George  II.  in  the  midst  of  these  bnlllaBt  achievements,  and  tbe  aeoee- 
slon  of  George  HI  was  soon  followed  by  the  resignation  of  die  popnUr  mlnistBr,  who  reftised  to  co- 
operate with  an  administration,  which  by  the  inflaence  of  Lord  Bute,  as  it  Is  supposed,  thwarted  hia 
vigorous  measures.  His  retirement  was  aeoompaided  not  only  by  the  regrets  of  the  nation,  but  by  the 
honorable  grant  of  a  peerage  to  his  lady,  and  a  pension  of  iE3000.  The  peaee  of  1763,  was  oeMnred  hf 
this  sagacious  patriot  who  declared  that  England,  ttom  the  extent  of  her  victoriea,  was  entitled  to  more 
solid  sdvantages:  yet  whilst  he  blamed  the  minister,  he  did  not  eontinoe  a  petulant  and  capricious  o|^ 
position,  but  remained  silent  till  the  question  of  general  warrants.  In  1764,  ealled  forth  all  hia  eloquence, 
and  the  keenness  of  his  satire  agninst  the  Illegality  and  oppression  of  those  unpopular  engines  of  arbitrary 
power.    In  1706,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  tbe  privy  seal  in  the  administmtion,  and  with  it  an 
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•widooi;  bat  Im  ntHgoBd  dw  oflloe,  NoTember.  1708,  uid  ever  after  raftued  to  be  eoniMcted  witti  tbe 
foveramr'iit.  Hb  health  indeed  declined,  and  a  liereditary  gout  helped  to  undermine  bifl  fwnftitnttffn, 
withont,  however,  diminiahing  the  energetic  powers  ot  hia  mind. 

When  the  subject  of  the  American  war  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public.  Lord 
Chatham  barst  forth  from  his  retirement,  and,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
rindicated  the  honors  of  his  country,  and  deprecated  severe  measures  against  the  dis- 
oontented.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  replied  to  his 
powerful  and  convincing  arguments  in  favor  of  conciliation,  the  Tenerabfe  peer  rose 
up  to  answer  the  speech  of  his  opponent,  but  his  debilitated  constitution  sunk  under 
the  attempt,  and  he  fell  in  a  fit  into  the  arms  of  those  who  were  near  him.  This  ez« 
traordinary  event,  which  exhibited  a  favorite  statesman  breathing  his  last,  while  he 
uttered  the  most  animated  sentiments  for  the  honor,  the  glory,  aod  the  independence 
of  his  country,  happened  8th  April;  1778,  and  he  died  on  the  ensuing  11th  May.  All 
ranks  and  all  parties  now  united  to  pay  due  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
patriot ;  the  unpopularity  which  for  a  while  had  obscured  his  career,  because  he  had 
accepted  a  pension  and  a  peerage,  had  now  disappeared  in  his  unshaken  character  of 
the  statesman,  and  the  sagacious  defender  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  A  public 
funeral  and  a  monument  m  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  were 
immediately  voted  by  Parliament,  as  a  testimony,  as  the  inscription  records,  to  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  a  man,  during  whose  administration  divine  providence  had 
exalted  Great  Britain  to  a  height  of  prosperity  and  glory  unknown  to  any  former 

As  a  statesman,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  Lord  Chatham  was  bom  with  all  the 
graces  of  the  orator,  and  possessed  every  requisite  to  bespeak  respect  and  even  awe. 
A  manly  figure  and  penetrating  look,  fixed  attention  and  commanded  reverence, 
and  the  keen  lightning  of  his  eye  spoke  the  hieh  spirit  of  his  soul,  even  before  the 
lips  had  begun  utterance.  The  most  fluent  ana  ready  orators  have  shrunk  back  ap- 
palled from  his  all-powerful  eloquence.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  correctness  of  lan- 
guage 80  striking  in  the  great  Roman  orator,  but  he  had  the  verba  ardentia,  the  bold 
glowing  words,  which  darted  with  such  irresistible  efiicao^,  that  Walpole,  surrounded 
with  power  and  the  unshaken  support  of  a  decided  majority,  never  heard  his  voice  in 
the  house  of  commons  without  being  alarmed  and  thunderstruck. 


WiujIam  Pitt,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Hayes,  May 
28th  1759.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  instructed  by  his 
father,  who  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of  his  son,  and  taught 
him  to  argue  with  logical  precision,  and  tp  speak  with  elegance 
and  force.  Being  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament,  he  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  opposition  against  Lord  North  and  the  American 
War,  and  in  his  first  speech  displayed  that  commanding  eloquence 
which  was  so  warmly  applauded  in  his  illustrious  father.  In 
1783,  he  was  selected  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  During  the  stormy  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, as  prime  minister,  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
with  vigor  and  manly  energy.  In  1800,  he  planned  the  union 
with  Ireland,  which  was  after  much  opposition  completed  under 
his  auspices.  In  1802,  when  public  affairs  began  to  wear  a 
threatening  aspect,  a  hereditary  gout  produced  an  alarming  debility 
iu  his  nervous  system.  Excessive  anxiety,  application  to  busi- 
ness, and  a  constant  privation  of  rest,  with  gloomy  forebodings  of 
the  progress  of  the  French,  hastened  his  dissolution.  He  expired 
at  Putney,  Surrey,  January  23d,  1806,  and  the  last  words  which 
quivered  on  his  dying  lips,  were,  '^  Oh,  my  country ! '' 
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Vint  of  Britol. 

Bristol,  a  city  and  seaport  of  England,  between  the  counties  of 
Glocester  and  Somerset,  like  ancient  Rome,  is  seated  on  seven  hills, 
or  elevations,  which  diversify  the  surface  of  a  low  but  beautiful 
vale,  about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  and  its  confluence 
with  the  Prome.  Its  situation  renders  it  commercial.  The  old 
town,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  city,  stands  on  a  narrow  hill, 
bounded  by  the  Avon  on  the  south,  and  the  Frome  on  the  north  and 
west.  The  more  ancient  houses  are  of  wood  and  plaster.  The 
buildings  in  the  modem  part  are  elegant  and  spacious,  extending 
towards  Clifton,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  "  west  end  of  the  town," 

Bristol,  until  eclipsed  by  Liverpool,  was  the  principal  port  on  the 
western  coast  of  England.  Its  leading  branch  of  foreign  commerce 
is  with  the  West  Indies.  Glass  may  be  considered  as  the  staple 
manufacture,  for  which  the  city  has  been  celebrated  for  centuries. 
It  also  has  a  name  for  refining  sugar  superior  to  any  other  place. 
Bristol  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  commercial  culminating 
point  about  the  year  1828,  when  its  gross  receipts  of  customs  were 
£  1,204,000.  Since  that  period  the  port  may  be  said  to  have  stood 
still.  The  present  population  is  about  80,000,  which  is  a  decrease 
from  former  years, 

Bristol  was  constituted  a  Bishop's  See  by  Henry  Till,  and  part 
of  a  monastery  founded  by  Stephen  in  1140,  has  been  converted 
into  a  cathedral.  It  has  a  square  tower  130  feet  high.  The  church 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
England.  It  was  in  this  church  that  the  poet  Chatterton  pretend- 
<  ed  to  have  fouad,  in  some  old  boxes,  the  "  Poems  of  Rowley." 
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The  church  contains  several  statues,  among  which  is  that  of  Sir 
William  Penn,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Dissenters  have  several  places  of  worship  in  the  city. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Bristol,  close  to  the  river,  stands  the  village  of 
the  Hot  Wells,  celebrated  for  a  tepid  spring,  which  has  been  found  a 
powerful  specific  in  various  maladies.     It  rises  near  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff,  about  twenty-six  feet  below  high  water  mark,  and  ten  feet  above 
low  water,  forcibly  gashing  from  an  aperture  in  the  solid  rock,  and  so 
copious  as  to  discharge  sixty  gallons  in  a  minute.     During  the  earthquake 
at  Lisbon,  on  the  first  of  November,  1755,  the  water  of  the  medicinal 
spring  suddenly  became  red  and  turbid ;  the  tide  of  the  Avon  flowed 
back,  and  the  water  of  a  well  in  the  village  of  Kingswood  turned  black 
as  ink,  and  was  rendered  unfit  for  use  for  a  fortnight.     Bristol  has  a  fine 
harbor.     The  inconvenience  attending  ships  lying  aground  at  the  quays, 
at  the  influx  of  every  tide,  had  long  made  it  a  desideratum  to  devise  some 
practical  plan  by  which  it  might  be  obviated ,  and,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1763  and  1803,  various  engineers  were  consulted,  and  means  pro- 
posed by  which   this  might  be  accomplished.     In  the  year  1809,  the 
undertaking  was  commenced  at  an  expense  of  nearly  ^£600,000.     By 
constructing  extensive   works,   and  opening  a   new   channel   for  the 
Avon,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  at  the  quays  is  now  prevented,  and 
the  whole  of  the  rivers  Avon  and  Frome,  from  their  entrance  into  the 
city,  at  its  northern  extremity,  to  Rownham  Ferry,  in  extent  upwards 
of  three  miles,  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  water,  and  being  connected 
with  two  entrance  basins,  forms  a  space  of  nearly  forty  acres,  in  which 
merchant  ships  of  all  burdens  may  constantly  lie  afloat,  while  such  as 
could  be  brought  up  or  down  the  river,  between  King's  Road  and  the 
quay,  during  the  spring  tides  only,  may  now  take  advantage  of  every 
tide,  wind  and  weather  not  preventing.     Bristol  was  known  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  without  resorting  to  the  traditions  which  date  its  ori- 
gin nearly  four  centuries  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era,  we  find  it  men- 
tioned by  Gildas,  about  the  year  430,  among  the  fortified  cities  of  Britain, 
and  also  by  Nemmius,  about  620.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, a  market  is  said  to  have  been  held  there  for  slaves,  and  in  the  be- 
inning  of  the  succeeding  one  it  was  encompassed  with  a  strong  wall,  by 
obert,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I,  who  also  rebuilt  and  improved 
the  castle,  then  a  spacious  structure.     This  was  long  an  object  of  conten- 
tion, and  at  last  ordered  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  be  demolished.     In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  Bristol  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  place.     A  gpreat 
quantity  of  coinage  seems  to  have  been  prepared  in  it  towards  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century.     An  act  passed  tor  rendering  the  Avon  navi* 
gable,  and  the  first  barge  passed  from  Bristol  to  Bath  in  1727.     Many 
of  its  most  useful  and  commodious  edifices  were  erected  during  the  pre- 
ceding, and  some  in  the  present  century.     In  1831,  this  great  commer- 
cial ci^  was  the  theater  of  the  most  disgraceful  outrages.     The  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  was  most  lamentable.     It  appears  that  the  dis- 
turbances originated  with  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  the  Recorder  of  Bristol, 
who  pertinaciously  insisted  on  visiting  the  place  in  his  judicial  capacity , 
thouffh  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  conduct  on  the  reform  question 
had  justly  rendered  him  unpopular.    Upwards  of  one  handred  persona 
were  killed  and  wounded. 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


Grtta  Halt,  Southe^i  Eaidnux. 

Robert  Soutret,  LL.  D.,  poet  laureate,  was  born  at  Bristol, 
August  12th,'' 1774.  His  father  was  a  linen  draper  in  Wine-street, 
and  when  six  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school  to  a  Baptist  minister, 
by  name  Foote.  His  tuition  was  then  continued  in  the  country 
at  Newport  St.  Loe,  where  his  master  was  a  gentleman  named 
Flower,  but,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  got  but  little 
scholarship  at  this  academy.  The  acquisition  of  such  lore  was  re- 
served  for  the  great  public  school  at  Westminster,  where  he  was 
sent  by  one  of  his  uncles — a  brother  of  his  mother — Mr.  Hill,  in 
1788.  He  remained  there  till  1792,  when  he  was  removed  to  Ox- 
ford, and  studied  for  a  couple  of  years  at  Baliol  College,  with  the 
design  of  entering  the  church.  But  that  scheme  was  entirely  frus- 
trated by  Southey's  opinions :  the  plan  of  life  chalked  out  for  him 
became  altogether  distasteful. 

On  closing  his  academical  career  at  Oxford,  in  1794,  he  com- 
menced life  as  an  author.  In  that  year  he  published,  in  conjuac- 
tion  with  his  friend  Lotell,  his  first  volume  of  poems — the  two 
youthful  bards  assuming  the  romantic  and  arcadian  nomenclatures 
of  Moschus  and  Bion.  About  that  time  he  took  part  with  Lovell 
and  Coleridge  in  the  famous  Pantisocracy  scheme,  to  which  all  the 
eager  contributors  brought  golden  theories,  but  so  little  of  more 
tangible  coin,  that  the  Utopian  project  was  necessarily  relinquished. 

In  the  November  of  the  following  year,  in  1795,  he  changed  his 
state  and  became  a  married  man.  His  wife  was  a  MJss  Pricker,  of 
Bristol — her  other  sister  was  the  wife  of  Coleridge. 
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While  on  his  way  to  Lisbon,  to  spend  his  honey-moon  abroad, 
in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  his  poem  of  '^  Joan  of  Arc"  was 
published.  In  the  following  summer  he  returned  to  Bristol,  and 
in  the  subsequent  year  removed  to  London  and  entered  Gray's  Inn. 
He  passed  part  of  the  years  1800-1,  in  Portugal,  and  was  a  short 
time  resident  in  Ireland. 

*  After  having  resided  a  short  time  at  Westbury,  near  Bristol,  he 
went  to  Keswick  in  1801,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  return- 
ed in  1803,  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Greta  Hall,  where  he  after- 
wards lived,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  fertility  of  Sonthey's  mind  can  only  be  estimated  by  glancing  at  a  list  of  his 
works.  It  is  possible  he  mi}^ht  have  reached  a  still  higher  pmnacle  of  fame  had  he 
deToted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  improving  and  revising,  instead  of  producing 
new  works. 

Of  prose  works  we  have — "  Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Travels  in  those 
Countries ;"  being  an  account  of  his  residence  therein.  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid ;"  a  com- 
pilation from  several  Spanish  works,  1  voi  4to.  "  Amadis  of  Gaul ;"  a  translation. 
"History  of  Brazil;"  3  vols.  4to.  "History  of  the  Peninsular  Warf  8  vols.  4to. 
"  Life  of  Nelson,"  2  vok  12rao.  "  Ommiana,*  2  vols.  12mo.  "  Letters  of  Don  Manuel 
Espriella,  from  England  to  Spain,"  8  vols.  12mo.  "  An  account  of  the  Madras  System 
of  Education,  founded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,"  1  vol  12mo.  "  Life  of  John  Wesley,"  % 
vols.  8vo.  "  Vindicit  ifcclesia  Anglicana,"  1  voL  8vo.  "  Life  of  John  Bunyan ;"  in 
Murray's  8vo.  edition.  "  Life  of  Cowper."  "  Lives  of  the  Admirals  ;**  in  Lardner's 
Cyclopedia.     "  Book  of  the  Church,"  2  vols. 

This  list  as  to  minor  works  is  necessarily  very  imperfect  In  early  life  he  contri- 
buted to  the  "Edinburgh  Annual  Reg[ister,"  and  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  has  been 
indebted  to  him  for  a  constant  succession  of  articles  from  its  first  establishment  till 
he  ceased  to  write.  A  selection  from  these  papers  was  published  by  him  in  two  small 
volumes  under  the  title  of  "Essays,  Moral  and  Political."  The  last  collected  edition 
of  his  poems  consists  of  two  closely  printed  volumes  with  copious  notes.  The  most 
important  of  his  poetical  works  are  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  Thalaba,*^  "  Madoc,"  "  The  Curse 
of  Kehama,"  and  "  Roderic,  the  Last  of  the  Goths."  Many  of  those  minor  poems, 
which  are  &miliar  to  every  one,  are  ezquisitively  beautiful ;  of  the  "  Devil's  Walk," 
so  much  praised  by  some  of  his  detractors  so  long  as  they  considered  it  from  the  pen 
of  Porson,  he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  vain ;  and  most  likely  it  might  still 
have  been  attributed  to  the  Professor,  had  Coleridge  not  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  an- 
nouncing it  as  the  joint  production  of  himself  and  Southey,  one  morning  at  the 
breakfast-table.  "  Wat  Tyler^  is  included  in  the  last  edition  as  a  Juvenile  poem, 
where  he  mildly  answers  the  sneers  at  his  change  of  political  opinions,  by  saving  that 
he  is  not  more  ashamed  of  having  been  a  republican  in  early  youth  than  he  is  of  hav> 
ing  been  once  a  boy.  The  duties  of  poet-laureate,  as  fulfilled  by  Dr.  Southey,  render 
the  appointment  one  which  any  man  of  independent  feeling  may  accept  He  has 
abolished  that  servile  practice  of  bedaubing  princes,  year  after  year,  with  the  fulsome 
flattery  of  birth-day  odes,  which  caused  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  decline  the  oflfer,  and 
seems  to  have  circumscribed  his  task  to  chronicling  such  national  events  as  seemed 
worthy  of  his  pen,  in  the  way  and  at  the  time  best  suited  to  himself  The  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte  presented  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  adulation  of  a  court 
poet  Tet  in  the  lay  of  the  laureate  we  find  nim  assuming  the  character  of  a  moni- 
tor ;  pointing  out  the  duties  of  princes,  and  what  a  nation  ezpect  of  them. 

The  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  last  in  office,  showed  his  regard  and  estimation 
of  his  talents  by  offering  him  a  baronetcy,  which  was,  however,  declined.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  granted  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum,  in  addition  to  his  other 
emoluments.  He  was  married  early  in  life  to  Miss  Edith  Fricker,  of  Bristol,  who  died 
at  Keswick  in  1887,  and  afterwards  to  Miss  Caroline  Bowles,  who  can  have  enjoved 
the  delight  of  being  the  companion  to  such  a  mind  but  for  a  short  time,  as  Dr.  Southey 
had  been  for  years  in  a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness :  his  mind  had  been  over- 
worked, and  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  protracted  illness  of  his  first  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  most  fondly  attached,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  mental  decay  which  gradu- 
ally reduced  him  to  a  state  of  helplessness.    If  we  consider  his  private  virtues  as  a 
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hnsband,  a  father,  and  a  friend;  hit  eminent  talenta  as  a  poet^  a  historiatt,  and  a  bio^ 
rapher,  we  muBi  feel  that  it  may  be  long  ere  we  look  upon  hia  like  again. 

lie  died  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  March,  at  Greta  Hall»  and  was  interred  on  the  Fri- 
day following  in  the  same  grave  with  his  Edith,  in  the  beautiful  and  romantic  ohureh- 
yard  of  Keswick.  A  limited  number  of  personal  friends  were  invited  to  the  funeral, 
but  it  was  numerously  attended  by  the  uninvited  of  all  classes  in  testimony  of  their 
regard  and  respect  A  monument  is  now  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Southey's  personal  appeaiancOi 
as  given  in  a  light  mood  by  himself,  and  styled 

ROBERT  THE  RHTMER's  TRUE  AND  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF. 

Robert  the  Rhymer,  who  Utcs  at  the  lakes, 

Describes  himself  thus,  to  prevent  mistakes; 

Or  rather,  perhaps,  be  it  said,  to  correct  them, 

There  being  plenty  about  for  those  who  collect  them. 

He  is  lean  of  body  and  lank  of  limb. 

The  man  must  walk  fast  who  would  overtake  him. 

Ifis  eyes  are  not  yet  much  the  worse  for  the  wear. 

And  Time  has  not  thinn'd  or  straightened  his  hair, 

Koth withstanding  that  he  is  more  than  half  way 

On  the  road  from  grizzle  to  gny. 

He  hath  a  long  nose  with  a  bending  ridge, 

It  might  be  worthy  of  notice  on  Strasbui^  bridge 

He  sings  like  a  lark  at  mom  when  he  arises. 

And  when  even  oomes,  he  nightinealeizes ; 

Warbling  house  notes  wild  from  &roat  and  g^izzard. 

Which  reach  from  A  to  G,  and  from  G  to  Izzard. 

His  voice  is  as  good  as  when  he  was  young, 

And  he  has  teeth  enotigh  left  to  keep  in  his  tongue. 

A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry, 

Somewhat  Tom-foolish,  and  convivial,  very, 

Who  has  gone  through  the  world,  not  mindful  of  pelf, 

Upon  easy  terms,  thank  Heaven,  with  himself^ 

Along  bypaths,  and  in  pleasant  ways, 

Caring  as  little  for  censure  as  praise ; 

Having  some  friends  who  he  loves  dearly, 

And  no  lack  of  foes  whom  he  laufhs  at  sincerely. 

And  never  for  ereat  or  for  little  &ings 

Has  he  fretted  himself  to  fiddle-strings. 

He  might  have  made  them  by  such  folly 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

8ie  eeeiniU  Robertut,  anno  ototit  nuB  55. 


ADAM  CLARKE. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  one  of  the  most  promineDt,  learned  and  distin- 
ffulshed  members  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  connection  in  England,  was 
born  at  Moybeg,  an  obscure  hamlet  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  about  the 
year  1760.  His  ancestors  were  originally  from  England,  from  whence 
they  emigrated  to  Ireland.  He  is  best  known  abroad  by  his  valuable 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  which  has  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  in 
the  religious  world.  The  following  notices  of  his  life  are  abridged  from 
the  Quarterly  Review  :  the  phraseology  in  the  extracts  being  retained. 
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of  Adam  CHarM*  ffand-writinff. 


His  father  was  a  scfaool-master  of  a  superior  order,  and  Adam,  if  we 
understand  the  narrative  right,  was  one  of  his  scholars ;  a  lad  of  hard j 
hahits,  and  as  yet  unapt  to  learn.  Whatever  was  his  want  of  capacity 
to  acquire  knowledge,  his  feelings  were  quick  and  tender ;  and  one  day, 
as  he  and  a  little  school-fellow  were  seated  on  a  bank  together,  the  children 
fell  into  serious  conversation  on  futurity — **  O  Addy,  Addy,"  said  his 
companion,  "  what  a  dreadful  thing  is  eternity  ;  and  O,  how  dreadful  to 
be  put  into  hell-fire,  and  to  be  burnt  for  ever  !"  and  thereupon  they  wept 
bitterly,  begged  God  to  forgive  them  their  sins,  which  were  chiefly  those 
of  disobedience  to  their  parents,  and  made  to  each  other  strong  promises 
of  amendment  His  mother,  who  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  incident^ 
pondered  it  in  heart  with  a  mother's  satisfaction  ;  his  father,  who  seems 
to  have  been  an  austere,  ill-judging  man,  had  no  opinion  of  pious  resolu- 
tions in  children  ;  and  Adam  was  old  enough  to  find  discouragement  in 
this  indifference,  and  to  feel  that  smoking  flax  had  been  quenched. 

The  circumstances  of  the  family  were  strait,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
his  father  and  mother,  with  their  first-born  child,  (Adam  was  their  second,) 
had  actually  embarked  for  America,  and  were  only  prevailed  upon  to 
abandon  their  enterprise  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of  their  friends. 
Mr.  Clarke,  therefore,  found  it  convenient  to  combine  his  school  with  a 
small  farm  ;  this  he  cultivated  afler  the  plan  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  a  work 
of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer.  Meanwhile,  Adam  and  his  brother 
were  employed  in  the  labor  of  husbandry,  and  in  the  studies  of  the  school 
by  turns :  he  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  the  Georgics,  communicating 
his  lesson  to  him  whose  duty  it  was  to  apply  them.  The  pence  they 
thus  gained  were  laid  out  in  books — such  nursery  tales  and  wild  roman- 
ces as  were  wont  to  make  up  the  youthful  library  before  the  march  of 
knowledge  had  superseded  them  by  treatises  on  political  economy,  and 
taught  us  to  put  away  childish  things  ere  yet  we  are  men.  The  use  of 
such  books  Adam  Clarke  defends,  as  creating  an  appetite  fijfr  reading,  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge ;  leading  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
spiritual  world,  such  as  it  was ;  and,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  impressing  the  child  with  such  a  notion  of  the  provi- 
dence of  Gk>d,  as  notlung  was  ever  likely  to  efface  afterwards. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Adam  Clarke's  mother.  She  vas  a  Presbyterian 
of  the  old  Puritan  School—^  person  poverfol  in  the  Scriptm'es— «nd  whenever  she 
corrected  her  children,  she  gave  chapter  and  verse  for  it  From  her  he  received  his 
eariy  rdigious  impressions.  In  the  year.  1777,  the  Methodists  first  appeared  in  his 
neighborhood.  Hitherto  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  bow  chnrch  and 
meeting-house,  the  former  chiefly,  but  with  no  great  edification  from  either ;  indeed, 
the  Presbyterian  congregation  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  fast  drooping  into  Socianism. 
He  was  now  led  bv  cariosity  to  hear  a  sennon  of  the  new  preacher.  Christ  oraeified, 
sad  rsdemplion  thzongfa  hit  Uood,  was  ths  bordtn  of  his  sennon;  aad  Mis.  Clacks, 
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who  aecompaDied  her  son,  and  vho  wm  as  yet  his  oracle  in  matters  spiritnal,  ^to- 
noonced  rightly  enough — "  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers."  From  that  tmia 
the  house  of  the  Clarkes  was  open  to  such  preachers  as  came  to  those  parts,  and  yoong 
Adam  was  soon  added  to  the  nnmber  of  the  converts.  It  was  still,  however,  soma 
time  before  he  had  assurance  of  his  salvation,  a  doctrine  then  strongly  insisted  ajMh 
by  the  Methodists,  but  "  one  mominff,"  we  quote  his  own  account  of  an  incident  whioh 
he  ever  represented  as  the  epoch  of  his  life,  "  in  great  distress  of  soul  he  went  out  to 
work  in  the  field.  He  began,  but  could  not  proceed,  so  gi*eat  was  his  spiritual  anguish. 
He  fell  down  on  his  knees  on  the  earth  and  prayed,  but  seemed  to  be  without  power 
of  faith.  He  arose,  endeavored  to  work,  but  could  not ;  even  his  physical  strength 
appeared  to  have  departed  from  him.  He  again  endeavored  to  pray,  but  the  gate  of 
Heaven  seemed  barred  against  him.  His  faith  in  the  atonement,  so  fisr  as  it  concern- 
ed himself,  was  almost  entirely  gone ;  he  could  not  believe  that  Jesus  had  died  for 
Atm;  the  thickest  darkness  seemed  to  surround  and  gather  on  his  souL  He  fell  flat 
on  his  face  on  the  earth,  and  endeavored  to  pray,  but  still  there  was  no  answer;  he 
arose,  but  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  stand.  It  is  said  the  time  of  man's 
extremity  is  the  time  of  God's  opportunity.  He  now  felt  strongly  in  his  soul.  Pray  to 
Christ ;  another  word  for,  Come  to  the  holiest  through  the  blood  of  Jesus.  He  looked 
up  confidently  to  the  Savior  of  sinners,  his  affony  subsided,  his  soul  became  calm ;  a 
glow  of  happpiness  seemed  to  thrill  through  his  whole  frame;  all  guilt  and  condem- 
nation were  gone." 

Adam  Clarke  continued  to  store  his  mind  with  such  knowlege  ms  a 
self-educated  boy,  of  active  parts,  slender  means,  and  few  opportuni* 
ties,  could  command,  grudgring  not  a  daily  walk  of  many  miles,  early  and 
late,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  French— 
never  having  found,  as  he  says,  a  royal  road  to  any  branch  of  learning. 
His  parents  now  made  another  efifort  to  fix  him  in  an  honest  calling,  and 
a  linen  merchant  of  Coleraine,  a  relation  of  his  own,  was  the  man  chosen 
to  take  him  apprentice.  With  him  he  remained  a  short  time,  but  was 
never  bound,  satisfied  with  his  situation  chiefly  as  it  gave  him  a  more 
ready  access  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodists.  At  length,  through  the 
intervention  of  one  of  the  preachers,  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  John  Wesley,  who  proposed  to  receive  him  at  Kingwood  School,  an 
establishment  of  Wesley's  own  projecting,  and  originallv  intended  for 
the  sons  of  itinerant  preachers.    Accordingly  he  set  sail  for  England. 

We  now  come  to  some  of  those  scenes  of  itinerancy  on  the  several  cir- 
cuits to  which  he  was  appointed : — Bradford,  Norwich,  Cornwall,  the 
Norman  Isles,  &c. — ^those  picturesqued  adventures,  grotesque  hardships, 
**  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  which  gave  to  the  early  Metno* 
dist  preacher  something  of  the  stirring  character  of  a  campaign,  or  the 
wildness  of  an  expedition  of  knight-erranty,  sublimed,  however,  by  the 
dignity  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked — scenes  and  suflerings 
which  altogether  served  to  animate  his  spirit,  brace  his  limbs,  and  lead 
him  on  to  old  age  with  eye  undimmed  and  force  unabated.  This  life  of 
religious  adventure  had  evidently  great  charms  for  Adam  Clarke,  so. that 
after  he  had  become  himself  Emeritui,  he  twice  visited  the  Shetland 
Isles,  (overlooked  by  Wesley,)  where  he  had  established,  with  incredible 
pains,  a  Methodist  mission— erected  numerous  chapels — and  maintained 
several  preachers  out  of  funds  which  his  own  personal  influence  enabled 
him  to  raise. 

Adam  now  marries.  Some  of  his  love-letters  are  given,  and  are  curi« 
ous.  Sir  Henry  Vane  himself  could  not  have  made  love  in  language 
more  mystical.  Miss  Mary  Cooke,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Cooke,  a 
clothier  of  Trowbridge,  was  the  lady  of  his  choice.  "  The  connection," 
says  the  autobiographer,  **  was  too  good  and  holy  not  to  be  opposed." 
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Mary  Cooke  was  a  person  not  likely  to  be  resigned — an  excellent  woman* 
who  took  Clarke  in  his  poverty,  and  loved  him  for  himself;  and  lived  to 
aee  him  the  friend  of  the  great,  the  learned,  the  good«->the  foremost  man 
of  a  powerful  community. 

We  have  Adam  Clarke  appointed  to  circuits  containing  twenty,  thirty, 
and  forty  stations  each — called  upon,  therefore,  to  preach  as  many  ser- 
mons every  month,  and  condemned  to  ride  more  miles  than  we  can  tell. 
The  extent  of  each  orbit,  therefore,  is  such  as  to  admit  of  little  or  no 
pause  at  any  point 'of  it;  and  that  orbit  itself  is  changed  every  second  or 
third  year.  Adam  Clarke,  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years,  experien- 
ced thirteen  such  removes. 

Meanwhile,  Adam  Clarke  found  time — ^we  are  at  a  loea  to  know  how-^to  master 
many  Eastern  languages,  and  thus  to  furnish  much  valuable  assistance  to  the  Bible 
Society,  in  the  department  of  their  translations-*to  complete  a  Commentary  upon  the 
whole  Bible,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  saving-bank  for  the  incidental  labors  of  forty 
years — and  to  select,  arrange,  and  edit  for  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Records,  a  col- 
lection of  state  papers,  supplementary  to  Rhymer's  Fasdera,  who,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  I,  and  coming  down  to  the  sixth  of  Charles  II,  left  much  to  be  done 
by^  nis  successors  before  the  raw  materials  of  English  history  should  be  fully  gathered 
together.  This  new  edition  of  the  Fcedera,  (for  such  was  the  shape  the  work  assumed,) 
Adam  Clarke  carried  through  the  press  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  fourth  volume ;  and 
then,  wearied  with  a  task  which  taxed  even  his  patience  beyond  endurance,  resigned 
it  into  other  hands.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  undertaking,  which  was  not  strictly 
within  the  province  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  that  he  ceased,  as  he  grew 
riper  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  to  think  the  love  of  literature  a  sin ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  him,  when,  as  President  of  Conference,  he  had  to  visit  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom — with  a  view  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  religion  by  sermons, 
8{>eeches,  and  the  like — ^making  a  pilgrimage  by  the  way  to  the  monument  of  Burns, 
"  in  whom  Scotland  must  ever  feel  with  regret  that  she  neglected  a  man  who  is  her 
boast  and  her  honor;"  and  rambling  amons  the  rocks  a  whole  summer^s  day,  to 
determine  the  scene  of  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd" 

In  the  autumn  of  1832,  the  cholera  was  spreading  death  and  dismay 
&r  and  wide  throughout  this  land.  Dr.  Clarke  appears  to  have  had  no 
personal  fear  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  volunteer  excursions  into 
districts  where  it  prevailed.  He  specially  named  it,  however,  in  the 
morning  and  evening  devotions  which  he  offered  up  in  his  family,  and 
prayed  that  **  each  and  all  might  be  saved  from  its  influence,  or  prepared 
lor  sudden  death."  He  was  engaged  to  preach  at  Bayswater,  on  Sun- 
day, 26th  of  August,  and  on  the  Saturday  before  he  was  conveyed  there 
in  a  friend's  chaise.  He  was  cheerful  on  the  road,  but  was  tired  with 
his  journey,  and  listless  in  the  evening ;  and  when  a  eentleman  asked 
him  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  fur  him  and  fix  the  day,  he  made  answer* 
"  I  am  not  well ;  I  cannot  fix  a  time ;  I  must  first  see  what  God  is  about  to 
do  with  me."  He  retired  to  bed  early,  not  without  symptoms  that  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  this  awful  disease,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
excited  any  suspicions  in  himself  or  in  his  friends.  He  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing ill,  and  wanting  to  get  home ;  but  before  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  his  removal,  he  had  sunk  in  his  chair — ^that  icy  coldness,  by  which 
the  complaint  was  characterized,  had  come  on — and  when  the  medical 
men  arrived,  they  pronounced  it  a  clear  case  of  cholera.  His  wife,  and 
most  of  his  children,  short  as  the  summons  was,  gathered  about  him — ^he 
had  ever  been  the  most  affectionate  of  husbands  and  parents— and  his 
looks  indicated  great  satisfaction  when  he  had  them  by  his  side,  nee  de- 
sideravenmU  aliquid  oculi;  but  he  was  now  nearly  speechless.     "  Am  I 
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bine  T"  however,  he  said  to  one  of  his  Bona,  a  question  indicating  hia 
knowled^^  of  the  malady  under  which  he  was  sinking ;  and  without  any 
effort  of  nature  to  rally,  he  breathed  his  last  with  a  short  sob,  about  th« 
serentieth  year  of  his  age. 


Birth-place  of  CkaUerton. 

Taotus  Chattekton,  an  extraordinary  youth,  was  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, 20th  November,  17S2.  He  was  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  at  a  charity  school  on  St.  Augustine's  Back,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  articled  clerk  to  an  attorney  at  Bristol,  with 
whom  he  continued  about  three  years.  His  employment  however 
was  not  congenial  to  his  turn  of  mind,  he  devoted  himself  more  to 
poetry,  antiquities,  and  heraldry,  than  to  law ;  and  early  in  1769, 
some  of  his  compositions  appeared  in  the  periodical  publications  of 
the  times.  In  1770  he  left  Bristol  and  came  to  London,  with  the 
hope  of  making  his  fortune  by  his  pen  ;  but  though  he  flattered  the 
great,  and  espoused  in  political  pieces,  both  of  the  ministry  and  of 
opposition,  though  he  was  courteously  treated  by  Beckford  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  yet  he  found  his  income  inferior  to  his 
wants.  Though  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Gospel  Magazine,  the 
Town  and  Country,  the  Court  and  City,  the  London,  the  Political 
Register,  &c.,  he  found  himself  indignantly  dependent  upon  the 
booksellers,  and  a  prey  to  the  severest  indigence,  so  that  in  a  fit  of 
despair  he  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  August,  1770. 

Though  possessed  of  great  genius,  Chatterton  was  irrascible,  head- 
itrong,  and  impetuous  in  his  temper.  Find  it  has  been  said  by  his  biogra- 
pher, that  he  had  all  the  vices  and  iiregularitiei  of  youth,  and  that  his 
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profligacy  was  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  bis  abilities.  His  uame  is  known 
particulary  in  controversial  bistory.  He  published  a  number  of  poems, 
which  be  described  as  written  about  300  years  before,  by  Rowley,  a 
Bristowyan  monk,  and  when  pressed  for  the  originals  he  refused  to  give 
them,  but  declared  that  he  had  received  them  from  his  father,  whose 
family  had  for  nearly  150  years  been  sextons  of  Redclifie  Church  in  Bristol, 
and  that  till  then  they  had  remained  disregarded  and  buried  in  dust  in 
an  old  chest,  in  an  unfrequented  room  over  the  chapel.  This  story, 
which  Chatterton  always  supported  as  undeniably  true,  called  forth  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  and  while  some  of  the  critics  beheld  in  the  poems 
of  Rowley,  all  the  marks  of  genuine  antiquity,  others  considered  them  as 
a  literary  forgery  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  world,  by  the  artifice 
of  an  ingenious  though  ill-educated  youth  of  seventeen. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  last  part  of  Chatterton's  poem  on 
'*  The  Bristow  Tragedy  ;  or  the  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin  :** 


At  the  mst  miniBter  vindow  sat 
The  king  in  mickle  state, 

To  see  Charles  Bawdin  so  along 
To  his  most  welcome  late. 


Soon  as  the  sledde  drew  nigh  enough, 
That  Edward  he  might  hear. 

The  brave  Sir  Charles  he  did  stand  np, 
And  thus  his  words  declare : 


"  Thon  seest  me,  Edward  1  traitor  vile  I 

Exposed  to  infamy ; 
But  be  assured,  disloyal  man, 

Vm  greater  now  than  thee. 

By  foul  proceedings,  murder,  bloody 

Thou  wearest  now  a  crown ; 
And  hast  appointed  me  to  die 

By  power  not  thine  own. 

Tlioa  thinkest  I  shall  di^  to-day ; 

I  have  been  dead  till  now, 
And  soon  shall  live  to  wear  a  crown 

For  aye  upon  my  brow ; 

Whilst  thou,  perhaps,  for  some  few  years, 

8hal1f  rule  this  fickle  land. 
To  let  them  know  how  wide  the  rule 

Twixt  king  and  tyrant  hand. 

Thy  power  unjust,  thou  traitor  slave  I 

Shall  fisll  on  th^  own  head." 
From  out  of  hearing  of  the  king 

Departed  then  the  sledde. 

Kins  Edward's  soul  rushed  to  his  £m6, 

A  turned  his  head  away, 
^d  to  his  brother  Glonoester 

He  thus  did  speak  and  say : 


"  To  him  that  so-much-dreaded  death 

No  ffhastly  terrors  bring; 
Behold  the  mim !  he  spake  the  truth ; 

He's  greater  than  a  xing  1" 


If 


So  let  him  die  I**  Duke  Richard  said; 
"  And  may  each  one  our  foes 
Bend  down  their  necks  to  bloody  axe. 
And  feed  the  carrion  crows." 


And  now  the  horses  gently  drew 
Si^  Charles  up  the  high  hill ; 

The  sxe  did  glister  in  the  sun. 
His  precious  blood  to  spilL 

Sii^  Charles  did  up  the  scaffold  go. 

As  up  a  gilded  car 
Of  victory,  by  valorous  chiefs 

Gained  in  the  bloody  war. 

And  to  the  people  he  did  say : 
"  Behold,  you  see  me  die, 

Fp;*  serving  loyally  my  king. 
My  king  most  nghUblly. 


As  long  as  Edward  rules  this  land. 

No  quiet  you  shall  know ; 
Tour  sons  and  husbands  shall  be  slain. 

And  brooks  of  blood  shall  flow. 

Tou  leave  your  good  and  lawfU  king. 

When  in  adversity ; 
like  me,  unto  the  true  cause  stick. 

And  for  the  true  cause  die." 

Then  he,  with  priests,  upon  his  knees» 
A  prayer  to  God  did  make. 

Beseeching  him  unto  himself 
His  parting  soul  to  take. 
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HMD,  knecUog  dovn,  he  Uid  hii  ke 
HtMtMemI;  on  the  block; 

Thich  from  hit  body  fur  >t  once 
The  &ble  he>daman  stroke : 

And  ont  the  blood  beKan  to  flov, 

And  roaiid  the  ackflold  twine; 

And  tears  enough  to  Tieh't  Bvajr, 


Did  flov  from  ewh  m 


^e  bloody  axe  hie  body  tail 

Into  four  partis  cut ; 
And  every  part,  and  eke  hi*  head, 

Upon  a  pole  waa  pat. 


Ob*  part  did  rat  mx  Einvolph-hill, 
One  on  the  tnioitfli^ tower, 
1  one  from  off  the  castle^te 
!he  crow  en  did  deToar. 

The  other  on  Saint  Paul's  good  gate, 

A  dreary  speetaele ; 
Eii  head  was  placed  on  the  high  croaa, 

In  high  street  moat  noble. 

Thn*  wu  the  end  of  Bawdin's  (ate ; 

Ood  prosper  long  onr  king, 
And  ereut  he  mav,  with  Bawdin's  aoal. 

In  heATea  God's  meroy  sing  1 


TTu  City  0^  Baih. 
Bath,  in  Somersetshire,  is  the  best  built  town  in  England,  and 
is  a  favorite  residence  of  the  richer  classes,  foriecreuion  or  the 
pursuit  of  health.  It  lies  in  a  valley  divided  by  the  river  Avon,  108 
miles  from  London  and  13  east  from  Bristol.  Population  about 
38,000.  The  situation  of  Bath  afords  every  advantage  for  archi- 
tectural effect ;  and  the  arrangement  of  its  streets  and  terraces,  the 
splendor  and  richly  ornamented  character  of  the  buildings,  to- 
gether with  the  luxurious  beauty  of  the  intervening  gardens  and 
villas,  form  one  of  the  loveliest  scene  that  can  be  found  in  any- 
city  of  these  northern  climates.  The  hills  on  which  it  is  built 
open  on  the  two  opposite  side?  to  admit  the  Avon,  which,  flowing 
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through  the  valley,  and  being  the  principal  channel  for  the  trade 
of  the  neighboring  counties,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  live- 
liness of  the  prospect.  As  the  streets  rise,  one  above  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  hills,  the  principal  part  of 
the  city  at  a  distance  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  interior  of  a 
mighty  theater,  which  gave  rise  to  SmoUet's  well-known  sarcasm, 
^'  an  antique  amphitheater  turned  inside  out."  The  opinion  of  the 
novelist  has  not  been  unsupported  by  others ;  and  it  is  argued  by 
persons  of  the  best  taste,  that  however  imposing  the  prospect  of 
Bath  is  at  a  distance,  the  architecture,  when  more  closely  inspected, 
is  greatly  defective  in  taste  and  corectness  of  design. 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  parishes, — St.  Peter's  and  St  Paul,  St  James's,  St 
Michael's,  and  Walcot ;  besides  which  there  are  some  out-parishes,  now  closely  con> 
nected  with  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  town.  The  abbey  church  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  beantifnl  specimens  of  the  richly  ornamented  style  of  Gothic  arthitectnre 
that  exists,  bat  its  numerous  windows,  amounting  to  fifty-two,  have  gained  it  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  lantern  of  England.  Some  of  &e  monuments  it  contains  are  rery 
much  admired ;  and  the  oratory  of  prior  Bird,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  is  extremely  ricn  in  monumental  beauties. 

Among  the  tombs  whioh  generally  attract  attention  in  this  church,  are  those  of  lady 
Waller,  wife  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Waller ;  of  the  noted  comedian  Quinn,  of 
bishop  Mont&rae,  and  Beau  Kash,  th«  well-known  originator,  of  the  most  of  the  re- 
gulations of  Bath  etiquette.  There  are  few  names  connected  with  the  history  of  th« 
eiiy  better  known  to  fame  than  that  of  this  celebrated  master  of  fashion;  and  his  for- 
tunes are  well  calculated  to  point  a  moral  for  the  place  of  which  he  was  the  hero. 
He  was  born  in  1674,  at  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  was  intended  for  the  law, 
but  entered  the  army ;  which)  taking  disgust  at  the  dismpline  and  his  subordinate 
rank,  he  soon  forsook,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Temple^  Here  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  pleasure  and  fashion ;  and  when  King  William  visited  the  Inn,  he  was 
ehosen  as  master  of  thepageant  with  which  it  was  customary  to  welcome  the  mon- 
arch. So  pleased  was  William  with  tiie  entertainment,  that  he  offered  him  tlie  hon- 
or of  knignthood;  but  Xash  refused  it,  saying,  "Please  your  majesty,  if  you  intend 
to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wish  it  may  be  one  of  your  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  and 
then  I  shall  have  a  fortune  at  least  equal  to  support  my  title."  In  1704  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath ;  and  immediately  instituted  a  set  of  regu- 
lations, as  remarkable  fbr  tiieir  strictness  as  for  their  judicious  adaptation  to  the  wants 
and  society  of  the  placei  While  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  popularity, 
N aah  liv«d  in  the  most  splendid  style  of  oleganee,  supporting  his  expenses  by  a  long 
run  of  success  at  the  gamingtable.  His  dress  was  covered  with  expensive  lace»  and 
he  wore  a  large  white  cock^  hat  The  chariot  in  which  he  rode  was  drawn  by  six 
gray  horses,  and  attended  by  a  long  cavalcade  of  servants,  some  on  horses,  others  on 
ioot :  while  his  progress  through  the  streets  was  made  known  by  a  band  of  French 
homs  and  other  instruments  His  common  title  was  the  king  of  loath ;  and  his  reign 
eontinued,  with  undiminished  splendor,  for  more  than  fifteen  veara  His  health  then 
began  to  decline,  and  his  resources  grew  less  plentiful  As  tne  change  in  his  spirits 
and  circumstances  became  more  evident,  his  former  acquaintances  gradually  forsook 
him ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  in  comparative  indigence  and  solituda 
His  character,  however,  was  so  estimated*  by  the  oorooration  of  the  city,  that  he  was 
buried  with  great  magnificence  at  its  expense,  and  nis  epitaph,  a  neat  tribute  to  his 
memory,  was  written  by  Dr.  Harrington. 

The  Crescent,  the  north  and  south  parades,  the  circus,  and  Pulteney-street,  are  the 
principal  avenues ;  but  the  great  points  of  attraction  for  the  visitors  of  Bath  are  the 
pump  and  ball-rooms:  the  formeris  eighty-five  feet  long;  the  interior  is  surrounded 
by  threeHjuarter  Corinthian  columns,  crowned  with  enUtblatures  and  surmounted  b^ 
a  five-feet  coving.  At  the  west  end  is  a  musio  gallery ;  and  a  recess  at  the  east  la 
occupied  by  a  statue  of  Nash.  In  the  center  of  the  south  side  stands  the  marble 
vase,  from  which  the  water  is  taken  by  an  attendant  and  handed  to  the  company. 

The  publio  baths  are,  the  King's  and  Queen's,  the  hot  bath,  and  the  cross  bath ; 
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betides  which,  there  are  the  duke  of  Kingston's,  the  corporation^  And  some  other  pri* 
vate  ones.  The  King's  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  pump-room,  and  is  rather  more 
than  sixty-iiye  feet  long  and  forty  broad,  containing,  when  filled,  more  than  346  tons 
of  water:  it  is  surrounded  by  a  Doric  collonnade;  and  in  the  center,  where  the 
spring  rises,  is  a  brass  hand-rail.  In  the  hottest  part  of  the  bath  the  thermometer 
stands  at  111 ;  in  the  coolest,  at  100.     The  hot  bath  raises  it  to  117. 

There  are  several  public  charities  in  this  city  of  great  utility.  The  general  hospi- 
tal, which  was  founaed  at  the  benevolent  instigation  of  Nash,  receives  poor  persons, 
to  whom  the  waters  are  likely  to  be  beneficial,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Two 
or  three  establishments  also  exist  for  the  support  of  aged  men  and  women ;  and  early  in 
the  last  century  the  venerabe  Robert  Nelson  founded  a  charity  school  for  fifty  boys 
and  fifty  girls.  Nor  is  Bath  wanting  in  provisions  for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits : 
it  has  a  large  public  library,  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  ana  a  philo- 
sophical society. 


GLOUCESTER. 

Gloucester,  a  city  and  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  twenty- 
four  miles  north-east  from  Bristol  and  106  westerly  from  London. 
Population  upwards  of  14,000.  It  was  formerly  an  important  mili- 
tary station  of  the  Romans.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
Saxon  cities,  and  was  frequently  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  in  com- 
mon with  other  rich  towns  in  the  west. 

Many  of  the  early  English  kings  held  courts  and  parliament  here ; 
and  the  city  has  taken  part  in  nearly  all  the  civil  wars  of  the  island.  The 
event  which  has  rendered  it  historically  memorable,  was  the  success  with 
which  it  withstood  the  siege  of  the  royal  army,  and  the  fatal  check  it 
gaye  to  the  hitherto  triumphant  progress  of  Charles  towards  his  capital. 
It  was  the  valor  of  Massey's  defense  which  turned  the  fate  of  the  war, 
raising  the  spirits  of  the  dejected  parliamentarians,  and  clouding  the  for- 
tunes of  Charles.  Clarendon,  in  his  account  of  the  siege,  tells  us  that, 
upon  his  Majesty  summoning  the  city  with  his  numerous  army,  just 
flushed  by  the  taking  of  Bristol,  and  requiring  an  answer  within  two 
hours,  **  Within  less  than  the  time  prescribed,  together  with  the  trum- 

Eeter,  returned  two  citizens  from  the  town,  with  lean,  pale,  sharp,  and 
ad  visages, — indeed,  faces  so  strange  and  unusual,  and  iu  such  a  garb 
and  posture,  that  at  once  made  the  most  severe  countenance  merry,  and 
the  most  cheerful  hearts  sad ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  such  ambassa- 
dors could  bring  less  than  a  defiance.  The  men,  without  any  circum- 
stance of  duty  or  good  manners,  in  a  pert,  shrill,  undismayed  accent, 
said, '  they  had  brought  an  answer  from  the  godly  city  of  Gloucester  to 
the  king.' "  The  answer  was,  of  course,  a  refusal  to  give  up  the  city  ; 
immediately  upon  which,  preparations  were  made  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities, both  by  besiegers  and  besieged.  The  former  set  fire,  without 
remorse,  to  all  the  houses  without  the  walls,  according  to  Domey,  "  by 
burning  the  suburbs,  the  city  is  a  garment  without  skirts,  which  we 
were  willing  to  part  withal,  lest  our  enemies  would  set  upon  them.'' 
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The  Hoyalisto  did  not  dare  to  assault  the  place ;  and  after  closely  inyest- 
tag  it  for  three  months,  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  on  account  of  the 
advance  of  the  London  train-bands,  under  Essex,  to  the  relief  of  the  city. 
On  the  5th  of  September,  1643,  Gloucester  was  relieved,  when  it  had 
but  one  barrel  of  gunpowder  left  in  store.  'With  this  celebrated  adven- 
ture ends  the  military  history  of  Gloucester. 

It  is  said,  that  William  the  Conqueror,  after  he  had  subdued  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  kingdom,  came  to  Gloucester,  and  greatly  liking  the  place 
as  forming  a  barrvsr  against  the  Welshmen  who  had  rendered  his  prede- 
cessor's reign  so  uneasy,  had  the  north  and  south  walls  fortified  with  em- 
battled stone  walls  and  gates.  These  fortifications  remained  until  1662, 
when  they  were  demolished  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  re- 
gulation of  Corporations.  The  gates  forming  the  terminations  of  the 
four  streets  were  long  preserved,  however.  The  original  South  Gate  was 
battered  down  during  the  siege,  but  was  rebuilt  the  same  year,  and  on  it 
was  cut  in  capital  letters  round  the  arch  on  one  side : — a  city  assaulted 
BT  MAN,  BUT  SAVED  BT  GOD.  On  the  Other  side  next  the  city,  ever  re- 
member THE  5th  of  SEPTEMBER,  (the  day  the  siege  was  raised  by  Essex,) 
1643.  GIVE  GOD  THE  GLORT.  Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  the  king, 
remembering  his  father's  defeat  before  this  city,  ordered  the  doors  belong- 
ing to  the  gates  to  be  pulled  down,  and  presented  them  to  the  city  of 
Worcester,  which  had  so  long  remained  taithful  to  his  cause. 

The  streets  of  Gloucester  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much  altera- 
tion since  the  time  when  they  were  first  laid  down  by  the  Romans,  not- 
withstanding that  of  late  years  it  has  much  increased  in  population.  It 
consists  mainly  of  four  streets,  forming  a  cross,  and  named  Northgate, 
Southgate,  Eastgate,  and  Westgate  streets,  from  their  lying  according  to 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and  their  having  been  limited  by  the  city  gates. 
Every  here  and  there  some  old  house—old  as  the  early  Henrys — projects 
its  hanging  front  upon  these  streets,  or  an  ancient  church  marks  the  anti- 
quity of  the  place.  Gloucester,  like  Bristol,  must  originally  have  been 
a  great  stronghold  of  the  clergy,  as  it  contained  fifteen  churches,  besides 
the  Cathedral,  in  former  times  when  it  had  not  perhaps  a  tithe  of  its  pre- 
sent number  of  inhabitants.  Only  six  of  these  remain,  but  six  more 
have  been  built  within  these  few  years. 

Among  the  monuments  are  some  of  historical  interests,-— one,  that  of 
Robett  Curthose,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  confined  so  many  years 
in  Cardiff  Castle,  ctmsists  of  his  eifigy  habited  as  a  crusader,  upon  an 
altar  tomb.  It  is  formed  of  Irish  oak,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  of  the 
kind  in  England.  Another  yet  more  interesting  tomb,  is  that  of  the  ill- 
fated  King  Edward  II,  whose  body  after  his  savage  murder  at  Berkeley 
Castle  was  brought  here.  After  his  death,  Abbot  Thokey  had  the  cou- 
rage to  go  to  Berkeley  Castle,  attended  by  his  brethren,  solemnly  robed, 
and  accompanied  by  a  procession  from  the  city,  and  claim  the  body  for 
burial,  which,  with  the  observance  of  all  possible  respect,  he  conveyed 
in  his  own  chariot,  dratm  by  stag9^  to  the  abbey,  where  it  was  interred 
with  becoming  solemnity.  Soon  after  the  corpse  of  the  royal  victim  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  thronged  to 
pay  homage  to  it,  in  such  numbers,  that  the  town,  at  one  time,  could  not 
hold  them,  and  their  offerings  were  so  great,  that  they  sufficed  to  rebuild 
the  south  aisle  and  the  principal  part  of  the  church.     Around  the  capital 
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of  the  Saxon  column  near  which  bis  mountnent  etands,  are  painted  a  num- 
ber of  white  Blags;  whether  this  animal  formed  his  armorial  device,  or 
whether  they  were  placed  there  in  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  monarch  waa  conveyed  to  his  last  home,  we  know  not  Pauing  outof 
the  church,  a  very  different  kind  of  monument  attracts  the  eye.  At  the 
foot  of  a  marble  atatue,  the  simple  name  of  "  Edward  Jenner  "  ia  suffi- 
cient epitaph  for  one  of  the  greatest  heaefactora  to  the  human  race. 

The  Cathedral  in  this 
place  has  few  superior  in 
size  in  the  kingdom,  being 
427  feet  in  length,  and 
IS4in  breadth.  The  tower 
£29  feet  in  height,  square 
and  maaaivo,  in,  perhaps, 
the  most  atriking  feature 
of  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  A  gallery  which 
connecia  the  upper  side 
aisles  ofthechoir.u  known 
as  the  tohupcring  galfery, 
and  although  aeventy-five 
feet  long,  transmits  sounds 
however  low,  in  the  moec 
distinct  manner.  Ou  the 
wall  of  the  passage  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  written. 


Olauefter  Cathedrtd. 


"  Donbt  not  but  God.  vho  «ta  oa  high. 
Thy  secret  prayers  can  hear; 
When  a  dead  wall,  thus  cnnDingly 
CoDTays  toft  whisper*  to  the  ear." 

The  cloiaterfl,  erected  in  1390,  and  which  are  atrangely  placed  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  cathedral,  are  perhapa  the  most  perfect  remaining  in 
England  ;  indeed  they  are  almost  as  sharp,  in  all  their  beautiful  detaila, 
aa  the  day  they  were  first  cut.  The  very  curious  lavatoriea  are  still  pre- 
aerred  ;  and  in  the  dim  light  we  can,  with  ease,  imagine  a  row  of  ahavea 
monks  cooling  their  crowns  with  ihe  pure  element 

A  ahort  distance  from  ihe  Cathedral,  in  St  Mary'a  Square,  a  monu- 
ment irerected  to  Bishop  Hooper,  On  this  very  street  the  martyr  had 
suffered  at  the  stake.  He  was  promoted  to  the  aee  of  Gloucester  by 
Edward  VI,  where  he  airenunualy  opposed  Gardiner  and  Bonner; 
on  the  death  of  the  yoimg  king,  however,  he  was  marked  out  for  deatnio* 
tion.     When  hia  frienda  perceived  what  would  be  his  ^e  if  be  remained 


at  hia  post,  they  urged  him  to  fly  ;  but  he  replied,  '-  Once  did  I  fly,  but 
now  I  am  called  to  this  place,  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  die  with  my  sheep.' 
Having  been  examined,  and  hia  faith  declared  heretical  by  Qardiiier,  ne 


waa  for  some  time  confined  in  Newgate,  and  then  conducted  to  Gloucea- 
,  where  he  waa  burned  on  Saturday,  February  9lh,  1555,  that  being 
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Whitefielit  Hand  WHHng, 

GEORGE  WHITEFIELD,  an  eloquent  itinerant  preacher,  was 
bom  in  Gloucester,  England,  December  16,  1714.  After  having 
made  some  progress  in  classical  learning,  he  was  obliged  to  assist 
his  mother,  who  kept  an  inn,  in  her  business ;  but  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  one  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  whose  piety 
was  ardent  and  singular  like  his  own.  From  the  strict  rules  and 
methods  of  life  which  these  young  men  followed,  they  were  call- 
ed methodists,  and  they  were  founders  of  the  sect  thus  denominated. 
Mr.  Whitefield's  benevolent  zeal  led  him  to  visit  the  poor  and  even 
to  search  out  the  miserable  objects  in  the  jails,  not  only  to  dimi- 
nish their  wants,  but  that  he  might  impart  to  them  the  consolations 
and  hopes  of  the  gospel.  He  took  orders  being  ordained  by  the 
bishop,  June  20,  1736,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  chiu-ch 
at  Gloucester.  When  a  complaint  was  afterwards  entered  with  the 
bishop,  that  by  his  sermon  he  drove  fifteen  persons  mad,  the  wor- 
thy prelate  only  expressed  a  wish,  that  the  madness  might  not  be 
forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday. 

After  preaching  at  varioiu  places  he  was  induced  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wesley,  who 
was  in  Georgia,  to  embark  for  America.  He  arri7ed  at  Savannah,  May  7,  1738.  Af- 
ter laboring  in  this  place  with  unwearied  fidelity  for  several  months  to  promote  the 
interests  of  religion,  he  embarked  for  £ngland  on  the  6th  of  September.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  at  Oxford,  by  Bishop  Benson,  January  14,  1739.  In  November  he 
again  arrived  in  America,  and  he  travelled  through  the  middle  and  southern  colonies, 
dispensing  the  Gospel  to  immense  multitudes.  In  September,  1740,  he  arrived  at 
Rhode  Island  from  Savannah,  having  been  invited  by  the  ministers  of  Boston,  and 
he  preached  in  different  parts  of  New  England.  At  the  end  of  October,  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  he  soon  returned  to  Georgia.  He  was  much  occupied  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  orphan  house  near  Savannah.  In  January.  1741,  he  sailed  for  England. 
He  arrived  again  in  America,  in  October,  1744,  and  he  now  spent  between  three  and 
four  years  in  this  country.  In  March,  1748,  he  went  to  the  Bermudas,  and  in  July, 
he  reached  London.  Having  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  fourth  time,  he  arrived  at 
Savannah,  October  27,  1751,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  in  April,  1752.  In  hia 
fifth  visit  to  the  New  World  he  remained  here  from  May  1754,  to  March  1766.  His 
sixth  voyage  brought  him  to  Virginia,  in  August  1768,  and  he  did  not  set  sail  again 
for  Great  Britain  till  June  1765.  For  the  seventh  and  last  time  his  zeal  to  do  good 
induced  him  to  brave  the  dangers  of.  the  ocean,  and  he  landed  upon  the  American 
shore  November  80,  1769,  never  again  to  leave  it  After  preaching  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  he  died  suddenly  at  Newburyport,  Massachussets,  September  80, 1770, 
ia  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  .  Perhaps  no  man  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  ever 
labored  with  such  indefatigable  zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  salvation,  as  Mr. 
Whitefield.  No  preacher  ever  had  such  astonishing  power  over  the  passions  of  hia 
auditory,  or  was  attended  by  such  multitudes,  as  he  sometimes  addressed  in  the  fields. 

23 
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In  the  early  periods  of  hulife  he  was  guilty  in  some  instances  of  nncharitableness  and 
indiscretion  *,  bat  he  afterwards  had  uie  macnianimity  to  confess  his  fault  He  was, 
in  reality,  a  man  of  a  very  liberal  and  catholio  spirit,  for  he  had  little  attachment  to 
forms,  and  embraeod  all,  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity.  His  life  was  spent  in 
most  disinterested  and  benerolent  exertion.  The  following  lines  will  show  tne  opi- 
nion,  which  w^s  formed  of  his  character  by  the  evangelical  poet,  Gowper. 

4 

He  loVd  the  world,  that  hated  him ;  the  tear, 
That  dropp'd  upon  his  bible,  was  sincere ; 
Assail'd  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life, 
And  he,  that  fora'd,  and  he,  that  through  the  dart^ 
Had  each  a  brothei^s  interest  in  his  hesirt 
Paul's  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unbriVd 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  transcribed ; 
Like  him  he  labored,  and  like  him,  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  where'er  he  went. 
Blush,  calumny  I  and  write  upon  his  tomb. 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  thee  room, 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Which,  aim'd  at  him,  have  pierc'd  th'  offended  skies 
And  say,  blot  out  my  sin,  confessed,  deplor'd, 
Against  thine  image  in  thy  saint,  0  Lord  I 

Berkley  Castle,  sixteen  miles  from  Gloucester,  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  a  castellated  building  in  good  repair.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  historical  events,  the  most  memorable  of  which  is 
the,  savage  murder  of  King  Edward  II.  His  heart  was  inclosed 
in  a  silver  vessel,  and  a  procession,  of  which  the  Berkeley  family 
formed  a  part,  attended  the  body  to  Gloucester,  where  it  was  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral.  After  the  death  of  the  King,  Lord  Berke- 
ley entertained  dueen  Isabella,  and  her  paramour  Mortimer  at  the 
castle. 


EDWARD  JENNER. 

Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  was  bom  in 
the  vicarage  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  May  17th,  1749. 
He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was  indebted  for  his  educa- 
tion to  the  care  and  solicitude  of  an  elder  brother.  Having  chosen 
the  profession  of  medicine,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  the 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  Having  finished  his  prelimi- 
nary studies,  he  returned  to  his  native  village  to  practice  his  at- 
tention to  natural  history.  His  remarks  on  the  singular  and  ano- 
malous habits  of  the  cuckoo,  excited  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  found  a  place  in  their  printed  transactions. 

In  the  great  dairy  county  of  Gloucester,  where  Jenner's  destiny  had 
placed  bim,  it  was  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  a  disease  was  communicated 
from  the  teats  of  the  cows  to  the  hands  of  the  milkers,  by  which  the 
latter  were  ever  afterwards  protected  from  the  small-pox.     While  a  stu- 
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dent  at  Sodbury,  a  young  countrywoman  came  to  seek  advice.  The 
subject  of  flmalUpox  being  mentioned,  she  observed,  *'  I  cannot  take  that 
disease,  for  I  have  had  the  cow-pox."  This  incident  rivited  the  attention 
of  Jenner,  and  was  never  afterwards  effaced.  For  twenty  years  he 
brooded  over  the  subject,  collected  facts,  and  made  experiments ;  till  at 
last,  being  fully  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  had  compassed  the 
whole  bearings  of  the  subject,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  presenting 
the  great  discovery  as  a  gitl  to  mankind. 

Jenner's  discovery  was  first  published  in  1798.  It  was  his  intention 
that  it  should  have  appeared  in  the  tranactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  but 
some  of  the  learned  members  hinted  in  a  friendly  manner,  that  he  should 
be  cautious  not  to  diminish  the  partial  fame  which  his  account  of  the 
cuckoo  had  already  gained  him,  by  advocating  so  improbable  a  theory. 
On  the  publication  of  his  *'  Inquiry,"  he  proceeded  to  London,  to  exhi* 
bit  to  the  profession  Jiis  process  of  vaccination.  He  remained  there  for 
two  months  in  the  great  metropolis,  without  getting  any  medical  man  to 
make  a  trial  of  it,  or  any  patient  to  submit  to  the  process.  He  was  even 
caricatured  as  a  magician,  who  by-and-by  would  turn  the  human  race  into 
cows.  Yet  time  and  circumstances,  and  his  own  tact  and  perseverance, 
after  many  difficulties,  brought  him  many  friends  and  supporters.  After 
the  tide  had  turned  in  his  favor,  there  were  individuals,  who,  at  one  time 
scoffed  at  his  theory,  were  now  base  enough  to  appropriate  the  discovery 
to  themselves  or  others. 

From  Great  Britain,  vaccination  extended  rapidly  to  the  Continent. 
In  America  the  early  cases  were  most  successful,  and  at  last,  the  remotest 
countries  in  the  world  began  to  share  in  its  benefits,  and  the  name  of 
Jenner  became  known  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Jenner's  per- 
sonal appearance  was  not  very  striking,  beirg  rather  under  the  middle 
size.  Although  he  had  the  honor  of  a  personal  introduction  to  the  great-, 
est  men,  and  monarchs  of  the  age,  he  ever  retained  his  native  simplicity 
and  artlessness  of  manner.  He  died  January  26th,  1823,  of  apoplexy, 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  retained  his  general  health 
and  mental  power  unimpaired  to  the  last.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  of  Berkeley,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  professional  brethren. 


CHELTENHAM. 

Cheltenham  competes  with  Bath  as  a  fashionable  resort  for  vale- 
tudinarians, real  or  imaginary.  It  is  situated  in  Gloucestershire, 
eighty-eight  miles  west  from  London,  and  thirty-nine  and  a-half 
north-east  of  Bath.  The  situation  is  exceedingly  delightful,  being 
remarkably  well  sheltered  by  the  range  of  Coteswold  hills  on  the 
north-east,  and  having  an  exposure  to  the  south  and  west ;  it  is  on 
this  account  preferred  to  all  other  towns  in  England,  by  persons 
from  India  and  other  hot  climates.     Besides  being  attractive  from 
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the  salubrity  and  mildness  of  its  climate,  Cheltenham,  like  Bath, 
possesses  mineral  springs  reckoned  of  value  for  medical  purposes,  but 
particularly  for  invalids  with  diseased  livers.  There  are'  several 
springs,  some  of  which  are  chalybeate,  but  their  properties  and 
strength  are  liable  to  variation.  Cheltenham  is  laid  out  in  a  very 
ornamental  manner,  with  walks  ^nd  pleasure-grounds,  and  may  be 
described,  as  perhaps,  the  prettiest  town  of  a  small  size  in  Eng- 
land. As  in  Bath,  the  expense  of  living  is  very  great.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  in  1831,  was  22,942. 

The  medicinal  waters  for  which  the  place  has  become  so  celebrated, 
appear  to  have  been  first  brought  into  notice  about  the  year  1740.  From 
that  period  they  have  risen  in  public  estimation.  In  1788,  George  III, 
being  in  poor  health,  was  advised  to  try  the  waters  of  Cheltenham.  He 
accordingly  came  with  his  family,  and  it  seemed  to  the  townsmen  from 
this  circumstance,  that  the  climax  of  their  prosperity  was  nearly  complete. 
The  influx  of  royalty  and  fashion  produced  a  golden  harvest,  not  only 
for  the  townsfolk,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  villages  also. 
The  newspapers  of  the  times,  say,  that  "in  consequence  of  the  overflow 
of  Cheltenham,  Tewkesbury  and  Frestbury  are  crowded.  Lodgings 
have  increased  in  such  a  degree  and  at  such  a  rate,  that  for  apartments 
let  the  preceding  season  for  three  guineas,  no  less  than  twenty-five  gui- 
neas have  been  asked  and  received."  As  no  mansion  existed  in  the 
town  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  residence  of  the  monarch,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Fauconbridge  on  Bays'  Hill,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  was 
rented,  as  thd  only  house  that  could  afford  even  scanty  accommodation  ; 
and  one  of  the  merriest  chapters  in  the  "  Diary  "  of  "  the  merry  little 
Burney,"  relates  to  the  shifts  the  royal  family  and  suit  were  put  to  while 
sojourning  therein.  "  The  king,"  she  tells  us,  ''  was  the  only  man  that 
slept  in  the  house ;  "  all  the  male  attendants  were  lodged  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  "  The  Royals,"  as  she  humorously  calls  them,  were  forced 
to  take  all  their  meals  in  one  room  ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  York  came 
to  pay  his  royal  father  a  visit,  the  wooden  house  was  carried  from  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  and  planted  upon  Bays'  Hill,  contiguous  to  the 
royal  palace.  As  for  the  maids  of  honor,  they  were  obliged  to  take  tea 
in  one  of  the  passages,  and  to  make  the  hall  their  audience-chamber ; 
and  all  who  have  read  the  '*  Diary,"  will  remember  the  flirtations  of  the 
pleasant  little  Burney  with  Mr.  Farley,  and  their  surreptitious  readings 
of  Akenside,  and  Falconer's  "  Shipwreck."  The  waters  having,  as  was 
reported,  much  improved  the  king's  health,  the  fount  at  which  he  had 
quaffed,  was  re-christened  the  Royal  Old  Wells,  and  the  fortune  of  Ohel. 
tenham  was  at  once  made.  Year  by  year  it  became  a  more  fashionable 
place  of  resort,  and  in  1797,  the  inhabitants  had  increased  to  2,700,  and 
the  houses  to  530,  or  nearly  double  the  number  it  contained  in  1666. 
Since  then,  especially  in  the  present  century,  the  increase  has  been  re- 
markably rapid.  In  1804,  it  contained  710  houses,  and  3,076  inhabitants. 
It  is  supposed,  that  at  this  present  time,  (1854),  that  the  inhabitants  num. 
ber  more  than  40,000. 

Among  the  interesting  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cheltenham,  is  Sndeley  Castle, 
about  a  mile  soath  by  east  of  the  little  town  of  Winchcomb,  seven  miles  from  Chel- 
tenham.   The  drive  to  that  spot  is  Uirougli  ttie  most  charming  hill-countr}'  imagi- 
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sable.  The  oastle  wasboilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.  by  Ralph  LordBoteler,  on  thet 
site  of  a  more  aQcient  castle.  It  is  still  imposing  in  size,  ana  before  it  was  rained  in 
the  civil  wars,  it  must  have  extended  over  a  large  space  of  ground.  It  lias  been  pur* 
chased  lately  by  two  gentlemen,  who  have  restored  much  of  it  to  its  original  condi- 
tion, and  enriched  its  interior  with  a  large  portion  of  Horace  Walpole's  collec- 
tion from  Strawberry  Hill,  and  with  many  valuable  historical  pictures.  One  very 
interesting  association  connected  with  this  stronghold  is,  that  it  contained  some  years 
since  the  remains  of  Catherine  Parr,  the  surviving  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  She  mar- 
ried Lord  Seymour,  of  Sudeley  Castle,  in  1548,  and  died  in  child-birth,  as  it  was 
alleged,  but  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  her  husband  In 
1782,  her  coffin  was  opened,  and  the  body  found  in  a  most  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion :  a  few  years  later,  however,  a  company  of  drunken  brutes  dug  up  her  remains 
in  tiie  dead  of  the  nisht  and  mutilated  them;  and  she  now  liei  interred  in  the  parish 
church,  a  plain  stone  t>eing  all  that  marks  her  resting-plaoe. 


HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  SHREWSBURY. 

Hereford,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  stands 
on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Wye.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
being  a  military  station  among  the  Saxons.  Strongly  fortified  and 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  it  was  for  a  long  period  a  seat  of 
war  in  the  contests  between  the  rival  countries.  It  is  situated 
thirty-two  miles  from  Worcester  and  136  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 
Population  about  11,000 

The  peculiar  customs  and  tenures  held  in  this  city,  during  the  early 
ages,  were  of  so  interesting  a  character,  that  we  give  the  following 
abridged  extract  from  the  Doomsday  Book,  which  conveys  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  ,at  that  period  and  at  the 
present  time. 

Hereford  was,  during  the  reign  of  Sdward  the  Confessor,  governed  by 
an  officer  or  bailiff  appointed  by  the  crown,  whose  consent  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  before  any  inhabitant  could  leave  the  city  :  he  mieht  then 
sell  his  house  to  any  person  who  would  perform  the  usual  service ;  but 
one-tbtrd  part  of  the  price  given  was  paid  to  the  king's  officer.  If  any 
inhabitant  was  unable  through  poverty  to  discharge  the  accustomed  dues 
to  the  crown,  bis  house  became  forfeited,  and  the  bailiff  was  to  provide 
another  tenant,  and  take  care  that  the  dues  were  collected.  The  owner 
of  an  entire  dwelling-bouse  within  the  walls,  paid  sevenpence  farthing 
annually,  besides  fourpence  towards  providing  war-horses  :  he  was  also 
obliged  to  mow  grass  in  the  king's  manor  of  M arden,  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  to  attend  one  other  day  when  ordered  by  the  sheriff,  to  col- 
lect hey  together.  He  who  kept  a  horse,  attended  the  sheriff,  three  times 
in  the  year,  to  the  hundred  courts,  and  to  that  of  Wormelow.  When 
the  king  hunted  in  Haywood  Forest,  every  house  was  to  furnish  one  man 
to  assist  in  taking  the  game.  Other  inhabitants  not  possessing  entire 
dwelling-houses,  provided  door-keepers  for  the  hall  whenever  the  king 
attended  in  person.  On  the  death  of  any  one  who  had  served  with  a 
war-horse,  the  king  was  entitled  to  his  horse ;  where  no  horse  was 
kept,  ten  shillings  were  paid  to  the  king,  or,  in  default,  possession  was 
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taken  of  his  boaae  and  land*  :  if  tiny  one  died  withoat  having  diapoaed 
of  hia  eflecta,  the  whole  became  the  property  of  the  crown. 

These  customs  prevailed  within  the  walla  :  those  in  the  suburbs  were 
Bimilar,  except  that  in  the  latter,  the  owner  of  tbe  house  paid  only  three- 
pence fanhing.  Other  regulations  were  ci»nmoD  to  both  ;  and  when  tha 
wife  of  any  inhabitant  brewed,  twopence  waa  paid  by  ancient  custom. 
There  were  six  smiths,  and  each  of  item  paid  one  penny  for  bis  forge, 
and  furnished  120  ferra  from  the  king's  iron,  for  which  each  was  paid 
threepence,  nor  were  they  subject  to  any  other  service.  There  were 
also  seven  moneyers,  one  of  whom  belonged  to  tbe  bishop.  When  a 
coinage  tooli  place,  every  moneyer  paid  eighteen  pence  for  the  libertT 
of  procuring  bullion;  and  on  their  return  with  it,  each  paid  twenty  shil- 
lings daily  to  the  king  during  one  month  ;  and  the  bishop's  moneyer  paid 
the  same  to  the  bishop.  When  the  king  came  to  Hereford,  the  mouey- 
ers  coined  as  much  as  he  ordered;  but  the  king  furnished  the  silver  to 
make  it :  each  of  the  moneyers  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  mc  and  toke, 
by  which  they  were  exempted  from  the  customvy  payments.  On  the 
death  of  either  of  the  king's  moneyers,  twenty  shillings  were  paid  to  the 
crown  as  a  relief ;  but  if  he  died  without  having  disposed  of  his  effects, 
the  king,  as  in  other  cases,  took  possession  of  tbe  whole.  If  tbe  sheriff 
went  inlo  Wales,  the  moneyers  attended  him ;  and  every  one  of  them 
refusing  to  go  after  summons  to  that  effect,  paid  a  fine  of  forty  shillings 
to  the  king. 

About  one  tulle  north- 
westward from  the  city, 
on  an  angle  of  the  roEM 
formed  by  its  branching 
off  in  two  directions,  the 
one  towards  Stretford- 
bridge,  the  other  towards 
Hay,  is  the  remains  of  a 
stone  cross,  locally  term, 
ed  tha  "  white-cross." 
The  base  consiits  of  an 
bexagooal  flightof  seven 
steps,  measuring  ten  feet 
WhiU-Crau,  Sn^orJ.  «««•» '"  ie^g^^  attbe  bot- 

tom, and  gradually  de- 
creunng  in  length,  each  step  bmng  eleven  inches  in  height  and  twelve  in 
breadth.  The  first  and  only  remaining  stage  of  tbe  shaft  is  also  hexa- 
gonal, its  height  being  six  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  each  face  two  feeL 
Above  is  an  embattled  parapet,  with  the  mouldings  and  base  of  a  second 
division  of  the  shaft;  but  this  has  long  since  disappeared. 

A  view  of  thia  cross  is  given  in  the  engraving  above,  which  conveys 
a  very  good  idea  of  its  present  appearance,  and  also  of  its  local  situation. 
Tradition  ascribes  the  erection  of  this  cress  to  bishop  Cantilupe,  who, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  returning  fr^m  bis  palace  at  Sugwas  to- 
^vards  Hereford,  when  the  bells  of  his  cathedral  commenced  ringing, 
without  any  human  agency  ;  and  in  commemoration  of  so  miraculous  an 
event,  he  caused  a  cross  to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  the  sounds  bad  first 
attracted  his  notice. 
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Worcester,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situ* 
ated  at  the  east  side  of  the  river  Severn,  36  miles  north-east  of 
Bristol,  111  north-west  of  London.  Population  upwards  of  26,000. 
This  place  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  was  the  seat 
of  a  viceroy.  In  the  early  part  of  king  Alfred's  reign,  the  city 
was  ruined  by  the  Danes ;  it  was,  however,  rebuilt  in  894.  Worces- 
ter, during  the  period  of  its  eventful  history,  has  suffered  much 
from  various  wars,  pestilence,  and  fires.  During  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween Charles  I,  and  the  Parliament,  the  devoted  adherance  of 
Worcester  to  the  royal  cause,  gives  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  ge- 
neral history  of  that  period.  It  was  the  first  city  that  openly  de- 
clared for  the  king,  and  it  was  the  last  place  where  a  battle  was 
fought ;  for  here  it  was  that  the  Second  Charles  made  a  last  stand 
for  the  crown.  The  day  was  Cromwell's ;  he  gained  possession 
of  the  town^  and  Charles  narrowly  escaped  l^y  the  back  door  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was  quartered,  while  Colonel  Cobbet  was 
entering  at  the  froiit  to  make  him  prisoner. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  in  Worcester,  is  its  Cathedral,  in  which  is  the 
monument  or  King  John,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons  of  their  day.  The 
see  was  founded  in  680,  by  Ethelred,  King  of  Mercia,  and  the  first  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  was  probably  erected  about  that  period.  The  present  structure  was  finished 
in  1089,  by  St  Wulstan.  It  is  recorded  that  when  Bishop  Wulstan  saw  the  workmen 
pulling  down  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  he  wept  One  of  his  attendants  expostu- 
lated with  him,  reminding  him  he  ought  rather  to  rejoice,  as  he  was  preparing  in  its 
place  an  edifice  of  greater  splendor,  and  more  proportioned  to  the  large  number  of 
his  monks.  He  replied,  "I  think  far  otherwise:  we  poor  wretches  destroy  the  works 
of  our  forefathers,  only  to  get  praise  to  ourselves:  that  happy  age  of  holy  men  knew 
not  how  to  build  stately  churches,  but  under  any  roof  they  offered  up  living  temples 
unto  God,  and  by  their  examples  incited  those  under  their  care  to  do  the  same ',  out 
we,  on  the  contrary,  neglecting  the  care  of  souls,  labor  to  heap  up  stones." 

SuREwsBURT,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Shropshire,  is  154 
miles  north-west  of  London.  Population  about  22,000.  The 
town  lies  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  county,  situated  on  two  gentle 
declivities,  and  is  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Severn  into  a  pe- 
ninsula, somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  having  an  isthmus 
not  more  than  300  yards  across.  Shrewsbury  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  occupied  or  built  sometime  in  the  fifth  century,  as  an 
asylum  for  the  fugitive  Britons  from  the  devastation  of  their  Saxon 
invaders. 

The  British  named  the  place  Pemgevem  ;  the  Saxons  Scrchhn-hyrig  : 
both  are  synonymous,  importing  a  fenced  eminence,  covered  with  shrubs. 
The  ancient  Welsh  called  it— and  do  so  to  this  day — AmmtpyMg,  **  the 
Delight"  The  Normans,  Scnvpesberie^  and  subsequently,  SalopeMherie 
and  Schroibury^  from  whence  is  formed  its  present  nam &— Shrewsbury 
and  Salop.    Leland  thus  beautifully  explains  the  etymology  : — 

Built  on  a  hill,  fair  Salop  greets  the  eye, 
While  Severn,  like  an  eel,  curves  gliding  by: 
Two  bridges  cross  the  bark-conveying  stream, 
And  British  alders  gave  the  town  a  name. 

The  town  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  events 
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in  hifitory,  and  has  been  a  place  of  importance  from  the  earliest  agea. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  had  Bve  churches.  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  a  kinsmaa  of  William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  large  castle 
here,  lo  place  of  one  destroyed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  insurgents,  and  the 
Welsh,  who  burned  the  town  in  1068.  The  town  and  castle  were  sur- 
rendered to  Henry  I ;  they  were  besieged  in  Stephen's  wars,  re-taken 
by  Henry,  son  of  Maud,  afterwards  Henry  II,  who  gave  the  town  a 
charter ;  but  the  earliest  charter  extant,  is  of  Richard  L  In  the  wars 
between  the  English  and  ihe  Welsh,  the  town  was  an  important  rendez- 
vous ;  and  in  1283,  a  Parliament  was  held  here.  Edward  I  resided  here 
in  1277  ;  and  September  30,  1283  was  held  here  a  Parliament,  "the  first 
national  convention  in  which  the  Commons  had  any  share  by  legal  au- 
thority," In  1398-9,  Richard  II  adjourned  from  Westminster  here,  his 
**  Great  Parliament."  The  next  great  event  was  the  memorable  battle 
of  Shrewsbury,  July  22,  1403,  fought  about  three  miles  distant  from  the 
castle,  at  a  place  called  Battlefield.  The  Queen  of  Edward  IV  resided 
at  Shrewsbury ;  and  in  Shrewsbury^  Richmond  was  first  proclaimed  - 
king  (Henry  VII.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I,  Shrewsbury  contri- 
buted money  and  plate  to  recruit  the  royal  forces,  but  the  town  was  sur- 
prised  and  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1644. 

Among  the  public  buildings  is  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School, 
founded  by  Edward  VI ;  and  where  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  edu- 
cated the  gallant  Sidney,  "  the  miracle  of  the  age."  It  is  built  of  free 
stone,  in  the  Italianized  Tudor  style. 


OXFORD. 

The  city  of  Oxford,  which  is  likewise  the  County  town,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  picturesque  cities  in  Europe. 
The  neighboring  country  has  long  been  admired  by  the  lovers  of 
nature  and  historical  antiquity.  The  large  proportion  of  ground 
covered  by  the  University,  its  public  buildings,  the  various  colleges, 
the  majestic  spires,  domes,  towers,  and  gardens,  are  very  striking 
to  the  stranger  who  visits  the  place.  The  city  is  seated  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Isis  and  Cherwell,  fifty-four 
miles  north-west  from  London.     Population  about  26,000. 

Oxford  is  of  remote  antiquity  and  has  been  the  scene  of  impor- 
tant events  in  history.  In  1142,  the  Empress  Matilda  was  besieged 
within  its  walls  by  king  Stephen.  The  garrison  having  been  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  Matilda,  taking 
advantage  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  clad  herself  and  her  four 
knights  in  white  linen,  and  effected  her  escape  over  the  ice,  and 
through  the  snow,  which  at  that  time'the  place  was  surrounded. 
During  the  civil  wars,  Oxford  was  distinguished  for  its  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  king.     After  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  Charles  I,  with 
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hia  two  sons,  and  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  his  nephews, 
came  to  Oxford.  His  majesty,  with  his  court  and  army,  entered 
the  city  October  29th,  1642,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  it 
his  head-quarters  till  he  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Scots  at  New- 
wark  in  1646.  The  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Stuart 
family  was  firm  to  the  last. 


Vitu  of  llu  Citg  of  Oifuri. 

The  University  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  has  been  contend- 
ed that  there  were  schools  here  in  the  British  and  Saxon  times,  and 
that  king  Alfred  only  restored  those  already  gone  to  decay  by  the 
barbarity  of  the  times.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  has  been  known  and  recognized  as  such  for  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  and  governed  by  laws  and  regulations,  and 
endowed  with  privileges  and  immunities,  which  were  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  sovereign  and  the  courts  of  law  during  a  period  of  many 
centuries.  In  {vocess  of  time  these  regulations  became  confused 
and  contradictory,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Chancellorship  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  that  a  well  digested  body  of  statutes  was  compiled. 

The  University  of  Oxfoi5  consists  of  a  number  of  Colleges  and 
Halls,  acting  together  in  a  corporate  capacity,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford." The  Colleges  are  incorporated  bodies,  endowed  by  their 
founders  and  others  with  estates  and  benefices ;  out  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  estates,  as  well  as  other  resources.  The  Heads, 
and  Senior  and  Junior  members  on  the  Foundation,  receive  an  in- 
come, and  the  expenses  of  the  colleges  are  defrayed.  Members 
not  on  the  Foundation,  called  Independent  Members,  reside  entirely 
at  their  own  expense. 

34 
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Tlie  Dependent  M«mben,  or  those  on  the  foundation,  eonBist  of  the  Hends,  FeUow% 
(ealled  6tudente  at  Christ  Charch,)  Scholars,  (called  Demies  at  Magdalen,  and  Post- 
masters at  Merton,)  Chaplains,  Bible-clerks,  Sery iters,  and  ChorisUirs :  these  have  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  their  College.  The  senior  members  are  appointed  Tutors, 
and  receive  classes  of  students  at  their  apartments,  to  prepare  them  for  public  exami- 
nation; the  Chaplains  and  Bible-clerks  perform  Divine  Service ;  the  Servitors  formerly 
waited  at  table.  The  Independent  members  comprehend  the  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  fellow-commoners,  and  commoners,  all  of  whom  reside  at  their  own  expense ; 
some,  however,  are  assisted  by  grants  of  mone^,  termed  in  University  language,  **  Ex- 
hibitions ;"  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  prmcipal  Lon- 
don companies. 

There  are  nineteen  Colleges  and  five  Halls ;  the  latter  not  incorpoi-a- 
ted  bodies,  bat  enjoying  the  same  privileges  as  the  colleges.  Each  col- 
lege  and  hall  has  a  resident  governor,  under  the  titles  of  Dean,  Principal, 
President,  Provost,  Rector,  Warden,  or  Master ;  these  are  assisted  in 
the  government  of  their  respective  societies  by  the  senior  members  on 
the  foundation,  who  hold  the  offices  of  Dean,  Censor,  &;c.,  while  the 
financial  business  of  the  society  is  intrusted  to  one  or  more  Bursars,  or 
Treasurers  of  the  college,  who  receive  all  dues  and  pay  all  demands. 

The  Heads  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  Canons  of  Christ  Church, 

have  the  privilege  of  marrying ;  they  have  houses,  or,  as  they  are  usually 

termed,  lodgings,  in  or  attached  to  their  establishments.     Independent 

.  students  are  sometimes  married,  but  in  that  case,  they  enter  at  one  of  the 

Halls  and  reside  in  private  lodgings. 

Each  student  has  a  bed>room,  and  one  or  two  sitcing-roonots,  furnished 
at  his  own  expense,  for  which,  if  not  on  the  foundation,  he  pays  rent  to 
the  College.  Prayers  are  read  in  the  various  Chapels  three  times  in 
each  day,  and  every  member  is  expected  to  attended  a  certain  number 
of  services  during  the  week.  Each  Society  has  a  Hall  or  Refectory,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  Society  assembles  to  dine ;  and  a  Common  Room 
to  which  the  members  afterwards  retire. 

The  College  gates,  throughout  the  University,  are  shut  at  nine  o'clock, 
after  which  time  all  junior  members  entering  the  gates,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  *'  knocking  in,'*  are  reported  to  the  College  authorities, 
who,  if  very  late,  reprove  them  and  give  them  a  literary  task,  entitled  an 
*' Impoiitum"  Great  offenses  are  punished  by  rustication,  {L  e.  being 
sent  from  College  for  a  time,)  or  expulsion. 

The  Chancellor  is  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  University,  but  he 
only  appears  officially,  on  particular  occasions ;  as  does  the  High  Steward, 
whose  duty  is  to  assist  the  Chancellor  in  the  administration  of  justice 
on  certain  grave  occasions.  The  chief  resident  officer  is  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor, (who  is  always  the  Head  of  the  College,  nominated  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  holding  office  for  four  years ;)  he,  in  conjuction  with  the 
Proctors,*  who  are  the  Peace  Officers  of  the  University,  are  elected  an- 

'  Hm  oflBee  of  the  Proctors  is  one  of  srest  power  ind  distfaictioo.  The  qnettioB  of  the  niitare  of  the 
discipline  br  which  the  Stadenti  in  earlier  timet  were  regaUted,  in  their  Hiills  or  Inns,  must  be  left  to 
eoaleetara,  in  ronieqoeace  of  the  defldeacy  of  enthentle  records  to  cstsbllsh  •  oertiiiitsr.  It  is  most 
probable  that  they  recognized  the  authority  of  a  principal  appointed  by  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Unireniiy, 
who  was  Inretted  with  satfleient  power  to  maint«in  doe  order ;  bnt.  In  conseqnence  of  the  desaltory 
method  of  edacatloB,  the  Inrrease  of  Sludenli,  attracted  by  the  fiirae  of  the  place,  was  so  great,  num- 
berinc  at  one  period  orer  20.000,  who  Hocked  to  Oxford  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  Chancellor 
fonnd  Ms  own  Individual  authorinr  fauuflkient  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  Frequent 
tumults  took  plaoe  between  the  scholars  and  townspeople,  often  atti*nded  with  serere  results.  The 
most  dread^il  of  these  dire  conflicts  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third;  it  commenced 
on  the  Feast  of  St  Scholastics,  the  10th  of  February,  1354.  and  continned  for  three  days.  The  quarrel 
began  at  a  taTera  styled  "  The  Mermaid,"  situated  at  a  spot  called  •*  PeBnytess,"  or  •*  Batter  Bench,'' 


Dually,  from  the  Fellows  of  the  several  colleges  in  rotation,  presides  over 
the  assembly  of  the  heads  of  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  senior  members  of 
the  colleges,  which  meeting  is  called  a  Convocation  :  the  proceedings  of 
this  Assembly  are  conducted  in  Latin,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
This  body  has  power  to  make  laws  for  the  whole  University  ;  it  being 
understood  that  every  measure  must,  previously  to  being  proposed  to 
Convocation,  have  the  approbation  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  which  con- 
sists of  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  the  two  Proctors  only. 

The  University  sends  two  representatives  to  Parliament,  who  are  elect- 
ed  at  a  public  Convocation  of  the  Doctors  and  Regent  Masters  of  Arts. 

The  members  of  the  University,  previous  to  obtaining  a  Degree,  are 
called  Undergraduates ;  they  have  to  undergo  two  examinations,  before 
the  Public  Examining  Masters,  before  any  degree  can  be  taken  ;  the  first 
examination  called  the  Re3ponsion*,  but  more  commonly  by  the  undergrad- 
uates, the  *^LUtIe  Go  /"  and  the  succeeding,  the  Public  Examination^  or  as 
it  is  termed  in  the  University  language,  the  *'  Great  Go^  Responsions 
take  place  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  term  of  the  student's  residence  ; 
this  examination  includes  the  Classics  and  Logic,  or  the  elements  of 
Euclid.  The  Public  examination  must  be  undergone  soon  after  enter- 
ing the  fourth  year  of  residence,  and  consists  of  exercises  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  Religion,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospels  in  the  original 
Grreek,  the  Classics,  Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Latin  Com- 
position ;  to  which  the  candidate,  who  is  seeking  honors,  adds  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  names  of  the  members  who  have 
passed  the  public  examination  are  printed  and  arranged  under  four  heads, 

neiir  the  eoat  end  of  Old  CnrfikZ  Church,  between  John  de  Croydon,  the  landlord*  and  tome  aeholart 
who  were  drinking  wine  ther«).  On  the  second  evening.  Ae  townunen  called  in  the  country  people  to 
their  aesiatance.  and  thus  completely  orerpowered  the  •cholan,  a  great  nnmber  of  the  latter  being  killed 
and  wounded,  the  atreeta  whcTein  the  tumult  took  place,  being  aaid  to  hare  been  covered  with  blood. 
But  aerioua  conaequcncea  reaulted  to  the  citizona  from  thia  ontrago :  they  were  debarred  the  rifhta 
and  conaolfiKionB  of  ttie  Church ;  their  pririlngea  were  greatly  narrowed ;  heavy  flnea  were  inflicted  on 
them :  and  ttie  annual  performance  of  certain  penitential  obaervancea  from  the  civic  to  the  Univeraity 
anthoritiea  enjcrined.  which  were,  howevei,  abolished  by  the  Univeraity  in  the  year  18S5.  To  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  atrocious  scenes,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  add  to  the  power  of  the  Chan- 
cellor; charters  upon  charters  were  granted  for  this  purpose  ;  and  at  length  two  officers,  termed  Proc- 
tors, were  therefore  connected  with  him,  as  maffistonrtes,  to  aaaist  in  keeping  the  younger  students 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  decency.  Their  power  continttes  to  the  present  day,  but  greatly 
fnerensed,  and  aided  by  timtbf  the  Marshal  itnd  Police  of  the  University,  who  act  under  their  control; 
and  every  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  at  which  time  it  is  requisite  that  all  junior  mpmhers  should  be 
in  College,  they  may  be  seen  carefully  noting  (he  members  who  pass  them,  and  carrying  into  effect 
the  duties  of  their  office,  constituting  as  they  do  the  civil  magistracy  of  the  University.  To  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Ctiancellor's  office,  whenever  himself  or  his  depu^  appeared  in  the  exvcution  of  his 
duties,  he  was  preceded  bv  Bedels,  a  custom  continued  at  the  present  tune.  These  are  six  in  number ; 
three  Esquire,  and  three  Yeomen  Bedels,  who  carry  before  them  staves  or  maces  as  svmbols  of  autho- 
rity. There  is  also  another  officer,  called  a  Verger,  who,  like  the  Bedels,  carries  a  nandsome  silver 
•ndTor  mnce  before  htm.  The  following  Latin  instnrlpiions  are  legible  on  the  maces  '.-^Dininftf/^  Egu 
aum  via  et  Veritas— Jtfsrfidfie  aii«f  ArUi,  E^o  sum  via,  vita,  et  v^tas :  Columna  Philosophisa,  SciinitiaB^ 
et  Mores — Lna^  Aqnum  et  bonum  columnss  Justitiss.  The  letters  on  the  base  are  inverted ;  because, 
in  the  presence  of  majesty,  whenever  the  sovereign  visits  the  University,  and  then  only,  the  broad  or 
obtuse  ends  of  Uie  maces  are  carried  upwards  by  way  of  difference.  As  the  emersendea  of  the  Unl* 
irerrity  reqoirod,  the  Chanc^or  was  relieved  by  the  addition  of  firedi  officers.  The  dutr  of  his  Steward 
or  flencscnsUns,  was  formerly  to  allot  the  provision  for  tiie  junior  students,  bat  the  office  has  now  en- 
tirely changed  its  cbftracter,  is  usually  held  by  a  person  of  high  family,  and  is  almoat  a  sinecure,  the 
only  dutiee  of  his  office  being,  If  required  bj  the  Chancellor,  to  hear  and  determine  capital  canaea, 
whenever  a  scholar  or  privileged  person  is  tne  offending  party,  and  to  hold  tiie  University  Conrt  Leet, 
by  himself  or  deputy,  at  the  appointment  of  die  Chanoellor  or  Vice^hancellor.  The  public  orator, 
whose  office  was  established  m  1504,  has  to  write  letters  and  compose  public  addresses,  and,  as  the 
voice  of  the  University,  to  deliver  harangues  at  the  reception  of  illustrious  visitors.  The  office  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Archives  was  instituted  in  1634.  for  the  preservation  of  the  University  records,  to 
be  produced  when  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  University  are  called  into  question.  Tbie  University 
Hegistrar  attends  all  the  meetings,  records  the  acts,  receives  the  rents,  and  conducts  all  the  corporis 
business  of  Uie  University.  The  two  Proctors  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Conrt  are  Ae  legal  advocate« 
in  all  matters  coming  under  the  iurisdiction  of  that  Court  The  University  appointa  two  Clerks  of  the 
Market,  who  have  to  examine  the  quality  and  price  of  provision,  and  attend  to  the  weights  and 
iiaad  in  the  markeL    These  oonatiftnte  the  principal  goTeming  Members  of  the  Univenity. 
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termed  Claita.  Those  who  have  dUtinguished  tbemieWea  are  placed 
in  one  of  the  four  classes,  and  those  who  have  passed  only  an  ordinary 
exaniinBtion  are  emi[!ed  to  a  degree,  but  their  names  are  not  published. 
Those  who  are  fuund  imperfect,  the  Examiners  reject — or  "  Pluck." 
The  first  degree  is  Bachelor  of  Arts,  from  ibence  proceeding  to  Master 
of  Arts,  thence  to  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  or  Civil  Law,  and  finally  to  that 
of  Doctor  in  either  of  those  faculties. 

A  gentleman  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  University,  tnubt  waiton 
the  Vice-ChanccIlor,  and  Inform  him  whether  he  is  the  son  of  a  nobleman, 
baronet,  gentleman,  or  plebeian;  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles; 
pay  his  entrance  or  matriculation  fee,  and  take  an  oatb  of  obedience  to 
the  Statutes  of  the  University,  a  copy  of  which  be  receives  at  the  time  of 
admission. 


The  nembenof  theUnivemtjveu-drenMUOordlngtotheirruik  vid  dif^TM.  Til* 
Doctor  in  Divinity  hu  three  ftcademie*]  drimmw;  the  Itnt  eonaiste  of  ■  wiwn  of  tcariet 
cloth,  with  bluk  velvet  sleevca  and  facings,  a  cauock,  Nuh,  and  (carf;  the  lecond  is 
a  habit  of  •carUt  sloth,  and  a  hood  of  the  ume  eulor,  lined  vith  black,  and  a  blaek 
ailkicarf;  the  Master  of  Arts' gown  it  worn  under  hja  dress.  The  third,  which  u  the 
usual  dreu  in  which  a  Doctor  in  Divinity  appean,  !■  a  Master  of  Arte'  gown,  with 
oaMock,  sash,  and  scart 

Graduates  in  Law  and  Physio  wear  dresaea  nearly  alike.  The  Doot«r  has  three — 
the  first  is  a  govn  of  ecarlet  cloth,  vith  pink  silk  facings  and  ileeves,  and  a  round  cap 
of  btack  Telret;  the  second  coniista  of  b  habit  and  hood  of  scarlet  cloth,  the  hood 
lined,  and  the  habit  lined  with  pink  silk ;  thie  habit  is  seldom  used,  except  by  the 
Professors,  and  in  presenting  to  degrees.  The  third,  or  usual  dress  of  a  Doctor  in 
Law  or  Physic,  is  a  black  silk  gown,  richly  ornamented  with  black  lace ;  the  hood  of 
the  Bachelor  in  l<w,  worn  as  a  dress,  is  of  purple  silk,  lined  with  fOr. 

The  dress  vorn  by  the  Doctor  of  Music,  on  public  occasions,  is  of  white  damask  silk, 
with  hood,  facings,  and  sleeves  of  crimson  satin,  and  a  round  cap  of  black  velvet. 
The  ordinary  dresses  of  Doctor  and  Bachelor  in  Musie  are  similar  ti>  those  of  I««  and 
Pbysie. 

Th«  dress  of  a  Master  «f  Arts  is  a  blaek  gown,  made  of  Prin«e'«  stuff  or  erape,  with 


]«Bgd««T««,  IiaTi«g«eii«DlBr  cut  at  tlia  bottom;  the  hood  u  of  black  ulk,  lined  with 

The  gowD  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arti  is  of  Prince'*  atuff,  o 
«tl  up  at  the  elbov,  vhich  terminateii  with  ■  point;  I 
trimiDcd  with  for.    Noblemen  and  QeatleingQ-CDnuaonen.  who  graduate  ai  Bachalora 
and  Masters  of  Aria,  wear  silk  gowns. 

Noblemea  have  two  dr«ssea :  the  first  is  a  gown  of  purple  damask  «ilk,  oruameated 
with  gold  lace,  which  is  worn  on  publie  occBiioni;  the  second  is  of  black  silk,  with 
full  sleeves,  and  a  tippet  attached  to  the  shoulden;  a  square  black  felret  cap,  with 
gold  tassel,  ii  worn  with  these  dresses. 

The  dress  gown  of  the  OeDtleman-Commoner  is  of  black  silk,  richi;  omamanted 
with  ailk  tassels ;  the  undreaa  gowD  is  also  of  black  silk,  plaited  at  the  ilaeVM ;  with 
both  thcae  druaea  is  worn  a  square  black  velTct  cap,  witli  silk  tasseL 

The  ConuDoner  wears  a  gown  of  black  Prince's  stuff,  without  sleeTea,  it  has  a  broad 
strip  from  each  shoulder,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  drees,  which  are  gathered  into 
plaits  near  the  top  ;  a  sqaare  black  cloth  cap,  with  silk  tasseL 

A  Civilian  or  Studsnt  in  Ciril  I^w,  wears  a  plain  black  silk  gown,  square  eloth  cap, 
with  silk  taaseL  Memben  on  any  foundation,  who  have  oot  taken  a  degree,  wear  a 
plain  black  gown  of  Prince's  stun,  with  full  sleeves,  half  the  length  of  the  gown,  and 
a  sqiiars  black  cloth  cap,  with  silk  taaseL 

Ine  Chancellor's  dreia-robe  is  of  black  damask  silk,  spleodidly  ornamented  with 
gold  embroidery,  a  laee  band,  and  square  velvet  cap,  with  gold  taaaal ;  hii  nndresa- 
robe  ia  th«  same  aa  the  gown  of  ■  Doctor  la  Diviiiity. 


The  annexed  engraving  is 
a  view  of  the  "  Martyrs'  Mo- 
nument" in  Oxford,  erected 
in  1841,  in  memory  of  the 
martyred  prelates,  Archbish- 
op Cianmer,  and  the  Bishops 
liatimer  and  Ridley,who  suf- 
fered near  this  spot.  The 
monument  is  seventy-three 
feet  in  height,  and  is  in  the 
style  of  the  Cross  near  Walt- 
ham  Abbey,  erected  by  Ed- 
ward the  First,  in  honor  of 
his  Queen  Eleanor.  Thn 
carved  figures  of  the  martyrs 
appear  on  the  monument, 
with  appropriate  emblems. 
The  following  is  the  inscrip^ 
tion  seen  on  the  north  face 
of  the  basement  story : 

Martyr'*  JfoHvment,  Oxford. 
"To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  grateful  commetnoration  of  hie  servants, 
Thohsi  CaANUia,  Nicholas  RiDLir,  Hiau  Latimek.  prelates  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who,  near  this  spot,  yielded  their  bodies  to  be  burned;  bearing 
witness  to  the  saered  truths  which  they  had  affirmed  and  maintained  against 
the  errors  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome ;  and  rejoicing  that  to  them  it  was  given 
not  only  to  believe  in  Christ,  but  i^so  to  suffer  for  hi*  sake.  This  monoment 
waa  erected  by  pnblio  subscription,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  IS41." 
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In  St.  Mary  Map^aletM  Chnrcb,  (the  tower  of  which  ii  seen  in  the  eft- 
graving  }  is  the  "  Martyr's  Aiale,"  commemorative  of  the  martyn  in  iu 
external  decoralioDs.  In  the  sunk  paniiele  of  the  buttresBes  are  the 
lirniorial  bearinga  of  Crantner,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,'  with  those  nf  tbeit 
respective  sees,  and  into  the  cornice,  (upon  bosaos  of  foliage,)  the  iniiiala 
of  their  names — also  emblematic  devices,  such  as  the  hand  of  Craniner, 
in  the  flames,  a  paten  and  chalice,  with  the  wheat-ear  and  Tiue-branch,  an 
open  Bible,  a  fire-brand  and  crozier  taUier  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  palm 
of  triumph  crossed  by  the  fire-brand  of  torture.  The  commemorative 
devices  on  the  monument  are,  (over  Archbishop  Cranmer's  statue.)  the 

Eelican,  allusive  tu  the  saying  of  Henry  VIII,  when  he  changed  the  Arcfa- 
ishup's  arms  from  three  cranes  to  three  pelicans,  "  that  he  should  be 
ready,  as  the  pelican,  to  shed  hia  blood  for  his  young  ones."  The  panel 
below  exhibits  his  arma  coupled  with  those  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  In 
the  front  of  the  canopy,  over  Bishop  Ridley's  statue,  there  are  two  fire- 
brands taltier  with  a  mitre  over  them,  and  on  the  panel  below,  his 
family  arms,  with  those  of  the  aee  of  London ;  in  like  manner,  in  the  front 
<^  the  canopy,  over  Bishop  Latimer,  there  are  two  palm-branches  tallier, 
overlaying  a  fire-brand,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  glory  ;  his 
family  arms,  with  those  of  the  see  of  Worcester,  being  laid  on  the  panel 
below.  The  three  intermediate  sides  of  the  hexagon  are  charged  re- 
spectively with  the  following  expressive  symbols  on  shields  : — the  crown 
of  thorns  and  crown  of  glory — the  sacramental  cup  and  open  bible,  (two 
of  the  greatest  blessings  obtained  for  the  Lsiiy  by  the  triumphs  of  the 
raartyred  Bishops,)  two  crossed  palm-branches  and  two  crossed  fire- 
brands ;  these  devices  in  taltUr  being  each  on  separate  shields.* 


JOHN  HAMPDEN. 

-*        /^  /r  ,Af  _      /4—  John  Hampden  was  bom  in 

I W^ ^ll^nidrVl^  London,  in  1594,  and  at  an 
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early  age  was  entered  as  a 

gentleman-commoner  at  Mag- 

y^/yj  dalene  College,  Oxford.  After 

"'  C'  an  abode  of  three  years  in  that 

university,  he  took  chambers 

in  one  oi  the  inns  of  court, 

A*-  Jlampdin'4  SiffniUun.  and  applied  diligently  to  the 

study  of   the  law.     He  had 

made  considerable  progress  in  this  and  other  studies,  when  the 

death  of  his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  an  ample  estate.     For 

*  On  OUT  vigit  to  Oxford,  we  ware  iboirn  the  Soom.  or  Hall,  vhere  Latimer  aad 
Ridley  were  tried  for  their  livei,  the  door  of  the  prison  in  which  they  were  confined, 
snd  the  identical  spot  in  the  street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  monunieiit,  where  they  were 
burned  at  the  stskei 
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some  time  he  indulged  himself  in  the  rnirestrained  course  of  life 
usual  to  country  gentlemen ;  till  at  length  the  serious  aspect  of  the 
times,  and  probably  his  personal  connections,  brought  him  to  a 
greater  strictness  of  conduct ;  still,  however,  without  altering  the 
cheerfulness  and  affability  of  his  natural  disposition.  He  was  cou- 
sin-german,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  with  him 
attached  himself  to  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court.  He  enter- 
ed into  public  life  in  1626,  as  a  member  of  the  second  parliament 
under  Charles  I. 

About  this  time  he  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Foley,  then  the 
widow  of  £.  Knightley,  Esq.,  of  Northamptonshire.  Fcir  some  years, 
though  an  uniform  opposer  of  arbitrary  practices  in  church  and  state,  he 
acted  no  very  distinguished  part  in  parliament.  He  was,  however,  so 
determinate  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  he  was  one  of  those,  who,  in 
1637,  had  engaged  a  ship  to  expatriate  themselves  to  New  England, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  star-chamber  and 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Hume  has  endeavored  to  throw  ridicule  upon  this 
resolution  of  the  parliamentary  chiefs,  as  being  founded  upon  the  mere 
desire  **  of  enjoying  lectures  and  discourses  of  any  length  or  form  which 
pleased  them ;"  and  asks,  if  from  this  fact  *'  any  one  can  doubt  that  the 
ensuing  quarrel  was  almost  entirely  theological,  not  political  ?"  The 
question,  with  regard  to  Hampden,  is  answered  by  the  famous  transac- 
tion in  which  he  was  engaged  immediately  after  the  prohibition  of  this 
intended  emigration.  This  was,  his  resistance  to  the  illegal  demand  of 
ship-money ;  concerning  which  action  even  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that 
**  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  inquiring  who,  and 
what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  his  own  expense  and  peril,  support  the  libeity 
and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his  country,  as  he  thought, 
from  being  made  a  prey  to  the  court."  It  was  after  the  declaration  of 
the  judges  in  favor  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  ship-money,  that  Hampden 
refused  the  payment.  He  was  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
and  he  himself,  with  his  counsel,  for  twelve  days  together,  argued  the 
case  against  the  crown  lawyers  before  the  twelve  judges.  It  was  deci- 
ded  against  him  by  eight  of  the  number;  but  the  victory,  in  the  popular 
opinion,  was  on  his  side ;  and  his  reputation  was  raised  to  such  a  height 
by  this  noble  struggle,  that  he  thenceforth  received  the  appellation  of 
Patriot  Hampden  ;  a  title  which,  so  far,  seems  generally  to  be  admitted 
to  have  been  his  just  due.  His  temper  and  modesty  on  this  great  occa- 
sion did  him  as  much  credit  as  his  firmness  and  perseverance. 

From  this  period  he  was  a  leading  man  in  the  great  contest  between 
the  crown  and  the  people ;  and,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  "  his 
power  and  interest  were  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt  than  any  man's  in 
the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  of  his  rank  hath  had  in  any  time."  He 
was  a  member  of  the  long  parliament,  and  was  appointed  to  watch  the 
king's  motions  in  Scotland,  and  to  treat  on  the  part  of  the  parliament 
with  that  nation.  He  was  also  of  the  committee  for  preparing  the  charge 
against  Lord  Strafford,  and  arranging  the  evidence.  When  a  scheme 
took  place  for  admitting  some  of  the  popular  party  into  the  ministry,  the 
post  of  preceptor  to  the  young  prince  was  designed  for  Hampden,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  be  was  esteemed  for  his  literary  talents,  as  well  as 
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HampdfiC$  Mon^aneyit,   C/udffTovf- 

for  ihti  purity  of  bis  character.  This  intention  was  not  brouglit  to  efi*ect ; 
the  breach  aflurward:!  widened,  and  his  parliamentary  conduct  became 
BO  obnoxious  to  rnyally,  that  he  waa  one  of  ihe  five  members  whom,  in 
1640,  the  king  ho  Imprudently  caused  to  be  accused  of  high  treason,  and 
attempted  in  persou  to  seize  in  the  house.  When  the  appeal  was  made 
to  the  sword,  it  could  not  be  doubted  which  side  Hampden  wnnld  take. 
He  accepted  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  font  in  the  parliament  army, 
under  the  Earl  of  Kssex  ;  but  his  military  career  only  permitted  bim  to 
make  a  brief  display  of  the  same  courage  in  the  field  which  he  bad  shown 
in  civil  debate.  Prince  Rupert  having  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  par- 
liament troops  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  June  18, 1643,  Hsropden 
eagerly  joined  a  few  cavalry  who  were  rallied  in  haste,  and  proceeded  to 
Chalgrovefield,  where  the  enemy  faced  about.  The  rest  of  the  officers 
would  have  waited  for  a  reinforcement;  but  Hampden  persuaded  them 
to  advance.  In  the  skirmish  which  ensued,  he  received  a  shot  in  the 
shoulder  which  broke  ihe  bone  ;  and  afier  suffering  extreme  pain  for  six 
days,  his  wound  proved  fatal  on  the  twenty-foiirlh  of  that  month.  It  is 
said  that  the  king  testified  his  respect  for  him,  by  sending  his  own  phy- 
sician to  visit  him,  and  oReriiig  the  aid  of  bis  surgeon. 

In  1843,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  Chalgrove- 
field, about  twelve  miles  from  Oxford.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  monument  is  the  following  inscription  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Nugent : 

"  Here,  in  thii  field  of  ChalgroTe,  Join  Hautdin,  after  *n  able  and  atrenn- 
oui,  bat  Dnsoccewfiil  rcBiatance  in  Parliament,  and  befoi'e  the  Judgea  of  the 
Land,  to  the  measures  of  nn  arbitrary  Court,  first  took  arms,  asaerabUng  the 
leviMof  Ihe  aasociated  Counties  of  Backinpham  and  Oxford,  id  1642;  and 
here,  within  a  fen  paoei  of  this  apot.  he  received  the  woand  of  which  he  died 
while  fiifhling  in  defense  of  the  free  Monnrehy  and  ancient  libertiea  of  Eng- 
land, Jiiiiu  18,  1643.     In  tho  two  liundredth  year  from  UiDt  day,  this  stone 
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On  the  west  side  are  the  anns  of  the  Hampden  family,  and  on 
the  south  the  names  of  the  prmcipol  subscribers  to  the  memorial. 
The  e'astern  side  has  a  recess,  in  which  are  inserted  a  medallion 
bust  of  John  Hampden,  with  his  name  underneath,  and  the  family 
motto,  "  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum,"  above.* 


Onat  Hampden  Churc/u 

The  above  is  a  view  of  Great  Hampden  Church,  in  which  the 
patriot's  remains  were  iaterrred.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  old 
English  house  of  worship,  consisting  of  a  naive  with  side  aisles  and 
chancel.  In  this  is  a  monument  erected  by  Hampden,  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  wife,  with  the  following  inscription : 

"  To  the  eternal  memory  of  the  rery  truly  Tertnona  tni  piom  EuzaBETH 
HAJtroEV.  vife  of  John  Hnmpdea,  of  Great  Hampden,  EsqQier.  tola  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  Edward  Symeon,  of  Pyrton.  in  toe  Coanty  of  Oion,  Biqr., 

the   tender  mother      ''      ■"      ---■'-■-       -■-'-'.  -^       i. _,....     ,  ■,  ■ 
In  her  pilgrimage  t> 

of  ■  well  ordered  family,  the  delight  and  happinem  oi  lenoer  parenui,  oul  a 
crovne  of  blessings  to  her  husband.  In  a  Tife,  to  all  an  eternal  patteme  of 
goodnesB  fldd  caiiac  of  juye,  whilit  ehe  vaa  in  her  dissolution  a  valuable  loss 
to  eiteh,  yet  herself  blesil,  and  they  fully  recompooied  id  a  translation  from 
a  tabernacle  of  claye  and  fellowshipp  of  mortals  to  a  celestial  maaHioD  and 
communion  with  a  Deity,  tbe  10  day  of  August,  1SS4.  John  Hampdeo, 
her  sorrowful!  husband,  in  perpetual  testimony  of  hia  conjuga!  love,  bath 
dedicated  this  monument." 

ih  of  the  wldiers  of  the  Parliament  as  could  be  spared 

rs  of  the  anny,  were  gathered  together  to  aoeompany 

...  .,  le  of  their  boDored  leader  to  his  grave,  in  Uampden  Church  ;  they  marched 
to  the  sad  music  of  the  muffled  drum,  and  with  reversed  arau.  through  the  lanea  and 
over  the  hilU  of  the  Chilterns ;  as  they  conducted  the  body  to  the  grave,  the  soldier* 
chanted  the  ninetieth  psalm: 

"  la  the  morning  they  are  like  grass  which  growetb  up:  in  the  morning  it  floDrish- 
cth  and  groweth  up ;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withereth." 

On  their  return  from  the  interment,  they  sung  the  forty-third  psalm: 

"  Judge  me,  O  God,  and  plead  my  cause  against  on  ungodly  nation:  0  delivar  ma 
from  the  deceitful  and  unjust  man. 

"  Why  art  thou  cost  down,  O  my  soxilf  and  why  art  thou  diaijuieted  within  piet 
Hopo  in  God ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  llim,  who  is  the  health  of  my  couuteuance  and 
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Vita  of  Coventry,  from  tht  RaUvey  Station. 

CoTKKTBT  is  foF  the  most  part  eligibly  situated  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence rising  from  the  center  of  a  valley,  watered  by  the  beautiful 
rivers  Sherboume  and  Radford  brook,  which  unite  within  the  town. 
It  is  nearly  in  the  center  of  England,  on  a  tract  of  about  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  undulating,  being  beautifully  diversified  by  numerous  small  spots 
of  wood-land.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  many  of  the  older 
houses  being  constructed  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  aud  sixteenth 
centuries,  formed  with  a  ponderous  timber  frame-work,  filled  up 
with  brick  and  piaster,  and  the  upper  stories  over  each  other  into 
the  streets.  The  principal  business  of  the  place  is  the  manufacture 
of  ribbons,  and  watches.  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  ribbon  trade  in  the  city  cannot  be  less  than  from  6,000  to  6,000. 
The  population  of  Coventry  is  upwards  of  30,000:  distant  from 
London,  ninety-four  miles.  The  town,  as  it  is  entered  from  the 
Railway  station,  presents  a  very  neat  appearance  ;  a  beautiful  nur- 
sery, consisting  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  &c.,  is  the  first  ob- 
ject noticed  by  the  traveler.  This  town  was  the  birth-place  of 
John  Davenport,  son  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  New  Haven  colony,  in  Connecticut.  In  the  central  part 
of  the  town,  at  a  comer  building,  is  a  kind  of  military  looking 
wooden  figure,  called  "  Peeping  Tom,"  with  distended  eyes,  look- 
ing out  from  a  window  in  the  second  story,  looking,  as  the  tradition 
says,  at  Lady  Godiva,  as  she  was  passing,  unclothed,  on  horseback, 
through  the  city  at  noon-day.  The  following  account  is  from  a 
recent  history  of  Coventry  : 
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Eren  m  early  as  the  ninth  oentnry  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  certain  that  an  iin|Kyr- 
tant  convent  of  nuns  existed  here,  and  which,  as  Leland  states^.was  founded  by  king 
Canute.  Touching  this  house  of  nuns,  Dngdale  says,  "  I  find  that  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1016,  that  infamous  traytor,  £<bicqs,  inviuled  Mercia  with  an  army,  burnt  and  wasted 
various  towns  in  Warwickshire,  at  which  time  the  said  house  of  nuns,  whereof  St 
Osburg,  a  holy  virgin,  had  been  sometimes  abbeas,  was  destroyed." 

It  was  on  the  ruins  of  this  convent  that  Leofric,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Mercia,  conjointly 
with  his  Countees  Oodiva,  in  the  year  4044,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
founded,  and  richly  endowed  the  monastery  for  Benedictine  monks ;  which,  for  the 

SreatnoM  of  its  Kvenues,  and  the  splendor  of  its  ornaments,  was  scarceW  surpassed 
y  any  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  nature  of  its  embellishments,  William  of  Mafansbury 
observes,  that  "it  was  enriched  and  beautified  with  so  much  gold  and  silver,  that  the 
walls  seemed  too  narrow  to  contain- it :  insomuch  that  Robert  de  Limesi,  (a  mercenary 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the  time  of  king  William  Rufus,)  scraped  from  one  beam  that 
supported  the  shrines,  600  marks  of  silver."  Among  the  relics,  and  placed  on  a 
silver  shrine,  was  an  arm  of  St  Augustine,  with  an  inscription,  purportmg  **  that  it 
was  purchased  by  Agelnethus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1020,  from  the  Pope  at 
Rome,  for  the  sum  of  one  talent  of  silver  and  two  hundred  talents  of  g:old." 

But  besides  the  religious  benefactions  of  Leofric  and  Oodiva,  there  is  a  more  nota- 
ble act  ascribed  to  the  noble  lady,  which  Dogdale  thus  relates: 

LADT  GODITA  AND  PEEPING  t6m. 

The  Countess  Godiva,  bearing  an  extraordinary  affection  for  this  place,  (Coventry,^ 
often  and  earnestly  besought  her  husband,  that  for  the  love  of  Gcfd  and. the  blessea 
Virgin,  he  would  n*ee  it  from  that  grievous  servitude  whereunto  it  was  subject;  but 
he,  rebuking  her  for  importuning  him  in  a  matter  inconsistent  with  his  profit,  com- 
manded that  she  should  henceforth  forbear  to  move  therein ;  yet  she,  out  of  her  wo> 
manish  pertioancy,  continued  to  solicit  him,  insomuch  that  he  told  her,  if  she  would 
consent  to  ride  naked  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  in  the  siffht  of  all  the 
people,  he  would  grant  her  re<iuest  Whereupon  she  returned,  '*  But  wiU  you  give  me 
leave  eotodof"  and  he  replying  yet,  the  nobie  lady,  upon  an  appointed  day,  got  on 
horseback  naked,  with  her  hair  loose,  so  that  it  coverea  all  her  body  but  the  legs,  and 
thus  performing  her  journey  returned  with  joy  to  her  husband,  who  thereupon  grant- 
ed to  the  inhabitants  a  Charter  of  Freedoip,  which  immunity  I  rather  conceive  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  manumission  from  some  servile  tenure,  whereby  they  then  held  what 
they  had  under  this  great  Earl,  than  only  a  freedom  from  all  manner  of  toll,  except 
horses,  as  Knighton  affirms :  in  memory  whereof  the  picture  of  him  and  his  said  Lady 
were  set  up  in  a  south  window  of  Trinity  Church,  in  this  city,  about  Richard  II  s 
time,  and  his  right  hand  holding  a  charter  with  these  words  written  thereon : 

**1  £nricl)e  for  Cooe  of  tljee 
Wot  make  Coonttre  Sol-free/* 

Only  some  faint  traces  of  these  portraits  and  inscription  now  remain  in  the  window 
of  Trinity  Church  here  pointed  out  Time,  and  the  love  of  fiction,  have  made  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  this  account  of  the  singular  feat  of  Godiva  in  behalf  of  her  favor- 
ite city ;  for  upon  it  has  been  engrafted  the  story  of  "  Peeping  Tom,"  setting  fortii 
that,  previous  to  6odiva*s  riding  through  the  town,  all  persons  were  commanded  to 
keep  within  doors,  and  from  their  windows,  during  her  progress ;  but  that  a  certain 
tailor,  who  must  needs  be  peeping,  looked  out,  upon  which  the  lady's  horse  neighed, 
and  the  tailor  paid  for  his  curiosity  and  presumption  by  the  loss  of  his  sight  In  coi^ 
formity  with  this  traditionary  tale,  a  figure  called  "  Peeping  Tom"  is  placed  at  an 
opening  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  now  forming  the  comer  of  Hertford-street ;  and 
the  remembrance  of  6odiva*s  regard  is  preserved  by  the  occasional  exhibition,  during 
the  Great  Fair,  of  a  long  and  showy  procession,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  female,  re-' 
presenting  the  Countess,  rides  througn  the  streets,  adorned  with  long  and  fiowing 
nair,  and  habited  in  a  linen  or  silk  dress,  closely  fitted  to  the  body.  This  public  ex- 
hibition of  Lady  Godiva  in  a  procession,  was  first  instituted  in  the  reign  of  the  licen- 
tious monarch  Charles  the  Second.  It  will  be  found  on  a  minute  examination  of  the 
figure  called  Peeping  Tcm^  that  so  far  from  its  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  person 
and  habit  of  a  tailor,  it  is  a  very  ancient  full-length  oak  statue  of  a  man  in  armorj 
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with  a  helmet,  (but  now  transfonned  into  a  cocked  hat  and  wig,)  on  his  head,  greaTcs 
on  his  legs,  and  sandals  on  his  feet;  hut  to  favor  the  posture  of  leaning  out  of  a  win- 
dow, the  arms  have  been  cut  off  at  the  elbows.  From  the  attitude  in  which  it  was 
originally  carved,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  either  intended  for  Mars, 
the  iabafous  god  of  war,  or  some  other  warlilce  ehieftain.  Certain  it  is,  that  such  a 
figure  was  never  exhibited  in  this  habit  and  situation  to  resemble  a  mechanic 

The  love  of  gorgeous  shows,  for  which  Coventry  has  always  been  celebrated,  is  in- 
separably connected  with  its  history,  as  particularly  attested  in  the  records  respecting 
its  ancient  mysteries  or  religious  dramas,  which  were  performed  on  movable  stages, 
and  consequently  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  In  these  performances,  which 
were  got  up  chiefly  by  the  Grey  Friars  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Chnsti,  were  represent- 
ed the  nativity,  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  day  of  judgment,  and  such  like  subjects, 
all  acted  out  with  such  gravity  and  grandeur  as  to  become  worthy  the  attention  of 
kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  who  frequently  attended  as  spectators  These  extraordi- 
nary exhibitions  sank  into  disuse  with  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  but  only  to 
S've  place  to  others  of  a  different  description,  till  finally  the  procession  of  Godiva  at 
e  show  fair  became  predominant,  and  has  retained  its  fascinating  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants,  ana  thousands  of  others,  up  to  the  present  day,  and  appears  likely 
to  continue  so  to  do ;  for  although  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  so  lately  as  the  year 
1846,  by  the  whole  clergy  of  the  city,  and  the  major  part  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
backed  up  by  a  remonstrance  from  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  against  the  continuance 
of  an  usage  alleged  to  bet)f  so  questionable  a  character,  and  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age — all  this  resistance  failed  to  defeat  the  popular  resolution  which 
had  been  taken  to  enforce  the  procession  as. usual.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
style  of  the  procession  was  so  good  as  to  afford  no  reasonable  ground  for  objection  to 
the  observance  of  this  ancient  usage. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  procession  of  Godiva  at  Coven- 
try fair  was  customarily  graced  by  the  full-robed  attendance  of  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. The  presence  of  the  civic  body,  however,  has  of  late  years  been  supersed- 
ed by  a  fictitious  substitute,  and  by  the  introduction  of  many  new,  but  very  suitable 
personations,  namely,  £dward  the  Black  Prince ;  King  Henry  YI  and  his  Queen, 
Margaret  of  Anjou ;  Sir  Thomas  White ;  Sir  William  Dugdale,  the  Warwickshire  his- 
torian ;  William  and  Adam  Botoner,  Ac 


ROWLAND  HILL. 

Rowland  Hill,  the  celebrated  and  somewhat  eccentric  preacher, 
was  the  sixth  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  baronet  of  Hawkstone, 
in  Shropshire,  was  bom  August  23d,  1745.  When  a  child  he  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  playful  disposition,  and  exhibited  those  traits 
in  his  character  which  he  in  after  life  to  some  extent  exhibited. 
When  at  a  proper  age  he  was  entered  at  Eaton,  where  he  was 
brought  under  religious  impressions  by  the  instrumentality  of  an 
elder  brother.  He  next  entered  St.  John's  College,  at  Cambridge. 
While  here  he  attended  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Berridge.  He  soon 
began  to  hold  ^leetings  or  preach  in  Cambridge  and  its  vicinity,  in 
which  course  he  ws&  encouraged  by  the  celebrated  Georgft  White- 
field. 

On  Mr.  Hill's  application  for  orders,  six  bishops  refused  their 
consent  on  accoimt  of  bis  irregularities  in  sustaining  '^  lay  preach- 
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ing."  His  deviations  from  the  establishment,  however,  never 
led  him  to  find  fault  with  its  articles  or  liturgy.  While  his  case 
was  undecided  by  the  bishops,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  itinerent 
preaching,  in  which  course  he  received  much  persecution.  In 
1773,  he  was  ordained  Deacon  by  Dr.  Wills,  the  aged  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  "  without  any  promise  or  condition  whatever." 
In  1782,  Surry  Chapel*  was  erected,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hill's 
avowed  design  to  erect  a  pulpit,  '^  open  to  pious  ministers  of  all 
denominations  and  of  every  countr)'-."  Mr.  Hill  now  had  a  regu- 
lar congregation  and  a  settled  residence.  The  trustees  of  Surry 
Chapel  paid  him  £300  a  year,  out  of  which  "he  boarded  the  sup- 
plies "  who  occupied  his  pulpit  during  his  absence  in  the  simmier. 
Mr.  Hill  was  rather  above  the  middle  stature  in  height,  and 
when  young  was  remarkably  thin,  though  wonderfully  strong  and 
active.  His  countenance  was  expressive  of  the  complexion  of  his 
mind,  and  the  play  upon  his  lips,  and  piercing  look  of  his  small 
gray  eyes  denoted  both  intelligence  and  humor.f  When  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  his  fine  upright  figure  combined  with 
a  high-bred  gentleman-like  deportment  caused  him  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  general  admiration ;  and  when  the  weight  of  eighty  years 
rested  on  his  head,  his  erect  form  was  not  bowed  down,  nor  was 
the  vigor  of  his  mind  impaired.  "  In  his  theological  opinions," 
says  his  biographer,  "  he  was  the  follower  of  no  man,  but  drew 
his  sermons  fresh  from  a  prayerful  reading  of  the  Bible,  unpolluted 
by  human  traditions,  unflavored  by  dogmas,  and  unadulterated 
by  human  traditions."  He  died  April  2d,  1833,  and  was  interred 
in  Surry  Chapel.  A  marble  entableture  surmounted  by  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Hill  is  aflixed,  in  front  of  the  gallery,  behind  the  pulpit,  with 
the  following  inscription : — 

"  To  the  Memory  of  the  late  "Rev,  Rowland  Hill,  A.  M.,  formerly  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  half  a  century  the  zealous  active  and  de- 


*  This  church  was  visited  November  18th,  1863.  It  is  a  large  octaginal  building 
on  the  south,  or  Surry  side  of  the  Thames.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Sherman,  preached  an 
able  and  what  is  called  an  evangelical  discourse  on  the  temptation  of  Christ  in  the 
wilderness,  to  a  congregation  of  perhaps  two  thousand  persons.  We  were  informed 
that  they  were  IndeperSenta  as  to  church  government  The  service  of  the  established 
church  was  read  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  the  officiating  clergyman  was 
dressed  in  his  robes,  and  had  two  assistants,  one  on  each  side,  the  clerK  and  Uie  reader 
in  smaller  pulpits. 

f  His  courage  was  remarkable,  and  often  awed  his  most  violent  opposers.  His 
singularities  also  added  much  to  his  fame.  He  was  once  riding  in  a  phaeton  some- 
where near  London  with  Mrs.  Hill,  when  they  were  attacked  in  the  dark  by  two  or 
three  men  who  demanded  their  money.  They  had  previously  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  Mr.  Whitefoot,  his  assistant,  who  preceded  them  in  a  gig.  When  they 
came  to  Mr.  Hill,  (and  he  used  to  laugh  heartily  when  he  told  the  story,)  he  set  up 
such  a  tremendous  unearthly  shout,  that  one  of  them  cried  out,  "  We  have  stopped 
the  devil  by  mistake,  and  had  better  be  off,"  on  which  they  ran  away  and  left  him 
and  his  wife  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  road.  He  used  to  say,  "  I  stood  up  in  the 
carriage  and  made  all  the  outrageous  noises  I  could  think  of,  which  frightened  the 
fellows  out  of  their  wits,  and  away  they  scampered." 
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Toted  Minister  of  Surry  Chapel  This  tablet  is  erected  rather  in  token  of 
the  grateful  recoUection  of  a  revered  pastor  by  his  bereaved  and  monming 
congregation,  than  as  a  tribute  to  the  vorth  of  one,  the  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  whose  labors  are  the  names  writtan  in  heaven,  of  the  multitudes 
led  to  God  by  his  long  and  faithful  ministry.  His  mortal  remains  were  in> 
terred  in  this  Chapel  on  the  19th  of  April,  A.  D.  1838.  He  was  bom  on  the 
28d  of  August,  1744,  and  di^  on  the  11th  of  April,  1838. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON— SHAKESPEARE,  &c. 

Stratford-upon- Avoir  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  a  small  steam  upon  the  south-west  border  of  the  county  of 
Warwick,  eight  miles  from  Warwick,  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
and  ninety-five  north-west  from  London.  Population  about 
6,000.  The  bridge  over  the  Avon  is  (he  noblest  one  of  the  kind 
upon  this  classic  river,  having  in  the  whole  nineteen  arches.  The 
river  is  navigable  to  the  bridge  for  vessels  or  barges  of  forty  tons 
burthen.  The  plan  and  buildings  of  Stratford  are  more  regular 
than  most  towr&  equally  ancient.  The  town  may  be  traced  as 
remotely  as  three  centuries  before  the  Norman  conquest,  at  which 
early  period  a  monastary  existed  here  under  the  superintendence 
of  St.  Egwin,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  founded  per- 
haps by  the  Saxons  soon  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  to  strangers  visiting  Stratford, 
is  the  birth-place  of  Shakespeare.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  is  situated  about  the  center  of  ^^enley-street,  having  its  ori- 
ginal front  of  timber  and  plaster,  and  a  board  announcing,  ^<  The 
Immortal  Shakespeare  was  bom  in  this  house."  Upon  the  death 
of  John  Shakespeare  his  two  houses  in  Henley  Street,  descended 
to  his  son,  William.  Upon  the  death  of  the  great  poet  the  house 
in  which  he  was  born,  came  into  the  possession  of  his  "  sister, 
Joan,"  (Mrs.  X^^O  Since  this  period  the  house  may  have  been 
somewhat  altered  in  its  appearance  on  the  outside.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  -^^wrt  lived 
for  a  long  period,  was  divided  into  two  tenements,  and  one  of 
them  was  opened  as  a  butcher's  shop,  with  the  inscription, — 

William  Shakespeare  was  born  in  this  house. 
2i.  B. — ^A  horse  and  taxed  cart  to  let. 

In  September,  1847,  the  Shakespeare  house  was  sold  by  an 
auction  sale,  to  the  Stratford  and  Londbn  Shakespeare  Committees 
for  the  sum  of  £3000  amid  the  immense  cheering  of  the  assem- 
blage collected  on  the  occasion.  The  five  books  of  the  autographs 
of  visitors  were  next  sold  for  seventy  guineas.  A  few  lots  of  old 
furniture  were  then  sold ;  among  them  was  a  spectacle  case,  and 


Bhakttptarit  Birtiplate, 

a  small  carving  of  Shakespeare's  monument  stated  to  be  from  the 
mulberry  tree  planted  by  Shakespeare  at  the  New  Place.  The 
lower  room  or  butcher's  shop  is  first  entered  by  visitors,  it  is  without 
furniture  having  a  broken  pavement,  naked  walls,  and  a  small  kind 
of  a  kitchen  in  the  rear,  with  the  ample  fire  place  of  olden  times. 
Over  the  butcher's  shop,  and  approached  by  a  narrow  timber  stair- 
case in  the  kitchen,  is  the  celebrated  chamber  where  Shakespeare 
is  said  to  have  been  bom.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  are  literally 
covered  with  the  names  and  other  memorials  of  the  numerous  visi- 
tors to  this  hallowed  spot,  consecrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  age.* 

The  church  (Holy  Trinity)  in  which  Shakoapoare  wa*  buried,  stands 
Bt  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  (own,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  as  ettrly  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  The  approach  to 
this  venerablH  structure  front  the  town  is  by  a  paved  walk  under  an 
avenue  of  arched  Hme  trees, 

•  At  the  time  9t™tford-npon-A 
were  Qoder  the  cbarii^e  of  an  elderly  lady  ei  ,    ,  .  .  .    _ 

eompanj  nov  in  poueMion.  l^e  ceiliog  i>  quite  low,  and  the  walli  destitute  of  the 
wainccotiag  or  h&aging  of  tapsetrj  with  vhich,  in  the  poet'i  time,  they  would  hkv« 
beeo  covered.  A  few  Hrtielea  of  furniture  ware,  however,  in  the  room,  with  a  num- 
ber of  guide  books,  engravisgs,  Aa.,  for  ule.  Among  the  name)  of  viaitors  who 
had  iaeeribed  their  namee,  we  observed  those  of  Walter  Scott,  Schiller,  the  poet  of 
Germany.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  many  othersbnown  to  fame.  The  following 
are  said  to  have  been  written  on  the  Wall  in  the  kitohen  by  Lacien  Buonapart« 
atmat  1810.     The  room  having  been  whitewashed  it  of  coarse  cannot  now  be  seen. 

The  eye  of  Genini  glistens  to  admire, 

How  Memory  hails  the  soond  of  Shakespeare's  lyre. 

Que  tear  I  'II  shed,  to  form  a  crystal  shrine 

For  all  that's  grand,  immortal,  and  divine. 


J  HISTORICAL   COU.ECTIONS. 

The  far-famed  mural  monunieat  and 
hiist  are  nn  the  left  of  tfae  change!,  imme- 
diately above  the  line  of  graves  containing 
the  remains  of  the  poet,  his  daughter, 
Susanna,  her  husband.  Dr.  Hall,  and  their 
daughter,  Lady  Barnard;  and.  in  all  prob- 
ability, many  others  of  the  family.  The 
bust  is  of  the  size  of  life,  and  stands  fixt^d 
under  an  arch  between  two  Corinthian 
columns  of  black  marble;  upon  the  en- 
tablature are  the  arms  of  Shakesjteara 
(surmounted  by  a  skull),  and  two  small 
figuies  sitting,  one  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  spade ;  and  the  other,  whose  eyes 
are  closed,  having  in  his  left  hand  an  in- 
verted torch,  and  hia  right  resting  upon  a 
skull.  The  sculptor  of  the  monument, 
we  gather  from  Mr.  Hamper's  lately. pub- 
lished "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dug- 
dale,"  was  Gerard  Johnson,  and  from  the 
verses  of  Leonard  Digger,  prefixed  to  the 
first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  work,  it  was 
Skatt^ar^,  MonummL  evidently  erected  before  1623 : — 


_  ._      _,        ..    ;  thy  TTorki  by  which  outlive 

Thy  tomb  thy  name  miist:  when  thst  stone  is  rent. 
And  time  diHolvea  thy  Stratrord  monoDiFnt, 
Here  we  aUve  ihall  view  thee  sUll.     Thi«  book, 
When  brut  and  marble  fade,  ahsll  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  all  age*. 

Originally,  the  bust  was  colored  to  resemble  life.  The  hands  and 
face  were  of  flesh  color,  tfae  eyes  of  a  light  hazel,  and  the  hair  and  beard 
auburn.  The  doublet,  or  coat,  was  scarlet;  over  which  was  a  loose 
black  tabard  or  gov/n  without  sleeves.  The  upper  part  nf  the  cushions, 
on  which  his  hand  rests,  was  green  ;  the  under  half  crimson,  and  the 
tassels  gilt.  Mr.  John  Ward,  grandfather  to  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr. 
Remble,  had  it  repaired,  and  the  original  colors  preserved,  in  1746; 
but,  in  1793,  says  Britton,  "  Mr.  Malone  caused  the  bust  to  be  covered 
over  with  one  or  more  coats  of  white  paint,  snd  thus  at  once  destroyed 
its  original  character,  and  injured  the  expression  of  the  face." 

Upon  the  tablet  beneath  the  bust,  are  the  following  inscriptions  :--■- 


Wi^in  this  monvment.  Shakeapeare,  with  whome 
Qvick  natvre  dide ;  whose  name  doth  deck  y>  tombs 
Far  more  than  cost;  sith  all  yt.  he  hath  writt 
LcaroB  livipjj  arl  brt  pa^e  to  serve  hie  wit 

Obiit  ano.  doi.  tSlG.   uUtU  GS.   die  S3  sp. 
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Below  the  monument,  upon  the  stone  covering  the  poet's  graye,  are 
the  following  extraordinary  lines : — 

Good  ntno'D,  tor  Jesus  sake  forbeajue, 

To  DIO  THE  DUST  ENCLOASBD  HEARS: 
BlESTE  be  TE  mas  TT  SPAREB  THES  STONES, 
And  C7B8T  BE  HE  TT  MOVES  MY  BONES. 

In  a  letter  from  Warwickshire,  in  1693,  (published  by  Mr.  Ilodd, 
from  the  original  manuscript,  1838,)  the  writer,  after  describing  the 
monument,  and  giving  its  inscription,  says : — "  Near  the  wall  where  this 
monument  is  erected,  lies  the  plain  freestone,  underneath  which  his  body 
is  buried,  with  this  epitaph,  made  by  himself,  a  little  before  his  death/' 
He  subsequently  adds : — "  Not  one,  for  fear  of  the  curse  above-said, 
dare  touch  his  grave-stone,  though  his  wife  and  daughters  did  earnestly 
desire  to  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  with  him."  We  have  here  authority 
for  the  existence  of  the  epitaph  seventy-seven  years  after  Shakespear's 
death ;  but  there  is  a  still  earlier  authority.  In  a  plate  to  Dugdale's 
"  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,"  first  published  in  1656,  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Shakespeare's  tomb,  with  the  following  passage :— ''  Neare 
the  wall  where  this  monument  is  erected  lyeth  a  plain  freestone,  under- 
neath which  his  body  is  buried,  with  this  epitaph — 

Good  Friend,  Ac.** 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Shakespeare's  anxiety  for  the  repose  of 
his  bones  might  have  arisen  from  there  being  a  door  immediately  below 
his  bust,  which  formerly  gave  access  to  the  charnel-house.  And,  indeed, 
from  various  passages  in  his  plays,  it  is  clear  that  he  looked  with  horror 
at  the  desecration  of  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

But,  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  lines,  we  owe  him 
gratitude  for  the  eifectual  preservation  of  these  sacred  relics,  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years ;  and  we  trust  the  simple  but  impressive  denun- 
ciation will  still  secure  them  undisturbed. 

Between  Shakespeare's  grave  and  the  north  wall,  Anne,  the  wife  of 
the  poet,  lies  buried ;  she  died  6th  August,  1623,  aged  sixty-seven.  The 
stone  has  a  brass  plate,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

Here  1  veth  interred  the  Bodye  of  Anne,  Wife  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare, 
who  dep  ted  this  life  the  6th  of  August,  1628,  being  of  the  age  of  67  yeares. 

On  the  other  side  of  Shakespeare's  grave  is  a  flat  stone,  bearing  the 
inscription : — 

Here  lyeth  ye  Body  of  SusAimA,  Wife  to  John  Hall,  Gent,  ye  Daughter 
of  William  Shakespeare,  Gent  She  deceased  ye  11th  of  July,  ao.  1649. 
Aged  66. 

Then  follow  some  verses,  which  were  formerly  obliterated  to  make  room 
for  an  inscription  to  a  Richard  Watts,  a  person  in  no  way  related  to  the 
family,  but  which  the  good  taste  and  feeling  of  the  Rev.  W.  Harness 
have  latterly  restored : 

Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that's  not  all, 
Wise  to  salvation,  was  good  Mistress  Hall ; 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholly  of  him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blisee. 
Then,  passenger,  hast  ne're  a  teare 

26 
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To  v«ap  with  her  who  wept  vtUi  alii 
That  vept,  yet  act  herself  to  chere 
Them  ap  -with  comforts  cordialL 
Her  love  ihall  live,  her  mercy  spread, 
When  thou  hut  ne'rs  ■  t«sre  to  shed. 


Oily  and  CaHudral  of  lAnmln. 

Lincoln,  the  capital  of  LiDColnshire,  stands  on  an  elevated  situa- 
tion on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Witham,  120  miles  north  of 
Ijondon,  with  a  population  of  about  16,000.  As  early  as  the  Domes- 
day survey,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  cities  in 
the  kingdom.  As  the  place  is  approached  upon  the  railway 
from  the  south  west,  it  is  discerned  at  a  considerable  distance.  Its 
magnificent  Cathedral,  is  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  towering 
above  all  other  structures  in  the  city,  which  on  a  nearer  view  of 
its  majestic  front  is  even  more  imposing  than  that  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  or  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  is  scarcely  secondary  in  extent  and 
magnificence  to  any  English  edifice  of  a  similar  description.  It 
was  commenced  in  1086  by  the  Anglo-Norman  bishop  Remigius  ; 
but  the  structure  raised  by  him  and  his  immediate  successor  was 
destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  whole  was, 
however,  speedily  rebuilt,  but  was  much  enlarged  and  improved 
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in  subsequent  ages,  the  part  !ast  erected  being  finished  about  1380. 
Each  division  of  the  exterior  is  distinguished  by  great  elegance  of 
design ;  but  the  grand  western  front  is  considered  the  finest.  This 
superb  facade  consists  of  a  central  elevation,  comprising  three  doors 
of  entrance,  and  two  lateral  parts.  Windows,  arcades,  niches,  and 
numerous  pieces  of  curious  sculpture,  form  its  principal  embellish-* 
ments,  and  above  the  whole  rise  two  lofty  towers.  The  beauty 
of  the  edifice  is  considerably  augmented  by  a  tower  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  center,  and  rises  in  its  loftiest  part  to  the  height  of 
300  feet.  Every  thing  about  this  Cathedral  is  grand  and  highly 
ornamented,  and  its  western  front  has  been  denominated  the  noblest 
specimen  of  that  species  of  architecture  in  Europe.  Besides  the 
magnificence  displayed  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  building,  which 
defy  abridged  description,  it  is  also  said  to  have  once  possessed 
more  riches  than  almost  any  church  in  the  nation.  Henry  YIII, 
according  to  some  authors,  took  from  it  not  less  than  2621  ounces 
of  gold,  and  4285  ounces  of  silver,  besides  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  precious  stones.  Some  of  its  shrines  were  of  pure  gold,  others 
of  silver ;  and  the  mitre  of  the  bishop  had  not  its  equal  for  the 
richnesss  of  its  jewels.  Several  very  curious  monuments  orna- 
ment different  parts  of  the  aisles  and  cloisters  ,*  and  the  chapels, 
chapter-house,  and  library,  are  all  highly  interesting.  Besides  the 
Cathedral,  Lincoln  contains  several  parish  churches,  and  other 
public  edifices. 

"  In  g^andenr  of  its  site  it  can  scarcelv  b«  snrpaased.  It  does  not  merely  shoot  its 
towers  and  pinnacles  above  a  crowd  of  roofs,  which,  nevertheless,  (in  the  ease  of 
many  such  edifices*)  often  succeed  in  hiding  it  from  view ;  so  happily  is  it  placed, 
that  the  entire  building  developes  itself  to  the  spectator,  clear,  almost  from  base 
to  summit  The  visitor  entering  by  the  High-street,  of  above  a  mile  long,  has  his  eye 
fixed — whether  he  will  or  no— on  those  majestic  twins  of  the  conquest,  the  Castle 
and  the  Cathedral,  towering  above  him,  and  closing  up  one  of  the  finest  city  land- 
scapes in  Europe ;  when  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  a  sunoner  day  it  is  a  scene  that 
prints  itself  in  the  stranger's  memory.  "  The  entrance  into  Lincoln  from  the  south/' 
says  a  native  writer,  well  known  to  the  Antiquarian  world,  "  presents  an  interesting 
succession  of  picturesque  scenery ;  the  distant  buildings  appearing  interspersed  with 
orchards  and  gardens,  irregularly  arranged  on  the  side  of  tJie  hill,  which  rise  gradu- 
ally at  first,  and  then  more  precipitously,  from  the  valley  in  which  the  lower  town 
is  situated,  up  to  the  lofty  site  of  the  Mmster,  which  towers  over  the  whole  scene  in 
chaste  and  beautiful  elevation.  The  situation  is  worthy  of  the  edifice,  which  in  in- 
ternal grandeur,  admits  of  no  rival  among  all  the  varied  beauties  of  the  Eng- 
lish Catnedrals."  Nor  is  the  situation  less  happy  in  its  character  of  seclusion  and 
religious  repose.  It  is  not  like  some  of  its  sisters,  m  the  very  heart  of  a  bustling  eity. 
The  lower  town  is  naturally  the  chief  seat  of  trade ;  the  Cathedral  Close  in  many 
directions,  opens  into  the  coimtry,  or  upon  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  Residen- 
tiaries,  the  still  quadrangle  of  the  Vicars  College,  or  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  Palace; 
as  yet,  the  smoothly  kept  lawns  of  the  Minster  Green  are  clear  of  the  din  of  mer- 
chandise, or  of  the  tables  of  the  money-changers.  It  still  answers  to  its  description 
in  the  charter  of  Rufbs,  "  terram  in  urbis  sinn  quietam,  et  ab  onmi  gaimlitatiB  eujua- 
libet  strepitn  UberanL" 

Newport  Gate  in  Lincoln,  is  precious  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  venerator 
of  antiquity.  No  other  gateway  remains  to  any  of  the  Roman  cities  of 
Englmidy  ei^cept  possibly  in  some  instance  closed  up  and  hidden  firom 
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view.  Ona  only  of  the  pnstern  (or  side)  gates  remains,  and  the  trne 
proportion  of  that  and  of  the  center  arch  are  much  confused  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  during  the  changes  of  so  many  centuries.  The 
ceriler  arch  consists  of  [weuty-six  large  stones  without  (apparently)  any 
mortar,  and  no  key-stone  hut  a  joint  in  the  crown  ;  the  height  is  twenty- 
two  feet  and  a  half,  several  feet  being  buried  in  the  ground.  On  each 
side  of  the  arch,  seven  courses  of  horizontal  stones  or  sgjringers  are  laid, 
some  of  them  six  or  seven  feet  long,  intended  to  take  off  the  lateral 
pressure  from  the  arch.  The  diameter  of  each  side  arch  is  seven  and  a 
half  feet,  height  in  all  fifteen  feet:  the  breadth  of  each  pier  is  three  feet 
nine,  whole  width  of  the  front  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet,  and  whole 
height  thirty-seven  and  a  half.  All  the  mouldings,  except  the  upper 
members,  are  broken  off,  and  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  almost 
ruined  long  before  the  parts  above  it  were  erected ;  the  ancient  work 
being  distinguished  from  the  modem  by  the  remarkable  length  of  the 
atones. 

It  is  thus  noticed  hy  Stukely,  whose  description  appeared  about  1724. 
"  The  noblest  remnant  of  this  sort  in  Britain,  as  far  as  I  know.  Upon 
the  first  sight  of  it  I  was  struck  with  admiration,  as  well  of  its  noble 
simplicity,  as  that  hitherto  it  should  not  have  been  taken  notice  of;  it  is 
a  vast  circle  of  stones  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  by  what  I  could 
perceive,  laid  without  mortar,  connected  only  by  their  cuneiform  shape. 
This  magnificent  arch  is  sixteen  foot  diameter,  the  stones  four  foot  thick 
at  bottom  :  from  the  injuries  of  time,  but  worse  of  hands,  it  is  somewhat 
luxated  yet  seems  to  have  a  joint  in  the  middle,  not  a  key -stone ;  on  both 
sides  towards  the  upper  part  are  laid  horizontal  stones  of  great  dimen- 
sions, some  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  to  take  off  the  side  pressure,  very 
judiciously  adapted.  This  arch  arises  from  an  impost  of  large  mould- 
ings, some  part  of  which,  especially  on  the  left  band  side,  are  still  dis. 
coverable :  below,  on  both  sides,  was  a  postern,  or  foot  passage,  made 
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of  like  stones ;  bnt  ugainst  that,  on  the  lefl  side,  is  a  house  built,  aad 
when  I  went  down  into  the  cellar,  I  found  a  chimney  set  before  it.  The 
ground  here  in  the  street  has  been  very  much  raised,  and  the  top  of  the 
wall  is  of  a  later  workmanship  \  it  is  indeed  a  most  venerable  piece  of 
antiquity,  and  what  a  lover  of  architecture  would  be  hugely  delighted 
withal.  T*hey  that  look  upon  a  Gate  among  the  vestiges  of  the  Forum 
of  Nerva  at  Rome,  will  think  they  see  the  countepart  of  this  ;  but  uf  the 
two,  this  has  the  most  grandeur  of  aspect" 

"  The  Castle  was  one  of  the  strongholds  founded  by  William  the 
Norman,  to  secure  his  new  conquest  of  England,  being  commenced 
in  1068,  within  two  years  after  his  possession  of  the  country ; 
York,  Nottingham,  and  Hastings  castles  were  begun  at  the  same 
time,  Xhe  only  entrance  is  by  the  eastern  gate,  which  looks  upon 
an  open  square,  called  the  Castle-hill,  not  far  from  the  west  end 
of  the  Minster  yard.  The  gate  tower  is  ruined  upward,  having 
lost  its  roofs  and  battlements,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  ■ 
were  carried  some  ten  or  fourteen  feet  higher  than  at  present.  It 
has,  nevertheless,  a  uoble  aspect,  and  makes  a  fit  approach  to  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  feudal  age.  The  outer  face, 
having  a  pointed  arch — as  shewn  in  the  cut — is  of  about  the  time 
of  Edward  I,  but  just  within  it  the  original  Norman  arch  of  semi- 
circular form  and  coarsermasonry,  is  very  perceptible." 

The  ruin  of  thii  fine  old  militarr  fortrfss  vu  Bocomplislied  daring  th«  Common- 
weslth  w»™.  The  cilizena  being  detennLned  roj«li«U,  in  IMS,  the  Emrl  of  Hanche*- 
ter,  with  the  Parliaraentdry  foroes,  besieged  the  oitj-,  snd  drovB  the  iDb»bit*nt«  into 
the  cutle  and  cathedral;  nani  thesn  atron^holda  avigorout  reaistaace  vaa  made,  th« 
bpsieged  throwing  down  bugs  itoaes  apoD  the  oaaailadtt.  a  ijitem  of  repulsion  which 
affected  coneiderable  havoc;  but  eventually  the  inbabitattti  were  conitraiaed  to  cap- 
itulate, and  the  Caatle  waa  dismantled  and  Urge  portions  of  the  walls  were  torn 
down.  The  breaches  were  afterwards  repaired  to  fit  the  place  for  an  enolasnre  to 
the  eonntj  prison. 
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The  following  old  ballad  (from  Jamieaon's  eoUeotion)  refen  to  the  traditioiiary 
murder  of  a  child  named,  Hu^h,  by  the  Jews  of  Lincoln,  1266,  afterwards  known  aa 
St  Hugh  the  Boy,  to  distinguish  hmi  from  the  Bishop  of  the  same  name. 


When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung, 
And  a'  the  bairns  came  hame. 

When  every  lady  gat  hame  her  son, 
The  Lady  Mary  gat  nane. 

She's  ta'en  her  mantle  her  about^ 
Her  coffer  by  the  hand ; 

And  she's  gane  out  to  seek  her  son, 
And  wander'd  o'er  the  land. 

She's  doen  her  to  the  Jew's  castell, 
Where  a'  were  fast  asleep; 

**  Gin  ye  be  there,  my  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 
I  pray  you  to  me  speak." 

She's  doen  her  to  the  Jew's  garden. 
Thought  he  had  been  gatherinff  fruit ; 

"  Gin  ye  be  there,  my  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 
I  pray  you  to  me  speak." 

She  near'd  Our  Lady's  deep  draw-well. 
Was  fifty  fathom  deep ; 

"  Whare*er  ye  be,  my  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 
I  pray  you  to  me  speak." 

["  The  lead  is  wondrous  heary,  mither. 
The  well  is  wondrous  deip, 

A  keen  penknife  sticks  in  my  heart, 
A  word  I  dounnae  speak.  ] 

"Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  mither  dear; 

Prepare  my  winding  sheet ; 
And,  at  the  back  o'  merry  Lincoln, 

The  morn  I  will  you  meet" 

Now  Lady  Mary  is  ^ne  hame ; 

Made  him  a  winding  sheet ; 
And,  at  the  back  o'  merry  Lincoln, 

The  dead  corpse  did  her  meet 

And  a'  the  bells  o'  merry  Lincoln, 
Without  men's  hands  were  rung ; 

And  a'  the  books  o'  merry  Lincoln, 
Were  read  withaut  man's  tongue ; 

And  ne'er  was  such  a  burial 
Sin  Adam's  days  begun. 

In  the  year  1266,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI,  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  most  populous 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  having  (among  others)  many  rich  Jews,  who  found  it  a  profit- 
able place  for  trade.  It  seems  that  a  child,  named  Hugh,  after  being  sometime  lost, 
was  found  dead  in  a  well,  "  Grantham's  Well,  in  Newport,"  according  to  some  ac- 
counts. What  grounds  there  were  for  suspectine  murder,  or  for  charging  it  upon  the 
Jews,  cannot  now  be  known ;  for  all  narratives  handed  down  from  those  dark  times, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  are  too  full  of  exaggeration  and  superstitious  wonder  to 
be  relied  on, — ^but  certain  it  is  that  great  ruin  and  destruction  fell  upon  the  Lincoln 
Jews  in  consequence.  Thirty-two  of  them  were  put  to  death,  some  of  them  beine 
tied  to  the  feet  of  wild  horses  and  dragged  out  of  the  city  till  they  were  dead,  and 
afterwards  hung  on  gibbits  at  Canwick  Hill,  then  the  common  place  of  execution. 
Matthew  Paris  gives  a  long  account  of  it  He  tells  us  that  a  number  of  Jews  were 
assembled  from  lUl  parts  of  England  in  order  to  sacrifice  this  child  at  the  Passover, 


Fova  and  twenty  bonny  boys 

Were  playing  at  the  ba' ; 
And  by  it  come  him,  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 

And  he  played  o'er  them  a'. 

He  kicVd  the  ba'  with  his  right  foot^ 

And  catch'd  it  wi'  his  knee ; 
And  throuch-and-thro'  the  Jew's  window, 

He  gar'd  the  bonny  ba'  flee. 

He's  doen  him  to  the  Jew's  castell. 

And  walk'd  it  round  about ; 
And  there  he  saw  the  Jew's  daughter 

At  the  window  looking  out 

"  Throw  down  the  ba',  ye  Jew's  daughter, 
Throw  down  the  ba'  to  me  1 " 

*'  Never  a  bit,:'  says  the  Jew's  daughter, 
"  Till  up  to  me  oome  ye." 

"  How  will  I  come  up  f  how  can  I  come  up f 

How  can  I  come  to  thee  9 
For  as  ye  did  to  my  auld  father 

The  same  yell  do  to  me." 

She's  ffane  till  her  father^s  gard^, 
An'd  pu'd  an  apple,  red  and  green ; 

"Twas  a  to  wyle  him,  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 
And  to  entice  him  in. 

She's  led  him  in  through  ae  dark  door. 

And  sae  has  she  thro'  nine ; 
She's  laid  him  on  a  dressing  table, 

And  stickit  him  like  a  swine. 

And  first  came  out  the  thick,  thick  blood. 
And  syne  came  out  the  thin ; 

And  syne  came  out  the  bonny  heart's  blood; 
There  was  nae  mair  within. 

She's  row'd  him  in  a  cake  o'  lead, 

Bade  him  lie  still  and  sleep ; 
She's  thrown  him  in  our  Lady  s  draw-well. 

Was  fifty  fathom  deep. 
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in  oontanpt  of  uor  Lord  Jesos  Chrirt ; — that  tliey  eonatitnted  (m«  of  their  nnmbw  to 

be  Pontius  Hlate,  irha  directed  him  to  be  beaten  with  gtripea,  crovned  vith  thonu, 

uid  finftlljerueified,  after  beiag  mooked.  uid  having  vinegar  given  him  la  drink 

and  that  -when  dead,  his  boweU  were  taken  dut  for  the  purpoee — "  aa  it  is  (aid  " — of 
magical  arta  The  mother,  continnes  the  itory,  traced  her  boy  to  the  hanae  of  a  Jew, 
□ear  which  be  had  been  leen  playing  with  Jew  children,  and  found  the  corpse  in  a 
WelL  The  corpga  wai  brought  oat  in  public,  exciting  the  borror  of  the  citizen*,  and 
one  Copin,  or  Jopin,  (a  Jew.)  being  charged  with  the  crime,  confessed  the  whole 
afEair.  They  had  buried  the  body,  »aid  Copin,  but  the  earth  threw  it  up  again,  there- 
fore they  threw  it  into  the  welL  The  body  was  begged  by  the  Clergy  for  honorabia 
interment  in  the  Cathedral,  and  an  elegant  shrine  ereoted  over  him.  The  skeleton  of 
a  child  vaa  found  there  about  fifty  yea-rf  ago,  with  varioua  marke,  leaving  littla 
doubt  of  iU  being  the  same,  and  we  believe  ie  etil!  there^  The  tomb  had  been  Iqng 
known  as  "St  Hugh's,"  but  in  the  lapae  of  time  had  been  coofoandod  with  that  of 
the  great  Biehop  St.  Hugh,  who  was  buried  behind  (he  altar. 


SpmrthChurek 

JOHN  WESLEY,  the  celebrated 
fuunder  of  Methodism,  was  born  at 
Epworth,   in    Lincoloshire,  June 
yf"    17th,   1703.      Hifl  father  Samuel 
^       Wesley.   A.  M.,   was   Rector   of 
John  Walei^i  S.ynat««.  Epworth    thirty-nine    years  ;    his 

motlier,  the  daughter  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Samuel  Annesly,  was  a  woman 
of  a  very  superior  mind  and  was  favored  with  every  advantage  for  its 
improTeraent  and  discipline  in  her  youth.  The  mother  was  the  princi- 
pal instructor  of  her  large  family  in  their  tender  years,  and  was  every 
way  fitted  for  this  responsible  taalt.  To  her  strength  of  character,  her 
early,  consbtent,  and  severe  training,  her  children  were  greatly  indebted 
for  the  eminence  to  which  several  of  them  afterwards  attained. 

Jobn  Wefllej,  wIkh  Bbont  ilx  jehn  old.  bad  ■  prorldendat  OKapa  from  bdnB  tmrned  tn  dcith  whni 
tbepimnK^  houie  win  Jmlrtpjed  hjllro.  The  mamurjof  chii  dolWertnco  Li  pmBerrod  in  dus  of  hia 
•»ri*  portnMM,  which  hH  below  the  hold,  lbs  ropnwoiiI.Uon  of  nhoiw  (nflsniM.  witli  Ibo  motto, -7» 
MM  Au  a  brami  vltdird  frm  O,/ bumlx/r'"  He  b««nia  emlj  lorioui.  Wld  it  Ibe  «fo  of  aigbt  ye»r» 
wu  ■dmloed  bj  hit  fiihcr  to  pnrUka  of  Ibe  ueruDenl.  Id  1T14,  he  wm  placed  il  ths  Chirter  Hobm, 
where  he  wm  noticed  forhit  diMlPneeiind  proiruM  in  lesrnlnn.  At  the  iipi  of  •oientoen,  hewuelKtcd 
tn  Cbii-I't  Chari^h.  OiCird.  In  njj,  he  wu  ordnmed  ■  iktu-ao  of  lbs  Church  of  Enflunt  ud  wu 
OeebA  EsUour  of  LlBcola  CoUego. 
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While  Jobs  Weslev  wu  absent  for  a  time  at  Epwortb,  hU  brother  Char1e«  penaaded  two  or  three 
other  pioasly  devoted  atudenta  to  unite  him  with  in  the  actlTe  performance  of  all  known  reluiona 
duties.  Tiditing  the  sicJc  relieving  the  poor,  and  teaching  the  Gospel,  wherever  an  oppoituni^^  offered. 
From  the  strict  method  in  which  these  young  men  observed  in  attending  to  their  studies  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  religious  duties,  they  acquired  the  name  of  Metkoduu.  John,  on  his  return  to  Oxford, 
Joined  the  sovitftv,  and  by  the  force  of  his  character  soon  became  the  head.  Mr.  Henry,  the  author  of 
the  **  Meditations.^'  and  the  celebrated  Wtiitefield  were  members. 

In  1735,  the  trustees  of  the  new  colony  of  Georgia,  wishing  to  send. out  clergymen  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  want  of  the  colonists,  and  also  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  sent  John  Wealey,  his 
brother  Charles,  and  two  oihers  of  their  society  for  this  purpose.  Wesley  being  dissppoinled  widi  tiie 
charcter  and  success  of  his  mission  returned  to  London  m  1738.  Becoming  acquninted  with  Peter 
Bohler,  a  Moravian  minister,  he  became  convinced  by  his  sonversation,  "of  the  want  of  that  faith  where- 
by akme  we  are  saved  with  full  Christian  salvation.'*  The  first  regular  "Methodist  Soeie^."  was 
formed  at  Fetter  Lane,  London,  May  1st;  1738.  Mr.  Wesley  soon  experienced  what  he  beliered  to  be 
the  true  saving  f  lith  and  entered  immediately  hi  that  laborious  and  suceeassfnl  minislzyao  well  known 
in  the  religious  world.  • 

'. 

Oa  July  24th,  1739,  being  persuaded  by  bis  bosom  friend,  George 
Whitefield,  he  delivered  his  first  discourbo  in  Mooriields  in  the  open  air, 
to  a  thousand  persons,  of  every  age  and  condition  of  life.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  series  of  unwearied  labors  among  the  poor  and 
neglected  classes  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  in  England ;  among  the 
besotted  and  vicious  colliers  of  Kingswood,  the  rabble  of  Moorfields  and 
Kennington  Common.  These  efforts  were  attended  with  remarkable 
success,  and  societies  were  formed  in  many  places,  and  although  they 
considered  themselves  members  of  the  established  church,  Mr.  Wesley 
drew  up  a  set  of  rules  for  them,  which  continue  to  this  day,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  is  the  condition  of  membership  in  the  body  which  bears 
his  name. 

The  superintendance  of  all  the  societies  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Wesley.  He  passed  from  one  to  another,  preaching  incessantly.  The 
first  CoTifertmce  of  ministers,  or  helpers^  under  his  direction  was  held  in 
June,  1744.  In  1751,  he  married  Mrs.  Vizelle,  a  widow  lady  of  fortune, 
but  whatever  might  have  been  the  motives  of  this  union,  it  proved  rather 
unfortunate.  His  travels  as  an  itinerant  are  without  precedent,  on  an 
average  he  travelled  four  thousand  five  hundreed  miles  in  a  year.  For 
fifty-two  years  he  generally  delivered  two,  frequently  three  or  four  ser- 
mons in  a  day.  Besides  his  labors  as  a  preacher,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  books. 

Mr.  Wesley  enjoyed  remarkable  health  till  the  last.  He  wrote  in  his 
journal  June  28th,  1790  :  "  This  day  I  enter  into  my  eighty-eighth 
year.  For  eighty-six  years  I  found  none  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ; 
my  eyes  did  not  wax  dim,  neither  was  my  natural  strength  abated  :  but 
last  August,  I  found  almost  a  total  change ;  my  eyes  were  so  dim  thai 
no  glasses  would  help  me ;  my  strength  quite  forsook  me,  and  will  not 
probably  return  again  in  this  world.  I  feel  no  pain  *  *  *  *  nature  is 
exhausted,  &c."  Mr.  Wesley  died  in  his  house  in  the  City-road,  Lon- 
don, March  2d,  1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty- 
sixth  of  his  ministry. 

The  above  is  a  fac-simile  of  Mr.  Wesley's  last  entry  in  his  private 
journal.     The  following  are  the  words,  viz. : 

**i\r.  B. — ^For  upwards  of  eighty-six  jean  [eighty-eijhtf]  I  have  kept  my 
accounts  exactly.  I  will  not  attempt  it  any  longer,  hemg  satisfied  with  the 
continual  conviction  that  I  save  all  I  can,  and  give  all  I  can,  that  is,  all  I 
have.    John  Wesley,  July  16th,  1790." 


Fac-titniU  of  Jcki*  Waleyt  Eaud-Krilitig.     [Latt  Entry  in  Jut  Jauntal.] 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON.' 


Birtk-plaee  t)/3ir  Iiaae  Neieton. 
The  engraving  abbve  shows  the  modern  appearance  of  the  house 
in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born.  Woolstrope,  in  which  this 
house  is  situated,  is  a  small  hamlet  consisting  of  a  manor  house,  a 
few  small  farm  houses,  and  some  thatched  cottages,  one  of  which 
was  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Colsterworth,  Lincolnshire.  The  house 
stands  in  a  pleasant  little  hollow  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  River  Witham,  which  rises  at  a  short  dist  ance.  This  was  the 
paternal  estate  of  Newton,  and  here  he  was  bom  and  brought  up 
by  his  widowed  mother.  When  the  house  was  repaired  in  1798, 
a  tablet  of  white  marble  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Tumor,  iu  the  room 
where  Sir  Isaac  was  boni,  with  the  following  inscription,  "  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  son  of  Joha  Newton,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wools- 
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thorpe,  was  bom  in  this  room  on  the  26th  December,  1642."  The 
following  lines  axe  underneath  an  engraving  of  this  house^  pub- 
lished about  the  ye€u:  1772. 

Here  Newton  dtiwn'd,  here  lofty  wisdom  woke. 
And  to  a  wondering  world  divinely  spoke; 
If  Tully  glowed  when  Phoedms  steps  he  trod, 
Or  Fancy  formed  Philosophy  a  goo. 

If  sages  still  for  Homer's  birth  contend. 
The  sons  of  science  at  this  dome  must  bend ; 
All  bail  the  shrine  I  all  hail  the  natal  day  I 
Cam  boasts  his  noon,  this  cot  his  morning  ray. 

Sib  Isaac  Niwton,  tfae  iliurtrlous  philoaopher,  wm  of  a  very  ancient  tunfly,  aettied  in  Woolatropo 
Lincolttflhire,  where  he  was  born  Chriatmaa  day,  1642.  He  early  loot  hla  falser,  but  hia  mother,  though 
ahe  soon  after  took  a  aecond  husband,  bestowed  particular  care  on  his  education.  From  Grantham 
•chool,  where  he  was  placed  at  the  age  of  twelTo^  be  waa  removed  at  eighteen  to  Trinity  coDege,  Cam- 
bridge,  as  ho  seemed  to  prefer  studious  pursuits  to  the  management  of  his  estate.  At  Csmbridge,  under 
the  care  of  the  famous  Isaac  Barrow,  ne  began  to  apply  to  mathematics,  but  hia  powerful  mind  so 
easily  comprehended  the  elemeoti  of  Euclid,  that  he  quickly  passed  to  higher  pursuits.  He  was  ob> 
Uged  to  quit  Cambridge  in  1605,  by  the  plague,  and  he  retired  to  hia  house,  where,  though  deprived  of 
the  aasiftance  of  his  books,  new  truths  were  to  be  opened  to  his  active  mind.  While  he  was  sitting 
alone  in  his  garden,  the  falling  of  some  apples  from  a  fiiee  led  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  gravity,  and 
considering  that  thb  power  is  not  sensibly  diminished,  at  the  remotest  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
earth,  crcn  at  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  lie  thought  that  it  must  extend  much  farther.  In  1067, 
being  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  he  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  a  reflectini  tele- 
scope. In  1069.  he  succeeded  to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Cambridge,  on  the  reaignatlon  of  his  friend. 
Dr.  Barrow,  and  for  three  years  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made  in  optica, 
and  communicated  his  theory  of  light  and  colors,  which  he  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfisction,  to 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  member  in  1673.  Some  time  titer,  ho  presented  to  the 
same  learned  aociety  his  telescope,  with  a  description  of  its  properties.  While  laboring  on  the  pro- 
blems  of  Us  great  system,  hla  attention  was  attracted  to  tte  comet  of  1680,  and  by  repeated  ezperi- 
menta»  he  proved  the  truth  of  Kepler's  supposition  about  tfae  motion  of  the  primary  planets,  and  after 
establishing  his  conclusions  on  ae  most  infallible  proofa,  he,  in  1687,  publisnmi,  at  the  requeat  of  the 
KtiTal  Society,  the  result  of  his  astronomical  pursuits,  under  Ae  title  of  "  PhilosophisB  Naturalls  Prin- 
cipla  MnthemHtica."  This  excellent  performance,  which  set  hia  name  above  the  philosophers  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  met,  however,  with  opposition ;  but  though  its  truths  were  delivered  with  concise- 
ness  and  precision,  and  required  study  and  labor  to  be  comprehended,  even  by  the  most  learned  of 
mathematicians.  It  ^ined  by  slow,  but  sure  degrees,  up ivGrsal  praise  and  admiration.  In  1703,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Rnyal  Society,  and  for  twenty-five  years  he  adorned  the  chair  of  that  learned 
body  till  hb  death.  In  1715,  Leibnitz  proposed  to  the  English  philosopher  his  famous  problem  of  the 
tn^jectories,  which,  while  it  might  have  puzzled  other  mathematicians,  was  resolved  by  Newton  l|i  a 
few  hours,  after  the  labors  and  the  fatiguca  of  the  dny.  This  ^reat  man,  who  had  been,  in  1705,  knighted 
by  Queen  Anne,  became  a  great  favorite  at  the  court  of  George  I,  and  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Queen  Caroline,  took  Infinite  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher.  Having  now  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  eighty.  Sir  Isaac  after  enjoying,  from  his  regular  and  temperate  habiia.  all  the  bless- 
ings of  health,  found  himself  seized  with  pains  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  For  a  few  weeka  bcfors  his 
death,  thn  agonies  which  he  suffered  were  very  great,  yet  hla  meekness  and  pafiienoe  subdued  ttcm, 
and  though  from  the  severe  paroxysms  which  he  endured*  large  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  hi«  eheeka, 
he  preserved  hia  naual  smile  of  cheerfuineas  and  serenity.  On  the  night  oi  the  llth  March,  1726-7,  hla 
intellerts  were  visibly  affected,  and  he  continued  tnaensible  till  he  expired  nine  days  after,  aged  eiffhty- 
five.  His  body  biy  In  state  In  tlie  Jerusalem  chamber,  and  on  the  38th  March,  was  conveyed  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  To  his  other  great  qualitiea  he  added  the  virtuea  of  piety ;  and  religious  infidelity  be 
marked  with  abhorrence ;  no  remark  of  levity  or  indifference  on  the  powers  of  the  Deity,  or  on  reve- 
lation, ever  was  made  in  his  presence  without  drawing  Irom  him  the  severest  censure  ;  and  while  be 
made  the  Bible  his  favorite  study,  he  employed  some  portion  of  his  time  in  proving  the  great  tratila  of 
the  propheCloal  writers  of  Scripture. 


WARWICK  AND  KENILWORTH  CASTLES. 

Warwick,  a  borough,  market,  and  county  town,  nine  miles  from 
Coventry,  and  ninety-two  from  London,  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon.  The  town  has  a  clean,  respect- 
able, and  quiet  appearance,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 


fill 

The  isinciptU  ]«rish  church  is  called  St.  Mary's.  It  is  a  noble  Go- 
thin  edifice,  and  contains  several  handsome  monuments  of  the  Earis 
of  Warwick,  and  one  of  the  unfortunate  f^l  of  Essex.  The 
burying  ground  of  the  Warwick  family  is  a  stately  chapel  adjoining 
the  church. 


ring  of  ICannft  CiMlt,  from  lAa  Bridge  ooer  thg  Avott. 
One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  town  is  the  celebrated 
Warwick  Castle,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  situated  on  a  rock  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Avon,  and  nearly  100  feet  above  its  bed.  The  entrance 
to  the  castle  is  cut  through  a  solid  rock,  and  the  observer  is  delighted 
by  a  successive  display  of  lofty  and  massive  towers.  On  the  left 
is  Csesar's  Tower,  147  feet  high,  an  irregular  construction,  which 
has  braved  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  depredations  of  man,  for 
nearly  800  years,  and  still  has  the  appearance  of  being  as  firm  as 
the  rock  on  which  it  is  founded.  On  the  right  appears  the  Guy 
Tower,  128  feet  high,  named  after  the  famous  Guy,  the  fanciful 
champion  of  the  castle.  It  was  built  by  Thomas  de  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
entrance  is  fianked  by  embattled  walls,  and  the  deep  moat,  now  dry, 
has  at  its  base  a  velvetry  path,  lined  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 

The  inhabitkblc  part  of  thin  gjkud  etrualurs  ii  on  the  left  of  the  ^reat  conrt,  which, 
froni  time  to  time,  hu  nndergDne  many  important  improTemeDta.  effected  with  du« 
regard  to  ita  ancieot  character.  The  inurior  of  the  uastte  aurpowes  every  idea  which 
would  Daturallj  arite  from  Tivwing  its  exterool  feature*.  Domeetio  elegaace,  with  a 
loTe  of  the  arta,  combine  inembelliBhingthe  walla  The  fint  apartment  that  preaeota 
itaatf  to  tha  visitor  ii  the  great  hall,  which  ii  a  noble  room,  uxty-two  feet  long  and 
tbirty-teTen  feet  wide,  in  which  are  Tarioiu  weaponi  and  piece*  of  armor,  with  tha 
liorD*  of  the  rein  and  mooae  deer ;  and  over  the  westem  door  u  a  lai^  gnn,  takaa 
from  a  Spanish  ihtp  by  Lord  Ilaiiulton,  grandfatlieT  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  p'eat  dining-room,  the  anti-chamber,  the  cedar  drawinE-room,  the  gilt-room,  and 
the  state  bed-chamber,  are  magnificently  decorated  with  paintiogs  bf  Beubeoi,  Pona- 
MD,  Gnido,  Vandyke,  Carracci,  Salvator,  and  other  distinguished  artists. 
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In  one  of  the  rooms,  attached  to  Caesar^s  Tower,  are  the  sword,  shield,  helmet,  Ae., 
ascribed  to  hare  been  the  property  of  the  legendary  champion  Guy.  Most  of  oar 
readers,  we  presume,  are  aware  that  this  personage  is  reported  to  have  been  an  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  fought  with  and  slew  a  gigantie  Dane, "  for 
the  love  of  fair  Phelis."  He  became  a  hermit,  and  retired  to  the  secluded  and  roman- 
tic spot  now  called  Guy's  Cliff.  There  is  a  ballad  introduced  into  the  **  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry,"  which  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  legend.  We  will  quote  a  few 
Terses: — 


*  Wm  ever  knivht  for  l«dy*a  fake 
So  toat  in  lore,  aa  I  sir  Guy ; 

For  Phfllla  fayre,  that  lady  bright 
Aa  ever  man  beheld  with  eye  I 


"Sbeo  gave  me  leave  myself  to  try. 

The  valliant  kniffht  with  ahleld  and  apeaie, 
Ere  that  her  love  ahoe  would  grant  me ; 
Which  made  mee  venture  fiir  and  neare.** 


He  goes  on  to  state  that  he  is  an  Englishman  bold,  that  he  went  to  Greece,  where 
he  performed  several  acts  of  valor ;  then  relates  what  occurred  after  his  return : — 


*  To  England  then  I  came  with  apeede. 

To  wedd  faire  Pbelia  ladye  briRht: 
For  love  of  whome  I  travelled  farr 
To  try  my  manhood  and  my  might. 

**  But  when  I  had  eaponsed  her, 

I  atayd  with  her  but  fortye  dayes, 
Ere  that  I  left  thia  ladye  faire. 

And  went  from  her  beyond  the  seat. 

«  *  «  «  « 

"Then  I  to  England  came  asaioe, 

And  here  with  Colbronde  fell  I  fought : 
An  ngJT  syant,which  the  Danea 

Had  for  their  champion  hither  brought 

**  I  overcame  him  in  the  feild, 

And  alewe  bim  aoone  right  valliantlye ; 
Wherebye  this  land  I  did  redeeme 
From  Danlah  tribute  utterlye. 

**  And  afterwarda  lofTerred  upp 

The  uae  of  weapona  aolemnfyei 
At  Wincheater,  wbereaa  I  fought, 
In  aight  of  manye  farr  and  nye. 

•*  'But first,'  near  Winsor.  I  did  alaye 

A  bore  of  paasing  might  and  atrength, 
Whoae  like  in  England  never  was 

For  hugeneaae,  both  In  bredth  and  lengfli. 

**Some  of  hia  bonea  in  Warwicke  ye^ 
Within  the  caatle  there  doe  lye : 

One  of  hia  ahield -bonea  to  thia  dty 
Hanga  in  the  citye  of  Coventrye. 

**  On  Dunamore  heath  I  alaoe  alewe 
A  monatroua,  wild,  and  cmell  beaafe. 

Called  the  Dun-cow  of  Dunamore  heath. 
Which  manye  people  had  oppreat 

•*  Some  of  her  bonea  in  Warwicke  yett 
8tiU  for  a  monument  doe  lye ; 


Which  unto  every  looker'a  vlewe 

Aa  wonderoua  atrange,  they  may  etpye. 

"  A  drason  in  Nortiiumberland, 

I  alsoe  did  in  fiifht  destroye, 
Which  did  bothe  man  and  beaate  oppreaae. 
And  all  ttie  countrye  aore  aanoye. 

^At  length  to  Warwicke  I  did  como. 

Like  pilgrime  poore  and  waa  not  knowne ; 
And  there  I  lived  a  hermitea  life, 
A  mile  and  more  out  of  the  towne. 

"  Where  with  my  handa  I  hewed  a  houae 

Out  of  a  craggy  rock  of  atone ; 
And  lived  like  a  palmer  poore 
Within  that  cave  myself  ak>ne : 

**  And  dailye  came  to  bcgg  my  bread 

Of  Fhelia  at  my  caaue  gate ; 
Not  knowne  unto  my  loving  wife, 
Who  dally  mourned  for  her  mete. 

**Tiil  at  the  last  I  fell  sore  slcke, 

Yea  aicke  aoe  aore  that  I  moat  die , 
I  sent  to  her  a  ringn  of  golde, 

By  which  ahe  knewe  me  preaeatiye. 

"Then  ahee  repairing  to  Uiecave 

Before  that  I  gave  up  the  ghoct; 
Herself  closed  up  my  dying  eyea ; 
My  l-'helia  iaire,  whom  1  loved  moat, 

'*  Tlius  dreadful  death  did  me  arrest. 
To  bring  my  corpaeunto  the  grave; 
And  like  a  palmer  died  I, 

Wharel^  I  aought  my  aoni  to  aave. 

«My  body  that  endured  this  toyle. 

Though  now  it  be  consummed  to  mold ; 
My  statue  faire  engraven  in  atone, 
In  Warkteke  adll  you  may  behold.** 


Kenilworth  is  a  market  town,  containing  about  4,000  inhabitants, 
is  about  five  miles  north  from  Warwick,  and  ninety-six  north-west 
from  London.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  ruins  of  its  an- 
cient castle.  Some  of  the  historical  incidents  have  been  laid  be- 
fore the  public,  hightened  by  the  romantic  genius  of  Sir  Walter 


Scott.  It  vaa  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III  it  was  used  as  a  prison,  and  in  1254,  the  king,  by  letters 
patents,  gave  it  to  Simon  Woatford. 


LsfecMcr  BuUJinga-  Koul»orlh  Cattle.  Cmiit'i  Tower. 

la  ISSfl,  a  CT^Dd  chJTklrio  meeUnK  of  100  kniffhtii  of  hish  diKiactlon,  Engluh  >ad 
forei^,  aad  Uie  uune  number  of  Isdiei,  vu  held  at  Keailworth  ;  at  tbi>  fotival,  it 
ii  Mud,  that  lilkB  vers  first  worn  ia  England. 

la  the  reign  of  Edvard  II  tha  cutle  again  tame  into  the  hand*  of  the  crown,  and 
the  king  iDteadiid  to  make  it  a  place  of  retirement  for  himself ;  hut  in  the  rebellion, 
which  Mon  followed,  he  waa  taken  prisoner  in  Walee,  and  brooght  to  Kenilworth  ; 
here  he  waa  compelled  to  aign  his  abaication ;  and  toon  after  was  privately  removed 
1a  Berkeley  eaatle,  vhere  he  waa  inbnmanly  mardered  in  1S2T.  Edward  III  reaCored 
tha  eutla  to  the  Earl  of  Lancoater,  whoae  eraad-dangbter  broaghc  it  in  marriage  to 
the  celebrated  John  of  Gannt.  afterwards  duke  of  l^ncaater,  who  made  many  addi- 
tiona  to  the  caatlt,  which  still  retain  the  name  of  Ijuieaster  buildinga.  On  his  death 
it  deacended  to  his  son.  afterwards  Uenrj  IV. 

During  the  ciiil  won  between  the  honsei  of  York  and  Lancaster,  it  waa  alternately 
taken  by  Che  partisana  of  the  while  and  red  roses ;  and  Tery  long  after  their  termins- 
tioa,  Queen  Eliiabeth  beatowed  it  apon  her  heartless  and  ambitious  favorite,  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester.  That  wealthynoblemaa  spared  no  expense  in  bean  tify  in  g  the  castle, 
and  in  making  many  splendid  additions,  called  after  him,  Leicester's  buildings.  But 
the  most  memorable  incident  in  the  hittOry  of  Eenilworth  Castle,  is  the  royal  entei^ 
toinment  aiven  by  the  aapiring  earl  to  his  queen. 

Elizabeth  visited  him  in  state,  attended  by  thirty-one  barons,  besides  the  ladiee  of 
the  court,  who,  with  fonr  hundred  servanta,  were  all  lodged  in  the  castle.  The  festi- 
Tal  continued  for  seventeen  days,  at  an  expense  estimated  at  £1000  a  day.  (a  very  large 
anmio  those  timeb)  The  waiters  npon  the  court,  as  well  as  the  gentlemea  of  the  barons, 
wera  all  clothed  in  velvet;  ten  oxen  ware  slaughtered  every  morningi  and  the  eou- 
samption  of  wine  is  aaid  to  have  been  alxteeii  hogaheods,  and  of  beer,  forty  hogs- 
heads daily. 

An  account  of  this  singolar  and  romantic  entertainment,  pnblishsd  at  the  time,  br 
an  eye-witnee^  preaenta  a  curious  picture  of  the  luxury,  plenty,  and  gallantry  of  Eli- 
sabeth's reign.  After  her  joarney  from  London,  which  the  queen  performed  entirely 
on  horseback,  she  stopped  at  Long-Itch iagton,  where  tie  dined  ;  and  hunting  on  the 
following  day,  arrived  at  the  castle  on  Saturday,  July  9th,  15T6. 

On  the  departure  of  Elisabeth,  tha  earl  of  Leicester  made  Kenilworth  hia  occasional 
residence,  till  his  death,  in  IBSe.  when  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  brother,  Ambrose,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  afMr  hia  death  to  hii  own  son,  Sir  Robert  Dudley;  bnt,hial^timaey 
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being  qvestioaed.  Sir  Robert  quitted  the  kingdom  in  dngmA ;  his  eastlee  md  «t- 
tatee  "Were  seized  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Star-Chamber,  and  given  to  Henry,  Bon 
of  JamcB  I. 

The  castle,  on  Henry's  death,  went  into  the  possession  of  his  brother,  Charles  I, 
who  granted  it  to  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth ;  but  the  downfall  of  this  gigantic  struo- 
ture  was  fast  approaching.  During  the  civil  wars  it  was  seized  by  Cromwell,  and  by 
him  given  to  some  of  his  officers.  These  matter-of-faot  soldiers,  who  had  but  little 
feeling  for  the  beauteous  and  majestic,  soon  reduced  it  to  what  it  now  is,  a  pile  of  ruina 
They  drained  the  lake  which  once  flowed  over  so  many  hundred  acres,  b^t  down  the 
walls,  dismantled  the  towers,  choked  up  its  fair  walks,  and  rooted  out  its  pleasant 
gardens ;  destroyed  the  park,  and  divided  and  more  usefully  applied  the  lands. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  the  estate  and  ruins  of  the  castle  were  granted  to 
Lawrence,  Viscount  Hyde,  of  Kenilworth,  second  son  of  th#celebmted  lord  high 
chancellor,  created  baron  pf  Kenilworth,  and  Earl  of  Rochester;  and  by  the  marriage 
of  a  female  heiress  descended  from  him,  passed,  in  1752,  into  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Villiars,  baron  Hyde,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  was  advanced,  in  1776,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  in  the  possession  of  whose  family  it  still  remains. 


LEICESTER.— BISHOP  LATIMER. 

Leicester,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Leicestershire,  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  south-east  from  Derby,  and  ninety  north-west  from 
London,  and  contains  nearly  50,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  being  placed  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  finest 
wool  districts,  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  distinguished  for 
the  perfection  of  its  manufactures.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
Leicester  was  still  a  place  of  considerable  note,  being  then  called  a 
city,  and  some  think  a  bishop's  see.  At  the  Norman  conquest  it 
was  very  populous,  and  is  particularly  described  in  the  Doomsday 
Book.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the  subsequent  insurrections  that 
occurred  in  the  kingdom ;  and  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I,  was 
stormed  by  the  royal  aimy,  with  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Of  the  ancient  religious  buildings  and  foundations  of  this  town, 
that  of  the  Abbey  was  formerly  of  great  local  importance  ;  but  its 
buildings  are  nearly  levelled  to  that  earth  which  coyers  the  ashes 
of  its  founders,  patrons,  monks,  and  dependants.  It  is  said  that 
this  Abbey  was  founded  by  Robert  Bossu,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the 
year  1143,  who,  beirig  advanced  in  age,  became  one  of  the  regular 
canons  on  his  own  foundation,  and  continued  here  in  penance  and 
prayer  till  the  time  of  his  death.  This  religious  foundation  soon 
acquired  sanctity  and  celebrity,  and  thence  obtained  numerous 
liberties  and  immunities.  Besides  thirty-six  parishes  in  and  about 
Leicester,  it  had  lands,  privileges,  d&c,  in  most  of  the  manors  of 
this  and  many  other  counties.  This  Abbey  had  great  bequests 
made  it  of  deer,  fuel,  and  feeding  of  cattle,  fish-pools,  and  com. 
Stoughton  Grange,  near  Leicester,  was  the  grand  repository  of  food 
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for  this  edifice.  This  place  supported  nearly  the  vhole  poor  of 
Leicester  and  its  neighborhood ;  and  it  was  on  all  pressing  occasions 
subsidiary  to  the  king,  and  hospitable  to  travelers,  who  were  fed 
and  often  lodged  here  on  their  journeys.  Several  kings  of  Eng- 
land vere  entertained  and  lodged  here  on  their  excursions  to  and 
from  the  nor(h.  Richard  II  and  his  queen,  with  their  retinue, 
among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  others,  were  lodged  and  entertained  at 
this  house  in  great  style.  At  a  parliament  held  here  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  T,  the  first  law  was  made  for  the  burning  of  heretics.  In 
the  meadows,  near  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  an  Abbey,  in  which 
Cardinal  'Wolsey  died. 


BUhop  Litiimfr'i  Birth-place,  ^nt  mi7«i  north  of  Leiceiter, 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  house  in  which  Latimer 
was  bom,  now  standing  in  the  secluded  village  of  Thurcaston, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Leicester.  The  front  of  it  was  modern- 
ized a  few  years  since,  but  the  west  view  of  it,  given  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  has  been  but  little  altered  since  the  time  that  the  father 
of  Hugh  Latimer  occupied  it  as  a  yeoman,  and  "  milked  thirty 
kine."  Except  the  modern  parts,  it  consists  entirely  of  wood  work, 
joined  together  by  wooden  pins,  which  protnide  considerably  from 
the  walls.  The  church  at  Thurcaston,  in  which  I^atimer  was  bap- 
tized, and  the  very  font  which  contained  the  water  at  the  baptism, 
are  still  in  existence.  The  church  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
the  time  of  king  Edward  I. 
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educated  hitn  at  a  grammar-school,  and  as  his  abilities  were  of  superior  order,  he  sent 
him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees.  Latimer,  when  admitted  into  the  church, 
was  a  supporter  of  the  established  religion,  against  the  innovations  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon ;  but  by  degrees  his  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  pope  disappeared  in  the 
conversation  of  his  friend  Bilney,  a  man  of  pious  character  and  of  deep  Iearnin{^,  who 
even  laid  down  his  life  in  the  support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  With  his 
usual  warmth,  the  new  convert  zealously  devoted  himself  to  propagate  those  tenets 
which  lately  he  had  censured  as  impious  and  heretical,  and  so  great  was  his  influence, 
and  so  powerful  his  eloquence,  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  his  party.  His 
severe  trials,  and  successful  efforts  against  the  papists  at  last  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Lord  Cromwell  and  of  Henry  Yllf,  dunn^  the  time  of  his  intended  divoree ; 
and  in  reward  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  of  the  Reformation,  Lati* 
mer  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  In  the  convocation  of  1 536,  he  ably  op- 
posed the  measures  of  the  popish  party,  and  was  happily  instrumental  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  to  general  perusaL 

On  the  restoration  of  popery  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  venerable  Latimer  was  mark- 
ed for  destruction  by  the  sanguinary  Gardiner.  He  was  seized,  and  from  the  tower 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he,  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  were  appointed  to  hold  a 
dispute  with  some  popish  divines.  This  disputation  was  artfully  utended  to  expose 
these  champions  of  the  Reformation  to  the  severest  punishments  of  a  partial  and  pre- 
judiced tribunal,  and,  therefore,  when  Latimer  and  nis  revered  associates,  rejectea  all 
the  popish  doctrines,  except  they  rested  on  the  clear  authority  of  Scripture,  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  thenL  Latimer  and  Ridley  were  consequently  burned  at 
Oxford,  1554,  in  the  midst  of  the  insults  of  the  monks,  and  as  thev  recommended  their 
souls  to  God,  while  the  flames  spread  around  them,  the  venerable  Latimer  comforted 
his  fellow-sufferer,  exclaiming,  "  We  shall,  this  day,  my  lord,  light  such  a  candle  in 
England  as  shall  never  be  extinguished." 


GEORGE  FOX. 

Gkorgk  Fox,  the  first  prekcher  of  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  bom  at  Drayton  in 
ihe  Clay,  Leicestershire,  in  1624.  He  was  bound  by  his  father,  who  was  a  weaver, 
to  a  shoemaker  and  grazier,  and  the  occupation  of  his  youth  was  chiefly  the  tending 
of  s^eep.  He  did  not,  however,  follow  the  professions  in  which  he  had  been  engageo, 
as,  in  1743,  he  began  his  wandering  life,  and  after  retiring  to  solitude,  and  other  times 
frequenting  the  company  of  religious  and  devout  persons,  ne  became  a  public  preacher 
in  1647  or  1648.  He  inveighed  against  the  drunkenness,  the  injustice,  and  the  vices 
of  the  times,  he  attacked  the  clergy,  and  the  established  modes  of  worship,  and  assert- 
ed that  the  light  of  Christ,  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  was  alone  the  means  of  sal- 
vation and  the  right  qualification  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Such  doctrines  produced 
persecution — he  was  imprisoned  at  Nottingham,  in  1649,  and  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  laborious  life,  he  suffered  the  same  treatment  ei^ht  times  more,  and  often  with 
great  severity.  He  married,  in  1669,  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Fell,  a  Welsh 
udge,  who  was  nine  years  older  than  himself,  but  as  she  had  to  attend  to  a  family, 
>y  her  former  husband,  and  as  his  avocations  were  of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  in  distant 
countries,  they  did  not  long  live  together.  In  his  pious  zeal.  Fox  visited  not  only  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  but  he  extended  his  travels  to  Holland  and  Germany,  to 
the  American  colonies,  and  the  West-India  Islands,  recommending  in  his  life  and  con- 
duct the  merits  of  a  meek,  devout,  and  inoffensive  character.  He  died  in  London, 
1690.    Though  somewhat  illiterate,  he  wrote  much. 


i^ 


ANNA  LETITIA  BARBAULD. 

Anna  Letitia,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Aiken,  was  bom  at  Kibworth 
Harcourt,  Leicestershire,  in  1743.  She  received  a  superior  educa- 
tion from  her  accomphshed  father,  and  in  her  thirtieth  year  pub- 
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lished  a  volume  of  poems,  fom*  editions  of  which  were  printed  dur* 
ing  the  first  year.  In  1774  she  married  Mr.  Barbauld,  a  French 
preacher,  who,  in  1802,  succeeded  Dr.  Price  as  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian congregation  of  Newington  Green.  Her  "  Hymns  in  Prose," 
for  children,  were  first  published  in  1775.  Besides  her  poetic  works, 
she  assisted  her  father  in  that  well  known  series  of  tales,  ''  Even- 
ings at  Home ;"  edited  the  correspondence  and  life  of  Richardson 
the  novelist ;  wrote  critical  essays  on  Aikenside,  Collins,  and  other 
British  authors.  She  died,  after  a  gradual  decay,  March  9,  1825. 
Associated  with  both  her  father  and  husband,  in  the  education  of 
youth,  she  had  a  warm  regard  for  children.  Her  "  Hymns  in 
Prose,"  beautiful  in  their  simplicity  and  tenderness,  have,  perhaps, 
more  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  than  any  other  of  her  productions. 
The  following  hymns  are  from  this  work : 


HYMN  VL 

Child  of  neason,  whence  oomait  thou  Y  Wh«t 
has  thine  eye  obserred  1  And  whither  has  thy 
foot  been  wandering  1 

I  have  been  wiiaafering  along  the  meadows  in 
thick  grass;  the  cattle  were  feeding  around  me, 
or  reposinc  in  the  cool  shade ;  the  com  sprung  up 
in  the  furrows ;  the  poppy  nnd  the  harebell  grnw 
among  the  wheat;  the  fields  were  blight  with 
summer,  and  glowins  with  beauty. 

Pidst  diou  see  nothing  more  1  Didst  thou  ob- 
serve nothing  besides  1  Return  again.  Child  of 
Reason,  for  dere  are  greater  things  than  these. — 
God  was  among  the  fields;  and  didst  thou  not 

E»rceive  him  1  His  beauty  was  upon  the  meadows ; 
ii  smile  eniirened  the  sunshine. 

1  have  walked  through  the  thick  forest ;  the  wind 
whispered  among  the  trees ;  the  brook  fell  from 
the  rocks  with  a  pleaaant  murmur ;  the  squirrel 
]enpt  from  bough  to  bough,  and  the  birds  sung  to 
eacn  other  among  the  branches 

Didft  thou  hear  nothing  but  the  murmur  of  the 
brook  1  No  whispers  but  ^e  whispers  of  the  wind  7 
Return  aiain,  Child  of  Reason,  for  there  are  greater 
things  tfian  these.  God  was  among  the  trees ; 
His  voice  sounded  in  the  murmur  of  the  wntcr; 
His  music  warbled  in  the  shade :  and  didst  thou 
not  perceive  Him  1  His  terrors  were  abroad,  and 
did  not  Ihine  heart  acknowledge  Him  1 

God  ia  in  every  place ;  He  speaks  in  every  sound 
we  hear ;  He  is  seen  in  all  that  our  eyes  behold. 
Nothing,  O  Child  of  Reason,  is  without  God->let 
Ood,  therefore,  be  in  all  thy  thoughts. 

HYMN  X. 

ChUd  of  Mortality,  whence  comest  thou  1  Why 
is  thy  countenance  sad  1  And  why  sre  ttiine  eyes 
red  with  weeping  Y 

I  have  seen  the  rose  in  its  beauty  i  It  spread 
its  leaves  to  the  morning  sun. — I  returned ;  it  was 
dying  upon  its  stalk ;  me  grace  of  the  form  of  it 
was  gone ;  its  loveliness  was  vanished  awsy  ;  the 
leaves  thereof  were  scattered  on  the  ground,  and 
BO  one  gathered  them  again. 

A  statt'ly  tree  grew  on  the  plain ;  its  branches 
were  covered  with  vetdure ;  its  boughs  spread 
wide,  and  made  a  goodly  shadow ;  the  trunk  was 
like  a  strong  pillar ;  the  roots  were  like  crooked 
fangs.  I  returned ;  the  verdure  was  nipt  by  the 
east  wind ;  the  branches  were  lopt  by  the  axe ; 
the  worm  had  made  its  way  into  the  trunk,  and  the 
heart  thereof  wns  decayed ;  it  moldered  away,  and 
f«JI  to  the  ground. 

I  have  seen  the  inMcti  qwrtinf  in  the  ■maUne, 


and  darting  along  the  streams ;  their  wings  glitter- 
ed with  gold  and  purple ;  their  bodies  sbone  like 
the  green  emerala ;  tney  were  more  numeroos 
than  I  could  count ;  their  motions  were  quicker 
than  my  eye  could  glance. — I  returned ;  Uiey  were 
brushed  into  the  pool ;  they  were  perishing  witli 
the  evening  breeze ;  the  swallow  had  devoured 
them ;  the  pike  had  seized  them ;  there  were  none 
found  of  ao  great  a  multitude. 

I  have  seen  man  In  tiie  pride  of  his  strength ;  his 
cheeks  glowed  with  beauty ;  his  limbs  were  full 
of  activity ;  he  leaped ;  he  walked  ;  he  ran ;  he  re- 
joiced in  that  he  was  more  excellent  than  tiiose. — 
I  returned ;  he  lay  stiflTand  cold  on  the  bare  ground ; 
his  feet  could  no  longer  move,  nor  his  hands  stretch 
themselves  out ;  his  life  was  departed  from  him, 
and  the  breath  out  of  his  nostrils ;  therefore  do  I 
weep  because  Dcath  is  in  the  world ;  the  spoiler 
Is  among  the  works  of  God ;  all  that  is  made  must 
be  destroyed ;  all  that  is  bom  must  die ;  let  me 
alone,  for  I  weep  yet  k>nger. 

HYMN  XL 

I  have  seen  the  flower  withering  on  the  stalk, 
and  its  bright  leaves  spread  on  die  ground.— >I 
looked  again,  and  it  sprung  forth  afresh ;  the  stem 
was  crowned  with  new  buds,  and  the  sweetness 
thereof  filled  the  air. 

I  have  seen  the  sun  set  In  the  west,  and  the  shade* 
of  night  shut  in  the  wide  horizon ;  there  was  no 
color,  nor  shape,  nor  beau^,  nor  music ;  gloom 
and  darkness  brooded  around^ — I  looked ;  the  sua 
broke  forth  again  from  the  east,  and  gilded  the 
mountain  tops ;  the  lark  rose  to  meet  him  from 
her  low  nest,  and  the  shades  of  darkness  fled 
awav. 

I  nave  seen  the  insect,  being  come  to  its  full 
size,  languish  and  refuse  to  eat ;  it  spun  itMlf  a 
tomb,  and  was  shrouded  in  the  silken  cone ;  it  Isy 
without  feet  or  shape,  or  power  to  move. 

I  looked  again ;  it  had  burst  its  tomb ;  it  was  full 
of  UGr,  and  sailed  on  colored  wings  throng  the 
soft  air ;  it  rejoiced  In  its  new  being. 

Thus  shall  it  be  with  thee,  O  man !  and  ao  shall 
thy  life  be  renewed. 

Beauty  shall  spring  up  out  of  sshes,  and  life  out 
of  the  dust 

A  little  while  shalt  thou  He  in  the  ground,  ss  the 
seeds  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  out  thou  shalt 
be  raised  again ;  if  thou  art  good  thou  shalt  never 
die  any  more. 

Who  is  he  that  Cometh  to  burst  open  the  prison 
doors  of  the  tomb ;  to  bid  the  dead  awake,  and  to 
gather  His  redeemed  from  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven? 
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Ied8Knd«llioBaflai7Blaiid;tli*ninuIcifi<       Ha  comsth  in  tlM()oiT^Ui7idiai  H«brti 
—  li  of  iDEeU      recdvpd  powor  from  dd  oinL 

Ubbtb  sot  tbsretbn,  Child  oF  Imnuutidlij  r  for 

the  ipoiler.  ihe  rrual  ipoUar.  ttut  Uld  wuta  H^a 

wdtIu  of  God,  iM  mbtfued ;  Jxiui  bath  oooqmrad 

I    d»tli ; — Child  dT  ImmoitalU;  I  mooni  no  kiBgcr. 


IB  Son  of  God;  Iha  SiTlaiiidw 


DANIEL  LAMBERT,  the  great 
prodigy  of  nature,  was  born  in 
Leicester,  at  which  place  he  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver.  Until 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
years,  he  was  not  of  more  than 
usual  size,  but  after  that  time 
till  near  the  period  of  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  grad- 
ually increased  in  size.  Although 
of  such  an  unprecedented  size,  his 
health  was  good,  wid  he  required 
no  more  attention  than  most  other 
persons.  Finding  himself  inclin- 
ed to  corpulency,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but 
this  proved  to  be  unavailing,  as 
D™w  Lombfrt,  E^.  fjg  gjjjj  continued  to  increase  in 

bulk.  It  is  worthy  rf  observation,  that  his  strength  bore  a  near 
proportion  to  his  wonderful  appearance.  The  accompanying  en- 
graving is  a  reduced  copy  of  one  in  the  British  Museum,  drawn 
frran  life.  Mr.  Lambert  died  in  Stamford,  Lincoln  County,  Eng- 
land, June  21st,  1809,  on  his  way  to  Leicester.  He  had  retired 
to  rest  in  apparent  health,  and  intended  to  see  company  the  next 
day,  but  was  found  lifeless  in  his  bed  in  the  morning.  His  coffin, 
consisting  of  112  superficial  feet  of  elm,  was  rolled  upon  two  axle- 
trees  to  his  grave,  at  the  back  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  having  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

"  In  remembranee  of  tint  prodigy  of  n»tnr«,  Dahikl  LiVBnr,  b  nstiva  of 

Iifiicester,  vho  trta  posaeased  of  an  excellent  tai  conviTial  spirit,  and  in  pei^ 
■onal  greatnesB  he  h»d  no  eompetitcr.  He  mcMnr^  three  feet  one  inch  round 
the  legs;  nine  feet  four  iiKhei  round  the  body,  »nd  weighed  fifiiftwo  «t(W, 
eisBCTi  fmmdt  1  He  departed  this  Ufe  on  tha  21»t  of  June,  18«,  aged  thiity- 
nine  years.  As  a  teatimony  of  rnpecl,  thi»  stone  is  «reat<d  by  bis  friend*  m 
Lete«st«r.    F.  B.— The  stone  is  of  14  lbs." 


Robert  Hall,  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Anisby, 
a  small  village  near  Leicester,  England,  May  2,  1764,  his  father 
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being  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  that  place.  At  a  very 
early  age,  he  manifested  the  utmost  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  exhibited  an  interest  in  books  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual character,  scarcely  ever  paralleled  in  the  recorded  lives  of  the 
most  precocious  children. 

The  books  he  selected  for  his  reading,  were  such  as  required  deep 
and  serious  thought.  The  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  exam- 
ple, were  among  his  favorites ;  and  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
before  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  he  had  perused  and  re-perused, 
with  intense  interest,  the  treatises  of  that  profound  and  extraordi- 
nary thinker  on  the  "  Affections,"  and  on  the  "  Will."  About  the 
same  time,  he  read,  with  like  interest,  "  Butler's  Analogy."  Be- 
fore he  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  written  many  essays,  principally 
on  religious  subjects,  and  often  invited  his  brothers  and  sisters  to 
hear  him  preach. 

His  fatber  perceiving  his  extraordinary  talents,  placed  him  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  John  Ryland,  of  Northampton,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  making  great  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  Bristol  Baptist  Institution  for  preparing 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1780,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  ot 
the  ministry.  A  year  after  his  ordination  he  entered  Ring's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  pursued  his  scientific  and  metaphysical  studies  with 
^reat  success,  ranking  among  the  first  for  scholarship  in  that  Institution. 
While  here,  in  1784,  he  became  an  associate  pastor  with  Dr.  Evans,  at 
Broadmead.  While  here  his  preaching  attracted  unusual  attention,  and 
many  distinguished  individuals  in  Bristol  were  among  his  occasional  au- 
ditors. His  eloquence  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  his  private 
conversation  was  instructive  and  fascinating,  and  he  had  a  buoyancy  and 
playfulness  quite  captivating,  yet,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  he  waa 
very  inadequately  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

He  afterwards  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Cambridge.  In  1789, 
the  prevalence  of  infidel  and  licentious  French  opinions  excited  general 
anxiety  amon?  the  serious  minds  in  England.  Mr.  Hall's  persuasion  of 
the  growth  of  this  spirit  induced  him  to  publish  his  celebrated  sermon 
on  "  Modem  Infidelity."  By  this  production,  Mr.  Hall's  reputation  was 
placed  on  an  eminence  which  it  will  probably  retain,  so  long  as  purity 
of  style,  deep  philosophical  views  of  the  springs  and  motives  of  action, 
and  correct  theological  sentiments  ate  duly  appreciated  in  the  world. 

In  October,  1802,  he  preached  at  Bristol,  a  sermon,  afterwards  publish- 
ed, "  The  Sentiments  proper  to  the  present  Crisis."  This  had  a  happy 
effect  of  kindling  a  fiame  of  patriotism.  The  last  ten  pages  were  thought 
by  many,  (and  by  Mr.  Pitt  among  the  number,)  to  be  ftilly  equal  in 
genuine  eloquence  to  any  passage  of  the  same  length  that  can  be  select- 
ed from  either  of  the  ancient  orators.  Mr.  Hall's  health  declining,  he 
retired  to  the  vicinity  of  Leicester,  the  scenes  of  his  youthful  hours.  He 
accepted  the  charge  of  a  congregation,  and  was  connected  with  it  about 
twenty  years.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  the  malady  which  for  many 
years  had  afflicted  him,  becan&e  more  severe ;  this,  with  the  infirmities  of 
age,  hastened  his  dissolution,  which  took  place  in  1831. 
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NASEBY  BATTLE,  &.c. 


Jfattbr/  Battle-field;  and  Obelitk  to  eonunanorait  Iht  Battle. 

The  Battle  of  Naseby,  fought  June  14th,  1645,  between  the 
Parliamentary  army  and  King  Charles  I,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant conflicts  in  the  civil  wars ;  and,  according  to  Lord  Claren- 
don's History,  "  both  king  and  kingdom  were  lost.  Naseby  was 
formerly  a  market-town  in  Northamptonshire,  but  is  now  dwindled 
into  an  inconsiderable  village. 

On  Saturday,  June  14th,  by  tbrea  o'clock  in  the  morninc,  Fairfai  put  himgeir  in 
march  from  Gillinff  to  Naseby,  ioteDding  to  bring  the  royaluts  to  action,  and  to  pre- 
Teat,  if  possible,  their  retreut  npon  Leicester,  in  cue  they  should  refuse  the  combat. 
At  fiT«  o'clock  Fairfax  halted  close  to  Naseby,  and  shortly  after  several  bodies  of  bia 
Qujesty'i  horse  shoved  themselves  on  the  top  of  a  bill  in  battle  array.  Presently 
columns  of  infantry  marched  into  position,  and  Fairfax  being  convinced  that  the 
ToyallstB  meant  to  bide  the  brunt,  drew  up  and  faced  them  on  the  brov  of  a  gentle 
hill,  placing  a  forlorn  hope  of  300  musteteers  about  a  carbine-shot  lower  down.  Eia 
riebt  wing,  consisting  of  six  regiments  of  horse,  vas  commanded  by  Cromwell ;  the 
left  winfr.  composed  of  five  regiments  of  horse,  a  division  of  200  horse  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  a  party  of  dragoona,  was,  at  CromweH'e  request,  committed  to  the  manage- 
tnent  of  the  gallant  Ireton,  who  was  for  that  purpose  made  commisssry-geuersl  of 
horse ;  Fairfax  and  Skippoo  took  charge  of  the  main  body ;  and  the  reserves  wer« 
headed  bj|  Colonels  Rainsborough,  Hammond,  and  Pride.  In  the  king's  army  Prhico 
Bupart,  with  his  brother,  Prince  Uaurice,  led  the  right  wing,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale  the  left.  Charles  in  person  taking  the  command  of  tne  main  bodv  ;  the  Earl  of 
Lindsay  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  the  Lord  Baird  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  headed  the  re- 
aervca.  The  two  armies  were  pretty  equal  as  to  numbers,  there  not  being  the  differ 
ence  of  five  hundred  men  between  theni.  The  field-word  of  the  royalists  was  "  Ood 
and  Quten  ifari/ 1"  that  of  parliament,  "  Ood  our  tirtngth  /"  The  place  where  the 
battle  was  chiefly  foui;ht  was  a  large  fallow  field  about  a  mile  broad,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  Naseby,  which  space  of  ground  was  at  one  moment  entirely  covered  by  the 
contending  forces.  The  royalists  began  the  battle,  "marching  up  in  good  oi^er  a 
Bwift  marcb,  with  abundance  of  alacrity,  gallantry  and  resolution."  Fairfax's  forlorn 
hope  of  300  musketeers,  after  they  began  to  be  hard-pressed  upon,  fell  back,  accord- 
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ing  to  orders  preTionalv  giT«n,  upon  the  main  bod^.  Then  Trince  Bnpert,  with  hi§ 
znijeflty'B  right  wing,  eharged  Ireton  and  the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentarians ;  and 
Cromwell,  at  nearly  the  same  moment,  with  the  parliaments  right  wing,  charged 
Langdale  and  the  king's  left  As  in  other  battles,  fortune  at  first  seemed  to  flatter 
Charles,  for  the  left  wing  of  the  parliament  was  worsted  by  the  furious  onslaught  of 
Rupert  Ireton  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  in  the  face  with  a  halbert, 
and,  his  horse  being  killed  uhder  him,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  kept  by  the  royal- 
ists during  the  greater  part  of  the  battle.  After  he  was  lost  his  men  fell  into  disorder, 
and  were  beaten  back  to  the  train  of  artillery,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  taken, 
the  foot  and  fire-lock  men  were  placed  to  guard  the  cannon  giving  way  also.  Rupert, 
however,  with  his  usual  rashness,  spurred  on  too  far ;  the  scattered  foot  rallied  in  his 
rear  round  their  guns ;  and  the  broken  horse  of  the  left  wing  formed,  closed,  and  rode 
up  to  support  the  center  and  the  right ;  and  when  the  prince  returned  from  the  skirts 
or  Naseby  town,  and  summoned  the  train,  offering  them  quarter,  they  being  well  de- 
fended with  fire-locks  and  a  rear  guard,  refused  to  surrender,  and  kept  hmi  at  bay 
until  he  perceived  that  the  success  of  the  rest  of  the  king's  army  was  not  equal  to  his, 
and  then  he  flew  back  to  succor  his  friends ;  but,  also,  as  usual,  he  came  too  late. 
Cromwell's  charge,  though  gallantly  met  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  was  brilliant 
and  decisive:  after  firing  at  close  charge,  and  standing  to  it  at  the  sword's  point,  the 
left  wing  of  the  royalists  was  broken,  and  driven  beyond  all  the  king's  foot,  and  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  fallow  field  While  this  was  doing,  there  was  a  very 
fierce  and  doubtful  encounter  between  the  two  main  bodies,  or  the  infantry  of  the  two 
armieSb  With  the  exception  of  Fairfax's  own  regiment  of  foot,  nearly  all  his  front  di- 
vision gave  way,  and  went  off  in  disorder,  falling  behind  the  reserves;  but  the  colo- 
nels and  officers  rallied  them  and  brought  them  forward  with  the  reserves,  and  then 
the  king's  foot  were  driven  back,  and  at  last  put  to  a  disorderly  retreat  Cromwell, 
now  returning  victoriously,  kept  the  king's  horse  in  check,  and  prevented  them  from 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  tneir  foot  in  the  center ;  and  Fairfax,  leading  up  the  masses 
of  his  infantry,  pressed  the  whole  of  Charles'  main  body,  and  put  them  all  into  dis- 
order except  one  tertia,  which  stood  like  a  rock,  and,  though  twice  desperately  charg- 
ed, would  not  move  an  inch.  A  third  charge,  however,  conducted  from  several  points 
at  once,  was  more  successful,  and  that  last  steady  body  of  the  king's  foot  was  brol^n 
and  thrown  into  confusion.  The  king  had  now  nothing  entire  in  the  field  except  some 
regiments  of  horse,  but  these  were  grflSually  increased ;  and  Langdale,  who  had  rallied, 
and  Charles  himself  put  them  into  good  order.  Prince  Rupert,  also,  being  now  re- 
turned "  from  his  fatal  success,"  joined  with  his  cavalry ;  but  the  train  of  artillery 
was  already  lost,  the  foot  broken,  and  the  parliamentarians  were  busied  in  taking  of 
prisoners,  except  some  bodies  of  horse  which  still  faced  the  king,  to  prevent  his  ad- 
vancing to  the  succor  of  his  routed  infantry.  According  to  Clarendon,  Rupert's  cavalry 
thought  they  had  acted  their  parts,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  rally  again  in 
order,  or  to  cha^e  the  enemy.  They  stood,  with  the  rest,  spiritless  and  inactive,  till 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  were  ready  to  charge  them  with  horse  and  foot,  and  to  ply 
them  with  their  own  artillery.  Despair  mi^e  Charles  courageous,  and  placing  him* 
self  among  them,  he  cried  out,  "  One  charge  more  and  we  recover  the  day  I"  but  he 
could  not  prevail  with  them  to  stand  the  shock  of  horse,  foot,  and  ordnance,  and  they 
presently  ned  in  disorder,  both  front  and  reserves,  hotly  pursued  by  Cromwell's  horse, 
who  took  many  prisoners. 

Charles  left  Dehind  him  on  the  field  6.000  prisoners,  including  an  immense  number 
of  officers  of  all  ranks,  besides  many  of  his  household  servants.  There  were  also  taken 
twelve  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  two  mortar  pieces,  eight  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
forty  barrels  of  powder,  and  all  the  bag  and  baggage,  the  rich  pillage  which  the 
royalist  soldiers  had  got  just  before  at  Leicester,  above  one  hundred  colors,  the  king's 
baggage,  several  coaches,  and  his  majesty's  private  cabinet  of  papers  and  letters, 
which  last  were  a  means  of  sealing  his  doom.  If  the  list  of  the  slain  be  correctly  ^ven, 
it  should  appear  that  his  army  did  not  fight  very  resolutely,  for  six  hundred  is  the 
highest  nuinber  given  for  the  loss  of  common  soldiers,  twenty  for  that  of  colonels, 
knights,  and  officers  of  note.  The  mass  of  his  infantry  threw  down  their  arms  and 
cried  for  quarter.  The  victory  was  obtained  with  the  loss  of  very  few  on  the  side  of 
the  parliament — ^May  says  scarcely  a  hundred.  Five  days  before  the  battle  of  Kaseby, 
Charles  had  written  to  tell  his  wife,  that  without  being  over  sanguine,  he  could  affirm, 
that  since  this  rebellion,  his  affairs  were  never  in  so  fair  and  hopeful  a  way ;  but  this 
afternoon,  as  he  fled  from  the  fatal  field,  it  must  have  been  in  almost  utter  hopeless- 
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THOMAS  SCOTT. 


a^e€^A/r?7aJ€.^'je^ 


Fae-mmiU  of  the  Hand-wriUng  of  Thomas  Scott 

Thomas  Scott,  the  celebrated  Commentator  on  the  Bible,  was 
born  in  a  small  farm-house  at  Braytoft,  in  Lincolnshire,  about  six 
miles  from  Skegness.  His  father  was  a  grazier,  a  man  of  small 
and  feeble  body,  but  of  uncommon  energy  of  mind  and  vigor  of  in- 
tellect ;  by  which  he  surmounted  the  almost  total  want  of  educa- 
tion. His  circumstances  were  quite  narrow,  and  for  many  years 
struggled  with  many  difficulties,  having  thirteen  children,  ten  of 
whom  lived  to  maturity.  At  the  age  of  ten  years.  Dr.  Scott  was 
sent  to  a  school  in  Scorton,  in  Yorkshire.  On  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  five  years,  he  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  at  Alford.  Owing  to  some  misconduct,  he  was  dismiss- 
ed at  the  end  of  two  months.  At  this  period,  he  says  in  his  narra- 
tive, "  there  was  no  fear  of  God  before  my  eyes,  and  his  conduct 
was  as  immoral  as  want  of  money,  pride,  and  fear  of  temporal  con- 
sequences, and  a  natural  bashfulness  would  admit  it  to  be." 

After  his  dismission  from  the  apothecary,  he  returned  home,  where 
for  more  than  nine  years  he  was  almost  as  an  entire  drudge  as  any  ser- 
vant in  his  father's  employ,  his  occupation  being  principally  taking  care 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  Notwithstanding  his  unfitness  and  the  disadvantages 
he  labored  under,  he  appeared  to  desire  the  clerical  profession.  In  1772» 
his  father,  by  his  will,  having  made  him  dependent  on  his  elder  brother, 
he  considered  himself  unjustly  treated,  he  threw  aside  the  shepherd's 
frock,  set  off  for  Boston,  called  on  a  clergyman,  and  made  his  desires 
known  with  regard  to  the  ministry.  He  was  encouraged,  and  finally 
received  priest's  orders  in  1773. 

In  his  "  Force  of  Truth,**  Dr.  Scott  says,  that  in  view  of  the  state  of 
his  heart  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  judged  "the  whole  transaction 
to  have  been  the  most  atrocious  act  of  his  life."  He  says  that  at  this 
period  he  *'  was  nearly  a  Socinian  and  Pelagian,  and  wholly  an  Arminian." 
while  curate  at  Stoke,  he  became  acquainted  with  Rev.  John  Newton, 
then  curate  of  Olney.  From  this  period  an  entire  change  in  his  religious 
views  began  to  commence,  till  he  finally  adopted  the  Calvinistic  theory. 
His  '*  Force  of  Truth,"  which  gave  a  relation  at  large  of  the  change,  was 
first  published  in  1779. 

In  1785,  the  governors  of  Lock  Hospital,  in  London,  applied  to  Dr. 
Scott  to  take  the  office  of  morning  preacher  in  the  Chapel,*  and  visiting 
chaplain  to  the  patients.  The  office  was  accepted,  although  the  salary  was 
but  dC80  per  year.     In  1802,  sole  chaplain  to  the  Lock,  his  congregation 


Mldom  exceeding'  one  hundred  in  number.  The  "  Oommeatary"  wu 
heg;un  January  2,  1788,  the  first  number  was  published  in  the  following 
March,  and  the  last  copy  was  finished  for  the  press  June  2,  1792  ;  during 
which  period  iho  whole  waa  twice  written  over  by  his  owa  hand.  The 
first  eduion  amounted  to  three  thousand  copies.  By  mis  management  of 
the  publisher,  Dr.  Scott  l(»t,  by  the  publication,  <£500,  besides  all  his 
labor.  On  his  last  revised  edition,  he  labored  from  the  year  1818  till  the 
very  commencement  of  his  last  illness. 

In  1S03  he  removed  to  Aaton  Sanford,  Buckinghamshire.  The  vil' 
lage  ia  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom  ;  two  farm-bouses,  a  few  labor- 
er a  cottages,  a  parsonage,  containing  together  about  seventy  inhabitants, 
young  and  old.  Here  he  found  time  to  write  various  works,  ftiid  revise 
those  already  published.  From  1807  to  1814,  he  employed  much  of  his 
time  as  tutor  of  several  persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  to  go 
out  as  missionaries  under  the  Church  Mission  Society.  In  March,  1831, 
Dr.  Scott  was  seized  with  a  catarrhal  affection  in  an  aggravated  form. 
From  this  attadt  he  never  recovered,  but  gradually  Hunk  till  he  died, 
April  16,  18S1. 


AiUn  Sanford  Chxmh,  vKen  Dr.  Beott,  Ou  Canamtator,  preaehtd. 

The  above  is  a  rejwesentation  of  the  Church  in  which  Dr.  Scott 
)H«ached.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It  ia  fifty-three  feet  long,  fifteen  wide, 
and  will  contain  a  congregation  of  two  hundred  persons.  The 
building  consists  of  a  nave  with  a  little  square  wooden  turret  on 
the  west  end  of  the  roof,  containing  three  old  and  excellent  bells  : 
a  chancel  on  the  north  side,  two  doors ;  on  the  south  side  nave,  a 
gable-roofed  porch,  the  windows  small  and  irregular.  The  pulpit 
in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave,  is  very  little  elevated  above  the 
reading-desk,  within  which  it  stands.  Opposite  to  it  is  one  large 
pew  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  filled  up  with  plain  benches, 
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and  at  the  west  end  is  a  gallery.  On  a  tablet  of  white  marble  af- 
fixed to  the  north  wall,  within  the  communion  rails,  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : 

"  Near  this  spot  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Reverend  Thomab  Scott, 
20  years  Rector  of  this  rarish.  He  died  April  Idth,  1821,  aged  74  years, 
but  in  his  writings,  will  long  remain  and  widely  proclaim  to  mankind  the 
Unsearchable  Rxam  of  CkrtBC 


NOTTINGHAM. 

• 

This  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  EIngland,  but  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  six- 
teen miles  east  from  Derby,  and  124  north  by  west  from  London. 
The  population,  in  1801,  was  31,688,  in  1821,  46,613,  and  in 
1851,  85,167.  The  hosiery  and  lace  manufactures  are  the  two 
staple  trades  of  Nottingham,  and  to  them  the  town  owes  its  rising 
wealth  and  magnitude.  Before  the  introduction  of  "Claussen's 
Roundabout,"  in  1851,  small  work-shops  and  large  warehouses 
were  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Nottingham  lace  and  hosiery 
trades — ^the  poor  rooms  of  poor  dwellings  were  the  most  numerous 
work-shops.  Since  the  "  Roundabout"  was  adopted,  large  factories 
have  been  built  for  the  operatives,  and  stocking  are  made  by  the 
aid  of  steam-power,  and  a  great  pecxmiary  saving  has  been  effected. 

The  town  has  now  been  extended  into  several  divisions — the 
central  is  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence.  Between  the  Railroad 
Station  and  the  market-square,  there  are  a  number  of  narrow  and 
quite  populous  streets.  The  abrupt  hill,  or  cliff,  on  which  the 
castle  formerly  stood,  with  the  clouds  of  smoke  ascending  from  the 
numerous  long  chimneys,  seen  in  almost  every  direction,  are  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  place. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  Nottingham  was  popula- 
ted in  the  time  of  the  Druids.  In  those  times,  habitations  were 
scooped  out  of  the  living  stone,  and  the  remains  of  these  primitive 
tenements  are  still  to  be  found.  In  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  Notting- 
ham formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  which  began  in  582, 
and  existed  202'  years.  Afterwards  the  town  was  held  by  the 
Danish  soldiers,  till  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Edward  the 
Elder  caused  the  town  to  be  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  vestiges  of 
which  have  been  discovered  by  modem  builders.  In  1645,  Parlia- 
ment voted  £1,000  to  the  Nottingham  cavalry  for  their  gallant  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Chester.  The  first  act  for  revolutionizing  the 
state  in  1688,  took  place  in  Nottingham,  by  the  issuing  of  a  decla- 
ration from  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  commonality  of  "  the  north- 
ern counties."     In  1745,  Nottingham  furnished  a  large  number  of 


recruits  for  the  Duke  of  Kingston's  L^ht  Horse,  to  support  the 
Government  against  the  attempt  at  the  Jacobite  restoration.  It  is 
said  that  three  Nottingham  butchers  stew  fourteen  of  the  Pretend- 
er's anny  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 


VUie  of  NoUingham  front  the  Hailway. 

Nottingham  Castte  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous 
rock,  rising  133  feet  above  the  level  of  the  meadows,  which  stretch 
jdeasantly  from  its  base  to  the  river  Trent.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Druids  sacri^ced  their  human  victims  on  the  Caatte  rock,  and  that 
the  vaults,  with  which  the  height  is  perforated,  were  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  the  dead.  The  Castle  was  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  bestowed  it,  together  with  an  adjacent  piece  of  land, 
upon  his  illegitimate  son,  William  Peveril.  That  daring  warrior 
was  at  the  same  time  intrusted  with  the 'government  of  the  town. 
Prom  that  period  to  more  modem  times  the  Castle  has  been  the 
place  of  many  important  and  interesting  events,  and  at  times  the 
Royal  courts  have  been  held  within  its  walls.  David,  second  king 
of  Scotland,  was  imprisoned  here  for  eleven  years. 

On  the  32d  of  August,  1642,  Charles  the  First  hoisted  hi* banner  of  war 
on  the  highest  turret  of  the  casrle  ;  and  three  days  afterwaxd  the  royal 
standard  was  planted  in  an  open  space  closely  adjoining  the  north  side 
of  the  wall  or  the  castle,  and  which  is  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of 
Standard  Hill. 

Both  the  town  and  the  citadel  came  into  possession  of  the  Parliainent 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  Charles  ;  and  in  June,  1643.  the  castle  was 
intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Colonel  John  Hutchinson.  At  this  time  the 
buildings  were  almost  unfit  for  habitation,  and  "  neither  afTorded  room 
to  lodge  soldiers  nor  provisions."  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  the  life  of  her 
husband,  describes  the  castle  with  great  minuteness,  and  quaintly  notices 
"  a  place  called  the  park,  that  belonged  to  the  castle,  but  then  had  neither 
deere  nor  trees  in  it,  except  one,  growing  under  the  caetle,  which  wa* 
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almost  a  prodigee,  for  from  the  root  to  the  top  there  was  not  one  straight 
twig  or  branch  on  it :  some  sayed  it  was  planted  by  King  Richard  the 
Third,  and  resembled  him  that  sett  it."  The  royalists  made  many  un- 
successful assaults  upon  the  castle  during  the  civil  wars.  The  importance 
attached  to  the  fortress  at  that  period  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  offered  o£10,000,  besides  other  advantages,  to 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  if  he  would  betray  his  trust — an  offer  which  the  re- 
publican governor  repelled  with  noble  indignation.  The  unfortunate 
Charles  was  brought  to  Nottingham  Castle  in  1646,  on  his  way  to  Holm- 
by,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  1647,  the  garrison  at  Nottingham  being 
disbanded,  Colonel  Hutchinson  gave  up  (Hie  command  to  his  kinsman. 
Captain  Poulton,  and  afterwards  ordered  the  building  to  be  demolished. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  castle  was  restored  to  the  representative  of  the 
Rutland  family,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  almost  immediately  dis- 
posed of  it  to  William  Cavendish,  Marquis,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  New 
Castle.  Dr.  Thornton,  in  his  "  History  of  Nottinghamshire,"  says  that 
the  Duke,  "  this  present  year,  1674,  though  he  be  above  eighty  years  of 
age,  hath  a  great  number  of  men  at  work  pulling  down  and  clearing  the 
foundations  of  the  old  tower,  that  he  may  build  at  least  part  of  a  new 
castle  here."  The  new  castle,  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  became  a  tem- 
porary residence  of  royalty.  Queen  Anne  here  finding  an  asylum  from 
her  enemies.  The  building  was  completed  in  1679,  and  cost  altogether 
6614,000. 

The  last  persons  who  occupied  the  castle,  were  Mr.  Rawson  and  Mrs. 
Greeves,  the  latter  of  whom  left  it  in  1829  :  and  from  that  time  to  its  de- 
struction by  a  body  of  rioters  on  the  10th  of  October,  1831,  it  remained 
without  a  tenant.  The  incendiary  fire  in  which  the  noble  building  was 
consumed,  took  place  during  the  Parliamentary  Session,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  «the  Reform  Bill,  when  the  refuse  of  the  population  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  political  excitement  to  indulge  their  evil  passions,  setting 
the  laws  of  the  land  at  defiance,  and  plunging  into  a  course  of  wild  ex- 
cess. Two*of  the  rioters  were  arraigned  at  a  Special  Assize  for  being 
concerned  in  the  firing  pf  the  castle,  but  they  were  both  acquitted.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  brought  an  action  against  the  hundred  of  Broxtowe, 
in  which  the  castle  is  situated,  and  received  <£21,000  compensation  for 
the  damage  he  had  sustained. 

The  prospect  obtained  from  the  castle  terrace  is  extensive  and  varied, 
embracing  the  park  and  a  portion  of  the  town  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
rock ;  the  meadows  stretching  down  to  the  river  Trent,  which  is  skirted 
by  the  sweet  village  of  Wilford  and  Cliflon  Grove,  both  embalmed  in  the 
verse  of  Henry  Kirke  White ;  the  princely  abode  of  the  Willoughbys, 
WoUaton  Hall,  embossed  among  trees ;  and  away  in  the  dim  distance, 
the  gentle  sloping  hills  of  Derby  and  Leicester,  on  the  latter  of  which,  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  may  be  descried  the  towers  of  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  castle-yard  has  been  set  apart  chiefly  for  garden  plots,  which 
are  rented  by  the  people  of  the  town.  A  small  grotto  graces  each 
garden,  to  which  the  occupant  and  his  friends  may  retire  to  spend 
a  pleasant  evening  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 
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Jfoilingkam  Market  Sguare. 

island.    This  ia  the  decided 

. ._     _    .  _ _  ^   .__    ._._     _ (riy  wi  acre*,  surrounded  by 

loftj  bouse*  and  arcaded  ihopa,  and  forming  a  tcene  which  haa  no  parallel  in  the 
itreet  or  marliet-place  scenerj  of  the  kingdom.  The  Long  Row  ia  a  fairorite  resort  of 
the  working  claw;  and  it  ia  a  moat  interestiag  sisht  to  ttand  in  the  center  of  the 
markpt-plaee  when  the  shops  are  lighted  up  in  tLe  winter  evening,  and  viev  the 
general  illumination,  while  eearcely  TeM  atlraotive  is  it  to  survey  the  busy  cTowda 
promenading  about  auniiet  in  the  samnier  time,  afler  the  toils  of  the  day  have  termi- 
nated. The  market-days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  are  etpecially  the  periods  to  riait 
this  spot  On  the  Saturday  the  lai^  area  is  crowded  with  all  the  iniscellaDeoua  arti- 
cles wbich  a  workini  population  require.  The  goods  are  arrmnged  in  rows  OQ  the 
ground,  orQponstalls.orunder  sheds,  leaving  a  pass^e  for  the  pnrcbaaers  lo  pass  be- 
tweau.  The  range  of  buildings  on  the  north  aide,  forming  the  Long  Row,  is  upward* 
ot  400  yards  in  length.  This  market-place  has  long  been  the  theme  of  admiration. 
Leland,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  says  "  it  is  the  fairest,  without  exception,  of  all 
England.''  Ia  ancient  times  the  market-place  was  divided  lengthwise  by  a  wall  breaat- 
bi^,  wbich  was  demolished  in  1711,  together  with  the  butter  and  maltorasaos. 


HENRY  KIRK  WHITE,  wae  born  in  NottinghaTn,  March  Slit, 
1785.  His  father  was  a  butcher,  and  his  son  Henry  assisted  him  in  this 
business  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stoclcing 
weaver.  He  soon  left  this  occupation  and  entered  an  attorney's  office, 
where  in  hia  leisure  hours  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek.  He  also  contri- 
buted to  the  literary  periodicals  of  the  day.  Being  encouraged  by  flome 
of  hie  friends,  he  prepared  a  volume  of  poems  for  the  press,  wbich  ap< 
peared  in  1803.  "rfae  volume  was  contemptuously  noticed  in  tha 
"Monthly  Review,"  which  caused  exquisite  pain  to  the  young  poet 
Fortunately  the  volume  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Southey,  who  wrote 
lo  the  young  poet  to  encourage  him,  and  other  friends  sprung  up  to  suc- 
cor his  genius  and  procure  for  him  what  was  the  darling  object  of  hia 
ambition,  admianon  tO  the  univorsity  of  Cambridge.     His  opinions  (or 
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some  time  inclined  to  deism,  without  any  taint  of  immorality;  but  a 
fellow-student  put  into  his  hands  Scott's  '*  Force  of  Truth,"  and  he  soon 
became  a  decided  convert  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
He  resolved  upon  devoting  his  life  to  the  promulgation  of  them,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Simeon,  Cambridge,  procured  for  him  a  sizarship  at  St.  John's 
College.  This  benevolent  clergyman  further  promised,  with  the  aid  of 
a  friend,  to  supply  him  with  <£30  annually,  and  his  own  family  were  to 
furnish  the  remainder  necessary  for  him  to  go  through  college.  Poetry 
was  now  abandoned  for  severer  studies.  He  competed  for  one  of  the 
university  scholarships,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  was  pronounced  the 
first  man  of  his  year.  **  Twice  he  distinguished  himself  m  the  following 
year,  being  again  pronounced  first  at  the  great  college  examination,  and 
also  one  of  the  three  best  theme  writers,  between  whom  the  examiners 
could  not  decide.  The  college  offered  him,  at  their  expense,  a  private 
tutor  in  mathematics  during  the  long  vacation ;  and  Mr.  Catton,  (his 
tutor,)  by  procuring  for  him  exhibitions  to  the  amount  of  d£66  per 
annum,  enabled  him  to  give  up  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Simeon  and  other  friends."  This  distinction  was  pur- 
chased at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  life.  *'  Were  I,"  he  said,  '*  to  paint 
Fame  crowning  an  undergraduate  after  the  senate-house  examination,  I 
would  represent  him  as  concealing  a  death's  head  under  the  mask  of 
beauty."  He  went  to  London  to  recruit  his  shattered  nerves  and  spirits ; 
but  on  his  return  to  college,  he  was  so  completely  ill  that  no  power  of 
medicine  could  save  him.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1806.  Mr. 
Southey  continued  his  regard  for  White  afler  his  untimely  death.  He 
wrote  a  sketch  of  his  "  Remains,"  which  proved  to  be  highly  popular, 
passing  through  a  great  number  of  editions.  A  tablet  to  Henry's  mem- 
ory, with  ^  medallion  by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in  All  Saints'  Church, 
Cambridge,  by  a  young  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Francis  Boot,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  bearing  the  following  inscription — so  expressive  of  the  ten- 
derness and  regret  universally  felt  towards  the  poet — by  Professor 
Smyth : — 

Warm  with  fond  hope  and  learning's  sacred  flame, 
To  Granta's  bowers  the  yonthftil  poet  came ; 
Unconquered  powers  the  immortal  mind  displayed. 
But  worn  with  anxious  thought,  the  frame  decayed. 
Pale  o'er  his  lamp,  and  in  his  cell  retired, 
The  martyr  student  faded  and  expired. 
Oh  I  genius,  taste,  and  piety  sincere, 
Too  early  lost  midst  studies  too  severe  1 
Foremost  to  mourn  was  generous  Southey  seen. 
He  told  the  tale,  and  showed  what  White  had  been ; 
Nor  told  in  vain.    Far  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave 
A  wanderer  came,  and  sought  the  poet's  grave : 
On  yon  low  stone  he  saw  his  lonely  name, 
And  raised  this  fond  memorial  to  his  fame. 


ROBIN  HOOD  was  born  at  Locksley,  in  the  coimty  of  NotUng^am,  in  the  reign  of  Henrr  the  Second, 
and  about  the  year  of  Chriat  1160.  His  extraction  waa  noble,  and  hia  tme  name  waa  Itobtrt  Fiit0dthe», 
which  Tulgar  pronunciation  eaaily  corrupted  into  Robin  Hood.  He  ia  frequently  atyled.  and  com- 
monly reputed  to  have  been  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  a  title  to  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  Ufe,  at  leaat, 
he  actnallT  appears  to  have  had  aome  aort  of  pretenaion.  In  hia  youth  he  ia  reported  to  have  been  of 
a  wild  and  extravagant  diapoaition :  inaomuch  that^  hia  inheritance  being  coaattmed  or  forfoiled  by 
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Ua  ezcMws,  and  hia  peffton  oaClswiBd  for  debt  either  from  Deeeteity  or  cboloe,  be  aonght  an  asjlom  in 
fbe  woods  and  foreata,  with  which  immenae  tracts,  eapecially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
were  at  that  time  covered.  Here  he  either  found  or  was  aftervmrds  joined  by  a  number  of  persona  in 
aimflar  eireumatiuicea,  wbo  appear  to  have  considered  and  obeyed  him  as  their  chief  or  leader. 

His  compMny,  in  process  ot  time,  cooaiated  of  a  hundred  archers ;  men,  savs  Major,  "moat  skiUfuJ  in 
battle,  whom  four  times  that  number  of  ttie  boldest  fellows  durst  not  attack.'^'  Hia  manner  of  recruit- 
tog  was  somewhat  aingular;  for  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  **  whersoeTer  he  hard  of  any  that  were 
of  uouaual  atrength  and  'hardine*,'  he  would  desgyse  bimselfe,  and.  rather  then  fayle,  go  lyhe  a  begger, 
to  become  scqnaynted  with  them ;  and,  after  he  had  tryed  them  with  fyghtlng ;  never  give  them  over 
tyl  he  had  uaed  meana  to  drawe  them  to  lyve  aft^r  his  fashion : "  a  practice  of  which  numerous  in- 
■tancra  are  recorded  in  the  more  common  and  popular  aonga,  where,  indeed,  he  aeidom  laiia  to  receive 
a  aound  beatinff.  In  ahooting  with  tlie  long  bow,  which  they  chiefly  practised,  "  they  excelled  all  the 
men  of  tiie  land ;  flioueh,  as  occasion  reoqired*  they  had  also  otiier  weapona." 

That  our  hero  and  his  companions,  while  they  lived  in  the  woods,  had  recourse  to  robbery  for  their 
better  support  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor  to  be  denied.  T(  stimonies  to  this  purpoae,  indeed  would 
be  equally  end}ej>s  and  unnecessary.  Fordun  in  the  fourteenth  century  calls  him.  **  ille  famottitimitu 
Mieearhur  that  most  celebrated  robber,  and  Migor  terms  hiu  and  Little  John,  **famat4»»^i  Uttronet." 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  according  to  the  confesaion  of  the  latter  historian,  that,  in  these  ezertiona 
of  power,  he  took  away  the  goods  of  rich  men  only ;  never  IdlUnff  any  peiw>n.  unless  he  was  attacked 
or  resisted :  that  he  would  not  suflfer  a  woman  to  be  maltreated ;  nor  ever  took  any  thing  from  the 
poor,  but  charitably  fed  them  with  tiie  wealth  he  drew  from  the  abbots.  I  disapprove,  saya  he,  of  the 
rapine  of  the  man ;  but  he  was  the  moat  humane  and  the  prince  of  all  robbera. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  averaion  in  which  he  afmears  to  have  held  the  clercy  of  every  denoniF 
toati<»,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  according  to  toe  noliona  of  that  age,  and  retained  a  domes- 
tic chaplain  (Friar  Tuck,  no  doubt)  for  diurnal  celebration  of  the  divine  mvsteries.  This  we  learn  from 
an  anecdote  preaerved  by  Fordun,  as  an  instance  of  thoae  actions  which  the  liistorian  allows  to  deserve 
eommendstion.  One  day,  as  he  heard  mass,  which  he  waa  moat  devoutly  accustomed  to  da  (nor 
would  he,  in  whatever  neeeaairy,  sulTer  the  office  to  be  interrupted,)  he  was  espied  by  a  certain  ^eiiff 
and  officers  belonging  to  the  King,  who  had  frequently  before  molested  him,  in  that  most  secret  recess 
of  the  wood  where  he  was  at  roaaa.  Some  of  his  people,  who  perceived  what  was  going  forward,  ad- 
Tised  him  to  fly  with  all  need,  which  out  of  reverence  to  the  sacrament,  which  no  waa  then  moat 
devoutly  wor^ipping,  he  abaolutely  reAased  to  do.  But  ttie  rest  oFhls  men  having  fled  for  iear  of  death, 
Robin  confiding  solely  in  him  whom  he  reverently  worshipped,  witk  e  ▼ery  few,  wbo  by  chance  were 
present,  set  upon  his  enemies,  whom  he  easily  vanquished ;  and,  being  enriched  with  their  spoils  and 
ransom,  he  always  held  the  ministers  ot  the  church  and  maaaes  in  greater  veneration  ever  alter. 

Having  for  a  long  aeries  of  yeara,  maintained  a  sort  of  independent  sovereigntv,  and  set  kings.  Judges, 
and  magistrates  at  defiance,  a  proclamation  was  published,  oflerlng  a  conaiderable  reward  for  bringing 
him  in,  either  dead  or  alive ;  wliich,  however,  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  no  greater  success 
than  former  attempta  for  that  purpoae.  At  length  the  infirmities  of  old  age  increaaing  upon  him,  and 
desirous  to  be  relieved  in  a  fit  ofncknesa,  by  being  let  blood,  he  applied  for  that  purpose  to  the  prioreaa 
of  Kirkley'a  Nunnery,  in  Yorkshire,  his  relation,  (women,  and  particularly  religious  women,  being  in 
those  times,  somewhat  better  skiUea  in  surgery  than  the  aex  ia  at  present,)  by  whom  he  was  treacber- 
onaly  suffered  to  bleed  to  death.  This  event  happened  on  the  18th  of  November,  1247,  betog  the  31st 
year  of  King  Henry  III.  and  (if  the  date  asslgnea  to  his  birth  be  correct)  about  the  eigbQr-seventh  of  his 
age.  He  waa  interred  under  some  trees,  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  house ;  a  stone  placed  over  his 
grsve,  with  an  Inscri^on  to  his  memory. 


LORD  BYRON. 

George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  the 
celebrated  poet,  was  bom  in  London, 
January  22d,  1788.  The  English  branch 
of  the  family  came  in  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  were  distinguished  from 
Byr<m*s  Signature.  that  era  till  modem  time  for  the  extent 

of  their  possessions.  The  ancestors  of  the  poet  during  the  civil 
wars  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  for  which  they  received  vari- 
ous honors.  Captain  Byron,  the  father  of  the  poet,  led  such  a 
profligate  life  that  his  parents  discarded  him  long  before  his  death. 
The  first  wife  of  Captain  Byron  having  died  of  a  broken  heart,  oc- 
casioned by  his  bmtal  treatment,  he  married  Miss  Catharine  Gor- 
don, a  Scottish  lady  and  an  heiress,  who  was  the  mother  of  the 
poet. 
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The  fortune  of  Mrs.  Byron,  which  consisted  of  upwards  of 
£23,000,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  only  motive  of 
her  despicable  husband's  connection  in  marriage,  was,  for  the  most 
part,  wasted  in  two  years.  He  died  in  1797,  "  greatly,"  it  is 
stated,  "to  the  gratification  of  all  who  knew  him."  Mrs.  Byron 
took  up  her  residence  in  Aberdeen,  where  her  son  received  his  earlier 
education.  "  In  the  few  reminiscences  preserved  of  his  life,"  says 
Mr.  Gait,  "  it  is  remarkable  that  he  appears  in  this  period,  com- 
monly of  innocence  and  playfulness,  rarely  to  have  evinced  any 
symptom  of  generous  feeling.  Silent  rages,  moody  sullenness,  and 
revenge  are  the  general  characteristics  of  his  conduct  as  a  boy. 

By  the  death  of  William,  the  fifth  Lord  Byron  (called  for  his 
.  vindictiveness,  the  "  wicked  Lord,")  his  title  and  estate  descended 
to  the  subject  of  this  notice  in  1798,  who,  with  his  mother,  left 
Aberdeen  for  Newstead.  The  mother  of  Byron  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  without  judgment  or  self-command;  alternately 
spoiling  her  child  by  indulgence,  irritating  him  by  her  self-willed 
obstinacy,  or  disgusting  him  by  her  fits  of  drunkenness.  She 
being  a  short  and  corpulent  person,  she  rolled  in  her  gait,  and 
would,  in  her  rage,  sometimes  endeavor  to  catch  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflicting  punishment,  while  he  ran  round  the  room,  mock- 
ing her  menaces  and  mimicking  her  motion.  Having  a  deformed 
foot,  his  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  a  "  lame 
brat,^^  din  expression  he  never  appears  to  have  forgiven.* 

Byron  for  foiur  years  attended  a  school  at  Harrow.  Here  he 
formed  a  romantic  attachment  for  Mary  Chaworth,  who  was  several 
years  older  than  himself.  She,  however,  "  jilted  him,"  and  mar- 
ried some  one  else.  At  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  student  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  About  this  period  his  poetic  talents 
began  to  develope  themselves,  and  he  published  a  small  volume, 
entitled,  "  The  Hours  of  Idleness,"  in  the  obscure  market-town 
press  of  Newark.  A  copy  was  somehow  conmiunicated  to  one  of 
the  Edinburgh  critics,  who,  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  came 
out  with  an  article  replete  with  satire,  and  imjust  insinuations, 
which  could  not  but  be  extremely  cutting  to  the  author's  feelings. 
It  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the  indignation  of  Byron,  and  of  his 
putting  forth  all  his  energies  of  retaliation  and  revenge  which  he 
so  spiritedly  inflicted  in  his  satire  of  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Meviewers.^^ 

When  his  satire  was  ready  for  the  press,  he  carried  it  with  him 

♦  Byron  wm  extremely  Bensitive  to  whatever  related  to  his  personal  appearance. 
In  conversing  with  a  person  in  the  vicinity  of  Newstead  Abbey,  who  haa  been  em- 

Eloped  on  the  estate  when  Byron  resided  there,  he  informed  me,  that  bis  Lordship, 
taring  he  was  getting  too  fleshy  to  appear  well,  would  occasionally  wrap  himself 
up  in  a  blanket,  lajr  down  on  a  heap  of  horse  litter,  and  then  have  himself  covered 
up  with  the  same,  till  he  sweat  profusely,  in  order  to  sweat  off  what  he  deemed  his 
superfluous  flesh. 


Jtticknall  Chvrck,  Byron'i  Bariid-plaee.' 

to  London,  where  it  was  published  anonymously,  and  created  quite 
a  sensation  in  the  literary  world.  He  at  this  time  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  previous  to  his  going  abroad.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  two  years  in  Portugal,  Spain  and  Greece,  he 
returned  and  published  the  two  first  cantos  of  "Childe  Harold," 
and  not  long  after,  the  "  Giaour,"  "  Bride  of  Abydos,"  and  "  Cor- 
sair." In  January,  1815,  Lord  Byron  was  married  to  Miss  Mil- 
banke.  With  a  person  of  Byron's  principles  and  disposition,  nothing 
less  could  have  been  expected  than  that  this  union  would  prove 
unhappy.  They  soon  separated,  and  Lady  Byron  returned  to  her 
father's  house.  , 

Byron  left  England  in  1816,  and  travelling  through  Switzer- 
land to  Italy  resided  several  years  at  Venice,  Rome,  and  Genoa.  * 
For  the  most  port  during  this  period,  he  led  a  dissolute  and  profli- 
gate life  in  open  contempt  of  the  principles  of  morality  which 
govern  men  of  virtuous  lives.     During  this  period  he  completed 

•  This  enrnving  ihowB  the  ftppemMnee  0/  Hnotnall  Torkard  Church,  in  -which  th« 
remuni  of  Lord  Byron  are  depoiited,  aboat  three  mile*  from  NevBtead  Abbej,  and 
■bont  eight  north-weirt  from  NottiDghani.  The  yillage,  canaieting  of  perhap*  Hme 
eiitj  orseTflaty  ordinary  look  lag  honaea,  irregnlarly  aituated,  iaunpteaaaDt  in  its  gen- 
eral appearance.  The  chureh,  an  ancient-looking  itructure,  would  >eat  perhape  Btb 
or  aix  hundred  peraoni,  A  penan  ii  struck  vith  the  fact  of  finding  ths  tame  naniM 
oD  the  monuments  in  the  ahurch-jard  a*  he  vontd  find  in  almoat  an;  graye-yard  in 
New  England,  aod  he  would  find  none  legible  more  ancient  than  thoaa  osually  found 
in  the  oMer  settlementa.  Ths  following  inecription  ia  copied  from  one  in  thii  yard : — 
"  In  memory  of  Geoioe,  hou  of  Jamea  and  Hannah  Hibbard,  who  died 
January  2Sth,  18B1,  aged  twenty-three  years." 

He  labor'd  in  the  fields  hie  bread  to  gain, 

He  ptough'd,  ho  sow'd,  he  reap'd  the  yellow  grain, 

And  now  by  death  from  future  »ervice  driien. 

la  gone  U>  keep  liii  harreat-bome  in  heaven. 
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his  ''Childe  Harold,"  and  composed  several  other  poems.  His 
"  Don  Juan  "  was  commenced  in  Venice  and  was  continued  till 
the  author  left  Pisa.  This  last  production,  describing  the  progress 
of  a  sentimental  libertine,  is  in  many  parts  an  obscene  publication, 
generally  supposed  to  contain  much  of  the  author's  own  experience. 
In  1823,  he  proceeded  to  Greece  to  take  part  in  the  struggles  then 
going  on  against  the  Turks.  He  acquired  a  distinguished  reputa- 
tion and  influence  among  the  Greeks,  and  died  after  a  short  illness 
at  Missolonghi,  April  19th,  1824. 

On  the  event  of  Lord  Byron's  death,  the  provisional  government 
of  Western  Greece  ordered  that  a  general  mourning  should  be  ob- 
served for  twenty-one  days.  The  body  after  being  embalmed  was 
sent  to  Zaute,  and  from  thence  was  transported  to  London,  where 
it  lay  in  state  for  several  days.  The  friends  of  Lord  Byron  having 
intimated  a  wish  that  his  remains  n;^ight  be  deposited  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  or  St.  Paul's  Church,  those  great  national  receptacles 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  the  proper  authorities  refused  permission, 
on  account  of  his  Lordship's  dissolute  life  and  writings. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  by  slow  stages  from  London  to  Not- 
tingham. Here  they  again  lay  in  state  and  were  visited  by  curious 
thousands.  His  funeral  took  place  July  16th,  and  was  attended  by 
the  corporation  of  Nottingham,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  per- 
sons from  the  neighborhood.  The  doors  of  Hucknall  Church  were 
thrown  wide  open,  and  great  numbers  were  there  at  an  early  hour, 
to  look  at  the  vault  which  was  to  be  the  last  resting  place  of  one 
so  celebrated.  The  following  inscription  is  on  a  plain  Grecian 
tablet  of  white  marble : — 

"  In  the  vault  beneath,  where  many  of  his  ancestors  and  his  Mother  are 
bnrieci,  lie  the  remains  of  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  Lord  Byron  of  Roch- 
dale, in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  thn  Author  of  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age." He  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1788.  He  died  at 
Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824,  engaged  in  the 

florious  attempt  to  restore  that  country  to  her  ancient  freedom  and  renown. 
[is  sister,  the  Honorable  Augusta  Mary  Leigh,  placed  this  tablet  to  his 
memory." 

Newstead  Abbey  is  situated  about  nine  miles  north  of  Nottingham, 
and  five  south  of  Mansfield.  The  visitor  from  Nottingham  may  reach 
it  by  the  Mansfield  Road,  or  by  railway  to  Linby  Station.  The  Hut,  a 
celebrated  inn  on  the  Nottingham  and  Mansfield  Road,  stands  on  the 
border  of  an  open  tract  of  Sherwood  Forest,  a  mile  east  of  the  Abbey. 
Past  the  Hut,  is  Fountain  Dale,  once  the  abode  of  Friar  Tuck.  New- 
stead  Abbey  was  originally  a  friary  of  Black  Canons,  and  was  founded 
by  Henry  II,  1170  :  at  its  dissolution  it  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Byron, 
Lieutenant  of  Sherwood  Forest.  It  is  "  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in 
existence  of  those  quaint  and  romantic  piles,  half  castle,  half  convent, 
which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  olden  times  of  England."  It  sus- 
tained a  siege  from  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  was  confiscated  by  the 
Puritans  aftier  the  execution  of  Charles:  the  Abbey  was  restored  by 


A'eiBiirad  Abbfy,  the  littidtnet  of  Lord  BjfroH. 

Charles  II  to  Lord  Byron,  who  had  been  ntiaed  to  the  peerage  for  bis 
loyalty  by  the  firat  Charles.  It  descended  to  the  moet  famous  meniber 
of  the  family,  the  late  Lord  Byron,  by  whom,  in  1815,  it  was  sold  for 
^140,000,  to  T.  Clawton,  Esq.,  who  was  unable  to  make  good  the  pur- 
cha.se  1  in  1818,  however.  Colonel  Wildman,  the  present  occupant, 
bought  it  for  about  ^100,000.  The  gallant  Colonel,  who  is  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo,  animated  by  warm  and  heartfelt  admiration  of 
Byi'on's  genius,  has  expended  immense  sums  in  repairing  the  Abbey, 
and  in  many  cases  rebuilding  the  farm-houses  on  the  estate.  Among  the 
objects  of  interest  are  a  noble  oak  tree,  in  front  of  th(^  entrance  gates  to 
the  park,  a  remnant  of  the  old  forest ;  the  upper  lake,  formed  by  ob- 
•Irucling  the  waters  of  the  Leen,  which  rises  in  this  neighborhood  ;  the 
lower  lake,  past  which  a  winding  path  leads  to  the  aviary ;  a  pond,  which 
was  much  esteemed  and  used  by  Lord  Byron  ;  two  leaden  statues  in  the 
woods  of  Pan  and  a  female  Satyr ;  the  tree  on  which  Byron  and  bis 
sister  carved  their  names  ;  the  woods  planted  by  the  "  wicked  Loid 
Byron,"  sometimes  called  "  Devil  Byron ;  "  the  marble  monument  reared 
by  Byron  over  the  remains  of  his  dog  Boatswain  ;  and  an  oak  tree  in  the 
gardens  planted  by  the  poet,  in  1798,  on  his  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  and 
which  he  fancifully  associated  with  his  personal  fortunes.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Abbey,  the  pilgrim  is  shown  the  entrance  hall,  the  monks' 
parlor,  or  reception  room.  Lord  Byron's  bed-room,  the  haunted  chatnber, 
the  library,  the  eastern  corridor,  the  tapestry  bed-room,  the  tapestry 
dressing-room.  King  Edward  the  Third's  bed-room.  King  Henry  the 
Seventh's  lodgings,  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  sitting-room,  the  gimnd  dining- 
hall,  the  breakfast  room,  the  clobter,  the  chapel,  and  the  servant's  halL  _ 
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NEWARK. 

ITS    CASTLE,    SIEGES,    ANTiqUITIES   &C. 

Newark,  a  borough  and  market  town  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham, is  situated  on  the  river  Trent,  near  its  junction  with  the  Devon. 
It  is  a  neat,  well-built  place  :  and  the  market  is  a  spacious  and  very 
handsome  square.  Population  about  8,000.  It  is  120  miles  from 
London,  seventy-six  from  York,  and  20  from  Nottingham. 

Newark  Castle,  so  distinguished  for  its  sieges  during  the  civil 
wars  between  king  Charles  I,  and  Tiis  parliament,  was  probably 
erected  about  the  year  1140,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars  in  1642,  the  town  of  Newark 
was  considered  as  a  most  important  pass  from  the  south  of  England 
to  the  north.  Its  strong  castle  defended  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Devon,  which  ran  at  its  foot  the  river  Trent,  passing  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Kelham.  It  was  then  encompassed  by  a  strong  wall,  three 
or  four  gates,  a  covered  way,  and  bastions  for  the  mounting  of  can- 
non. The  inhabitants  declared  for  Charles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contest,  and  by  their  adherence  to  the  royal  cause  brought  upon 
themselves  many  privations  and  sufferings. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1643,  Newark  was  besieged  some 
time  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  the  garrison  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  reduced  to  great  distress.  Charles,  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  sent  Prince  Rupert  from  Chester,  with  what  forces  he  could 
draw  together  and  raise  the  siege.  Having  gained  some  advantages 
against  the  besiegers,  they  consented  to  retire  from  the  place  on  ho- 
norable terms.  The  next  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigor 
during  the  whole  year.  In  the  beginning  of  1645,  the  blockade 
was  so  strict,  that  the  miseries  of  famine  made  dreadfid  havoc 
among  the  garrison.  Prince  Rupert  now  sent  SirMarmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  an  able  and  experienced  ojBicer,  to  their  relief.  By  a  skillful 
maneuver  he  succeeded  in  throwing  provisions  into  the  town,  with 
an  addition  of  500  dragoons  to  the  garrison. 

The  next  siege  of  Newark  commenced  in  October,  1646,  by  a 
numerous  army  of  Scots  and  English.  To  their  formidable  array, 
the  works  surrounding  the  town  exhibited  a  bold  and  surly  defi- 
ance, while  the  castle,  frowning  in  supereminence,  hurled  destruc- 
tion on  the  daring  opponents.  On  the  defeat  at  Naseby,  the  broken 
forces  of  Charles  threw  themselves  into  Newark,  as  the  strongest 
and  best  fortified  hold  the  Royalists  retained.  By  a  circuitous  route, 
Charles  himself,  with  a  body  of  3,000  men,  joined  them.  He  con- 
tinued here  till  November  6th,  when  he  went  to  Oxford.  From  this 
place  he  escaped  in  disguise,  and  arrived  at  the  Kings  Arms,  in 
Southwell,  near  Newark,  May  6th,  1646.     Sending  for  the  Scotch 


commissioDeTS,  who  were  then  at  the  palace,  before  duiner,  they 
dined  in  company  at  the  Inn  ;  and  in  the  t  afternoon,  he  delivered 


Keteark  CaitU. 
himself  up  to  them.     He  was  then  conducted,  under  an  escort  of 
their  army  to  Kelham,  where  he  was  induced  to  sign  an  order  for 
the  surrender  of  Newark. 

The  amiexed  is  a 
fac-simile  of  a  coin 
called  the  "  Newark 
shilling"  or  siege-piece 
of  Charles  I,  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Trumbull 
gallery  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, Conn.  The  shape 
shows  that  it  must  have 
been  made  or  struck 
in  troublesome  times.  Charles,  while  chased  about  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  being  in  want  of  money  to  pay  his  soldiers,  evi- 
dently cut  up  his  silver  plate  and  that  of  his  followers,  and  having 
no  means  at  hand  to  coin  it  in  a  proper  shape,  he  was  obliged  to 
fashion  it  in  the  manner  represented. 

On  the  termination  of  the  struggle  between  Charles  and  the  Par- 
liament, the  castle  was  ordered  to  be  dismantled.  Since  that  time 
it  has  gradually  fallen  into  its  present  state  of  dilapidation.* 

■  Vhen  tbii  place  wu  visited,  [October  lath,  1S5S,]  it  vu  on  th«  marketH^aj. 
We  found  tlie  spacioaa  H|Usre  ip  the  town  filled  iritb  buyer*  and  aellen.  Proceeding 
to  the  river  to  tee  tbe  caatle,  ve  sav  the  moet  extensive  specimen  of  interealiiig  ruin* 
we  had  y«t  laea  in  England.  Tbe  'walli,  vhich  rou  directlj  up  from  the  river,  wero 
QD  th«  inude  overgrovn  with  irj.    We  were  quite  (truck  with  ita  Tanerabl«  appear- 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  Hilton's  History  of  Newark. 
They  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer. 
The  first  extracts  are  from  the  will  of  Thomas  Magnus,  Archdea- 
con of  the  "  East  Riding,  in  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  York," 
&c.,  who  died  in  1550.  They  relate  to  the  master  and  regulation  of 
the  free  school  which  he  endowed,  the  master  is  required  as  follows  : 

L  C.  D.  bdng  nppoloted  niister  of  the  Grnnmar  Sc  bool  in  the  iwrieh  of  JVaooHb  upon  7Vr«(,  (and 
bailt  by  MMtvr  Thomat  M'gnuB^  kle  Archdefti-oo  of  the  Enct  Hiding  in  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
York,)  88  Master  and  instructor  of  Scholars  there,  in  honor  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  his  Mother,  swear  to  these  things,  by  the  Hol^  Gospel  ol  God ;  that,  when  I  shall  have 
been  inducted  into  this  School  lor  the  instruction  and  learning  of  scholars ;  Irum  that  time  I  will  not  re- 
eeive  or  partake  of  any  salary  for  my  service,  excrpt  the  annual  one  limited  and  assigned  to  me  by 
the  direction  of  the  said  Master  Tkomii*  Magnu:  The  orders  and  rules  of  this  foundation  declared  to 
ue  before,  or  to  be  declared  hereafter  and  with  all  and  evefv  of  which  being  contrnt,  I  will  keep  as  &r 
as  lies  in  my  power  as  a  mortal  being ;  nnr  will  I  fraudulently  or  maliciously  break  them  or  any  part 
thereoL    So  help  me  God  and  the  Holy  Gospel  of  God. 

Possession  shall  then  be  glTen  by  placing  him  In  his  chabs  and  repeating  to  him  as  follows  :— 

"SYRv— Ye  be  rhosyn  to  be  Maister.  Instnictour.  and  Preceptourof  Hiis  Scoole.  and  to  teche  Chylder 
repayryng  to  the  same  not  onely  good  Literature,  Gramer  and  other  vertuous  Doctrine,  but  also  good 
Maners,  accordyng  to  the  Ordynances  of  Maister  Tkoma*  Magnu:  Wherefore  we  doe  ascertayne  yon, 
that  this  is  a  perpetual. Roome  of  Contynuance  upon  your  good  Demeanour  and  Dutle  to  be  done  in 
this  Scoole.  And  at  all  suche  Tymes  as  the  Vicare  of  Jietcark,  and  the  Alderman  of  the  Trynitii  Gilde» 
with  the  other  the  Aldermen  of  Corpus  Ckritli  Glide,  Our  Ladyn  Glide,  and  Afory  MawdeU^es  Glide, 
the  Church  Wardeyns  and  Maystera,  and  the  moore  parte  of  the  Feoffeoa  of  the  said  Landya,  Tene- 
ments and  otlier  Heredytaments,  whereof  ye  shall  have  your  Strpend,  shall  require  you  to  come  afore 
theyme,  or  three  of  tfaeym,  in  the  Vestrre  within  ttie  paryashe  Church  of  this  the  Towne  of  JVoMri^ 
or  any  other  honul  and  taeret  place,  ye  shall  not  onely  be  redy  tiiereunto,  but  also  ye  shall  appl;fe  you 
to  relorme  yoarselC  and  to  amende  suche  thyngs  whereof  percbaunce  ye  shall  submytte  yourself  to  the 
Correction  and  Reformation  of  the  Archedeacon  of  Nu^ngham,  or  of  his  official ;  and  ao  doyng  your 
duete,  ye  shall  cootynue  Maister  of  this  Scitole  with  Love  and  Favour,  acd  otherwise  ye  beyng  reson- 
ably  warned  and  monjifhed  once,  twyes,  or  tfares  of  your  evil  Demeanoura,  and  not  amendyng.  nor 
subuiyttyng  yourseUI  as  ys  aforsaid,  shall  content  and  dispose  you  to  depart  from  this  Roome.  And  if 
any  C««triiT«frsy.  Dyscorde  or  Debate  shall  fortune  to  be  betweene  the  saide  Scool-maister  any  of  his 
Scoolers,  or  betweene  the  saide  Sco4>I-mai»ter  and  any  other  Persone  of  the  Towne  or  Paritle  of  iVcw. 
^he  aforesaid,  that  then  die  saide  Scool-maister  shall,  for  the  peasing  and  Reformation  thereof,  abyde  to 
the  order  and  Dyrectyon  of  the  anide  Vicare  of  NaeaHse  for  the  tyme  beyng,  yf  he  be  there  present 
and  of  the  Alderman  of  the  Triniiie  Glide,  and  of  die  other  three  Aldermen  aforesaid  for  the  tyme  be- 
yng. or  of  three  of  them ;  and  that  die  same  Bcool- maister  in  all  other  ddngs  shall  confiirme  hy  mselfe 
to  the  Ordynance  made  by  the  said  Maister  Tkoviat  Magntu ;  and  fynally,  the  said  Vieare,  Aldermen 
and  Feoftef  s,  shall  saye  tu  the  saide  Scool-maister,  That  in  his  so  doyng  God  gy  v  hym  Grace  long  with 
muche  Goodness  to  contynue,  and  many  Scoolers  to  bryng  forth  in  Virtue  and  good  Lemyng.    Amen.** 

"  The  Baid  School-maisten,  and  either  of  theym  for  the  tyme  beying,  shall  cause 
and  compell  their  Scoolers,  every  Worke-day  in  the  whiche  the  said  Scoolers  leme  or 
be  tanght,  to  be  in  the  Scoole  by  syx  of  the  cloke  in  the  Momynff,  or  soone  after  that 
Boure,  and  there  to  remayne  til  it  shal  be  nyne  of  the  Cloke,  and  then  to  goe  to  their 
Brekfast  or  Drynkyng ;  and  to  be  in  the  Scool  agayn  at  tenne  of  the  Cloke,  or  nere 
unto  that  Houre,  and  then  to  s^oe  to  theyr  Dyners,  and  to  be  in  the  Scoole  ageyn  at 
one  of  the  Cloke,  or  within  haffe  an  houre  after,  and  there  to  remayne  and  tary  tyU 
yt  shall  be  six  of  the  Cloke,  except  tymes  lymyttyd  for  the  said  Scoolers  to  be  pre- 
sent at  Masses,  and  the  Day  in  the  whiche  the  saide  Obit  shal  be  kept  And  also  ex- 
cept the  Afternoons  of  sach  days  wherein  they  shall  have  licensed  holidaysi  That 
there  shall  be  Psalms  and  prayers  every  day  at  six  in  the  morning  and  six  at  the  even- 
ing. 

And  Whereas,  of  late,  I  have  at  my  proper  costs  and  charges  made,  erected,  baild- 
e^  finished  and  set  up,  one  House,  with  a  Chapel  in  the  same,  in  CotUUnfftoi^iuu, 

ancid  which  spoke  loudly  of  the  "  d^ys  of  other  years.**  On  drawing  nearer,  and  when 
we  entered  within  the  castle-yard,  our  enthusiasm  was  somewhat  abated.  On  this 
interesting  spot,  where,  in  "by-gone  days,**  the  hieh-bom  chivalry  often  congre- 

fated,  was  now  an  assemblaffe  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  lioes,  exposed  m  pens  for  ule. 
his  we  felt  to  be  a  desecration.  And  instead  of  some  Malvina,  with  heaving  breast 
and  arms  of  snow  sweeping  the  harp  of  Ossian  to  its  melting  sounds,  we  saw  a  re- 
spectable Enfflishwoman  carrying  a  squealing  pig  in  her  arms,  weighing  some  forty 
or  fifty  pounds.  The  step  from  uie  suolime  to  the  ridiculous,  wim  too  much  for  our 
gravity,  and  we  both  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
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wmiia  the  town  of  Newftrk  aforesaid,  which  Hoqm  and  Chapel  I  made  to  be  an 
Alma-Honse,  for  the  continual  ease,  finding  and  lodging  of  five  poor  men  to  be  therein 
lodged,  found  and  lodged  from  time  to  time,  and  from  age  to  age  forever:  to  the  intent 
that  tnch^tv  popr  men,  for  the  time  being,  shall  and  may  continnally  for  ever  pray 
for  the  g<K>d  and  prosperous  state  of  the  King  and  Queen's  Majesties  that  now  be, 
and  of  the  heirs  and  successon  of  the  same  Queen,  for  the  prosperity,  tranquility  and 
*peace  of  this  realm  of  England ;  and  for  the  souls  of  our  late  {Sovereign  Lords,  King 
^enry  the  Eighth,  and  King  £dward  the  Sixth ;  and  for  our  said  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen,  after  her  departure  out  of  this  transitory  life ;  for  my  soul  and  my  wife's  soul, 
and  all  Christian  souls ;  which  my  purpose,  as  I  assuredly  trust  it  doth  stand  with 
the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  so  mmding  to  have  the  same  established  and  provided 
to  have  continuance  forever. 

Alto  I  will  and  ordain,  that  every  of  the  said^iw  poor  men  shall  daily,  within  the 
Chapel  of  the  said  Alms-house,  devoutly  kneeling,  say  together  with  audible  voices, 
three  Patemottert,  three  Ave  Maria$,  and  one  Creed  in  the  honor  of  the  most  holy  and 
blessed  Trinity,  three  persons  and  one  God.  And  after  that  forthwith  shall  also  say 
with  like  audible  voices,  five  PtUemottert,  five  Ave  MartM,  and  one  Creed,  in  the 
worship  and  reverence  of  the  ^ve  wounds  of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  humbly  pray- 
ing and  devoutly  beseeching  Almighty  God,  by  the  merits  of  the  dear  passion  of  His 
Son,  our  blessed  Savior  and  RedeemeV,  to  keep  this  Realm  of  Sngland  in  prosperity 
and  peace,  to  preserve  the  Kings'  and  Queen's  Majesties,  and  the  Successors  of  the  said 
Queen,  in  his  faith,  fear  and  love,  and  to  have  mercy  upon  my  soul,  my  wife's  soul, 
and  all  Christian  soula 

A  SLIGHT  TI£W  OF  FORMER  TIMES. 

The  present  poor  and  laboring  classes  of  society,  are,  but  too  much,  in  the  habit 
of  fostering  discontent,  at  what  they  style  the  hardness  of  their  situation ;  the  good 
old  dayB  of  yore  are  frequently  contrasted  with  those  of  the  last  and  this  century. 
It  is  an  act  of  humanity  to  withdraw  the  veil  of  antiquity  which  shrouds  those  bletted 
da3*8 ;  and  it  is  doubtecl  whether  their  appetites  would  be  remarkably  keen  for  the 
possession  of  such  signal  benefits  as  might  appear  to  court  them. 

By  the  statute  ^ye  Elizabeth,  all  common  laborers,  being  persons  able  in  body, 
using  loitering,  and  refusing  to  work  for  such  reasonable  wsffes  as  are  commonly 
given  in  parts  wherein  such  persons  dwell,  shall  be  adjudged  MofftiM  and  Vogabondt, 

THE    FIRST    PUNISHMENT    OF    A    TAOABONB. 

On  conviction  to  be  ffrievotuly  whipped  and  burnt  throtigh  the  griMtU  of  the  right  ear 
with  €tn  hot  iron,  of  the  eompast  of  an  inch  about,  manifesting  hiis  roguish  kind  of  life, 
and  punishment  received  for  the  same.  These  were  to  be  accounted  rogues  in  the 
first  degree. 

ROGUES  IN  THE    SECOND    DEGREE. 
On  similar  conyiotion  within  forty  days,  to  be  adjdged  Felons. 

ROGUES   IN   THE   THIRD   DEGREE. 

If  convicted  affain,  to  be  accounted  Felons,  without  benefit  of  the  Clergy,  Every 
person  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixty,  not  being  an  artificer,  apprentice,  fisher 
or  mariner,  and  not  being  worth  £10  in  goods  or  chattels,  compellaUe  to  serve  in 
husbandry. 

All  artificers  and  laborers,  beinff  hired  for  wages  by  the  day  or  week,  shall,  be 
tween  the  middle  of  the  months  of  March  and  September,  be,  and  continue  at  theii 
work,  at  or  before  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  aq4  remain  at  work  and  not  de- 
part until  between  seven  and  eight  of  the  clock  at  night,  except  it  be  in  the  time  of 
oreakfast,  dinner,  or  drinking,  the  which  times  shall  not  exceed,  at  the  most  two 
hours  and  a-half  in  the  day,  that  is  to  say,  at  every  drinking,  one  half  hour,  for  his 
dinner  one  hour,  and  for  his  sleep,  when  he  is  allowed  to  sleep  (the  which  is  from  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  August)  half  an  hour  at  the  most,  and  at  every 
breakfast  one  half  hour.    All  artificers  compellable  to  work  in  harvest 

All  unmarried  women,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifty,  compellable  to  serve  by 
the  year,  week,  or  day,  for  such  wages  as  the  Justices  shall  think  fit 

No  rogue  to  be  brouffht  out  of  Irdand  or  the  Isle  of  Man ;  if  brought,  by  any  means 
whatever,  such  Mattieke  or  Irish  Rogue  to  be  carried  back  again. 

So  much  for  the  good  old  days  of  yore. 


HIBTOBICU.    COIXKCTIOIfS. 


YORK. 


Tbe  city  of  York,  the  capital  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  an 
extensive  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Ouse,  a  stream  naviga- 
ble to  the  sea,  sixty  miles  distant,  for  vessels  of  seventy  tons  bur- 
then. The  city  is  196  miles  north  from  London,  202  south-south- 
east from  Edinburgh,  and  102  north-east  from  Liverpool.  For  a 
long  period  York  was  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  point  of  rank  as  (he  second  city  in  the  kingdom ; 
but  it  is  now  surpassed  in  wealth  and  population  by  many  of  the 
more  modem  manufacturing  towns.  York  contains  thirty-four 
houses  for  public  worship,  eleven  of  which  are  for  Dissenters.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  T,  it  had  forty-four  parish  churches,  seventeen 
chapels,  and  nine  religious  houses.  The  population  in  1801,  was 
16,146;  in  1821,  20,787;  in  1841,  28,842;  and  in  1851,  the 
population  was  36,302. 


Maliangidar  Touxr,  York. 

Tlrake,  the  celebrated  historian,  thinks  it  probable,  that  tbe  city  vras 
first  planted  and  fortified  by  Agricola,  a  Roman  commander,  whose  con- 

S meals  extended  beyond  York,  about:  A.  D.  80,  and  that  be  here  built  a 
ortresa  to  guard  the  frontiers  after  his  return.  There  is  no  dispute  that 
when  the  emperor  Hadrian  came  into  Britain,  A.  D.  184,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subduing  ihe  Caledonians,  he  brought  with  him  the  Sixth  Legion, 
styled  Legio  Sex/a  VicCrix,  which,  on  hia  departure,  he  left  slalioned  at 
York,  and  which  remained  here  for  three  hundred  years.  York  in- 
creased in  splendor  and  importance,  and,  A.  D.  150,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Roman  stations  in  this  country. 

The  next  principal  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  city,  waa  the 
srrrival  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  who,  though  above  three  scere  years 
of  age,  left  Rome  with  his  two  sons,  and  marched  against  the  Caledoni. 
ana,  whose  irruptions  it  was  his  determination  to  suppress.  He  imme- 
diately passed  the  waits  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  drove  them  into 
their  own  territory.  He  afterwards  returned  to  York,  and  there  died 
in  the  sixty-fiflh  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  eighteenth  of  his  reign.  All 
the  writer  who  have  described  York,  have  dwelt  with  much  exaltation 
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on  ths  magnificence  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  SoTem*.  The  funeral 
pile  IB  slated  to  have  been  erected  near  Holgate,  (about  one  mile  dietaut 
from  York.)  on  the  hill  call  Severua  Hill. 

The  next  ^eat  event  in  ihe  Roman  annals  of  York,  was  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Constantius.  He  died  in  the  Imperial  Palace  of  York, 
S5th  July,  306. 

About  the  year  450,  the  Romans  finally  withdrew  their  Ibrres  from 
Britain,  and  left  to  Eboracum,  or  York,  the  monuments  of  a  grandeur 
which  had  been  introduced  by  a  foreign  people,  but  had  never  taken 
deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  original  inhabitsnts. 

Great  quantities  of  Roman  antiquities  and  coins  have  been  discovered 
in  York  ;  and  if  it  be  urged  that  a  place,  which  for  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  was  the  constant  seat  of  a  Roman  Government,  ought  to  be 
able  to  show  much  more  than  what  has  been  discovered,  it  may  be  tnily 
answered  in  the  words  of  ihe  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  (one  of  the  best,  if  , 
not  the  best  living  authority  on  the  subject,)  that  after  the  lapse  of  four-  ' 


teen  centuries,  and  the  visilations  of  fire  and  sword  which   hai 


over  the  city,  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  little,  but  that  anything  what- 
ever remains  of  its  condition  under  tha  Emperors.  There  is,  however, 
one  undoubted  Roman  erection  still  remaining,*— the  Multangular  Tower, 
now  included  in  the  gardens  of  the  Museum. 

Many  interesting  Roman 
relics  have  been  discovered 
in  York  at  various  times. 
The  annexed  engraving  ia 
a  representation  of  a  tablet 
found  several  years  ago  on 
Ihe  site  now  occupied  by  the  , 
York  and  North  Midland 
Railway  Station.  The  in- 
ecripiion  denotes  that  a  tem- 
ple was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  God  Serapis,  by  Clau- 
dius Hieronymianus,  Legate 
of  the  Sixth  Legfion,  victort- 
Jitnitm  Itua-iptitm /otmd  at  Jbrt  oas. 

No  sooner  had  the  Romans  withdrawn  from  the  country,  than  the 
northern  tribes  poured  forth  in  eager  and  savage  multitudes.  "The 
Britons  contemplated  tlieir  new  freedom  with  surprise  and  terror. 
They  were  left  destitute  of  any  civil  or  military  constitution,  and  their 
uncertain  rulers  wanted  either  skill,  or  courage,  or  authority,  to  direct 
the  public  force  against  the  common  enemy."  The  whole  country  was 
helpless  before  the  fierce  invaders,  and  fire  and  sword  began  to  annihi- 
late the  memorials  of  Italian  civilization.  The  3a:tons  were  invited  to 
resist  the  enemy  ;  they  came,  and  fulfilled  their  mission  ;  and  then  seized 
Upon  the  whole  country  for  the  pains.  The  war  now  raged  between 
the  Britons  and  their  German  allies,  and  after  a  century  and  S  half  of 
bloodibed  and  horror,  the  Heptarchy  was  established. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1066,  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  between  Harold,  the  successor  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
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and  Harfager,  Ring  of  Norway,  who,  in  league  with  Tosto,  the  brother 
of  Harold,  bad  entered  the  estuary  of  the  H  umber  with  a  fleet  of  ships. 
It  b  said  they  sailed  up  the  Ouse  as  far  as  Riccall,  without  disembark- 
ing ;  after  destroying  a  small  outpost  of  the  SiULt^os,  stationed  at  Fulford, 
they  entered  the  city,  and  committed  great  enormities.  On  the  approach 
of  Harold,  with  an  army  of  about  their  own  strength,  they  marched  out 
to  Stamford,  a  village  on  the  Derwent,  and  there  strongly  posted  them- 
selves  in  expectation  of  the  attack.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
and  when  at  length  victory  rested  with  Harold,  two-thirds  of  the  enemy 
were  slain  :  the  bodies  of  Tosto  and  Harfager  were  found  upon  the 
field,  and  buried  at  York. 

While  Harold  was  celebrating  this  great  deliverance  at  York,  news 
arrived  that  another  army  of  invaders  under  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
had  landed  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex.  Harold  hastened  to  oppose  this 
new  rival;  and  lost  both  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings. 

Several  revolts  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  when  William  came  north- 
ward in  person  to  crush  the  malcontents.  Earl  Waltheof,  in  company 
with  the  principal  Saxon  nobility,  held  the  city  against  him  for  a  space 
of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  only  surrendered  it  at  last  on  terms  of  hon- 
orable capitulation,  which  William  disregarded  as  soon  as  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  deceived  Saxons.  Drake  says,' that  he  raised  the  city  to 
the  ground,  laid  the  country  waste  between  York  and  Durham,  and  de- 
stroyed or  drove  out  the  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  first  Parliaments  mentioned  in  history,  was  held  at  York 
about  the  year  1160.     Another  Parliament  was  held  in  1171. 

While  Richard  the  First  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land,  one  of  the 
most  cruel  events' recorded  in  the  history  of  the  city  took  place.  Owing 
to  various  causes,  the  Jews  became  objects  of  a  very  general  popular 
dislike.  The  mob  at  London,  in  the  year  1189,  had  vented  their  fury 
on  the  Jews  then  resident  in  the  metropolis,  and  on  the  news  reaching 
York,  a  general  crusade  against  the  detested  Israelites  was  commenced. 
The  persecuted  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  and  for  some  time  held  that 
position  against  their  enemies  ;  at  length  seeing  no  prospect  of  deliver- 
ance from  either  famine  or  massacre,  at  the  instigation  of  their  Rabbis 
about  2,000  of  tfaem  committed  suicide,  first  setting  fire  to  the  buildings. 
The  roar  and  scorching  heat  of  the  flames,  the  yells  and  fiendish  passions 
of  the  mob,  with  the  corpses  of  the  slain,  must  have  constituted  a  spec- 
tacle too  horrible  to  dwell  upon.  This  flagrant  breach  of  all  law  and  order 
did  not,  however,  so  unpunished :  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Regent  in  the 
King's  absence,  visited  York,  and  as  far  as  possible  chastised  the  brutal 
offenders. 

In  1298,  Edward  the  First  called  a  Parliament  at  York,  to  which  he 
summoned  the  King  of  Scotland.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  wars 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  raged  during  that  and  the  following 
reign. 

In  1346,  the  Scots,  under  their  king,  David  Bruce,  entered  England, 
and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Durham.  Philippa,  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  then  in  France,  collected  an  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Scots,  at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  totally  defeated  them,  and 
left  15,000  of  their  number  dead  upon  the  field. 


The  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  generally  called  "  York  Minster," 
is  by  many  claimed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  Gothic 
structure  in  the  world.  It  was  completed  between  1227  and 
1377.  The  western  front  with  its  two  unifoim  steeples,  196  feet 
in  height,  is  particularly  grand.  The  eastern  end  containing  the 
choir  is  built  in  a  more  florid  style.  The  great  tower  or  lantern 
steeple  is  sustained  within  by  four  large  and  massive  columns. 
The  south  transept,  the  latest  part  of  the  Minster,  is  distinguished 
by  a  number  of  narrow-pointed  arches  with  slender  pillars.  The 
south  side  of  the  choir  is  very  striking  from  its  massive  columns , 
terminating  in  pinnacles.  The  north  side  of  the  Minster  is  equally 
grand.  The  interior  of  the  church  corresponds  with  its  exterior 
magnificence.  The  view  from  the  western  entrance  to  the  Cathe- 
dral is  unequalled,  the  eastern  end  of  the  Minster,  with  its  columns, 
arches,  and  superb  windows,  being  finely  displayed.  Upwards  of 
200  compartments  are  filled  with  representations  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  monarchs,  prelates,  and  saints,  and  the  chief  events  of 
sacred  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Cathedral  suffered  severely 
from  the  dilapidations  inflicted  by  expurgators  of  the  ancient  faith, 
and  in  more  modern  times,  the  soldiers  under  Cromwell  took  great 
pains  to  purify  the  building  from  what  they  deemed  the  remains 
of  idolatry.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1829,  an  incendiary,  of  the 
name  of  Mculin,  afflicted  with  religious  madness,  contrived  to  set 
fire  to  the  Cathedral,  but  fortunately  after  the  roof  of  the  choir  had 
fallen  in,  the  progress  of  the  flames  was  stayed.  The  damage 
amounting  to  £65,000  was  raised  by  a  national  subscription.     On 
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May  20th,  1840,  another  fire  broke  out  in  the  south-west  tower 
by  the  carelessness  of  a  workman  employed  to  repair  the  clock. 
The  damage  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  £23,000,  this 
amount  was  also  raised  by  public  subscription.  A  large  bell  also 
was  furnished,  said  to  exceed  in  magnitude  all  others  in  the 
kingdom. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  York  experienced  many  calamities,  and 
was  a  near  witness  of,  perhaps,  the  bloodiest  battle  ever  caused  by  the 
demon  of  civil  war.  Ou  Palm  Sunday,  (28th  March,)  1461,  the  Yorkists 
and  Lancasterians  met  at  Towton,  a  village  about  ten  miles  from  York. 
No  quarter  was  granted  by  either  side,  and  36,000  Englihsmen  perished 
on  that  fatal  day.  The  battle  of  Wakefield  had  been  fought  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  gained  by  the  Lancasterians.  The  heads  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  younff  Duke  of  Rutland  were  set  upon  IVlicklegate  Bar. 

In  1569,  occurred  the  Rebellion,  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Westmore- 
land and  Northumberland,  and  aided  by  many  of  the  nobility  of  York- 
shire and  Durham.  The  Earl  of  Sussex  was  then  at  York,  as  Lord 
President  of  the  North,  and  Sir  George  Bowes,  acting  chiefly  through 
his  instructions,  was  actively  engaged  in  opposing  the  rebels.  The  city 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  a  siege :  the  rebelbon  was  at  length,  how- 
ever, suppressed,  and  then  began  a  severe  and  vindictive  retribution  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen's  government.  A  commission  sat  at  York  for  the 
trial  of  the  attainted  persons.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  escaped,  but 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  sold  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by 
a  border  chief.  After  many  delays  he  was  brought  to  York,  and  bo- 
headed  in  Pavement,  opposite  St.  Crux  Church,  August  22d,  1572. 

It  is  well  known  that  Charles  the  First  retired  to  York  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  civil  war  with  the  Parliament.  In  April,  1644, 
the  city  was  beseiged  by  an  army  of  40,000  men  of  the  Parliament's 
forces,  under  Sir  I'homas  Fairfax,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  General 
Lesley.  Force  failing,  it  was  resolved  to  starve  the  city  into  surrender, 
and  this,  doubtless,  in  time  would  have  been  accomplished ;  but  on  the 
30th  of  June,  Prince  Rupert  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  Royalist  army, 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  battle  of  Marten  Moor  was  the  consequence ; 
the  fatal  issue  of  which,  to  the^  King's  cause,  is  well  known. 

The  routed  royalists  retreated  to  York ;  and  tradition  still  describes 
the  scene  of  confusion  at  Micklegate  Bar,  caused  by  the  crowds  who 
pressed  for  admission,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  garrison,  as  to  whom  they 
suffered  to  pass. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  on  the  11th  the  city  was 
surrendered  on  honorable  terms  by  Sir  I'homas  Glenham,  the  governor, 
and  his  garrison. 

Since  this  time  the  history  of  the  city  presents  no  remarkable  feature, 
the  principal  occurrences  being  confined  to  the  visits  of  royalty  and 
other  distinguished  personages. 


JOHN  DE  WICKLIPFE,  OR  WYCUPFE. 


JoHK  WicKuvn,   called,   "Tha  Horning 

8t*rof  the  Reformation,"  &  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Oxford,  was  born  at 
Wiaklilfe,  in  Yorkshire,  abont  1S24,  and 
fdneated  at  Queen's  College,  and  afterward* 
at  MertoB.  and,  in  1S61,  raised  to  the  maiter- 
•bip  of  Batiol  College.  In  18«G.  he  wai 
made,  hj  the  scholars,  h*ad  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  inst  founded  at  Oxford  bj  Archbishop 
Islip,  but  his  elevation  was  opposed  bj  tha 
monks,  and  Langham,  the  next  primate,  and 
-  the  pope,  to  vbom  the  dispute  was  referred, 
^  displaeed  him,  and  his  secolar  asttociatea. 
t  Thus  disgraced  by  violence  he  retired  to  his 
t  living  at  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire, 
~  meditating  revenge  aninst  the  authors  of 
^  his  unjnst  privation.  In  the  works  of  Har- 
[  liliuB,  of  Padua,  and  other  bold  writen.  be 
:  found  ample  room  to  indulge  his  oppoaition, 
I  and  well  aware  of  the  popularity  of  attack- 
!  ing  a  foreign  power,  which  overawed  the 
"  throne,  ana  submitted  the  industry  and  the 
revanuea  of  the  kingdom  to  its  own  avari- 
eioUB  views,  he  loudly  inveighed  against  the 
Romish  church.  His  writings  alarmed  Uie 
WUm/r/i  Chair  "slergy.  »°d  »  council  was  asaembled  at  Lam- 

^  beth,  by  Archbishop  Sudbury,  1377,   and 

Vickliffe  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  his  doctrines.  He  appeared  before  it,  m- 
oompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  then  in  power,  and  he  mode  so  ahle  a  dafmse, 
that  ha  was  dismissed  without  oondemnation.  His  acqnittal,  however,  displeased 
the  pope,  Gregory  XI,  who  directed  his  emissariee  to  oeiie  the  offending  heretic,  or 
if  he  were  protected  by  the  grekt  and  powerful  of  the  kingdom,  to  cite  him  to  Rome, 
to  answer  in  person  before  the  sovereign  pontiff  In  consequence  of  tliis  a  second 
•ouncil  assembled  at  Lambeth,  and  the  nineteen  propositions  which  the  pope  had  de- 
clared beretieol,  were  so  ably  vindicated  by  the  doquence  of  the  undaunted  reformer, 
that  his  judges,  afraid  of  offending  the  nobleti,  or  of  exciting  a  commotion  among  tha 
people,  who  loudly  supported  the  cause  of  their  champion,  permitted  him  to  depart 
in  suety,  and  enjoined  him  silence  in  matters  of  religion  and  of  Dontroversy.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  power  of  his  enemies,  Wickli He  continued  to  preach  his  doctrines,  which 
were  now  more  nnivenally  spread,  and  a  third  council,  therefore,  assembled  under 
Courtnay  the  primate.  18B2,  and  twenty-four  propositions  of  the  reformer  were  con- 
demned as  heretical,  and  fourteen  aa  erroneoua.  The  severity  of  the  church  was.  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  pope,  and  tha  concurrence  of  the  weak  Kichard  II,  directed  with 
eHect  against  the  anpportan  of  the  new  heresy  ;  but  while  some  of  his  followers  suf- 
fered punishment  for  their  adherence  to  his  principles,  WicUiffe  died  at  Lutterworth, 
1184. 

Tfae  annexed  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the  chair  in  which 
Wicklifie  died,  and  in  which  he  was  carried  home  from  the  chnrch, 
where  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  while  preacbing.  This  chair,  with 
the  identical  pulpit  in  which  he  preached,  sre  still  preserved  in  the  church 
at  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire.  Wicklifle  was  huried  in  the  church, 
but  after  the  reformer  had  slept  peacefully  in  his  grave  for  forty-four 
jearB,  his  bones  were  disinterred,  publicly  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown 
uilo  the  neighboring  river  Swift. 

One  of  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe  deemed  heretical  waa,  that  ha 
contended  that  the  knovled^  of  God's  revealed  will  was  to  be 
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Speeimm  eopied/rom  Wtjdiff^i  BihU,  among  the  Royal  MS.  in  tht  Sritith 

t  Word  will  with  God,  ud  tba  Word  wu  God.  Om  uma 
,  -  ._  ^-^,    — -  -^r-  vBTp  tnmde  hj  hltD ;  and  wltlvmt  him  wu  not  mj  diliig 
,    In  hlu  wu  life :  HBd  the  Ufa  wai  Ae  U^l  of  man.    And  th«  U|>t  ibuigUi  in 
v>iiuJDv»  vuu  tuQ  uJirliDeH  eoinpraheiidelh  It  not] 

found  only  in  the  Bible,  and  that  every  person  should  have  the 
privilege  of  searching  it,  and  judging  for  themselves  with  regard  to 
its  doctrines.  For  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  Wyctiife,  like 
his  great  successor  Luther,  devoted  several  years  of  his  life  to  the 
completion  of  a  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into 
his  native  tongue.  This  is  the  oldest  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures  that  is  now  extant.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  twice  printed,  firstly,  in  folio,  London,  1731 ; 
secondly,  in  quarto,  in  1810.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment still  remains  in  manuscript.  The  accompanying  engraving 
is  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  five  first 
verses  in  the  first  chapter  of  John.  At  the  beginning  of  the  chap- 
ter is  a  figure  designed  to  represent  St.  John  writing  his  Gospel, 
with  an  eagle  by  his  side. 


HULL,  ITS  SIEGES,  &c. 

HoLL,  or  Kingston-on-HuU,  is  a  large  seaport  and  borough 
town  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  situated  on  the  great 
inlet  of  the  Humber,  which  forma  the  great  oulet  by  which  the 
eastern  rivers  of  England  discharge  themselves  into  the  German 
Ocean ;  and  while  it  thus  opens  an  easy  access  to  the  sea  on  the 
east,  it  commands,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  various  branches,  the 
interior  navigation  of  the  west.  The  docks,  which  add  so  much 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town,  were  commenced  in 
1774.  The  town  is  situated  thirty-eight  miles  from  York,  and 
about  170  north  from  l^ndon,  and  contains  about  85,00U  inhabi- 


MtUI,  on  Ot  nortk  tiJtoflht  Umibtr. 

tonts,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  connected  with  commercial 
pursuits. 

Hull  was  founded  by  Edward  1,  from  whom  it  received  the 
name  of  King's  Town,  now  Kingston,  to  which  it  was  added  upon 
Km//,  to  distinguish  it  from  Kingston-upon-Thamea,  and  other  places 
of  similar  appellation.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  it  supplied 
sixteen  ships  for  the  invasion  of  France,  when  London  only  fur- 
nished twenty-five.  During  the  contests  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  Hull  continued  faithful  to  the  latter.  During 
the  civil  wars  in  more  modem  time,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
first  open  hostilities  occurred  at  Hull,  and  by  its  extraordinary  and 
long  protracted  defense,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  royal  cause. 

Dartnf  im  tlvH  mn  whlcb  look  ptefia  Is  the  r«ln  at  Cbuiet  L  the  pc 
MMMr  of  1b<B  Ant  Inponmct  tn  botili  tbvroTBl  md  the  pvlUmmiarj  pu 

float  vUeh  Muk  place  beiwMD  Cbariri  ud  tha  pvlkmfliit  bo  ~ 

TbaUBf  li  ordarto  lecsva  Iba  lowa.  nt  Oia  Eul  or Nonbamheriud  forvard  from  IbacHt^of 
Talk  (a  liSa  poamakiB  ia  bli  naJcMT'i  anna  i  bat  lb*  pa^r.  ■IdBrmpn.  and  trargaaHi.  anmlDdCnl  of 
bair  nccnt  dwrlaraHoB.  -  Ihat  Oitj  vootd  idban  In  bla  nalenj  >ga[DtI  all  hli  eiiEmlH  wltb  Ihs  sDnixt 
eradr  llTca  und  tortotiat.''  dseUaall  (a  nedve  Oia  Uag'i  (raerml,  and  atler  10011  beaitatlon  and  delaj, 
idiBlnadBlr  JehaHatbamaaHTemar  br  order  of  panJamtDL 
^Ob  Ibejoa  of  i^irlL  IMt  hit  ••''^'•^l!^^^^^^^  aeai^d  br  a  toabi  of  fror 


FfaBi  be  ma  wUbbi  aboiu  (bur  mlla  of  Ibat  puoe,  b«  aeot  fbrwaid  aa  o&»r  10  tailbnn  Aa 
M  be  laMitded  tfcai  (Ur  to  dine  wnh  blai.  llili  naeipeeisd  honar  John  Hotbam  waa  bm 
._,..»..  _  aeeapt.  and  be  dbpalebed  arneiaan  Id  tfaa  Uiig,  bambLj  baiABebLof  blm  "to  decHae  bla 
tatoaiM  ilalt,  aeelDg  tbat  b«,  aa  gorermor,  ataUaet.  vUbout  balrayliig  Ihe  Uval  cominlllad  tD  hln.  apiB 
thenlaatoaolTaatatnlnaabli  tatialtt^n  aRendcd  wUb.''  Tbc  Unf.  bovErar.  enaUmed  la  ad- 
miBt,  and  Sr  lota  Drdarad  tha  brUgaa  ta  b«  dnn  ap.  Iba  ntaa  cloaed.  and  tbe  aoldlen  to  atand  to 


, „.._„ ap.OMMa' 

Ihatr  ana*  roaad  tba  waUL    Tbe  klag  barbif  anivad  al  Barenej  Gala  denaaded  1 

" "-nd  iwen^  of  bla  ineadiDta  1  bat  tlia  nnmor  eoaHBoad  toplaad  Iba  m-nct 

gt  FTOIaatlag  at  Bis  aaiBa  HmaapoBUi  knaai,  ttial  be  wlihad  Ood  mlfbtbrtai' 

...  ... '-lUbhlaDdtojraliayeeiofWemalBaty,    Tlw Ihraati and  U. 

'  uoiTBllnif » and  fai  Ibe  aTeaiair  he  retired  to  Bererlej.    Tba  »]rt  1 

—«  »  -«..-  -  .-...jin  10  Mir  jr"— " — -^-  ^■—  *-—  — —  *-  — —  ►w-  -.*^  «  ..-i-  -*  i._i» 

cUnwda  trahor. 


bif  be  am  a  bxrald  to  Sir  Jobs.  FamnaBtu  blu  one*  nor*  id  apan  tba  fatea  on  pabi  of 
cUmada  trahor.  In  cue  of  nftuat.  ud  wiib  a  promlia  of  rorclnneaa  Ibrtbapael  If  be  eownteil. 
Tba  bcnUL  like  bla  rojal  aualer,  proTad  uDaocccHtul,  and  Ibe  kwB,  griaTDUil;  dlaappdaled,  racamad 
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« 

to  York.  lUi  wu  the  flnt  aet  ofhottfllQr  betwieen  llie  Ung  and  the  parllameBtuy  party,  and  provad 
tb»  eommeaoeaunA  of  that  cItU  war  wMcd,  tor  more  than  four  jeara,  deaolatad  Engiiind,  uid  oltimataly 
broaght  her  monarch  lo  the  Uock.  On  hie  anrlTal  in  York,  ttw  king  aent  a  meaaage  to  the  two  hooaea 
of  puiiament,  demanding  jaatiee  egaiiiflt  the  governor  of  Hall,  for  hii  treesonable  refnaal  to  obey  die 
royal  commanda ;  bat  inatead  of  puniahing  Bfr  John  Hotfaam,  the  Parliament  beetowed  apoa  him  and 
hie  aupportera  a  vole  of  thaaka.  The  kii^  havlM;  maetered  aboat  3800  troopa,  of  whicn  about  3000 
were  toot,  and  800  horae.  and  proeured  a  aapply  ofarma  6ram  Holland,  by  the  aale  of  the  crown  iewda. 
and  by  the  zeal  of  hia  royal  conaorl*  reaolved  to  commence  the  war  by  an  attack  npon  Hall,  the  for- 
treaa  of  which  he  hoped  to  carry,  rather  tiy  the  defoctioa  of  ttte  goTernor,  than  by  the  force  of  hia  own 
arma.  On  the  klng*8  arrival  at  Beverley,  Sir  John  Hotham  called  a  coancil  of  war,  at  whidh  It  waa  de- 
termined, tliat  the  aarroandlng  coantry  ahonid  be  laid  under  water,  in  order  to  render  all  acoeaa  to  tbe 
town  impracCicaUe  to  the  king*8  army.  Thia  reaolutioa  waa  immediately  eairied  into  eflbet ;  the  alaloei 
were  puUed  up^  and  the  banlu  of  tte  Humber  were  cut;  ao  that  tiie  next  morning,  by  the  aid  of  the 
aprtng  tidea,  the  meadowa  and  paatnrea,  to  the  exten  tof  two  mllea  on  every  aide  of  Hull,  were  inundated 
witfi  water.  Hie  next  care  of  the  governor  waa  to  pat  the  town  in  the  beat  poaaible  atato  of  defenae ; 
for  thia  purpoae  the  Charter  Honae,  hoapital,  and  aeveral  houaea  In  My  ton-lane,  were  demoUahed ;  Hie 
walla  and  the  fort  at  the  aoutb  end  were  fortifled  with  cannon :  batteriea  were  erected  at  the  Myton, 
Beverley,  and  the  north  gatea ;  draw-bridgea  were  thrown  over  the  town  ditch,  which  waa  then  li^tli 
broad  and  deep ;  and  tlie  coantry  being  under  water,  the  royallata  could  make  no  near  appioachea, 
either  to  plant  their  batteriea,  or  to  practice  any  other  tpeeiea  of  annoyance.  WliUe  the  gwriaon  of 
Hull  were  thae  malrtng  every  preparation  for  defenae,  the  king  waa  not  inactive  at  Beverley :  two  hun- 
dred men  were  employed  in  cutnng  trenchea  to  divert  tte  current  of  freah  water  which  auppHed  tbm 
town  of  Hull ;  poata  were  placed  at  the  Hamber  aide  la  Lincolnahlre,  to  prevent  anceora  being  inlro- 
dnced  from  that  quarter,  and  two  forta  were  erected,  one  at  Paul,  a  village  atMUt  five  mUea  below 
Hull,  and  the  other  at  Heaala  CUlfis,  about  the  aame  diatance  above  it,  to  prevent  auppUea  from  belag 
cimvByed  by  ttia  river. 

Tlie  Parliament  behig  fadbrmed  of  the  atato  of  aflidra,  gave  ordera  that  aome  ahipa  of  war  ahould 
aeour  the  Humber,  that  500  men  ahould  immediately  he  aent  bv  aea  to  Hull,  and  be  followed  by  1900 
more,  aa  aoon  aa  they  cimld  be  got  ready.  Theae  racmita,  together  with  a  cooaiderable  aum  of  monn', 
and  a  neat  atore  of  proviaiona,  arrived  about  the  middle  of  July,  1642,  in  the  Humber,  and  paaaing  the 
fort  at  Paul  wiAont  any  material  damage,  landed  aafely  at  Hull. 

The  alege  of  Hull  having  now  commenced.  Sir  Jolm  Meldrum,  a  Scotch  officer,  waa  aent  down  by 
Parliament  to  aaalat  the  governor,  and  greatiy  diatingulalied  himaelf  in  the  defiBuae  of  the  town.  Not- 
withatanding  the  Inundation,  the  kbig  had  brought  hia  cannon  to  play  on  the  town  with  aome  effect^ 
and  he  waa  anawered  with  equal  apirit  by  guaa  planted  on  the  walla,  though  no  material  reault  waa 
produced  on  dther  aide.  Reporta  were  raiaed  in  the  town,  that  the  king  contemplated  meaaurea  of  tlia 
greateat  eraeHyagalnattfae  Inhabitanti.  nd  that  alionld  be  tuceeed  in  carrving  the  place,  aa  he  intandedL 
by  Btorm,  every  peraon,  without  reapect  to  age.  aex,  or  condition,  waa  to  be  put  indiscriminately  to  tiio 
aword.  By  theae  arta,  the  troopa  in  the  garruon  were  violentiy  inflamed  againat  the  royal  cauae ;  and 
about  the  end  of  July,  .100  of  them,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Meldrum.  made  a  deaperato  aally 
from  tiie  fortreaa.  and  attacked  the  king'a  force  with  ao  much  bnpetaoaity,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  to  Beverley  with  conaiderable  loaa 

After  the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Hodiam,  who  wag  aecnaed  of  a  plot  to  anrrender  the  town  into  the  king*a 
bandar  the  cuatochf  of  the  town  waa  intruated  to  the  eare  of  a  committee  of  doven,  approved  by  Paraa- 
m«kt,  and  at  the  bead  of  which  wa«  the  mayor :  aoon  afterwarda  Lord  Fairfax  arrived  in  Hull,  and,  on 
the  99d  of  July,  1013,  waa  conatitated  the  governor  of  Ifaat  place :  and  wfttliln  the  apace  of  two  montha 
the  town  waa  a  aeoond  time  beaieged  by  the  royallata.  The  Marquta  of  Neweaatie,  having  made  himaelf 
niaater  of  Oalnaborough  and  Lfaicoln,  and  driven  Sir  Tliomaa  PMrfaxout  of  Beverley  wtth  great  alauch- 
tor,  appeared  with  hia  whole  force  before  Hull,  on  the  3d  of  S^tember,  and  immediately  began  hia 
operanona  upon  tlie  town,  from  which  he  cut  offlta  auppllea  of  freah  water,  and  of  proviatooa.  aa  for  aa 
depended  on  tiie  adjoining  parti  of  Yorfcahire.  The  alege  and  defenae  were  conducted  with  all  tlie 
muitary  aUU  of  that  age.  and  with  all  the  determination  of  deep  rooted  hoatili^,  which  generally  chap 
racterizea  inteatine  warfare.  The  berfegera  erected  aeveral  batteriea,  which  opened  on  the  town,  and 
were  anawered  by  an  inceaaant  Are  from  the  walla ;  and  tiie  cannon  from  tne  block-houaea  and  tiie 
fbrti  on  toe  banks  of  the  Hull,  near  the  ruhu  of  tiie  charter-houae,  carried  devistatton  and  alughter 
into  the  campa  of  the  beaiegera.  Aftor  extreme  labor  and  loaa  of  many  Uvea,  the  royaUata,  dioagh  ez« 
poaed  to  a  eonatant  and  heavy  flre  ftom  toe  walla,  at  Icngtii  aucceeded  in  erecting  a  fort,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town,  which  waa  called  the  King'a  Fort  On  thia  were  phieed  aeveral  plecea  of  heavy 
ordnance,  and  i  furnace  waa  erected  for  the  heating  of  bulla.  The  flriiu;  of  red-hot  balla  into  the  town 
threw  the  inhabitante  Into  great  oonaternatton ;  but  the  preeautiona  of^tiie  governor  prevented  them 
from  doing  any  material  injury:  and  bf  adding  two  large  eulverina  to  the  ebarter-houae  battery,  and 
tlie  erectfon  of  another  fori,  which  flanked  the  royallata,  he  demoliahed  the  King'a  fort,  and  deprived 
the  Marquia  of  Neweaatie  of  the  meana  of  firing  hot  balla  into  the  town. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Lord  Fairfax  ordered  the  banka  of  the  Humber  to  be  cut ;  and  tiie  country 
being  tliaa  laid  under  water,  the  royaliata  were  oUiaed  to  abandon  all  their  worka,  except  thoae  on  the 
banka  of  the  river.  On  the  90th  of  tlie  aame  montti,  tiie  royaliata  made  their  approachea  to  the  town 
on  the  weat,  and  erected  batteriea.  on  which  they  placed  heavy  artiUeiy ;  and,  on  the  27tii.  they  m- 
paired  the  fort  of  Paul,  and  erected  another  at  Whitgift,  near  the  coattuenee  of  the  Ouae  and  the  Trent, 
In  order  to  prevent  Hull  Irom  receiving  auppliea  by  water.  But  the  ahipa  of  war,  which  the  PaiiiaF 
■ant  had  atettoned  hi  the  Hamber,  aoon  demoUaiiea  theae  forta;  ao  that  tne  attotoPt  to  cut  off  anppHen 
proved  IneffectuaL 

The  alege,  which  had  continued  nearly  alx  weeka,  waa  now  drawing  to  a  doae;  for  the  Marquia  of 
Neweaatie.  perceiving  tiiat  Ilia  efforts  to  carry  the  town  muat  be  unavalllns,  called  a  eonncfl  <^  war  on 
the  lltfi  of  October,  the  deliberationa  of  which  resutted  in  a  determination  immediately  to  raiae  tiba 
atege.  Thia  waa  carried  toto  execution  the  aame  night;  the  Marquia  drew  off  hia  foreea;  andtakfaigcam 
to  prevent  a  pursuit  by  openina  the  oanala,  deatroying  the  bridgea,  and  breaking  up  tlie  roada,  he  re- 
tired with  tiie  greateat  part  of  hia  army  to  York,  and  detached  the  remainder  mto  Lincolnahlre.  On 
the  following  morning,  when  It  waa  perceived  that  the  enemy  waa  gone,  Lord  Fairfax  commanded  that 
tiie  day  ahould  be  obaerved  aa  a  day  of  publie  tiiankagiving.  ud  the  annlveraary  waa  cdebrated  at  Bull 

^^t^  aame  "»*■*««»'  till  the  reatoration. 


BirtK-plaa  of  WUberforte;  HfU. 

WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  the  celebrated  ptiilanthropist, 
was  born  in  Hull,  1769,  in  a  hoase  in  High-street,  of  which  the 
annexed  engraving  is  a  representation.  It  is  an  ancient  Etmctuie, 
standing  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  who  was  entertained  within  its 
walls.  Wilberforce,  in  early  life,  waa  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  in  Hull,  and  afterwards  at  the  free  school  at  Pocklington. 
"  He  went  to  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  fellow-commoner, 
at  the  usual  age,  and  there  formed  an  iutimacy  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  remained  unbroken  till  his  death. 

"Mr.  Wilberforce  «u  cboeen  as  tba  reprcMntatife  of  hie  native  town,  w  KKm  mIi« 
Mtaiaed  hie  majority.  We  believe  that  he  repreaented  Hull  for  two,  if  aot  three 
FarliAmenU.  He  do«a  Dot  appear  to  have  taken  an  acUvs  part  in  the  baiioeai  of  the 
Honee  till  11S3,  Then  he  Beconded  an  iddrces  of  thaoliioii  the  peace.  It  cannot  bnt 
he  iotereating  at  the  preaenttime,  to  find  that  id  ITBS,  Mr.  Wilberforce  n>okein  fsvor 
of  a  reform  in  Parliament,  whan  that  Bubject  »a«  broueht  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt  The 
plan  then  aui^eatcd  was  ihfinitclj  short  of  that  which  baa  since  been  carrieil  iotn 
effect  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  enppreas  thirtf-siz  decayed  boronehe,  to  diitribnte  their 
membera  among  the  coanties,  and  to  establiih  a  frmd  of  one  million  for  the  porchaee 
of  the  franchise  of  other  boronffhe,  to  he  transferred  to  nnrepresented  towna 

"It  waa  in  1788  that  Mr,  Wilherforae  first  gave  notice  of^his  pnrpose  to  draw  the 
■ttention  of  the  l^islature  to  the  aubject  of  the  slaTC  trade ;  on  the  1 2th  of  Haj, 
1189,  he  again  broagbt  the  qneation  before  the  Houae,  introducing  it  with  one  of 
thoee  powerful  and  impreesire  speeches  which  have  Justly  classed  him  among  the 
most  eloquent  men  of  his  day;  in  1T9D,  Mr.  Wilberforce  revived  the  sobject,  when 
hia  motion  waa  lost  by  a  majority  of  seventy-five.  But  Mr.  Wilberforce  waa  not  to 
be  discouraged.  On  the  Sd  of  April,  119%,  he  again  moved  the  abolition ;  and  he 
waa  again  opposed  by  all  the  virulence  and  all  the  aophistiy  of  colonial  interest 
After  many  similar  nnsnoceeaful  attempts,  he  again  renewed  his  favorite  scheme  on 
theSOthofMay,  1804.  when  be  moved  that  the  Hoose  shall  resolve  itself  into  a  eom- 
mittee,  and  he  prefaced  his  motion  with  one  of  the  moat  impassioned  speeches  ever 
made  within  its  walls.  His  bill  passed  the  third  reading,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-aix, 
but  waa  too  late  in  the  acaaion  to  be  •Jiacussed  in  the  LorJa ;  it  was  postponed  to  Ike 
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entninff  Betsion.  This  was  the  last  time  he  took  the  lead  in  this  great  queetioft.  On 
the  lOtn  of  June,  1806,  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  in  ojfiee,  brought  it  forward  at  Mr. 
Wilberforce'B  special  request  He  riffhtly  calculated  on  the  superior  influence  of 
ministerial  power.  The  bill,  under  tne  auspices  of  eovernment,  passed  the  lower 
House  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  mteen ;  and  through  the  efforts 
of  Lord  Grenville,  was,  at  length,  triumphant  in  the  Lords.  But  the  triumph  was  fair- 
ly given  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  In  the  following  year,  his  return  for  Torksnire,  which 
county  he  had  represented  in  several  successive  Parliaments,  was  warmly  contested ; 
but  such  was  the  ardor  with  which  the  friends  of  humanity  espoused  nis  interest, 
that  their  subscription  far  exceeded  the  expense  of  his  election,  although  more  than 
£100.000. 

"  He  remained  in  Parliament  for  many  years,  until  he  was  nearly  the  father  of  the 
House.  About  the  year  1825  he  retired  into  domestic  life.  In  1797,  he  married 
Miss  Barbara  Spooner,  the  daughter  of  an  opulent  banker  at  Birmingham.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  was  about  this  time  he  published  his  celebrated  work  on  Christianity. 
It  was  his  only  work  on  religious  or  miscellaneous  subjects  His  lady  and  four  sons 
have  survived  him.  His  eldest  daughter  died  unmarried,  in  1829.  His  other  daugh- 
ter-married the  Rev.  J.  James,  and  died  within  twelve  months  of  her  marriage. 

*'  In  his  domestic  life,  he  was  plajful  and  animated  to  a  degree.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  children,  and  would  enter  into  their  gambols  with  the  gaiety  of  a  school-boy. 
In  his  person  there  was  nothing  calculated  to  excite  attention ;  but,  when  his  coun- 
tenance was  animated  by  conversation,  the  expression  of  the  features  was  very  strik- 
ing. He  died  July  27th,  1883,  aged  seventy-tnree  years.  His  remains  are  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  close  to  those  of  Pitt  and  Canning.  It  was  not  leas  honorable 
to  the  age  than  to  his  memory,  to  witness  men  of  every  rank,  and  every  party,  join- 
ing together  to  pav  the  last  tribute  of  homage  to  a  man  whose  title  to  public  g^i^- 
tude  was  exclusively  founded  upon  his  private  worth  and  his  disinterested  services 
to  mankind.  \  columnar  memorial  of  tnis  distinguished  individual  has  been  placed 
in  this  native  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Junction  Bridge." 


LEEDS,  BRADFORD,  AND  HUDDERSPIELD. 

Leeds,  a  large  borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  commercial  towns  in 
the  county.  It  is  189  miles  north-yest  of  London,  and  twenty- 
four  west  of  York.  Population  of  the  town  about  90,000.  The 
population  of  the  parish  is  upwards  of  160,000.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  and  sides  of  an  eminence  gently  rising  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Aire.  The  valley  in  which  the  principal 
part  of  this  town  is  situated  is  quite  extensive.  A  number  of  manu- 
facturing villages  are  situated  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The 
tall  chimnies,  issuing  forth  clouds  of  smoke,  are  every  where  seen 
peering  above  the  surrounding  buildings. 

To  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  manufactories  carried  on  in  this 
town  and  its  vicinity,  particularly  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth, 
which  within  a  few  years  has  been  brought  to  a  very  high  state  of 
perfection ;  to  this,  in  a  great  degree,  may  be  attributed  the  pros- 
perity of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  parish,  clay  is  dug 
and  used  in  making  fire-proof  bricks,  the  neighborhood  abounds 
with  coal  mines,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire  are  numerous  mills 
for  various  purposes. 


JTarthreait  «i<w  of  Sraifford. 

Bradfobd  is  an  ancient  and  very  considerable  market-town  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ten  miles  west  from  Leeds,  and  contains 
a  population  of  upwards  of  105,000.  Like  Leeds,  it  owes  its  pros- 
pBrity  to  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths.  The  annexed  engrav- 
ing is  a  view  of  the  place  as  seen  from  the  north-east,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  in  this  part  of  England. 

Hdddeespield  is  a  borough  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, is  eight  miles  south-«ast  from  Halifax,  sixteen  sonth-west 
from  Leeds,  and  189  north-west  from  London.  It  is  distinguished 
principally  for  the  manfacture  of  woolen  cloths.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  upwards  of  25,000. 

The  history  of  Huddersfield  does  not  furnish  much  matter  for 
the  gratification  of  antiquarisji  research,  though  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  castle-hill  at  Almondbury  was,  in  the  early  period  of 
our  history,  crowned  with  a  Saxon  fortress,  which  awed  the  vil- 
lages below  ;  and  that  the  celebrated  Roman  station  of  Cambodu- 
num  was  within  the  parish  of  Huddersfield,  on  the  confines  of 
Stainland,  and  in  the  township  of  Longwood.  It  is  also  acknow- 
ledged that  there  are  some  ancient  symbols  of  dmidical  worship 
still  extant  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  the  site  of  a  cromlech, 
and  several  stupendous  rocking  stones  of  that  kind,  remain  to  this 
day.  Not  far  from  Meltham  there  is  one  of  those  stones  ;  but  the 
finest  dmidical  remains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Huddersfield  ar«  at 
Golcar,  on  Wholestone  Moor.  From  the  rolls  of  Richard  II  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  the  third  year  of  that  reign,  free  warren  in  Hudders- 
field was  granted  to  the  jmor  and  canons  of  Nostel.  But  before  ihiH 
33 
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time,  so  early  as  the  year  1200,  Roger  de  Lacy  granted  to  William 
de  Bellemoiite,  ancestor  of  the  Beaimionts  of  Whitley,  a  grant  for 
his  homage  and  service.  A  grant  was  also  made  to  Colin  de  Dam- 
meville,  who,  as  an  act  of  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  "  gave  to 
God  the  blessed  St.  Mary,  and  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Stanlaw, 
for  the  soul  of  his  lord,  Roger  de  Lacy,  all  his  part  of  the  said  mill 
at  Huddersfield,  on  the  river  Canne,  and  twenty-seven  shillings  an- 
nual rent." 


HALIFAX,  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CELEBRATION,  &c. 

Halifax  is  a  large  borough  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, the  parish  of  which  contains  upwards  of  33,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  197  miles  north-west  of  London,  and  eighteen  south-west  of 
Leeds.  The  town  is  built  in  a  deep  valley,  and  being  advantage- 
ously situated  with  regard  to  water-power,  for  working  their  ma- 
chinery, have  brought  their  local  manufactures,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally of  various  kinds  of  cloth,  to  a  great  degree  of  excellence. 

In  ancient  times  Halifax  was  distinguished  for  a  "  gibbet  law,"  which  was  a  power 
claimed  over  the  town  and  part  of  the  parish,  of  trying  by  jurv,  and  executing  on  the 
block,  persons  guilty  of  stealing  to  the  value  of  thirteen  pence  half-penny.  The  crimi- 
nals were  beheaded  by  a  kind  of  large  guillotine ;  and  this  sangumary  measure  was 
enforced  as  late  as  1620,  when  the  bailiff  being  threatened  with  prosecution,  the  prac- 
tice was  abolished.  The  following,  relative  to  this  law  and  its  execution,  is  from  a 
recent  publication: 

"  The  thief  must  be  apprehended  with  stolen  ^oods  to  the  value  of  13^d  or  more 
upon  him,  or  by  confsssion  must  acknowledge  such  to  have  been  stolen.  The  old  defi- 
nition is  hand-habend,  having  them  in  his  hand ;  haek-herond,  or  bearing  them  on  his 
back ;  or  confeM^ndy  or  confessing  them  to  have  been  stolen.  As  soon  as  the  felon  was 
secured,  the  £arrs  bailiff  summoned  four  free  burghers  from  four  towns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  hear  the  evidence,  and  the  accused  was  confronted  with  the  accuser.  The 
court  then  condemned  or  acquitted  him.  If  he  was  condemned  he  was  executed  on 
the  following  market-day,  and  in  the  intervening  time  was  compelled  to  sit  in  the 
stocks,  with  the  stolen  goods  placed  either  on  his  back  or  before  him,  as  a  public 
spectacle  to  deter  evil-doers.  The  bailiff  accompanied  the  culprit  to  the  scaffold.  The 
fourth  psalm  was  played  by  a  minstrel  on  the  bagpipes ;  the  priest  continuing  in 
prayer  with  the  prisoner  until  he  received  the  fatal  stroke,  which  was  performed  by 
an  axe,  (in  Mr.  Lumb's  possession,  at  the  RoU's-office,  in  Wakefield,)  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  French  guillotine.  After  the  execution,  the  coroner  for  the 
county  assembled  and  summoned  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  who  were  expected  to  give 
verdict  on  oath  that  the  felon  bad  been  duly  executed  for  such  arf  act,  (specifying  it,) 
that  the  whole  transaction  might  be  recorded  in  the  crown  ofiice.  The  list  of  exe- 
cutions of  both  sexes  is  very  formidable,  and  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial 
petition  of  thieves,  "  From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  good  Lord  deliver  us  I" 

The  following  is  a  representation  of  the  musical  festival  in  comme- 
moration of  the  "  Sunday  School  Jubilee,"  held  in  Halifax,  June  1, 
1852.  This  is  the  greatest  meeting  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 
yet  been  held  in  the  world.  It  is  described  by  those  present  as  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  interesting  spectacles  ever  witnessed.    The 


impression  |«ocluced  by  the  union  of  twenty  thousand  voices  as  one, 
is  said  to  have  been  overpowering  and  affecting  to  the  last  degree. 


Sunday  School   Celebration  at  Halifax,  Enr/land. 

The  meeting  wo*  lidil  in  the  noble  "  Piece  Hall,"  a  Btructurc  consist- 
ing of  open  fTHlleries  of  two  or  three  stoiiea,  at  ibo  back  of  which  are 
BR^all  shops,  in  which  the  Btuflii  and  other  manufactured  goods  are  ex- 
posed for  sale  on  the  market  days.  The  ^allerieft  enclose  a  large  un- 
covered apace  of  about  260  by  220  feet.  The  children  of  the  vbHuub 
achools  began  to  enter  the  open  space  at  eleven  o'clock.  Each  school 
narched  to  its  allotted  position,  headed  by  the  minister.  There  were 
eighty-two  schools  of  variouB  denominations.  The  largest  school  waa 
Zion  Independent,  and  its  branches,  with  130  teachers,  and  1,170  scho- 
lars ;  one  of  the  smallest,  but  not  the  least  attractive,  was  the  Union 
Work-house  School,  with  its  two  teachers,  and  forty-eight  scholars.  As 
the  little  ones,  in  their  neat  attire,  passed  along  the  walks,  many  a  prayer 
of  "  God  bless  them  !"  was  uttered.  And  ihe  children  of  South  Parade 
School,  who  baa  received  a  number  of  oranges,  presented  the  work- 
house children  with  one  each  as  they  passed  by.  There  were.  In  all. 
3,588  teachers  and  17,163  scholars  present.  On  the  east  side  of  th« 
building  an  orchestra  was  erected  for  505  musicians — being  the  union 
of  twenty-ihree  bands.  Our  musical  friends  will  form  some  idea  of  the 
power  of  this  united  band,  when  we  state  that  it  included  10S  comets, 
ninety  trombones,  twenty-three  trumpets,  seventy-four  ophicleides,  fifty 
clarionets,  and  thirty-six  drums.  There  were  also  324  "  vocal  perform- 
ers" disiributed  among  the  schools  in  sight  of  the  conductor.  At  about 
one  o'clock  the  drums  rolled  and  the  trumpets  sounded,  as  a  signal  for 
silence.  The  band  then  played  over  the  first  tune  ;  which  was  followed 
by  the  scholars  singing,  as  with  the  voice  of  many  waters,  the  following: 
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Alimghty  God,  to  thee  we  raise, 
Our  tribute  of  united  praise, 

On  this  returning  day ; 
Teachers  and  children  meet  once  more, 
Thy  Bparin^  mercy  to  adore, 

Thy  goo&es  to  display. 

Before  thy  throne,  0  Lord,  we  stand, 
A  large  and  still  increasing  band,  * 

Thy  bleming  now  we  seek : 
While  our  glad  voices  thus  combine, 
O  touch  our  hearts  with  grace  divine, 

And  they  thy  praise  shall  speak. 


,  Our  ha]^py  eyes  this  day  behold 
What  kings  and  righteous  men.  of  old 

Desired  in  vain  to  see ; 
And  we  shall  see  yet  greater  things, 
When  thou,  Almighty  King  of  Kings, 

Shall  draw  all  men  to  Thee. 

Lord  Jesus,  draw  our  youthful  race, 
And  make  us  children  of  Thy  grace. 

To  reign  with  Thee  above. 
Into  Thy  fold  Thy  wanderers  bring, 
That  they  with  us  may  learn  to  sing 

AncKpratse  redeeming  love. 


This  was  sung  to  the  tune  "  Grosvenor.**  The  impression  produced  by 
the  first  verse  will  probably  never  be  effaced  from  the  itiemories  of  those 
who  heard  it.  Tears  involuntarily  started  into  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  the 
spectators,  and  a  speechless  awe  seemed  to  be  induced.  The  conductor, 
Mr.  Dean,  was  highly  praised  for  his  care  and  exertions ;  he  had  desired 
the  band  "  to  suit  the  music  to  the  words,"  and  he  bad  impressed  upon 
the  performers  not  to  play  the  tunes  like  clock-work,  but  to  accompany 
the  hymns  like  men,  wnich  could  only  be  done  by  reading,  studying,  and 
feeling  the  words.  The  result  was  triumphant — the  singing  of  the  scho- 
lars was  described  as  uniformly  excellent  and  truthful,  and  ihe  playing  of 
the  band  as  marvellously  correct.  In  the  words  of  the  Halifax  Guardian  : 
"  From  the  first  note  of  rapturous  praise,  down  to  the  last  prayer  of  the 
national  anthem,  the  performance  was.  a  proud  triumph.  Never  were 
hymns  of  praise  sung  so  gladsomely ;  never  did  genius  win  for  herself 
so  glorious  a  victory."  The  second  hymn,  "  Sweet  is  the  time  of  spring," 
&c.,  was  sung  to  the  tune  "  Westmoreland,"  from  a  new  work  by  a 
townsman,  Mr.  J.  Wads  worth.  Afier  the  singing  of  the  second  hymn, 
refreshments  were  distributed  to  the  scholars.  About  Jour  ton*  of  currant 
cakes,  reckoning  nine  ounces  to  each,  disappeared  with  remarkable  quick- 
ness. The  contents  of  the  large  water-butts,  which  had  been  distributed 
over  the  area,  also  rapidly  diminished.  Tbe  third  bymn,  commencing 
with  **  Millions  of  happy  angels  wait,"  was  sung  to  the  tune  *'  Halifax," 
and  produced  such  a  thrilling  effect  that  it  was  encored.  The  fourth 
hymn,  ^  Hark,  the  song  of  Jubilee !"  to  the  tune  "  St.  Helen's,"  with  a 
telling  drum  accompaniment,  was  also  repeated.  The  festival  concluded 
about  four  o'clock  by  singing  the  national  anthem.  The  proceedings 
appeared  to  give  great  satisfaction  ;  no  casualty  occured  to  mar  the  plea- 
sures of  the  day — the  only  regret  was  that  the  children  had  not  half  a 
dozen  more  hymns  to  sing.  The  spectators  and  listeners  were  very  nu- 
merous ;  including  a  large  number  to  Halifax  by  Railway,  both  by  the 
regular  and  cheap  excursion  trains.  About  8,000  were  admitted  to  tbe 
hall  by  paid  tickets  ;  the  neighboring  streets  were  also  crowded  during 
the  performance.  Without  doubt  many  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars 
kept  the  holiday.  The  elevated  position  of  Beacon  Hill  was  chosen  by 
many  as  a  most  favorable  spot,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  singing 
of  each  part  could  be  readily  distinguished,  and  that  even  the  piano  pas- 
sages were  minutely  heard  at  that  distance.  The  day  was  kept  as  a 
holiday,  and  all  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  shops  in  the  town,  were  closed.  The  receipts,  af^er  paying  the  in- 
cidental expenses,  were  divided  among  the  several  schools." 
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Sung  with  the  most  powerful  effect,  by  twefUy  thousand  voices,  accom- 
panied by  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  instruments,  during  the  Sun- 
day School  celebration  in  Hali&x,  June  1,  1852. 


Uou  of    Iwp  .  p7    IB  -  g»ls       wtSi,   Ood*«    bnT'n  •  If     wfS     Id     know ; 

ii??i''iri.iicii* 


i|"ff|"'i|fin[i%a|£Ffi[i^^f°>. 
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MiOioiis  of  happy  angels  wait^ 
God*s  lieaTemy  will  to  know ; 

They  h«nd  before  His  throne  of  atate, 
Or  on  His  erranda  go. 

Hilliona  of  living  oreaturea  spring. 

From  his  amazing  power: 
He  wisely  roles  o'er  every  thing. 

And  keeps  it  hour  by  nonr. 

Yet,  great  as  are  his  power  and  skill. 
In  niercy  He  delights; 


A  child  may  learn  his  holy  will ; 
A  ehild  ms  love  invites. 

We  are  not  lost  amid  the  throngs, 

For  eaeh,  for  all,  He  cares ; 
Then,  let  us  raise  our  thankful  songs. 

And  join  our  humble  prayers : 

That,  while  the  happy  angels  wait 

His  will  to  know  and  do. 
The  news  may  reach  the  heavenly  gate, 

That  we  will  serve  Him  toa 
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View  of  Su^li. 

Sheffield,  the  metropolis  of  steel,  the  great  seat  of  the  world's 
cutlery  and  other  hardware,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountainous  range  called  the  "  English  Appenines,"  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  town  is  at  nearly  an  equal  distance 
from  the  eastern  and  western  oceans,  164  miles  N.  N.  W,  from 
London ;  248  S.  S.  E.  from  Edinburgh  :  38  E.  by  S.  from  Man- 
chester, and  39  N.  from  Derby.     Population  about  136,000. 

The  town  is  built  on  gentle  sloping  banks,  boldly  swelling  hills, 
and  abrupt  declivities,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  amphitheater 
of  verdant  heights,  so  that  amid  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  often 
hover  over  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  streets  can  gaze 
upon  green  fields  or  wood-clad  heights.  The  meandering  rivers,  the 
Sheaf,  the  Don,  and  the  Porter  form  three  sides  of  a  peninsulated 
area,  upon  which  stands  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  No  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  surrounded  with  so  beau- 
tiful a  display  of  rural  scenery.  On  the  elevated  grounds,  west  of 
the  central  part  of  the  town,  are  many  beautiful  private  residences, 
having  their  grounds  laid  out  in  the  most  tasteful  manner.  In 
some  of  them  are  artificial  ruins,  which  have  a  very  picturesque 
and  striking  effect.*     The  parish  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
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averages  three  in  breadth,  abounding  in  coal,  stone,  and  iron,  which, 
with  its  numerous  streams,  form  the  very  existence  of  its  deversi- 
fied  manufactures,  and  are  the  sources  of  its  wealth. 

Sheffield  is  the  capital  of  Hallamshire,  the  boundary  of  which  has 
never  been  defined.  Before  the  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it 
appears  that  the  parish  acknowledged  three  lords.  The  estates  of  Hal- 
lamshire  dunng  the  lapse  of  time  and  intermarriages  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  various  families.  George  the  Sixth,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
succeeded  to  the  estates  about  the  year  1650,  quarrelled  with  his  ten- 
antry by  calling  upon  them  for  an  aid  at  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter.  As  the  custom  had  long  been  obsolete,  they  at  first  refused, 
but  as  he  was  resolute,  they  were  obliged  to  comply.  In  1566  he  lost 
his  first  countess,  of  whom  it  is  said, 

"  She  of  grace  the  garland  gay 
In  goodly  gifts  did  wear. 

No  such  panegyric  could  be  pronounced  on  his  second,  who  was  Eliza- 
beth, of  Hardwick  Hall,  that  had  buiied  no  fewer  than  three  husbands ; 
and  who  is  represented  as  being  a  complete  virago,  "  unfeeling,  proud, 
selfish,  and  imperious ;  she  marketed  for  a  husband  as  she  would  for  a 
favorite  dog  ;  and  the  wiles  she  used  to  entrap  their  persons,  and  appro- 
priate their  property  to  her  own  and  her  children's  advantage,  will  ever 
stand  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  her  avarice  and  meanness  of  soul." 
Before  she  consented  to  espouse  the  Earl,  she  stipulated  that  he  should 
give  his  daughter  to  her  eldest  son,  and  that  Gilbert  Talbot,  his  second 
son,  should  marry  her  eldest  daughter.  From  these  alliances,  domestic 
turmoils  were  always  rife,  and  direful  passions  were  awfully  predomi- 
nant— so  that  the  veriest  serf  in  Hallamshire  was  far  happier  than  his 
lord.  The  countess  was  flattered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  they  toge- 
ther ruled  the  Earl,  who,  in  confirmation  of  his  loyalty,  wrote,  "  Sith  that 
her  Majesty  hath  set  down  this  hard  sentence  against  me,  to  my  perpe- 
tual infamy  and  dishonor,  that  I  should  be  ruled  and  overcome  by  my 
wife,  so  bad  and  wicked  a  woman ;  yet  her  Majesty  shall  see  that  I  obey 
her  commandment,  though  no  plague  on  earth  could  be  more  grievous 
to  me."  A  fit  tool  for  the  work  Elizabeth  afterwards  prepared  for  him. 
In  1569  he  became  the  keeper  of  the  young  and  engaging,  the  oppress- 
ed and  unhappy  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who  passed  twelve  years  of  her 
cruel  captivity  in  Sheffield  castle,  and  at  the  Manor,  where  *'  good  num- 
bers of  men,  continually  armed,  watched  her  day  and  night,  both  under 
her  windows,  over  her  chamber,  and  of  every  side  her,  so  that  unless  she 
could  transform  herself  into  a  fly  or  a  mouse,  it  was  impossible  she  could 
'scape."  So  well  did  her  keeper  act  up  to  his  instructions,  that  even  his 
eldest  son  was  prohibited  from  seeing  her  for  years ;  and  little  doubt  re- 
mains but  he  was  base  enough  to  act  up  to  others — ''  to  tempt  her  pa- 

reservoirs  of  water,  supplying,  as  we  were  informed,  hoth  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
with  water.  The  road  here  passes  through  the  mountain  in  a  tunnel,  three  milee  in 
extent,  through  which  the  train  passes  in  ahout  twelve  minutes.  On  our  way  through 
this  mountainous  and  rooky  district,  the  forest'scenery  forcibly  reminded  us  of  Thomp- 
son's detoription: — 

"But  see  the  fading,  many-colored  woods. 
Shade  deepning  over  shade,  the  country  round." 
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tieDce^--to  proToke  her  somewhat  !'*  She  wflui  removed  from  Sheffield 
in  1584,  and  the  Earl  was  one  of  those  who  condemned  her  to  the  scaf- 
fold  in  1587.  Three  years  after  he  died  and  was  interred  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  parish  church.  He  whose  wife  and  family  had  constantly  been 
at  variance  with  him,  had  a  funeral  more  sumptuously  performed  than 
**  was  ever  to  any  afore  in  these  countrys ;  and  the  assembly  to  see  the 
same  was  marvellous  both  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  country  folks,  and 
poor  folks  without  number."  No  record  is  left  of  the  feast,  but  three 
persons  lost  their  lives  at  the  felling  of  trees  for  bonfires  on  that  melan- 
choly  occasion.  He  had  erected  for  himself  an  elaborate  sarcophagus, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  chancel,  with  a  strong  misgiving  that  his 
family  would  refuse  to  supply  the  date  of  his  death— and  many  years  it 
remained  unfilled  up. 

Before  the  death  of  the  last  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Sheffield  presented  the  singular 
appearance  of  an  increasing  manufacturing  town,  and  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  a 
noDle  family :  but  when  the  domain  was  carried  to  the  proprietors  of  Arundel,  ^ev 
abandoned  the  castle,  which  afterwards  fell,  during  the  civil  wars.  The  Howard 
being  adherents  of  the  King,  it  was  converted  into  a  garison  for  the  royal  party;  and 
when  Crawford,  the  Parliamentary  general  arrived  in  Sheffield,  it  had  "  a  troop  of 
horse  and  200  foot,  and  was  strongly  fortified  with  a  broad  and  beep  trench,  eighteen 
feet  deep  with  water  in  it,  a  strong  breast-work  palizaded,  eight  pieces  of  iron  ord- 
nance and  two  morter  pieces."  "Wlien  summoned  to  surrender,  a  volley  was  returned, 
with  the  answer  that  it  would  hold  no  parley ;  upon  which  two  batteries  were  raised, 
and  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers  played  upon  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  causing 
any  ii^ury ;  but  others  being  brought,  the  garrison  capitulated  on  the  11th  of  Auf  usti 
lS44w  In  July,  1647,  a  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  "  aUightinff 
and  demolishing  **  the  castle,  whicn  was  speedily  carried  into  execution ;  and  a  few 
vaults  are  all  that  now  remain  to  bear  record  of  the  once  proud  castle  of  the  lords  of 
Hallamshire.  The  estates  of  Sheffield  were  confiscated ;  but  was  again  restored  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  paying  a  composition  of  £6,000. 

The  Manor  House  continued  to  be  habitable  for  fifty  years  after  the  castle  was 
demolished,  but  was  dismantled  by  order  of  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  now  a  few 

fray  stones  alone  mark  where  the  mansion  stood,  whose  gallery  Wolsey  trod  with 
eavy  steps  after  he  had  long  lightly  trod  the  path  of  glory ;  ana  in  whose  high  and 
narrow  chamber  Mary  pined  in  ber  long  captivity,  whose  heart  had  formerly  beat 
with  delight,  and  whose  vivacity  had  animated  the  gayest  court  of  Europe. 

About  the  same  period  the  Park,  in  which  at  one  time  thousands  of  fallow  deer  had 
broused,  was  broken  up  into  farms.  The  Forests  of  Hallamshire,  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies, quickly  felt  the  power  of  the  axe.  The  fall  of  two  venerable  oaks  was  much 
regretted.  One  stood  within  the  park,  and  stretched  its  arms  to  the  distance  of  forty- 
five  feet  from  the  trunk,  so  that  it  could  afiford  shelter  to  two  hundred  honemen. 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


X  Memigwner^M  Signalure, 

James  Montoomert,  the  author  of  the  "  Wanderer  of  Switzerland/' 
&c.,  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  minister,  and  was  bom  in  Scotland,  at 
Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  November  4tb,  1771.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  age, 
his  parents  removed  with  him  to  Grace  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Anti'im,  in 
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Ireland.  In  tiie  followiiig  year  he  was  separated  from  them,  and  being 
designed  for  the  ministry,  was  placed  in  the  seminary  of  the  United  Mo- 
ravian Brethren  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  His  parents 
were  sent  missionaries  to  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  in  which 
service  they  both  died,  without  having  the  opportunity  of  again  seeing 
their  son.  When  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  began  to  write  poetry,  chiefly 
on  religious  subjects,  which  was  pursued  with  ardor  till  he  left  Fulnicl^, 
in  1787. 

When  removed  from  Fnlneck,  the  views  of  his  friends  were  so  far 
changed,  that  we  find  him  placed  in  a  retail  shop  near  Wakefield.  Af- 
ter staying  here  about  one  year  and  a-half,  he  privately  left  with  less 
than  £ve  shillings  in  his  pocket,  to  begin  his  career  in  pursuit  of  fame 
and  fortune.  His  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  forlorn  appearance,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  contempt  of  some  and  compassion  of  others.  His  vi- 
sions of  patronage  and  celebrity  soon  vanished,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of 
his  travels  he  found  a  situation  similar  to  that  which  he  had  left  in  Wath, 
near  Rotherham.  From  Wath  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Harrison,  into  his  house.  He  gave  him  encou- 
ragement to  cultivate  his  talents,  but  none  to  publish  his  poems.  This 
was  so  mortifying  and  disheartening  to  Montgomery,  that  he  lefl  Loudon 
and  returned  to  Wath,  where  he  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome 
from  his  former  employer. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Montgomery  removed  to  Sheffield,  and  engaged  himself 
with  Mr.  Gales,  who  published  a  newspaper,  in  which  the  politics  of  the 
di^  were  advocated  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  In  1794,  Mr.  Gales 
len  England,  and  soon  after,  Montgomery  commenced  the  "  Iris,"  In 
January,  1795,  he  was  fined  c£20  and  sentenced  to  three  months  imprison- 
ment for  publishing  "  a  Patriotic  Song  by  a  clergyman  of  Belfast,"  which 
it  was  said  contained  a  libel  *'  of  and  concerning  the  war  and  his  Majesty's 
conduct  therein."  In  January,  1796,  he  was  again  fined  o£20  and  im- 
prisoned six  months,  for  publishing  a  libel,  it  is  said,  on  Colonel  Athorpe, 
relative  to  his  conduct  in  killing  two  men  when  dispersing  a  mob.  Dur- 
ing his  confinement  he  prepared  a  volume  of  Poems,  which  he  published 
in  1797,  under  the  title  of  "  Prison  Amusements."  This,  however,  ex- 
cited but  little  attention.  His  first  successful  work  was  the  '*  Wanderer 
of  Switzerland."  The  story  of  the  "  Wanderer "  has  been  heard  in 
many  climes,  and  tears  have  been  shed  upon  the  recital  of  his  sorrows. 
Mr.  Montgomery  died  in  Sheffield,  April  30th,  1854,  at  the  age  of  82. 

[On  the  19th  of  July,  1852,  he  delivered  a  most  eloquent  lecture,  illus- 
trative of  **  Some  passages  of  English  Poetry  little  known,"  before  the 
members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  On  our  calling  at 
his  residence,  October  25tb,  1853,  we  found  him,  though  in  rather  feeble 
health,  transacting  some  financial  busines  with  a  gentleman  present. 
He  was  small,  and  delicate  looking  in  person,  with  a  highly  intellectual 
countenance,  about  the  size  of  the  late  Dr.  Webster,  the  author  of  the 
American  Dictionary.  He  received  us  kindly,  and  was  modest,  unassum- 
ing and  interesting  in  manner.  He  spoke  of  the  near  connection  Shef- 
field had  with  America,  and  showed  us  an  American  edition  of  his  Poems, 
which,  he  said,  was  fully  equal  to  any  yet  published.  We  told  him  we 
had  read  his  works  in  our  childhood,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  {qw 
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modern  poets  of  Great  Britun,  fi>r  whom  we  had  any  respect.  His 
hymns,  we  informed  him,  were  extensively  used  in  America,  by  totioub 
denominatiDns.  Giving  him  our  best  wbhes,  we  left  this  venerable  man, 
highly  gratified  with  our  short  visit  ] 

'When  Newstead  was  a 
subject  of  illustration  iq 
our  pages,  says  a  London 
pubhcation,  from  the  sur- 
rounding Forests  of  Sher- 
wood arose  a  thousand  as- 
sociations of  England's 
boldest  outlaw — the  ballad 
hero,  Robin  Hood.  And 
here  again  comes  a  m^ 
menio  of  him  to  claim  a 
nook  and  bomer,  not  un. 
deservedly-the  grave  place 
of  Robin  Hood,  the  spot 
Sobin  ffoo^t  Oravt.  under  the  forest    turf,  suf- 

ficient for  him  who  trod  so  blithely  upon  its  surface ;  csJling  to  the  mind's 
eye  the  picture  drawn  io  the  old  ballad  of  the  outlaw,  overtaken  by 
sickness,  seeking  the  aid  of  a  leech  in  the  abbey  of  Kirkatall,  and  there 
resigninghimself  to  the  hands  of  the  faithless  friends,  his  blood  ebbing 
away  untended  and  uncbecked.  Detecting,  too  late,  the  perfidy,  ha 
atrives  to  wake  the  echoes  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  when  his  bugle 
summoned  his  *' merry  men  all."  Little  John  catches  the  faltering 
tone,  suspects  at  once  the  sad  truth,  hies  away  to  the  abbey,  makes  forci- 
ble entry  to  the  small  apartment  whence  the  sounds  had  come,  and  there 
— sad  sight  to  forester — lies  Robin  Hood,  bloodless,  faint,  and  dying, 
before  an  open  casement,  from  which  he  seeks  once  more  to  gaze  upon 
he  oaks  he  loved.     Let  the  ballad  telt  the  rest  ;-— 

"  Q'lTe  ma  my  bent  bov  in  my  hand 

And  an  arrow  I'll  let  ftw, 

And  7hers  tliat  sitdw  is  taken  np 

There  let  mj  ^rave  digged  be. 

And  for  tnis — lo  mark  his  grave — the  grave  we  now  delineate,  did  Robin 

Hood  speed  his  last  shafl. 

From  a  correspondent  we  received  the  sketch  we  have  engraved,  and 
with  it  some  notes  as  to  the  inscription,  which  we  give  : — "  A  plain  slab 
fills  the  saoce  within  the  railings,  and  inserted  in  the  low  wall  is  a  square 
stone  with  the  foUowiug  inscription  : — 

"  Here  underneath  tbia  little  stean 
Laiz  robert  earl  of  huntingtan 
Hem  archer  ver  as  hi  w  gud 
And  pipl  kanld  im  robin  bend 
Sic  ntlswa  a>  bi  an  iz  men 
Will  england  nirir  ai  agen. 

Obiit  24  Kalend:  Deoembrii  1341. 
"  Its  locality  is  the  boldest  and  most  pic[ure8()ue  in  that  neighborhood. 
Situated  on  the  extreme  edge  of  Kirklcsa  Park,  near  Huddersfield,  its  '. 
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elevation  is  such  as  to  present  a  most  extensive  view  of  wbat  once  form- 
ed  a  portion  of  the  Forest  of  Sherwood,  and  which  even  now  displays 
clumps  of  gnarled  oaks  scattered  here  and  there,  and,  spite  of  the  in- 
roads of  inclosures,  interspersed  with  furze  and  brushwood." 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  CARLISLE,  &c. 

Cumberland  is  the  north-western  county  of  Rigland.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Cmnbri,  or  Cimbri,  its  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
At  the  Roman  division  of  Britain  into  provinces,  this  portion  of 
the  island  was  included  in  that  called  Maxima  Csssariensis,  and 
was  then  inhabited  by  the  Voluntii,  (people  of  the  forests,)  a 
tribe  of  Brigantes,  who  maintained  a  long  and  glorious  struggle 
against  Roman  tyranny,  and  internal  corruption;  and,  although 
driven  at  Uist  by  the  superior  force  of  their  invaders  to  their  moun- 
tain ramparts,  (where  they  assumed  the  name  of  Meatae,)  they  con- 
tinued from  thence  to  harass  "  the  masters  of  the  world"  so  effect- 
ually, that  the  emperor  Severus  found  it  expedient  to  erect  a  wall 
to  prevent  their  predatory  excursions. 

After  Britain  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  the  Cimbri  united  with 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  in  mutual  defense  against  the  Saxons ;  but  in  the 
year  593,  under  the  reign  of  Ethelfred,  king  of  Nothurabria,  they  appear 
to  have  submitted  to  the  Saxon  yoke,  though  only  as  a  tributary  province ; 
for  they  were  governed  by  their  own  kings  until  the  tenth  century,  when 
their  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Scots ;  and  from  this  time  may  be  traced 
all  the  bitter  contentions,  and  the  fatal  and  atrocious  excesses  of  border 
feuds,  so  long  carried  on  between  the  rival  kingdoms. 

After  the  cession  of  Cumberland  to  Malcolm,  it  was  by  turns  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Scotch  and  English  monarchs  up  to  the  year  1237, 
when  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the  English  crown  by  Henry  the  Third. 
Nothing,  however,  like  peace  and  amity  subsisted  between  the  Scots  and 
Cumbrians  until  the  time  of  the  union  under  Queen  Anne,  in  1707. 
During  the  rebellions  of  1715,  and  1745,  it  was  once  more  made  the 
scene  of  contention,  and  far  worse,  of  political  revenge. 

The  county  of  Cumberland  presents  the  traveler  with,  perhaps,  the 
grandest  and  most  romantic  scenery  to  be  met  with  in  England.  The 
south-western  districts,  particularly,  for  a  gigantic  combination  of  rugged, 
rocky  mountains,  thrown  together  with  the  wildest  and  rudest  sublimity, 
yet  enclosing  the  softest  and  most  beautiful  valleys,  fair  streams,  and 
lakes,  and  rich  and  extensive  woodland,  while,  besides  the  charms  lent 
by  nature  to  this  favored  country,  it  boasts  the  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing addition  of  many  ancient  baronial  castles,  Roman  remains,  and  even 
Druidical  monuments. 
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Among  the  lakei,  w^ich 
are  the  principal  objecta 
of  attraction  in  thb  cou  aty 
Derwent  Water,  or  Kes- 
wick Lake,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguisfaed.  This 
beautiful  expanse  of  wa- 
ter is  reinarkable  for  the 
wildnesB  aod  grandeur  of 
the  neighboring  scenery. 
It  is  nearly  of  an  ovaj 
form,  about  three  miles 
in  length  and  one  and  a 
half  in  breadlh,  and  it  is 
J)enKnt   Water,  Cumbtrland.  one  of  the  first  spots  to 

which  the  traveler  directs 
his  steps  when  surveying  the  beauties  of  the  County  of  Cumberland. 

This  remarkable  stone  is 
considered  the  largest  detach- 
ed mass  in  Great  Britain.  It 
is  near  Borrowdalo,  Cumber- 
land, and  its  shape  is  seen  in 
the  annexed  engraving.  It 
is  sixty-two  feet  in  length,  and 
eighty-four  in  circumference. 
It  contains  three  thousand 
and  ninety  feet  of  solid  stone 
weighiag  upwards  of  1,771 
Boadirilone,  Cfumberland  tonb. 

Carlisle,  the  capital  of  Cumberland  county,  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Eden  and  Caldea,  which,  six  miles  below, 
fall  into  the  Solway  Firth.  The  city  is  300  miles  north  from 
London,  200  from  Dublin,  and  about  100  from  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
bui^h.  The  population  of  the  city,  with  its  suburbs,  is  about 
30,000. 

Csrlislo  WM  called  by  the  Romnns  Lugwialliutn,  i.  a,  "  a  tower  or  fort  by  the  walL' 
Tlie  Saicons  added  the  word  Catr,  or  City,  and  from  these.  Caer-luel,  or  Lupival,  may 
be  derived  the  modem  appellation  Carlisle.  After  the  departure  of  the  Ramans,  it 
declined  till  the  seventh  ceatury,  whea  it  wu  re^biiilL  Before  the  concjnest,  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  is  mmgled  with  loose  and  uncertain  relics  of  the  times.  After  that 
event,  we  can  trace  its  progress  with  more  certainty,  hovini;  evidence  of  undeniable 
authority  to  guide  ua.  It  seems,  after  the  decline  of  tbo  Cumberland  monarchy,  or 
rather  from  the  reign  of  Egfrid  to  tho  cominK  of  tha  Danes,  this  city  flnctnated  with 
the  complexion  of  the  times;  bnt  wlien  the  Danish  invaders  pouessed  themselves  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  this  city  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  so  complete  was 
the  destruction,  that  it  continued  a  heap  of  ruins  till  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror 1  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  son,  Wiliiam  Rufua,  that  it  began  to  rise 
out  of  its  mine.  That  monarch,  having  a  perfect  idea  of  the  importance  o(  this  place, 
ai  a  frontier  town,  and  being  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  its  situstion,  undertook  to 
restore  the  city,  and  caused  many  public  buildings  to  be  erected,  wbitih  he  defended 
by  B  *trong  irsU,  sad  a  fortret*  or  castle. 


Fim  a/  CartUti. 

[The  above  shows  the  appearance  of  Carlisle,  as  it  is  seen  from 
the  north-east,  showing  the  two  bridges  by  which  the  town  is  en- 
tered from  the  north.  The  Cathedral  is  the  large  building  seen  in 
the  central  part,  the  castle  appears  on  the  right.  On  the  day  the 
place  was  visited,  October  23,  1S53,  it  being  market-day,  \aige 
droves  of  cattle  were  exhibited  in  the  meadow  on  the  left  side  of 
the  bridge  as  you  enter  the  town.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
bridge,  droves  of  sheep,  with  shepherd  dogs  in  attendance,  were  ex- 
hibited for  sale.] 

After  the  death  or  Henry  T.  Stephea  nanrped  th«  throne,  snil  ssts  tbii  eonnty  to 
D»iid.  king  of  Scotland,  to  procure  hi*  aid  utftingt  King  Henry  II.  right  heir  to  th« 
late  king,  as  >on  of  the  Enipreie  Hande,  dangbter  and  aoie  heir  to  Henry  I.  Bat  (he 
King  of  9cot>  secretly  favored  bim  for  hie  right's  fake ;  and  dnring  the  reaidence  of 
the  King  ofScoti  at  Carliile,  he  knighted  Henry  before  the  high  altar  of  the  cathe- 
draL  ijler  the  death  of  David  and  King  Stephen,  Henry  sucoeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  took  Carlisle  and  the  eonnty  from  the  Scots,  and  granted  to  the  city  the  fint 
liberties  which  it  enjoyed  after  the  conquest. 

The  sitaation  of  Carlisls,  near  the  borders  of  Scotland,  when  the  two  kingdoms  were 
at  war.  exposed  it  to  assanlta  from  its  hostile  neighbors ;  while,  in  times  of  peace,  th« 
moss-troopers  or  inhabitants  of  the  debateable  land,  itaniseed  the  people,  and  fre- 
quently traversing  the  adjacent  country  in  pedstory  bands,  laid  waste  the  Relds,  and 
mode  the  cottages  smoke  with  destraetion.  The  warlike  reign  of  Kins  Edward  I, 
brought  Carliile  into  particular  ootice.  Hiat  crafty  monarch  beholdii^  Uie  apparent 
weakness  of  the  sister  kingdom,  from  an  nm^ire.  became  a  claimant  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  and  enforced  his  claim  by  the  vigorous  measarea  of  the  sVord.  In  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  summoned  his  parliament  to  meat  at  'Carlisle.  It 
.  was  convened  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  and  continued  till  Palm  .Sunday  follow- 
ing. The  king  continued  at  Carlisle  till  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  and  then  setting 
forward  towards  Scotland,  he  was  seized  with  a  flux,  and  died  at  Biirgb-by-Sands,  on 
the  seventh  of  Jnly  following. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IT,  Andrew  de  Harcla,  having  signal- 
iied  himself  by  many  warlike  eiploits,  was.  for  his  great  services,  created  Esri  of  Car- 
lisle. Being  afterwards  guilty  of  treason,  he  was  degraded  and  punished  with  death. 
The  circnmstancea  of  his  seizure  and  execution  are  variously  related  by  different 
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KiBtorians;  it  app^an  that  he  was  seized  by  Lord  Lvo^,  in  tlie  eastle  of  Carlisle,  on 
the  eve  of  St  Mathias,  attended  by  three  stout  and  daring  knights,  St  Hngh  de  Low- 
ther,  Sir  Richard  Denton,  and  Sir  Hngh  de  Moresby.  Six  days  after,  the  chief  justicar 
arrived  at  Carlisle,  and  the  next  day  sentenced  the  Earl  to  be  hanged  and  quartered. 
Which  sentence  was  executed  accordingly. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  taking  refuge  in  England, 
after  the  decisive  battle  of  Langside,  was  imprisoned  by  her  royal  relative,  in  the 
castle  of  this  city.  Here  she  continued  about  eleven  months,  xmder  the  superintend- 
ence of  Lord  Scroop ;  after  which,  she  was  removed  to  Fotheringay  castle,  where  she 
continued  a  prisoner  nearnineteen  years,  and  terminated  her  unhappy  existence  upon 
the  scaffold. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  siege  was  laid  to  this  city  by  the 
Parliament  forces,  commanded  by  General  Leslie,  and  continued  from  January  to  June 
that  year,  when  it  was  surrendered  upon  honorable  terms. 

In  1746,  this  city  was  surrendered  to  the  rebel  army,  under  Charles  Edward  Stewart, 
on  their  march  south- ward :  being  garrisoned  only  by  an  undisciplined  new-raised 
militia,  who  were  not  in  number  able  to  defend  so  large  an  extent  of  wall ;  and  the 
castle  likewise  surrendered,  being  guarded  only  by  the  governor  and  about  seventy 
invalids.  In  their  retreat  to  Scotland,  the  rebels  left  a  small  garrison  here,  who,  after 
a  few  days*  siege,  surrendered  to  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  condition  of  not 
beng  put  to  the  sword,  but  reserved  to  his  majesty's  pleasure. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  a  venerable 
stracture,  partly  of  Saxon  and  partly  of  Gothic  architecture,  con- 
taining, on  the  screens  in  the  aisles,  some  singular  and  ridiculous 
legendary  paintings  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Anthony,  with  a  dis- 
tich in  uncouth  language  to  each.  The  first,  and  two  last,  on  St. 
Augustine,  are  here  transcribed  : 

1.  Of  Anton  Story  who  lyste  to  here 
In  Egypt  was  he  bomt  as  doyth  aper. 

16.  Here  in  wildems  they  bery  hym  that  no  man  should  hym  knaw, 
For  so  he  camanded  syne  hom  first  ya  draw. 

17.  Thus  levyth  he  in  wildems  XX  yere  and  more 
Without  any  company  but  the  wild  boore. 


WiLUAV  Palvt,  D.  D.,  so  well  known  m  the  republic  of  letters,  is  buried  within  the 
walls  of  this  cathedral,  where  thet*e  is  a  simple  inscription  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Paley 
was  bom  at  Peterborough,  where  he  was  minor  canon  of  the  cathedral,  became  mas- 
ter of  Giggleswich  School,  Yorkshire,  and  then  entered  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1763.  He  was  for  three  years  after  assistant 
at  Greenwich  School,  till  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  where  he  now  became 
an  active  and  popular  tutor,  and  had  for  his  coadjutor  Dr.  I^w,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Klphin.  By  the  Eindness  of  this  friend's  father,  who  was  bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  obtain- 
ed a  living  in  Cumberland,  and  next  Appleby  in  Westmorelana,  to  which  were  after- 
wards added  a  prebend  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and  the  living  of  Dalston.  In  1780,  he 
was  made  Chancellor  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1785,  he  proved  to  the  world  how  well  en- 
titled he  was  to  the  patronage  of  the  gpreat,  by  the  publication  of  his  Elements  of 
Moral  and  Political  rhllosophy. 

He  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  prebend  at  St  Paul's,  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
to  the  sub-deanery  of  Linc^n,  by  Dr.  Prettyman,  and  to  the  valuable  living  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  published,  in  1790,  Horse  Pauliius,  or  the 
Truth  of  the  Scripture,  History  of  St  Paul,  d^c.— a  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, 1794,  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely — Natural  Theology,  1802,  besides  som« 
single  sermons,  Ac    His  Moral  Philosophy  is  become  a  popular  book,  and  its  chapters 


,         ,  ,  r»itJ«B,  yot  it  did  not 

MtabllBh  ite  repntiition  without  being  eipoecd  to  the  ceiuuretof  oontempomrie*,  and 
T«niarkB  upon  it  have  been  publiehea  by  Mr.  Gisbome  anil  Mr,  Pearson.  The  prefer 
Ment  vhioh  Dr.  Faley  held  was  justly  due  to  his  merits,  as  the  friend  of  Tjrtue,  and 
the  eloquent  adTOcata  of  Cbrietianity.  and  he  most  be  ranked  among  the  few  whose 
■srvioes  to  literature,  to  morality,  and  to  religion,  are  honorably  rewarded,  by  the 
patronage  of  tjie  ((reat.  Tbis  truly  illUBtrioua  diiine  and  accompliabad  (cholsr,  died 
At  Sunderland,  £fith  June,  I80B,  in  his  sixty-aecoiid  year. 


LORD  BROUGHAM. 


Brougham  Sail,   Watmordand  Comitg. 

HErntr  Bbodghah,  tlie  "  Man  of  the  Age,"  was  born  in  Sl  Andrews 
Square,  Edinburgh,  in  1779.  His  father,  the  proprietor  of  Brougham 
HatI,  was  of  an  ancient  English  family,  and  his  mother  the  sister  of 
Robertson  the  historian.  He  received  au  excellent  public  education  at 
the  High  School,  and  at  fifteen,  was  removed  to  the  University.  He 
was  quick,  apt,  and  energetic,  but  occasionally  bis  diligence  forsook  him, 
and  be  was  frolicsome  and  idle  ;  after  such  fits  would  occur  the  necessity 
for  eiEertioa,  and  then  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  displayed,  and  by  an 
effort  he  would  outstrip  all  competition.  Before  be  was  seventeen,  he 
addressed  an  Essay,  on  the  Flection  and  Reflection  of  Light,  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  was  so  highly  prized  as  to  obtain  a  place  in  the 
transactions  published  by  that  learucd  and  scientific  body.     He  has  boeu 
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a  Fellow  of  the  Society  since  1803.  He  bas  ever  been  mucb  attached 
to  tbe  mathematical  and  exact  sciences.  Nearly  all  the  scientific  works 
issued  by  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  have  pro- 
ceeded, it  is  said,  from  his  pen. 

Brougham  acquired  the  habit  of  effective  public  speaking,  and  the 
readiness  of  reasoning  and  competing,  in  the  Speculative  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  with  Lord  Kinnaird,  Jeffrey,  Homer,  and  others,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  high  places  in  the  learned  profession  and  the  literature 
of  the  country. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  was  the  Attorney-General  of  Queen  Caroline.  When 
she  was  Princess  of  Wales  he  visited  her  at  Como,  and  in  1820  met  her 
at  St.  Omer,  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  of  the  difference  between  her 
and  her  royal  husband.  The  proposition  made  to  her  she  repudiated, 
and  came  to  England,  when  her  celebrated  trial  took  place,  on  whicK  oc- 
casion Brougham  most  eloquently  defended  her.  He  has  ever  since  then 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time. 

In  1820,  he  brought  forward  his  celebrated  plan  of  education,  but 
which  was  never  carried  to  a  practical  conclusion.  Another  of  his  strik- 
ing  parliamentary  efforts  was  his  motion  for  a  reform  in  the  law  of  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  which  he  brought  forward  in  February,  1828,  on 
which  occasion,  without  fatiguing  his  hearers,  he  spoke  for  six  hours  and 
a  half — the  longest  speech  that  ever  was  delivered  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament  The  enlightened  nature  of  the  amendments  he  proposed 
were  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  law  reforms,  and,  above  all,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  He  took  a  leading  and  effectual  in- 
terest in  the  foundation  of  the  London  University,  Mechanic's  Institutes, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

He  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  in  1830,  when  of  course  he  be- 
came a  Peer,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  passing  the  Reform  Bill. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  private  society,  is  noted  for  his  good  humor,  play- 
fulness of  disposition,  many  accomplishments,  and  general  acquaintance 
with  all  subjects,  from  the  mere  topic  of  the  hour  to  the  most  profound 
investigation.  He  is  an  especial  favorite.  His  manner  is  most  unaffected, 
and  marked,  if  any  thing,  by  uncommon  simplicity.  He  is  jocular  and 
witty,  and  often  utters  a  bon  mot  that  raises  the  laugh  of  mirth  and  plea- 
santry. 

His  personal  appearance  is  rather  striking.  He  is  somewhat  tall,  quite 
thin,  rather  careless  in  his  personal  appearance,  with  a  face  into  which, 
when  he  is  speaking,  is  thrown  great  expression.  His  words,  merely,  do 
not  convey  half  the  meaning  that  is  conveyed  while  he  is  speaking. 

His  lordship,  in  1819,  married  the  widow  of  John  Spalding,  Esq., 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  neither  of  whom  are  living.  His  seat, 
called  Brougham  Hall,  is  sometimes  styled  *'  Bird's  Nest,"  from  its  being 

ferched  so  high,  and  from  its  having  once  belonged  to  the  family  of  Bird. 
t  stands  on  a  woody  eminence  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lowther,  in  West- 
moreland, and  from  the  richness,  variety  and  extent  of  the  prospect  from 
its  fine  terraces,  is  often  styled  the  "  Windsor  of  the  North."  Nearly 
adjoining  to  it  is  the  chapel  of  Brougham,  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfred. 


Highett  inhaiiitd  ffimm  in  BtigUaid. 

The  above  is  from  &  drawiiig  of  a  house  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
sleep  pftSB  of  Kirkstone,  over  the  ruf^ged  and  mountainouB  region  Dear 
the  lakes  of  Weatmorelaiid  county.  It  ia  above  the  region  of  vegetation, 
about  three  miles  north-east  frum  Ambleside,  a  Bmsll  village  near  the 
bead  of  Windermere  water,  two  hundred  and  seventy-sii  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  London.  This  building  is  the  highest  inhabited  house  in  Ensland, 
and  is  occupied  as  a  anuU  inn,  in  this  Alpine  region. 


_jf_        William  Wordsworth  wa» 

/  yi.    /  CL  ^^T  ''''"'  '°  ^'''^'  *'*'  »  respectable 

lC^^t.'^'r^-r-^f%byTT^&/     '"'"■'y-    **:     Cockermouth,    in 

•^         wy-'^/-*^      '         ^       Cumberland.     His  early  edu- 

nr      ™-  _j     _i.    B-      .u  cation  he  received  at  the  Gram- 

r™.   ffbrA»^.  a^g^at^  ^„    g^j,^,    ^j.    H^wkshead, 

where  he  evinced  peculiar  taste  for  classical  studies,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  thoughtful  disposition  and  poetic  genius.  In  1783  he  made  bis 
first  attempt  in  verse,  and  in  1787  was  removed  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  Arts.  In  1793,  he  published  a  poeti- 
cal account  of  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  Continent,  entitled,  "  Descriptive 
Sketches  in  Verse;"  in  1798  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of  his 
ballads,  followed,  in  1807,  by  the  second  volume  ;  and,  in  ISD9,  he  issued 
his  only  prose  production — an  essay  concerning  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal  to  each  other.  In  1814  appeared  his  most 
celebrated  work,  "  The  Excursion ;"  and  in  1815,  "  The  White  Doe 
of  Rylstone."     In  addition,  he  was  the  author  of  many  exquisite  sonnets 

Wordsworth  married,  in  1803,  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of  Penrith,  and 
settled  at  Grasmere,  in  Westmoreland.     At  the  death  of  Soutliey,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate  j  but  William  Wordsworth  needed 
34 
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no  such  Ooart  dietinction  or  decoration.  "  His  name,"  we  quote  from 
an  eloquent  tribute  in  the  Timet,  "  will  live  in  English  literature,  and  his 
funeral  song  be  uttered  amid  the  spots  which  he  has  so  olVen  celebrated, 
and  by  the  rivera  and  hills  which  inspired  bis  Terse."  He  was  uneuc- 
cessful  in  not  finding  a  recognition  of  his  merits  til)  his  hair  was  gray  : 
but  he  was  more  fortunate  than  most  poets  similarly  situated  have  been, 
for  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  experienced  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
ample  fame. 


WordiBoTtKl  lUtidenee  at  Ri/dal  MouiU, 

We  annex  a  view  of  the  picturesque  retreat  of  the-  lamented  poet, 
at  Rydal  Mount,  between  Ambleside  and  Keswick,  a  place  which,  as  Dr. 
Mackay,  in  his  "  Scenery  and  Poetry  of  the  Enplisn  Lakes,"  well  ob- 
serves, "  long  has  been,  and  ever  must  be  a  classic  spot,  unless  the  day 
afaouUl  come  when  English  literature  shall  be  forgotten."  And  in  his 
last  visit  to  the  Laureate,  Dr.  Mackay  fuither  says,  "  long  and  fervently 
did  I  admire  the  beauty  of  the  scene  from  the  lawn  before  his  window, 
and  the  calm  philosophy  and  true  love  of  nature  that  had  ted  him  to  make 
choice  of  such  a  place,  and  keep  himself  in  such  happy  and  long  seclu- 
sion from  the  busy  world." 

The  Mount  is,  as  Mrs.  Hemans  describes,  "  a  lovely  cottage-like  build- 
ing, almost  hidden  by  a  profusion  of  roses  and  ivy ;"  and  the  grasay 
mound  in  front  of  his  house  is  very  fine.  Lougbrigg  Fell  is  seen  imme- 
diately in  front,  with  Nab  Scar  rising  behind.  There  are  several  ter- 
races at  the  back,  from  which  the  view  becomes  beautifully  extended, 
overlooking  the  house.  Windermere,  as  well  as  Rydal  Water  and  Graa- 
mere,  is  to  be  seen  from  this  beautiful  spot.  The  annexed  view  is  taken 
from  the  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Full  of  years  and  honors,  Mr.  Wordsworth  died  at  his  residence  in 
April,  1850.  Like  his  writings,  bis  life  was  blameless,  and,  meet  end- 
ing of  such  a  life,  his  death  was  calm  aud  happy. 


The  annexed  engraving 

of  the  Chapel  Wuldale 
Head,  in  Cumberland,  is 
said  to  be  the  smalleBt 
Church  of  thee«tal>lishment 
in  England.  It  is  situated 
in  a  very  Bmall  and  seclud- 
ed hamlet  in  the  midst  of  a 
deep  and  lonely  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  Hcenery  bold 
and  grand,  in  the  mountain- 
tiUB  region  in  tbe  southern 

EBrt  of  Gumberlaod.     Tha 
uilding  is  not  mudi  more 
than  a  hut,  having  an  open 
CUpd.   Watidalf  Head,  imallett  in  England.       belfry  „ith  the  rope  Bwing- 
\ne  on  the  outside.     It  contains  but  eight  pevr^  ur  rather  forms  of  old 
oaJc.     There  is  no  regular  clerk  here,  but  the  young  daughter  of  the 
"priest,"  as  the  clergyman  is  called,  reads  the  responses. 


DURHAM. 

DintUAif,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
sixteen  miles  south  from  New  Castle,  132  from  Edinburgh,  and 
258  north  from  London.  Population  about  14,000.  This  city  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  rising  near  the  central  part  of  the 
county,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Weare.  From  all  the 
neighboring  points  of  view,  its  appearance  is  unique  and  striking, 
and  its  public  edifices  exhibit  a  great  degree  of  magnificence.  The 
center  of  the  eminence  is  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  castle, 
which,  with  the  streets  called  the  Baileys,  are  included  within  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  walls.  Below  the  walls,  on  one  side, 
the  slope  is  ornamented  with  hangii^  gardens  and  plantations,  de< 
scendiug  to  the  river ;  on  the  other,  the  acclivity  is  high,  rocky, 
and  steep.  The  rich  meadows,  the  cultivated  sides  of  the  adjacent 
hills,  and  the  various  seats  in  the  vicinity,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect. 

Durham  seems  to  have  been  strongly  fortified,  when  Duncan, 
king  of  Scotland,  attacked  it  in  1040,  for  the  townsmen  sustained 
the  enemy's  assaults  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  length,  by  means 
of  a  vigorous  sally,  totally  routed  the  assailants,  and  beheaded  the 
leaders. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Nevilles,  in  the  teign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  occasioned  a  most  appalling  scene  of  horror  in 
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Dtuham,  not  fewer  than  Bizty-siz  persons  being  executed,  to  satisfy 
the  brutality  of  Sir  George  Bowea,  who  boasted,  that  in  a  tract  of 
country,  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth,  between  New- 
castle and  Wetherby,  there  was  scarcely  a  town  or  village  in  which 
he  had  not  sacrificed  some  of  the  inhabitants. 


View  of  I>uTlutm,jTt>m  iMt  Iforth  Rvad. 

In  the  years  1416  and  1589,  Durham  was  TiBited  by  tbat  dreadful 
■courge  the  plague,  which  raged  for  a  conaiderable  time.  In  1597,  it 
■gain  returned,  with  such  Tiolence,  that  the  poor  inhabitants  were  coio- 
pelldd  to  live  in  huts,  on  Elvet  Moor,  and  the  adjoining  cominons,  where 
the  marks  of  arrangement  for  their  cells  were  to  be  traced  till  very  lately. 

In  the  year  1632,  Charles  I  visited  Durham,  on  his  progress  to  Scot- 
land, and  waa  entertained  by  the  amiable  and  pious  Bishop  Morton, 
whose  expenses  in  on*  day  amounted  to  d£l,600. 

The  present  magnificent  cathedral  of  Durham,  is  indebted  for  its  ori- 
gin to  Biahop  William  de  Carileph,  who,  having  projected  a  change  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  which  had  previously  been  directed  by 
the  tecular  clergy,  and  their  provost,  obtained,  under  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  and  by  permission  of  the  pope,  a  license  to  introduce  regn- 
lar  canons ;  stating  also,  that  the  church  built  by  his  predecessors  was 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  and  increasing  power  of  the  see,  he  formed  a 

Slan  for  erecting  a  structure  similar  to  the  superb  fsbrics  he  had  seea 
aring  his  exile  on  the  continent.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  the  foun. 
dation  was  laid  on  ihe  11th  of  August,  1093.  with  a  solemnity  suitable 
to  BO  vast  an  undertaking ;  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  Tu  rgot,  abbot 
of  Durham,  assisting  at  the  ceremony.  The  bishop  compelled  the  monks 
to  labor  in  the  holy  work  daily,  excepting  at  meal  times,  and  during 
prayer  and  divine  service  :  but  no  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
at  Uie  time  of  his  death. 


I 
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BOBEBT  JMVSLEYf  fhe  antlior  of  the  "Eeonomy  of  HniiMmlife,"  sad  8oin«  other 
irorks,  has  a  tomb  within  the  walls  of  Durham  cathedral  He  was  bohi  at  Mansfield 
Nottinghamshire,  1708.  Receiving  little  of  education,  he  beean  life  as  footman  in  the  ' 
fiynily  of  Mrs.  Lowther,  but  in  this  servile  situation  he  indulged  his  natural  talents 
for  poetry  and  satire,  and  wrote  the  **  Muse  in  Livery,"  and  a  small  dramatic  piece 
ealled  the  "Toyshop,"  which  accidentally  was  seen  by  Pope,  and  engaged  all  his  at- 
tention. Interesting  himself  in  the  cause  of  this  humble  poet,  he  procured  for  him 
the  introduction  of  his  piece  at  the  theater,  and  manifested  for  him  to  the  end  of  life, 
the  most  cordial  and  honorable  friendship.  The  "Toyshop"  was  succeeded  by  the 
**  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield,**  in  1786,  and  from  the  great  success  of  these  two 
pieces,  he  was  enabled  to  settle  himself  independently  as  a  London  bookseller,  a  situ- 
ation in  which  he  maintained  the  greatest  respectability  of  character  with  the  most 
benevolent  intentions  and  great  humility  of  deportment  After  acquiring  a  Yery 
handsome  fortune,  Dodsley  retired  from  business  in  favor  of  his  brother,  and  dicKA 
26th  September,  1764,  in  his  sixty-first  year,  at  the  bouse  of  his  friend  Mr.  Spence,  of 
Durham,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  at  Durham.  The  following  inscription 
was  placed  on  his  tomb  by  Spence,  the  author  of  "  Polymetis'': —  • 

"  If  you  have  any  respect  for  uncommon  industry  and  merit,  regard  this 
place,  m  which  are  interred  the  remains  of  Mr.  RoMrt  Dodsley,  who,  as  an 
author,  raised  himself  much  above  what  would  have  been  expected  froih  one 
in  his  rank  of  life,  and  without  a  learned  education ;  and  who,  as  a  man, 
was  scarce  exceeded  by  any  in  integrity  of  heart,  and  purity  of  manners 
and  conversation.  He  left  this  life  for  a  better,  September  28a,  1764,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age.** 


BEDA  or  BEDE,  sumamed  the  Venerable,  was  bom  at  Weannouth  or  Jarrow,  in 
the  County  of  Durham,  and  from  his  earliest  years  educated  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter.  The  monastic  life  save  him  the  opportunities  which  he  so  ardently  desired ; 
his  time  was  devoted  to  the  severest  studies,  and  his  name  and  learning  oecame  so 
respectable  that  Pope  Serguius  in  vain  solicited  his  presence  at  Rome.  He  was  court- 
ed by  the  most  learned  of  his  countrymen,  and  particularly  by  Egbert,  bishop  of 
York,  to  whom  he  wrote,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  an  epistle,  valuable  for  the  cu- 
rious statement  which  it  gives  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  times.  Confinement 
and  application  at  last  overpowered  his  constitution ;  but  though  laboring  imder  the 
complicated  weight  of  a  consumption  and  an  asthma,  he  continued  occasionally  to 
impart  instruction  to  the  monks  of  the  monastery,  till  he  expired,  26th  May,  786,  aged 
68.    His  remains  were  deposited  at  Jarrow,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Durham,  and 

E laced  with  those  of  St  Cuthbert  Of  his  writings,  which  were  all  composed  in 
atin,  the  most  celebrated  were  his  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  time  of  Julius  C«* 
sar,  to  his  own  age,  collected  from  the  annals  of  convents  and  ancient  chronicles—- 
his  commentaries  on  Scripture,  Ac  His  works  were  so  universally  admired  that  not 
only  his  countrymen,  but  foreigners,  were  loud  in  his  praises.  Some,  however,  have 
severely  attacked  his  literary  character.  He  certainly  possessed  all  the  puerile  cre- 
dulity of  the  times;  he  indul|^ed  in  the  relation  of  legendary  miracles.  He  wrote^ 
says  du  Pin  (tom.  6,  p.  88,)  with  surprising  facility,  but  without  elegance,  art,  purity, 
or  reflection ;  and  though  his  style  is  clear,  he  appears  to  be  a  greater  master  of 
learning  than  of  judgment,' or  true  critical  taste.  He  was,  however,  according  to 
Camden,  Bale,  Pits,  and  others,  a  man  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  he  shone 
like  a  meteor  in  the  darkness  of  a  barbarous  age.  So  valuable  were  his  writings  con- 
•idered,  that  a  council  ordered  them  to  be  publicly  read  in  churches. 


NEWCASTLE,  GATESHEAD,  &c. 

Newcastle-upon-Ttne  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  North- 
umberland, on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles  and  a-balf  from  the  confluence  of  that  river-  vrith  the  Grerman 
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Ocean;  being  273  miles  N.  N  W.  of  London,  117  miles  south-east  of 
Edinburgh,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Durham,  and  fifty-six  miles  east  of 
Carlisle. 

Antiquarians  have  ascertained  that  the  site  of  Newcastle  was  formerly 
a  Roman  military  station,  designated  Pons  J^lii^  and  that  a  stone  bridge 
was  erected  over  the  river  Tyne,  about  the  year  120,  by  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, Hadrian,  and,  he  being  of  the  £lian  family,  the  bridge  and  mili- 
tary station  was  called  after  him.  In  445,  this  station  is  mentioned  as 
being  occupied  by  a  cohort  of  the  Comovii.  After  a  silence  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  this  station  is  noticed  in  history  under  the  new  name 
of  Ad  Murum,  (at  the  wall),  which  it  had  derived  from  Hadrian's  Val- 
luni  and  Severus  Wall,  both  of  which  extended  from  Bowness,  on  Sol- 
way  Frith,  in  Cumberland,  to  Newcastle,  and  from  thence  to  the  village 
fit  Wallsend,  in  Northumberland.  About  the  year  84,  a  chain  of  forts 
were  first  erected  across  the  island,  from  Solway  Frith  to  Tyne  mouth, 
by  Julius  Agricoia ;  and  about  the  year  124,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  com- 
menced to  errect  a  powerful  barrier,  formed  with  ramparts  of  earth, 
alone  the  line  of  forts  erected  by  Agricoia,  as  an  obstruction  to  the  in* 
cursion  of  the  Caledonians.  In  207,  the  Emperor  Severus,  repaired  to 
Britain  from  Rome,  and  soon  after  this,  erected  a  strong  stone  wall  along 
the  earthen  ramparts  erected  by  Hadrian.  Thib  wall  being  broken  down 
in  several  places,  another  was  built  by  the  Romans  and  Britons ;  the 
new  wall  being  eight  feet  thick,  and  twelve  feet  high,  strengthened  with 
turrets  at  intervening  distances,  to  prevent  the  inroads  made  by  their 
northern  neighbors,  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Vestiges  of  this  stupendous 
work  are  still  visible  at  Newcastle. 

During  the  Heptarchy,  Newcastle  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Saxons,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  who,  having  established  nu- 
merous monastries  in  the  town,  gave  it  the  appellation  of  Mankehetter,  about  the  dose 
of  the  seventh  century.  These  monasteries  having  been  destroyed  by  the  ferocious 
Danes,  remained  in  ruins  from  the  year  875  to  1078.  Soon  after  this,  the  convent  of 
St  Bartholomew  was  established,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  Henry  II,  and 
Henry  HI,  no  fewer  than  eight  monasteries  and  hospiUls  were  founded  in  Monkches- 
ter.  Besides  these,  were  instituted  several  other  religious  and  charitable  foundations, 
which  have  all  shared  the  fate  of  the  monastic  institutions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL 

This  town  continued  to  be  known  by  the  above  name  until  the  new  castle  was  built, 
in  the  year  1080,  when  the  present  name  was  adopted. 

The  site  upon  which  the  ancient  town  was  originally  constructed,  however  well 
chosen  for  the  purposes  of  security,  was  but  ill  adapted  for  those  of  neatness  and  con- 
venience. The  lower  parts  of  the  town  seem  to  have  been  embanked  from  the  river, 
and  the  higher  parts  stand  upon  three  steps  and  lofty  eminences,  from  which  the 
ground  originally  descended  rapidly  to  the  river's  bank,  and  to  the  bums  which 
flowed  down  the  valleya  These-  bums  are  now  arched  over,  and  streets  formed  over 
them,  and  the  steep  banks  are  covered  with  buildings.  The  site  of  the  extended  new 
town  has  a  gradual  rise  northward  to  the  Town  Moor,  and  north-west  to  the  highest 
elevation  near  Arthur's  HilL 

The  ancient  town,  shortly  after  the  building^  of  the  new  castle,  was  enclosed  by  a 
atone  wall,  eight  feet  thick,  and  twelve  feet  high ;  the  six  gates  were  all  embattled 
and  remarkable  for  their  strength,  and  Uie  intervening  lines  were  commanded  by 
eighteen  semicircular  towers,  eadi  comprising  an  npper  and  a  lower  apartment  witn 
vaulted  rooft.  This  wall  enclosed  an  area  or  about  naif  a  mile  square;  its  circum- 
ference measuring  two  miles  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  yards.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wall,  the  town  was  divided  into  twenty-four  wards,  according  to  the 
number  of  gates  and  towers,  which,  in  times  of  hostilities,  were  defended  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  particular  wards  appropriated  to  them.  Newcastle,  like  most  walled 
towns,  was  built  in  a  most  awkward,  inconvenient,  and  crowded  manner;  narrow 
•rooked  streets,  and  still  more  narrow  lanes,  or  "  chares,"  were  formed,  with  housea 


1 
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erowded  tocetli^r  in  lofty  maaBM ;  also,  immeime  flights  of  tton^  stairs  wore  oonrtraet- 
ed,  with  lonjr  buildioffs  adjoining ;  and  perhaps  no  town  exhibits  so  remarkable  a  con- 
trast, in  the  style  of  ue  ancient  and  modem  shops  and  dwellings,  as  that  of  New- 
castle. 

The  coal  trade  has  for  ages,  formed  the  staple  trade  of  the  T^e,  and  adjoining 
districts.  There  appear  no  historical  notice  of  coal  until  1285,  when  a  license  was 
granted  by  Henry  111,  to  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle,  **  to  dig  coals  and  stones  in  the 
common  soil''  It  is  stated  that,  in  1280,  the  revenues  had  increased  so  much  by  the 
sale  of  coals,  as  to  be  worth  £200  per  annum;  and  in  1286,  the  foreign  exportation 
of  coals  from  the  riyer  Tyne  is  first  noticed.  The  coal  trade  in  this  district  progressed 
Tery  slowly  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  coals  began  to  be  generally  applied  for 
household  use  in  London. 

On  an  average,  for  six  years  ending  in  Christmas,  1776,  there  annually  cleared  at 
the  Custom  House  of  Newcastle,  880,000  chaldrons  of  coals,  Newcastle  measure.  In 
March,  1827,  there  were  registered  at  the  Newcastle  Custom  House,  862  ships,  the 
amount  of  burthen  being  186,500  tons ;  being  nearly  equal  to  One-sixteenth  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  united  Itingdom,  which  was  stated  then  to  be  8,119,191  tons. 
In  1837  the  total  quantity  of  coals  and  cinders  shipped  from  the  river  Tyne  was 
2,856,342  tons.  The  receipt  of  duties,  at  the  Newcastle  Custom  House,  for  the  year 
ending  January,  1850,  was  £891,986.* 

During  the  present  century,  various  other  branches  of  commercial  enterprise  have 
been  extensively  promoted.  A  continued  succession  of  manufactories  adjoin  the 
river  Tyne  on  both  sides,  from  North  and  South  Shields  to  Newcastle,  many  of  which 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  scientific  stranger.  The  river  Tyne,  from  the  east  part 
of  Shields  to  the  Tyne  bridge,  at  Newcastle,  form  a  specious  natur&l  doclt  for  snip- 
pine.  On  each  side  of  the  river,  staiths  are  erected  at  the  various  wagon  ways, 
which  lead  forms  the  coal  pits,  for  the  delivery  of  coals  into  ships  lying  in  the  river 
Tyne.  The  manufactories  of  Newcastle  and  vicinity  are  numerous  and  extensive. 
Among  the  principal  are  the  iron,  glass,  chemical,  and  lead  works. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1841,  according  to  the 
census  then  taken,  was  70,504  persona.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Gateshead, 
at  the  same  time,  was  20,128  persons,  making  a  total  of  90,627  persons.  J^Vom  the 
number  and  extension  of  new  streets  and  buildings  subsequent  to  the  above  date,  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  may  be  estimated 
at  110,000. 

Gateshead,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
is  situated  on  the  southern  bsoik  of  the  Tyne,  opposite  Newcastle, 
where  the  two  places  are  now  connected  by  the  High-Level  Bridge, 
for  foot  passengers,  and  for  horses  and  carriages,  besides  a  bridge 
over  the  same,  exclusively  for  railway  traffic ;  also  by  the  Tyne 
bridge.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  to  be,  at  this  time, 
about  25,000. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Gateshead,  during  the  Roman  inva* 
sion,  was  a  fortified  military  station,  when,  or  by  whom  the  borough 
was  founded  is  not  known ;  but,  in  the  year  1 164,  Bishop  Pudsey 
gave  to  the  burgesses  the  Uberty  of  his  forest  at  Gateshead,  under 
certain  restrictions.  From  the  earliest  period,  until  1695,  it  was 
governed  by  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Trinity 
Chapel,  a  stone  building,  in  the  early  English  style,  thought  to  have 
been  erected  previous  to  1207,  has  been  lately  repaired.    St.  Mary's, 

*  The  extent  of  the  Newcastle  coal  field,  is  estimated  at  twenty-one  miles  average 
width,  by  forty>four  miles  in  length,  and  the  depth  of  coal  upon  an  average  at  eight- 
een feet:  after  deducting  three  feet  of  coal  wrought,  and  eight  feet  for  waste  and 
coal  ]^ft  in  working  the  seams,  there  remains  ten  feet  in  depth  of  workable  coaL  Ac- 
cording to  this  assumption,  a  supply  equal  to  the  exportation  of  1887  wiU  be  ob* 
iained  for  1450  years. 
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the  ancient  parish  church,  vill  seat  upwards  of  1,000  penoiu,  while 
Trinity  but  about  200.  This  place  and  Newcastle,  have,  daring 
the  present  year,  (1853,)  suffered  severely  from  the  providence  of 
the  Asiatic  cholera. 


Joan  SoDTT,  tli«  E*r1  of  EtdoB,  VM 
bora  ia  17til,  in  Nsvcutle-apoa- 
Tyne,  in  the  building  represented  in 
the  engnTine,  formerly  itaoding  in 
Love  I^e.  Uia  father  ««  bj  trade 
vhat  in  the  language  of  the  piftce  i* 
Cftlled  «  "  fitter,"  or  agent  Tor  the 
■ale  and  shipment  of  coala  He  had 
by  iadustry  and  habit*  of  cloae  ut- 
ing,  accumulatvd  rather  coniiderabla 
means  from  lunall  beginoinge.  Be- 
yond this,  be  i>as  a  man  of  great 
sbrewdnesB  and  knovledge  of  ths 
trorld,  and  quickly  perceiving  the 
talents  of  the  two  younger  boys,  Wil- 
^  liam,  (now  Lord  Stowell.)  and  John, 


:  be  wisely  gare  them  an  education 
f  in  accordance  w 


with  theii 
\  dowmeuta.     It  it  said  thatthe  aingn- 
lar  variety  in  the  talents  of  them  twtt 
remarkable  youtbs  was  manifsated 
£ldoK'i£irAplaa,^aiieaiHt.  •'  »  'ery  early  age.     When  asked 

to  "  give  an  account  of  the  sermon, 
which  was  a  constant  Sabbath  custom  of  their  father,  William,  the  eldest,  gave  at 
once  a  condensed  and  lucid  digest  of  the  general  argument  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  go  into  all  the  loinutiK,  but  failed  in  producing  the  lucid  general  view  em- 
bodied in  half  the  number  of  words  by  bis  broUier,"  The  two  boyi  received  their 
early  edueation  at  the  Free  Orainmar  Scbool  of  Neweastla.  William  was  &om  ths 
beginning  destined   for  the  study  of  the  law.     John  was  at  first  intended  for  the 

ehurch,  and  was,  accordingly,  sent  to  Oxford:  early  ir"~" — "" -l-  <■.- 

tnaate  means  of  changing  his  destination,  and  '  "" '  ~ 
faaaion  with  his  brother.  In  17IIT,  John  was  ei 
pie,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  usual  period.  He  at  this  time  possessed  an 
extensive  stock  of  legal  infonnalion,  having  been  an  indefatigable  reader,  and  spent 
the  two  last  yean  of  his  preliminary  studies  in  the  office  of  a  special  pleader.  At 
hie  outset  be  made  no  progrees,  bis  powers  being  palsied  by  an  oppressive  diiGdeoce. 
He.  therefore,  devoted  his  talents  entirely  to  being  a  draftsman  in  Chancery.  Uia 
employment  was  laborious,  and  not  lucrative,  while  it  materiaily  injured  his  health. 
In  a  fit'of  despondency  he  resolved  to  retire  into  bumble  [wactico  id  his  native  county ; 
and  be  had  actually  given  up  his  chambeis  and  taken  leave  of  his  friends  in  the  me- 
tropolis, when  be  was  not  only  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  an  eminent  solicitor, 
but  was  even  prevailed  upon  to  make  one  more  trial  at  the  bar.  His  first  sdccch  wa» 
the  nndonbted  frait  of  bis  extraordinary  abilities,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  sadden  illneis  of  a  leading  counsel  the  night  before  the  trial  of  a  complicated 
civil  cause.  It  could  not  be  put  off,  and  the  client  of  the  lost  leader  was  in  despair, 
when  Scott  conrageonslv  took  the  brief,  made  himself  in  one  night  master  of  iti  v(h 
luminous  intricacies,  and  triumphed.  From  this  time  he  gained  confidence,  and  his  fo- 
rensic reputation  soon  became  established.  He  wasmueh  aided  by  the  encouragement 
which  he  received  from  Lord  Thurlow.  He  took  a  decided  part  with  the  Pitt  admin- 
istration ;  and  id  1788,  he  was  appointed  solicitoi~general,  and  knighted ;  in  178S,  ha 
rose  to  be  attorney-general,  and  intbe  following  year  he  conducted  the  trial  of  Hardy, 
Tooks,  and  Thelwall.  for  treason.  Erskine  was  opposed  to  him ;  and  the  prosecntiolt 
failed,  though  the  speech  of  lb(*ltomey.generalocoupied  oinehounia  thedelivaiy. 
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In  1T9B,  Sr  Jolrn  Seott  vat  appAintcd  to  the  eUef  jnitiee  of  the  Common  Pleu,  oa 
the  KaignatioD  of  Chief  Jiutice  Ejrej  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  raiaed  to  the 
peerage  b;  the  title  of  Baron  Eldon.  In  1801  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellar,  vhich 
high  office  he  retained  till  the  year  1B2T,  with  thb  exception  of  the  ihort  period  dur- 
ing trbich  the  Whiga  were  in  office,  in  1806.  His  lordship  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  an  Earl  at  the  coronaKon  of  George  IV,  in  1B21. 

The  high  character  of  the  Earl  of  £ldon,  as  Chancellor,  is  thns  Incidly  drawn  by 
Sir  i^rton  Brydges :  "Of  all  who,  in  the  long  lapse  of  azes,  have  filled  the  sacred 
aeat  oa  which  he  now  (1823)  siM,  none  ever  h^  purer  baadB,  none  ever  had  a  consei- 
entioUB  desire  of  equity  more  ardent  and  more  incessant  Ihan  Lord  Eldon.  The 
amazing  expanse  of  his  views,  the  inexpressible  nicenessof  his  discrimiaation,  his  on- 
relaxing  anxiety  to  do  justice  in  every  individual  case,  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and 
the  ductility  of  his  ideas,  all  ensure  Uiat  attention  to  every  suitor  which  must  neces- 
atrily  obtain  the  nnbonnded  admiration  and  attachment  of  the  virtnons  and  thft  wise. 


A  ColtitT  at  aork  in  a  Coal  Mine. 
The  following  respecting  the  coal  mines  and  tbe  workmett,  is  from 
No.  12  of  Chambers'  Tracts,  recently  published  in  Edinburgh  :— 

ThI  princlgMJ  coalfield  which  hru  tor  agei  lajiplled  Oreil  Britain,  with  the  boi.  the  clmiwt,  and  ths 
holteat  Irarning  of  domealic  fuel,  liea  nlmiiit  exactly  iD  the  north^wt  coroir  of  Englmd.  The  word 
lelil.  howeTcr.  although  gBnermUy  uaed,  might  ha  advanlageomly  chinsed  to  boiln.    Ail,  or  nearly  all, 

3  rise,  nndl  they  -"-'- 

ThufctheBi^ernedeooftiiebaiin'li-'^M  ttT crop '^r>'teul'tbe"'c'oq'nS!'a''_ 

of  the  Tan.  the  riTer  dJTldicg  Che  connllea  of  Ihirbuii  and  York.    The  wettem  rim  of  the  plile  o 

nulern  inO-emlti  com™,  nf  coora».  boodmlr  Dp  to  the  bonom  of  ihe  ocean.    lo  general  liinii*,  Ht 
IncribedulilBglialf  &ilbe1nd,hs]f  DsderMn.    The  geneni  ihape  of^thi 

bin  round.    Ill  ■ctaalbouDdirlei,  ao  firu  we  know  them,  us  Indeed  Irren 

.    lit  Ihe  li-nden<Tlei  of  lla  form  an  •■  we  hare  deecrlbed  them.    It  will  foUowfrom  that  de«ripdoc 


in  mav,  therefore,  be  dMcribed  u  IrlBglialf 
In^lilhua  nilher  oral  then  round.    Ilmcnudl 


caul  portion  of  NonhomberlaDd.  we  Hod  coal  alii  depth  of  eighty  fithomai  ih-  Covi 
.  DBS  hudred  nuhoms ;  lbs  Hudey,  llfty ;  and  the  Whiiby.  ality.    In  Durhnm,  howeTsr.  near  HonUi 
llclds,  eod  Is  euncted  lo  maey  piti  from  (  depth  of  twentj  faiiiDma;  al  Manoo  Wicnini  tho  ihajl 
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or  ercB  mora.   The  hamtr  «t  dw  period  nfamd  to,  obtatoed  Id.  per  peck  of  coal  worited.   Wi 


nined  for  emptyiiig  the  wtgone  into  the  krels  or  bargef ,  which  bore  this  cerio  to  the  •hip,  from  Id.  to 
1  l-9d.  per  ton.  Now  the  work  it  performed  bv  mnrhj^ery.  The  "  potter '  — >who  pushes  the  small 
wef  ons  of  coal  from  the  hewer  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  sad  who  now  makes  his  3s.  per  daT*-.etmi- 
ed  only  lOd.  a  day,  or  the  stipend  paid  at  prasent  to  the  little  **trappera,*'  who  ait  by  die  idr-alvices,  md 
open  and  shot  them*  as  the  patters,  with  their  trains  oi  liny  wagons,  go  by.  Many  industrial  erisea 
and  great  strikes  hare  marked  the  progress  of  social  improTement  in  the  collieries ;  and  in  1840,  the 
legislatiire  took  the  matter  in  hand.  A  commission  was  iMiied,  and  from  its  report  proceeded  the  act 
cf^pariiament  which  is  now  in  foree  in  all  the  mines  and  collieries  in  the  ktogdom.  By  ita  stlpnla- 
tlons,  no  woman  whateTer  can  be  employed  under  gronad,  on  any  duty  or  on  any  pretense.  No  bey 
can  be  ao  employed  until  he  has  completed  his  tenth  year,  and  no  apprentieeahip  can  last  for  a  longer 
period  than  eight  yeara.  Fnrl^er,  to  nave  the  charge  of  shaft-machinery,  the  inoiTidual  must  be  more 
than  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  no  wages  are  allowed  to  be  paid  in  public-faousea. 

Stin,  this  enacttneat  did'not  touch  the  arieTances  complained  of  by  the  workmen,  and  in  1844,  hap- 
pened the  great  coal-strike.  It  was  the  fourth  Industrial  disturbance  in  the  district  since  189&  The 
colliers  demanded  weekly  payments ;  to  be  guaranteed  fire  days  a  week,  at  3s.  a  day ;  to  be  paid  by 
weight;  hewera  not  to  be  called  on  topic!  or  push  coal-wagons  m)m  the  workings  to  the  horse* waya; 
wUm  tile  day's  work  was  to  be  eight  boors.  The  owneie,  on  the  other  hand,  would  giro  no  gua- 
rantee for  work  or  wagea.  Their  term  of  engagement  must  be  twelre  months,  termhiable  at  a  montitly 
notice ;  pay  once  a  fortnight ;  and  the  hewers  to  put  or  do  any  work  required.  On  this  issue,  the  strike 
commenced  in  all  the  collieries  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The  people  were  perfectly  peaceable. 
Kvery  day  they  held  great  meetings,  and  expounded  and  enforced  Uieir  complaints  and  demands. 

A  religions  feeliuB,  too.  became  mingled  with  the  movement  The  chapels  of  the  Ranters  [so  calledl 
—were  crowded,  and  prayers  for  the  strike  were  ofieied  from  the  pulpit  The  people  went  to  chapel, 
and  held  prayer-meetings,  as  they  said.  **  to  get  their  faith  strengthened.^'  The  preachers  were  freouent* 
ly  working  men,  gifted  with  a  rude  energy  Kod  picturesque  fluency  of  language,  and  possessing  almoet 
uabouoded  influence  oTer  their  hearers.  The  strike  advanced ;  the  sayings  of  the  men  were  soon 
apeat ;  the  credit  of  the  **litde  shops,"  waa  soon  exhanated  ;  the  pawnbrokera  funds  at  length  fUledp 
and  tile  last  article  they  accepted  were  wedding-riaga.  The  funda  of  the  beneflt<lnbs  were  next  ap 
pealed  to.  They,  too,  were  distributed  and  ezhaueted,  and  the  men  on  strike  had  to  look  starration  fai 
uie  face.  Meantime  the  masters  were  using  great  exertions  to  obtain  labor ;  and  from  the  midland, 
the  westiand,  and  the  Welsh  collieries,  labor  came  pouring  in.  Tile  northern  miners  saw  strangers 
flocking  to  their  own  shaft-head,  tiieir  courage  failed  them,  and  they  girve  in,  but  not  before  much  dam- 
age  had  been  inflicted  on  all  concerned.  The  masters  lost  about  JSStOOfiOO  by  four  months'  partial  eea- 
aation  from  labor ;  while  many  of  the  old  colUera,  who  saw  tfaefar  places  filled  by  aoutii-country  labor- 
ers, were  obliged  to  betake  themselTce  to  the  iron-woriu  than»  and  ntOI,  springll^|  up  on  tiie  moora  of 
Durham,  Northumberiand,  and  Yorkahlre. 

When  the  man  at  tha  bottom  ia  ready,  he  pulls  a  thuadaring  p«al,  and  down  go 
the  loaded  wagons,  pulling  np  the  empty  onea  At  length  we  reach  a  point  near  the 
workings ;  and  amia  the  uiouts  of  the  grimy  putters,  and  the  clashing  of  full  and 
empty  wagons,  we  clamber  into  a  low  and  ronghly-cut  tunnel,  about  as  big  as  yon 
could  wheel  a  yery  small  sofa  through,  and  so  low,  that  as  you  grope  your  way  on- 
ward, bent  double,  you  enyy  the  putters,  who  have  the  wagon,  empty  or  full,  to  lean 
upon  as  they  driye  it  Passing  tne  poor  little  trapper,  chucking-to  the  wooden  door 
with  a  string,  you  begin  to  hear  the  eliek  of  the  picks,  and  soon  you  crawl  into  the 
open  chamber  or  board — ^the  floor  heaped  with  loose  coal,  the  roof  strengthened  by 
short  props,  while  at  the  farther  end  gleam  the  glow-worm-like  Davy-lamps.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  eyes,  getting  accustomed  to  the  twinkling  light,  discern  a  line  of 
begrimed  men,  kneeling,  sittug,  stooping,  sometimes  lying,  and  hammering  at  the 
black  wall  of  coal  before  them,  with  short,  sharp,  heavy  picks.  Gunpowder  cannot, 
of  course,  be  used,  where  Davy-lamps  have  to  be  employed.  The  pick  and  the  spade 
are  here  the  hewer's  only  weapons ;  and  the  intensity  of  his  toil  is  proportioned  to  the 
htfdness  of  the  coal  ana  the  shallowness  of  the  seam.  The  best  hewers  are  those 
who  manage,  by  ingenious  shifts  of  posture,  and  great  endurance,  to  bring  the  coal 
rapidly  and  freely  down — ^the  difficulty  of  getting  their  strength  to  bear  being  in- 
creased by  the  props  and  stays  among  which  they  work.  Close  behind  the  hewer, 
stand  the  tubs  he  is  expected  to  fill.  His  hours  of  labor  are  generally  eight  or  nine, 
but  sometimes  a  man  will  work  longer.  The  following  is  the  usuid  plan  oi  operation : 
At  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  the  hewers  descend— odd  hour  for  commencing  I  but 
in  the  pit,  day  or  night  makes  but  small  odds;  and  if  the  men  labored  mainly  in  the 
day,  they  would  onW  change  the  darkness  of  the  mine  for  the  darkness  of  the  night 
Two  hours  after  the  newers,  the  putters  descend  By  that  time  they  find  wagons 
filled,  and  ready  to  be  shoved  to  the  rolly-waya  There  is  usually  one  putter  to 
every  three  or  /our  hewers,  and  one  driver  of  a  team  to  every  three  or  four  putters. 
These  last  are  generally  lads  under  twenty.  Their  work  requires  constant  stooping, 
and  severe  muscular  exertion.  They  have  generally  begun  as  trappers;  then  neen 
elevated  to  team-driving;  and,  of  course,  look  forward,  as  the  last  step  of  below- 
ground  promotion,  to  being  hewers.  What  putting  coals  is,  is  not  difficult  to  realize. 
Lnagine  a  rough,  pitoh-dark  tunnel,  three   feet  wide,  and   four  feet  high,  though 


which,  bant  double  all  the  wtj,  and  perapiiug  ia  a  t«np« 

greet,  yon  hare  to  above  ■  wuod  holding  Beren  handred-' 

uia  kind,  continued  for  eight  bourn  or  so.  almost  vilhoat  iDtenninion,  h  puttjng. 

The  hewen  are  paid  by  the  qoantit j  of  ooal  extracted,  th«  patten  bj  the  number  of 

the  tuba.    The  labor  or  the  putten  is  beginning  to  be  enfnn^ed  apon  hy  the  intro- 

dnctioD  of  Shetland  poniea  to  draw  the  tube— an  ameltoratioD  which,  although  it 

will  DO  doubt  occasion  diacoutent,  and  perhaps  Bofferiog,  it  ii  hardly  poaaible  to  r«- 

Et,  as  the  putter'i  work  ii  in  its  natu^  scarcely  human.     The  horse*  let  down  into 
mines  seldont  see  day  light  again.    The;^  are  generally  in  good  eondition,  the  warm 
air  maticg  their  coats  sleeji;  and  their  docility  is  admirable.    The  stablsa  are  woallf 
aitoated  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  hones  are  attended  to  by  penooa  em- 
ployed ezclDaiTeJr  forthe  purpose. 
Aa  soon  as  the  daily  hours  of  toil  are  over,  the  pitman — not,  howsTW,  nntil  he  haa 

Ertaken  of  a  meal — plunges  himself  into  a  huge  tub  of  hot  water,  and  scrubs  nntit 
becomes  Bsclean  as  though  hehsd  neTortODchedcoal-dnat;  and,  the  ablntionarj 
process  Snished,  dresses  in  a  style  much  superior  to  that  of  the  general  run  of  labor- 
ers.   Itis  '    '     ■    ■■-^   -■■--'   ■■  -    --■■--   -> 1,_  _..._. ^. 


t  you,  t 


Alnwick  is  a  bsibD 
but  pleasant  town  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland, 
308  miles  north  from  Lon- 
don. It  baa  a  population 
of  upwards  of  6,000.  It  is 
celebrated  principally  for 
its  castle,  wbich  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  strong- 
holds  of  the  Romans.  Sudi 
ia  the  opinion  of  Gro»e,  th» 
antiquary,  which  has  been 
in  part  corroborated  by  the 
discovery  of  other  buildings 
aimMcfc  C(utU.  NoTtkwbtriand.  j^^g  ;„  opposite  directions 

to  diOM  of  the  present  structure,  several  of  the  stones  of  which  bear 
Roman  mouldings,  Howorer  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that 
Alnwick  was  inhabited  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  the  castle,  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  was  the  property  of  Gilbert  Tyson,  one  of  the  most  power, 
ful  chiefs  of  Northumberland. 

It  stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  boldly  rising  hill  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  river  Aln,  which  meanders  its  course  at  its  foot.  Its  general 
effect  is  given  in  our  engraving. 

The  building  consists  of  a  cluster  of  semicircular  and  angular  bastions, 
surrounded  by  lofly  walls,  defended  at  intervals  by  towers,  of  which 
there  are  sixteen,  altogether  occupying  a  space  of  about  five  acres  of 
ground.  The  castle  is  divided  into  three  courts  or  wards;  the  utter,  or 
outer  ward,  the  middle  ward,  and  the  inner  ward,  each  of  which  was 
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formerly  defended  by  a  massive  gate,  with  a  porcullis,  a  porter's  lodge, 
and  a  guard-house,  beneath  which  was  a  dungeon. 

Alnwidc  Castle  was  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance  in  early  times,  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt,  as  we  find  it  besieged  by  Malcolm  III  of  Scotland,  with  a  numerous 
army,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  A.  D.  1093,  and  its  delivery  accomplished  by  the 
following  singular  stratagem : — ^a  soldier  rode  from  the  castle,  armed  at  all  points, 
with  the  keys  of  the  oastle  tied  to  the  end  of  his  spear,  as  if  to  surrender  them  to  the 
Scots;  but  Malcolm  coming  forth  hastily  to  receive  them,  was  instantly  pierced 
through  the  eye  and  slain ;  the  desperate  assailant  making  good  his  retreat  in  the 
confusion  that  followed,  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse.  Prince  Edward,  Malcolm's  son, 
was  slain  shortly  afterwards,  endeavoring  to  revenge  his  father's  death,  and  the  army 
utterly  routed.  A  handsome  stone  cross  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  king, 
on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  castle. 

Again,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  A.  D.  1174,  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland, 
while  besieging  the  castle,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  ransomed  at  the  then  enormous 
sum  of  £100,000  sterling.  A  neat  monument  marks  the  spot,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  castle  gates.  During  the  border  wars,  this  castle  was  alwajs 
a  mark  for  the  invaders,  and  of  course  underwent  various  changes,  but  owing  to  its 
great  strength,  the  besiegers  were  seldom  successful  until  famine  did  the  work  of 
arms.  In  the  reign  of  ^ward  II,  1310,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present 
possessors,  the  Percies,  and  consequently  partook  of  the  various  fortunes  of  that  illus- 
trious and  noble  family.  Its  great  age,  and  the  injuries  it  has  sustained  in  the  wars, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  repaired ;  accordingly,  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  partly  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundation,  and  the  whole 
structure  restored  to  its  ancient  splendor. 


CHEVY  CHASE. 


This  popular  ballad  which  has  for  ages  been  admired  by  the 
learned  and  refined  as  well  as  by  the  common  people,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1600.  It  was  not  the 
original  composition,  but  was  taken  from  an  older  ballad  of  some- 
what greater  length,  and  more  rudely  constructed,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  composition  of  an  earlier  age.  The  scene  of  the 
ballad  lay  among  the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  and 
England — ^then  partially  covered  with  wood,  though  now  bare, 
and  devoted  to  sheep-pasture  alone.  Whether  all  the  incidents 
related  in  this  ballad  are  to  be  received  as  historic  facts,  is  a  matter 
which  is  not  yet  settled  among  historians. 


God  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 

Our  lives  end  safeties  all ; 
A  woful  hunting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Chase  befall. 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way ; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make. 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer  days  to  take ; 


The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came. 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay : 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word. 
He  would  prevent  his  sport 

The  English  earl,  not  fearmg  that. 
Did  to  the  woods  resort 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 
All  chosen  men  of  might. 

Who  knew  full  well  in  time  of  need 
To  aim  their  shafts  aHght 
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!nie  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran 

To  chase  the  fallow  deer: 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt 

When  daylight  did  appear; 

'And  long  before  high  noon  they  had 

A  hundred  fat  bucks  slain ; 
Then  haring  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  the  deer  again. 

The  bowmen  mustered  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure ; 
And  all  their  rear,  with  special  care, 

That  day  was  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  the  woods, 

The  nimble  deer  to  take ; 
That  with  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went. 
To  view  the  slaughtered  deer; 

Quoth  he,  "  Earl  Douglas  promised 
This  day  to  meet  me  here: 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come. 

No  longer  would  I  stay ; " 
With  that  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  tiie  earl  did  say: 

'*Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come, 

His  men  in  armor  bright ; 
Full  tVenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

All  mardbing  in  our  sight; 

All  men  of  pleasant  Teviotdale, 

Fast  by  tne  river  Tweed :  ** 
"  Then  cease  your  sports,"  Earl  Percy  said, 

"And  take  your  bows  with  speed: 

And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen. 
Tour  courage  forth  advance ; 

For  never  was  there  champion  yet. 
In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

That  ever  did  on  horseback  come. 

But  if  my  hap  it  were, 
I  durst  encounter  man  for  man. 

With  hun  to  break  a  spear." 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold. 
Bode  foremost  of  his  company. 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

"  Show  me,"  said  he,  "  whose  men  ye  be. 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here. 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 

And  kill  my  fallow-deer." 

The  first  man  that  did  answer  make, 

Was  noble  Percy  he ; 
Who  said,  "  We  list  not  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be : 


Tet  will  we  spend  our  dearest  blood. 

Thy  chiefest  harU  to  slay." 
Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath. 

And  thus  in  rage  did  say— 

"  Ere  thus  I  will  out-braved  be. 

One  of  us  two  shall  die: 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thou  tat, 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  L 

But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were. 

And  great  offense  to  kiU 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ilL 

Let  you  and  me  the  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside." 
"Accursed  be  he,"  Earl  Percy  said, 

"  By  whom  this  is  denied. 

Then  stepped  a  gallant  squire  forth, 

Witherington  was  his  name, 
Who  said,  "  I  would  not  have  it  told 

To  Henry,  our  king,  for  shame. 

That  e'er  my  captain  fought  on  foot, 

And  I  stood  lookins  on. 
You  two  be  earls,"  said  Witherington, 

"  And  I  a  squire  alone : 

m  do  the  best  that  do  I  may. 
While  I  have  power  to  stand: 

While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  sword, 
m  fight  with  heart  and  handL" 

Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows. 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  true; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 
Full  forescore  Scots  they  slew. 

Yet  stays  Earl  Douglas  on  the  bent, 
As  chieftain  stout  and  good ; 

As  valiant  captain,  all  unmoved. 
The  riiock  ne  firmly  stood. 

His  host  he  parted  had  in  three, 

As  leader  ware  and  tried ; 
And  soon  his  spearmen  on  their  foea 

Bore  down  on  every  side. 

Throughout  the  English  archery 
They  dealt  full  many  a  wound ; 

But  still  our  valiant  Englishmen 
All  firmly  kept  their  ground. 

And  throwing  straight  their  bows  away. 
They  grasped  their  swords  so  bright: 

And  now  sharp  blows,  a  heavy  shower. 
On  shields  and  helmets  light 

They  closed  ftiU  fast  on  every  side, 
No  slackness  there  was  found ; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 
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latnitlil  iiwitagriertoiM 
How  each  ofn«  chose  his  spear. 

And  hoir  the  blood  oat  of  their  breasts 
IMd  gush  like  weter  deer. 

At  lest  these  two  stont  eerie  did  ineet^ 
Like  captains  of  great  might : 

Uke  lions  wode,  they  laid  on  lode. 
And  made  a  croel  fight: 

Her  foo^  until  they  both  did  sweaty 
With  swords  of  tempered  steel; 

UntQ  the  blood,  like  drope  of  rain. 
They  trickling  down  did  feeL 


*'  Yield  thee,  Lord  Perey,**  Donglaa  said; 

"  In  faith  I  will  thee  bring 
Where  thoa  shalt  high  advanced  be 

By  James,  onr  Scottish  king : 

Thy  ransom  I  will  freely  giye. 

And  this  report  of  thee. 
Thou  art  the  meet  conrageons  knight 

That  ever  I  did  see." 

'<  Ko,  Douglas,"  saith  Karl  Perey  then, 

**  Thy  proffer  I  do  scorn ; 
I  will  not  yield  to  any  Scot 

That  eyer  yet  was  bom.'* 

With  that  there  came  an  arrow  keen 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  etrack  SSirl  Doiwlas  to  the  hearty 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow : 

Who  Beyer  spake  more  words  tium  these 
Fight  on,  n^  merry  men  all ; 

For  why,  my  me  is  at  an  end; 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  falL" 

Then  leaying  life,  Earl  Percy  took 
The  dead  man  by  the  hand ; 

And  said,  **  Earl  I)<niglas,  for  thy  liie 
Would  I  had  lost  my  land. 

In  truth!  my  yery  heart  doth  bleed 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake ; 
For  sore  a  more  redoubted  knight 

Mischance  did  neyer  take." 

A  knight  amoog  Uie  Scote  there  was, 

Who  saw  Earl  Douglas  die, 
Who  straight  in  wrath  did  yow  reyenge 

Upon  the  Earl  Percy: 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgomery  was  he  ealledt 

Who,  with  a  spear  full  bright. 
Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 
%    Ran  fiercely  through  the  fight ; 

And  past  the  English  archers  all. 

Without  a  dread  or  fear; 
And  through  Earl  Percy's  body  then 

He  throat  his  hatdtal  spear; 


With  such  yehement  foree  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore. 
The  staff  ran  through  the  other  aide 

A  large  cloth  yard  and  moreu 

So  thus  did  both  those  nobles  die, 
Whoee  courage  none  could  stain 

An  English  archer  then  ^roeiyed 
The  noble  earl  was  slain : 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand. 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree; 
An  arrow  of  a  doUi  yai^d  long 

To  the  hard  head  haled  he : 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Mountgomeiy 

So  right  the  shaft  he  set, 
The  gray  gooee  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  nis  heart's  blo<^  was  wet. 

This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Til]  setting  of  the  sun ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  eyening-bell. 

The  batUe  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Eaii  Percy  there  were  slain 

Sir  John  of  Efferton, 
Sir  Robert  RatcUff,  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James,  that  bold  baron. 

And  with  Sir  George  and  stoat  Sir  James^ 
Both  knighte  of  ffood  account, 

Good  Sir  Bialph  Raby  there  was  slain, 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount. 

For  Witherington  my  heart  is  woe 
That  ever  he  slain  should  be. 

For  when  his  legs  were  hewn  in  two. 
He  kndt  and  fought  on  his  knee. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  were  dain 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgomery, 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  that  from  the  fidd 

One  foot  would  neyer  flee. 

Sir  Charles  Murray  of  Ratdiff,  too, 

His  sistei^B  son  was  he ; 
Sir  Dayid  Lemb,  so  well  esteemed. 

But  sayed  he  could  not  be. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwdl  in  like  case 

Did  with  Earl  Douglas  die : 
Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears, 

Scarce  fifty-fiye  did  fij. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englidmien, 

Went  home  but  fifty-three; 
The  rest  in  CSievy-Chase  were  slain, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come^ 

Their  nusbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tean^ 

But  all  would  not  preyaiL 
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Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  blood, 

They  bore  with  them  away ; 
They  kieaed  them  dead  a  thoasand  times, 

&e  they  were  dad  in  clay. 

The  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland's  king  did  reiffn. 

That  brave  Earl  Dougliu  saddeiuy 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain : 

"  0  heavy  news,**  King  James  did  sAy, 

"  Scotland  can  witness  be 
I  have  not  any  captain  more 

Of  such  aceonnt  as  hew" 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  eame 

Within  as  short  a  space. 
That  Perc^  of  NortikwnlKurland 

Was  slam  in  Cheivy-Ghase: 

'*  Now  Ood  be  with  him,*  nid  our  king; 
"  Since  'twill  no  belter  be; 


I  tmst  I  have  within  my  realm 
Five  hundred  as  good  as  he : 

Yet  shall  not  Scots  or  Scotland  say 

But  I  wiU  vengeance  take : 
111  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

For  brave  Earl  Percy's  sake." 

Tlus  vow  ftdl  well  the  king  performed 

After  at  Humbledown ; 
In  one  day  fifty  kniffhts  were  slain. 

With  lords  of  high  renown : 

And  of  the  rest,  of  small  account, 

Did  many  hundreds  die ; 
Thus  endeth  the  hunting  of  Chevy-Chase, 

Made  by  the  Earl  Percy. 

God  save  the  king,  and  blsss  this  land. 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ; 
And  grant,  h^ceMHrth,  that  foul  debate 


'  GRACE  DARLING,  distinguished  for  her  heroism  in  saving  the 
lives  of  nine  persons  at  the  wreck  of  the  Forfarshire^  in  Septem- 
ber, 1838,  was  born  November  24th,  1815,  in  the  ancient  village 
of  Bamboroagh,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  "  She  was 
lodged,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the  school  in  Bamborough  Castle, 
supported  by  the  income  of  Lord  Crew's  estates."  She  died, 
much  regretted,  of  the  oonsumption,  in  1842.  A  monument  has 
been  recently  erected  in  the  church-yard  of  Bamborough,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  representation.  The  monument  is  of  an  altar  form, 
upon  which  is  the  recrumbent  figure  of  Grace  Darling,  sculptured 
in  fine  Portland  stone,  surmomited  by  a  Gothic  canopy,  six  side 
and  two  end  arches.  The  figure  is  represented  as  lying  on  a 
platted  straw  mattrass,  bearing  an  oar  such  as  is  peculiar  to  the 
Northumberland  coast,  and  beneath  the  fold  of  the  mattrass,  at  the 
head,  is  introduced  a  kind  of  sea-weed,  peculiar  to  the  district. 

The  ForfarBhire  steamer,  was  a  vessel  of  about  three  hundred  tons 
burthen,  under  the  command  of  Captun  Humble.  She  sailed  from  Hull 
on  her  voyage  to  Dundee,  September  5th,  1838,  with  a  valuable  cargo 
of  bale  goods  and  sheet  iron.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  boilers  being 
defectiye  sprang  a  leak,  and  when  the  steamer  had  arrived  in  Berwick 
Bay,  it  increased  to  such  a  deg^ree,  that  the  firemen  could  not  keep  the 
fires  burning.  About  ten  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  second  night  she 
bore  up  off  St.  Abb's  Head,  amid  a  storm  and  heavy  sea.  The  engines 
soon  became  useless,  and  there  being  great  danger  of  drifting  ashore, ' 
the  sails  were  hoisted  fore  and  aft,  and  the  vessel  got  about,  in  order  to 
get  her  before  the  wind,  and  keep  her  off  the  land.  She  however  be- 
came unmanageable,  a  heavy  rain  and  fog  came  on  so  that  it  became  im- 
possible to  tell  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  being  impelled  to  and  fro  by  a 
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Qraee  Darlin^i  JfrMtunuHj,  Nhrihvinbertand, 

furious  sea.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock,  she  struck  with  her  bows 
ibremoat  on  the  rock,  the  ruggeduess  of  which  is  such,  that  at  periods 
when  is  dry  it  is  scarcely  possible  fnr  s  person  to  stand  erect  upon  it ; 
and  the  edge  which  the  Forfarshire's  timbers  struck  descends  sheer 
down  upwards  of  a  hundred  &thtims  deep. 

At  this  juncture  a  part  of  the  crew,  intent  only  on  self. preser ration, 
lowered  the  larboard- quarter  boat  down,  and  lefl  the  ship.  Some  who 
attempted  to  get  on  board  the  boat  were  drowned,  The  scene  on  board 
was  of  the  most  awful  kind.  The  vessel  was  soon  broken  in  two,  and 
the  afler  part,  containing  the  cabin  with  many  pasaengers,  was  instantly 
carried  off  by  a  tremendous  current,  while  the  fore  part  lemained  on 
the  rock.  Some  of  the  passengers  got  on  the  windlass,  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  safest  place.  Nine  of  these  sufferers  remained  alive  in 
the  morning,  when  they  were  discovered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling,  and 
their  heroic  daughter,  at  the  lighc-house,  about  a  mile  distant.  Though  the 
wind  had  somewhat  abated  yet  the  sea  still  raged  so  fearfully,  that  Mr. 
Darling  at  first  dare  not  attempt  the  rescue.  By  the  solicitation  of 
Orace,  the  boat  was  launched  by  the  assistance  of  her  mother,  and  father 
and  daughter  entered  it,  each  taking  an  oar.  It  is  worthy  of  being 
noticed,  that  Grace  never  had  occasion  to  sasiat  in  rowing  a  boat  before 
this  time,  others  of  the  family  always  being  at  hand. 

By  the  exertion  of  great  muscular  power  and  determined  courage,  the 
father  and  daughter  carried  the  boat  up  to  the  rock,  snd  when  there,  a 
greater  danger  bad  to  be  encountered  arising  from  the  difficulty  of 
steadying  the  boat  and  prevent  its  being  broken  on  the  rocks.  These 
'    ind  ni  ,- .       .       - 


inted,  and  nine  persons  were  safely  taken  fi'om  the  wreck 
and  conveyed  to  the  light-house.     The  fame  of  Grace  Darling's  herotam 


was  soon  widely  extended.  The  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Northumber- 
land invited  her  and  her  i&ther  to  Alnwick  Coatle,  and  presented  her 
with  a  gold  watch.  The  Humane  Society  sent  her  a  moat  flattering  vote 
of  thanks.  She  received  manj  testtmoniab  of  greater  or  leas  value.  A 
public  subscription  was  raised  to  reward  her  for  her  humanity  and  hero- 
lam,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  about  .£700.  This  estimable 
young  woman,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  appreciate  the  estimate 
formed  of  her  conducL  Towards  the  end  of  1841,  her  health  began  to 
decline,  and  she  removed  from  Longstone  light-house  to  place  herself 
under  the  care  of  a  physician.  All  means,  however,  proved  unavailing 
lo  arrest  her  disorder,  the  consumption,  of  which  she  died,  October  20th, 
1842. 


The  annexed  engraring  shows  a  cip- 
pus  of  stone,  six  feet  in  height,  in  St. 
Cuthhert's  Chapel,  on  Fern  Island,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bambuigh.  Underneath  the 
figure  of  the  cross  of  St.  Cuthbert  is  in- 
scribed the  following,  yiz. : — 

To  the  Hemory  of 

G&ACE  HOBSLET  DARXJNO, 

A  Native  of  BsmbnTgh, 

Asd  tn  InhabitaDt 

Of  tbwe  IiUndi ; 

WIio  Died  October  SOth,  A.  D.  IMS, 

Aged  26  yean. 


I^ons  and  pure,  modest  and  yet  so  bravs, 
Thongh  young  so  vise,  thongh  meat  eo  resolute. 

Oh  I  that  winds  and  waves  eonld  spesk 
Of  things  which  their  united  power  oalled  forth 
From  the  pure  depthi  of  har  homanityl 
A  maiden  gentle,  vet,  at  dnty's  call, 
Firm  and  nnfliDohuu;  as  tiie  llghtlioase  reared 
Chi  the  isUud-rock,  her  lonely  dvelling-plaoe; 
Or  like  the  invincible  rock  itself  that  braves. 
Age  after  age,  the  hostile  elements. 
As  when  it  guarded  holy  Cnihbert's  e«ll— 

All  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  oeai«d,  nor  pansed. 

When,  as  day  broke,  the  maid,  throngh  misty  mt, 

Sspies  far  off  a  wreck,  amid  the  sorf. 

Beating  on  on*  of  those  diesstrons  isles — 

Half  of  a  vessel,  half— no  more ;  the  rwt 

H«d  vanidiedl  Wk. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  important  port 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  but  an  inconsiderable  place^ 
having  only  one  church,  which  was  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Walton,  a 
village  three  miles  distant.  In  1669  an  act  was  passed  to  make  it 
a  distinct  parish,  and  since  that  period  it  has  been  gradually  advan- 
cing in  importance.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mer* 
aey,  which  opens  a  convenient  access  to  the  western  ocean,  two 
hupdred  and  six  miles  north  by  west  from  London. 

The  history  of  Liverpool  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  her  commerce, 
and  this  is  in  a  great  measure  connected  with  the  progress  of  her 
docks.  The  first  great  increase  that  took  place  in  the  importance 
of  Liverpool  appears  to  have  been  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  France,  in  1778,  in  the  first  year  of  which,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  privateers,  manned  by  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  issued  from  this  port.  Since  that  period 
the  increase  has  been  constant  and  wonderfully  rapid.  To  provide 
for  this  immense  traffic,  great  exertions  have  been  made,  and  vast 
expense  incurred,  in  the  construction  of  docks  and  the  erection  of 
warehouses.  For  the  security  of  the  shipping  in  the  port,  and  for 
the  greater  facility  of  loading  and  unloading  merchandise,  an  im- 
mense range  of  i^ocks  and  warehouses,  extending  nearly  two  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  has  been  erected  on  a  scale  of  un- 
paralleled magnificence,  and  forming  one  of  those  characteristics  of 
commercial  greatness  in  which  this  town  is  unrivalled.  The  docks 
are  of  three  kinds,  the  wet  docks,  the  dry  docks,  and  the  graving 
docks ;  the  wet  docks  axe  chiefly  for  ships  of  great  burthen,  employ- 
ed in  the  foreign  trade,  and  which  float  in  them  at  all  states  of  the 
tide,  the  water  being  retained  by  locks  :  the  dry  docks,  so  called, 
because  they  are  left  dry  when  the  tide  is  out,  are  chiefly  appro- 
priated to  coasting  vessels ;  and  tlie  graving  docks,  which  admit 
or  exclude  the  water  at  pleasure,  are  adapted  to  the  repair  of  ships, 
during  which  they  are  kept  dry,  and  when  completed  are  floated 
out  by  admitting  the  tide.  The  Old  Dock,  which  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  constructed  in  England,  and  for  making  which  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained,  in  1708,  is  not  now  in  use,  its  site  having 
been  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  new  custom-house,  and  other 
offices  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  port. 

Tlie  houses  in  liyerpool  are  principally  bailt  of  brick,  and  coTered  with  slates  im* 
ported  from  the  quarries  in  North  Wales.  The  streets  are  broad,  well  lighted,  and 
airy;  and  man'      - -•  •    •        .  .     *    *  -  ..^  ^^  *  ^v     __  x        u. 

itselfl    The  pul 


airy ;  and  many  of  them  vie  in  point  of  elegance  eTen  with  those  of  the  metropolis 
~        lolic  buildiDgs  are  formed  in  a  style  of  costly  elegance  and  splendor,  in 


accordance  with  the  taste  and  opulence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  are  well  adapted  for 

»,  utuity  or  amusement.    In  architectural  decoration  they 
are  equal,~if  not  superior,  to  those  oi  any  provincial  town  in  England.    One  of  the  prin- 


eyery  purpose  of  conyenience, 


cipal  objects  of  interest  in  this  city,  is  the  trophied  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Lord  Nelson,  in  the  Liverpool  Exchange  Biiilding&    This  monument  was  com- 


pletedia  0«tob«r,  18S8.  Osftlwawof  Wntmoreloiid  marUB,  •Undsftcirealu'padi*- 
tal  of  the  same  inatertal.  tad  peculiarly  suitable  in  tolor  to  the  group  -which  it  aup- 
ports.  At  the  base  of  the  pedettal  are  four  emblematic  figurea  in  the  eharaeter  of 
eftptirea,  or  Taaquiihed  enemiee.  id  allueion  to'  Lord  Kelson'o  vlctoriet.  The  space* 
between  thete  figures,  on  the  tidea  of  the  pedeatal,  are  filled  by  four  grand  baa-raliefi, 
eieeuted  in  bronze,  representing  some  of  the  great  naval  actions  in  which  Kelson  wu 
engaged.  T^e  other  parts  of  the  pedestal  are  riehlj  deeonit«d  with  featoont  of  laniel 
and  Uuu'  heads ;  aad  in  a  moDldios  round  tJM  apper  part  of  it  ta  insoribed,  in  braia 
letters,  paranant  to  the  resolution  of  the  general  meeting,  that  moat  irapreeeive  charga 
delivered  bj  the  iUnatrioos  eommander  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  batue 
ofTrafalgar.  "  Sngtand  txptcU  may  man  to  do  hu  Aitv." 

The  fignrea  constituting  the  principal  design  sjre  Kelaoii,  Yiotorj,  and  Death;  hia 
country  mourning  for  her  loss,  and  her  navy,  eager  to  avenge  it,  natorallj  claim  a 
place  in  the  group.  The  principal  figure  is  the  admiral  resting  one  foot  on  a  eonquer- 
ed  enemj  and  the  other  on  a  cannon.  With  an  e^e  iteadfart  fixed  on  Victory,  he  ia 
Teeeiving  from  her  a  fourth  naval  crovn  upon  his  aword,  ichieh,  to  indicate  the  loas 
of  his  right  arm,  is  held  in  his  left  hand.  Under  the  folds  of  the  flag.  Death  lies  in 
ambush  for  his  victim,  thus  indicating  that  Ifelson  received  the  reva^  of  valor  and 
the  stroke  of  death  at  the  same  moment. 

Liverpool  has  increased  her  population  witli  great  rapidity  for  the  last  160  years. 
In  1700,  it  conUincd  S,000 ;  in  mO,  12.000;  in  1760,  SS.OOO;  in  1T73,  34.407;  in 
1700,  M.00«;iB  1801,  78,000  ;  in  1811,  130,000;  in  18B1,  the  parish  of  Liveniod  oon- 
taiaed  268,818  inhabitants.  The  population,  inclnding  the  a^oining  toTnaiiipt,  wat 
876,060. 

Birkenhead,  opposite  Liverpool,  on  tlie  south  side  of  tbe  river  Mer- 
sey, is  a  place  of  em winr  importance.  It  coDisins,  at  the  present  time, 
■bout  25,000  inabitanta.  It  has  a  public  garden,  or  park,  a  place  of  great 
resort  from  Liverpool  It  is  adorned  wiUi  atatuary ,  water  scenery,  beau- 
tiful shrubbery,  flowers,  &c. 


BWth-plaa  of  William  Jiotcot,  tuar  Liverpool. 
Onc  of  the  most  prominent  persons  connected  with  the  history 
and  advancement  of  Liverpool  is  Williah  Roscoe.  This  esti- 
mable citizen  was  bom  in  1763,  in  a  houee  in  Mount  Pleasant,  a 
street  in  Liverpool,  of  which  the  annexed  engraving  is  a  represen- 
tation.    His  parents,  in  humble  but  comfortable  circumstances, 
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were  little  able  to  advance  his  education,  yet  anxious  for  his  im- 
provement, kept  him  at  school  about  six  years.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  was  articled  to  a  respectable  attorney.  During  his  spare 
moments  he  occupied  himself  in  reading  the  works  of  standard 
English  authors,  and  also  amused  himself  with  painting  on  china. 

In  the  varied  situations  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  cultivated  his 
literary  and  poetic  taste,  occasionally  writing  for  the  press.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  he  read,  in  the  original  language,  several  of 
the  Italian  historians,  and  at  that  time  even,  he  had  set  his  mind  on 
becoming  the  biographer  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  great  patron 
and  early  restorer  of  ancient  learning.  In  the  year  1789,  he  began 
to  devote  himself  to  the  object  of  his  early  ambition,  the  "  Life  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent."  This  work,  which  was  published  in 
1822,  added  much  to  his  already  established  literary  reputation. 

Mr.  Roscoe,  from  an  early  period,  took  a  deep  interest  in  political 
matters.  In  the  year  1787,  the  agitation  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  at  that  period  so  agitated  his  mind,  that  in  the  same 
year  he  published  his  well  known  effusion,  "  The  Wrongs  of  Africa," 
in  two  parts — ^the  profits  for  the  sale  of  which  he  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee  then  formed  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade. 

Towards  the  close  of  1816,  by  one  of  the  frequent  commercial 
convulsions,  the  affairs  of  the  bank  in  which  Mr.  Roscoe  was  a 
partner,  became  so  involved,  that  their  house  found  it  necessary  to 
suspend  payments.  For  four  years  they  endeavored  to  dischai^e 
their  engagements,  but  the  depreciation  of  their  property  was  so 
great,  that  in  1820  they  became  bankrupts.  Previous  to  this  Mr. 
R.  sold  his  fine  collection  of  prints,  drawings,  &>c.  His  noble 
library  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  house.  His  collection  of  books,  prints, 
and  paintings,  were  so  extensive  tHat  they  were  sold  for  £11,025. 
In  public  life,  Mr.  Roscoe  was  a  consistent  and  fearless  champion 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.     He  died  June  30,  1831. 


FELICIA  HEMANS, 

^    .    ^       ^^  Felicia  Dorothy  Brown,  after- 

•^e^^e^cuz^    */S^^«»^<?-#»^       wards  Mrs.  Hemans,  was  bom  in 

^     rr       J  o-     ^  Liverpool,  September  25th,  1793. 

Her  father,  a  merchant,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland.  Before  the  poetess  was  seven  years  of  age,  her 
father,  having  suffered  losses  in  trade,  retired  from  business,  and 
settled  at  Gwrych,  in  Denbyshire,  in  Wales,  in  a  large,  old,  solitary 
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mansion,  close  to  the  sea,  shut  in  by  a  range  of  rocky  mountains. 
Mrs.  Hemans  was  sixteen  when  her  family  removed  to  this  retired 
spot.  Her  mother,  who  was  of  Italian  descent,  was  an  accomplish- 
ed woman,  and  bestowed  great  care  on  her  education.  The  Bible 
'and  Shakspeare,  it  is  said,  were  her  two  great  books,  the  traces  of 
which  appear  in  the  imagery  of  her  writings. 


JTrj.  neman^  JUtidenet,    Waveriree,  near  Liverpool.     [2)rrnint  in  185S.] 

Mrs.  Hemans'  two  elder  brothers,  at  this  period,  were  in  the 
army.  A  young  officer,  Capt.  Hemans,  was  introduced  into  the 
famjy,  and  subsequently,  in  1812,  was  married  to  the  poetess. 
For  a  short  time  rfie  lived  with  her  husband  at  Daventry,  when 
they  retm-ned  to  Bronwylfa,  in  Wales,  where  they  lived  till  1818, 
or  about  six  years,  the  whole  period  of  their  married  life  that  they 
lived  together.  From  that  period  till  the  death  of  Mrs.  Heftians, 
seventeen  years  more,  they  lived  apart — she  in  Wales,  England 
and  Ireland,  he  in  Italy. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  well  known  by 
her  published  poetry,  and  while  she  lived  with  her  husband  she 
still  pursued  her  studies,  although  during  that  period  she  became 
the  mother  of  five  sons.  After  her  husband's  departure  she  con- 
tinued her  writing  with  undaunted  fortitude.  In  1819,  she  con- 
tended for  the  prize  for  a  poem  on  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  bore 
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it  away  from  a  host  of  competitors.  About  this  time  she  gave  her 
attention  to  German  literature,  which  opened  to  her  a  new  field  of 
intellectual  life,  and  produced  a  decided  effect  on  her  poetic  tone 
and  style.  In  1825,  Mrs.  Hemans  removed  to  Rhyllon,  in  Wales. 
The  house  she  occupied  was  quite  an  unpoetic  structure,  being  a 
tall,  staring  brick  building,  nearly  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  happiest  portion  of  her  life,  after 
childhood,  was  when  she  resided  at  this  place.  Here  she  dwelt  in 
a  manner  retired,  with  her  books  and  children  about  her,  and  often 
accompanied  them  in  their  rambles  in  the  mountainous  and  sylvan 
scenery  in  the  vicinity. 

For  the  purpose  of  educating  her  children,  Mrs.  Hemans  remov- 
ed to  Wavertree,  a  little  village  about  three  miles  out  of  Liverpool. 
The  annexed  engraving  was  executed  from  a  drawing  taken  No- 
vember, 1853,  and  shows  the  appearance  of  her  former  residence. 
The  building  is  divided  into  three  tenements,  the  one  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Hemans  is  the  one  of  which  the  end  view  is  given  ;  the  large 
trees  represented  in  the  engraving  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
her.  The  village  has  been  much  enlarged  since  she  resided  here, 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  vicinity,  the  wall  fronting  the 
street  has  been  made  higher,  so  that  a  person  walking  in  the  little 
garden  could  not  be  seen  by  one  passing  the  side  walk  of  the  street. 
She  resided  here  with  Miss  Jewsbury,  her  friend  and  companion. 
Mrs.  Hemans  is  described  as  uncommonly  small  and  firagile  in  her 
form,  but  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 

Her  hopes  of  educational  privileges  were  not  realised  at  Wavertree,  and  she  was 
somewhat  annoyed  by  the  interruptions  which  celebrity  has  to  endnre  from  idle  cnri- 
ositv.  In  1829,  she  made  a  journey  into  Scotland,  and  was  received  in  Edinburgh 
with  that  cordial  hospitality  characteristic  of  that  capital  She  was  invited  to  Ap- 
botsford  by  Walter  Scott  The  next  summer  she  visited  Wordsworth,  at  Rydal  Mount 
She  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  country,  that  she  took  a  small 
cottage  overlooking  Windermere,  called  Dove's  Nest  She,  however,  was  so  much 
interrupted  by  calls  from  parties  of  pleasure,  and  an  absolute  "  mail-storm  of  letters 
and  papers,"  that  she  a^ain  fled  into  Scotland  for  relieC 

Mrs.  Hemans  evidently  overtaxed  her  strength  in  writing  more  than  her  inclination 
prompted,  in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  educating  her  sons.  Having  relatives  in 
Ireland,  she  removed  to  Dublin,  in  1831,  where  she  was  received  with  aU  the  respect 
due  to  her  genius  and  viHues.  Her  health  continued  quite  delicate,  and  taking  a  se- 
vere cold  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Dublin  Society,  she  soon  was  brought  to  her  grave. 
During  her  last  illness  she  wrote  some  of  the  finest  poetry  she  ever  produced.  The 
last  piece  which  she  wrote,  "  The  Sabbath  Sonnet,^  was  dedicated  to  her  brother,  and 
was  written  less  than  three  weeks  before  her  death,  which  took  place  May  16,  18S6. 
Her  remains  were  interred  in  a  vault  beneath  St  Ann's  Church,  but  a  short  distance 
from  her  residence,  and  over  her  grave  was  inscribed  some  lines  from  one  of  her  own 
dirges : 


Calx  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 
Fair  spirit  I  rest  thee  now ! 

Even  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trode. 
His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 


Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  I 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high  1 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 
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CHESTER. 

Thb  city  of  Chester  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  was  long  occupied  by 
the  Romans  as  an  important  military  station.  The  present  state 
of  preservation  of  its  walls  and  ancient  monuments  render  it  a  spot 
singularly  curious,  not  only  to  the  antiquary,  but  to  all  those  who 
seek,  in  the  remains  of  other  ages,  valuable  instruction. 

It  was  called  Deva,  from  the  riyer  which  runs  by  iU  walls ;  and  as  early  ae  the 
time  of  Agricola»  or  at  least  not  long  after,  they  fixed  here  the  head-quarters  of  the 
twentieth  legion,  which,  according  to  the  military  practice  of  the  Romans,  Uiey  fixed 
at  Chester  for  iipwards  of  two  hundred  years.  The  different  fortresses  in  Cheshire 
were  garrisoned  by  the  legionaries,-— the  more  distant  dependencies  by  its  auxiliary 
oohorts,  the  whole  amounting  to  near  18,000  men. 

Agricola,  who  had  twice  before  served  in  Britain  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  waa 
made,  about  the  year  78,  ffovemor^in-chief  of  the  island ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that,  daring  his  sucoessfiu  career,  Chester,  or  Deva,  was  first  permanently  occupied 
by  the  Romans.  The  city  may  therefore  fairly  claim  an  antiquity  of  upwards  of 
1700  years.  The  remains  discovered  in  the  citv  clearly  prove  that  Chester  enjoyed  a 
share  of  the  luxury  as  well  as  the  civilization  of  Rome.  Altars,  tesselated  pavements, 
and  baths  have  been  discovered  here. 

At  what  time  the  Romans  abandoned  Chester  is  not  certain,  but  it  was  probably 
before  they  finally  Quitted  Britain  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  then  taken  possession 
of  by  the  natives.  The  first  historical  event  connected  with  the  city  of  any  authen- 
ticity or  importance  which  occurs  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  is  the  defeat  of 
the  britains  under  the  walls  of  Chester  by  Ethelfrid,  the  Saxon  kins  of  Northumber- 
land, about  607.  In  or  about  the  year  907,  Ethelred,  the  Earl  or  I>uke  of  Mercia,  and 
his  wife  Ethelfleda,  sister  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  repaired  the  city  of  Chester, 
which  had  suffered  considerable  injury  from  the  Danes,  reouilt  the  walls,  which  they 
are  also  supposed  to  have  enlarged,  and  adorned  with  turrets.  About  971,  King 
Edgar,  being  with  his  army  at  Chester,  was  visited  by  six  petty  sovereigns,  who  came 
to  pay  him  homage. 

At  the  Norman  Conquest,  William  the  Conqueror  gave  Hugh  d'Avranches,  com- 
monly called  Hugh  Lupus,  the  whole  county  of  Chester,  to  hold  as  freely  by  the 
sword  as  he  himself  held  i^gland  by  the  crown. 

It  would  be  an  unnecessary  occupation  of  space  to  record  the  various  historical 
events  connected  with  Chester,  from  the  Norman  conquest  downwards.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  city  necessarily  rendered  it  an  important  place;  and  it  was  frequently 
honored  with  the  presence  of  the  kings  of  Enguind.  It  was  here  that  Edward  I  sum- 
moned Lhewelyn,  the  last  sovereign  prince  of  Wales,  to  attend  him  to  do  homage, 
which,  on  bis  reftisal,  led  to  the  war  wnich  ended  in  Lhewelyn's  destruction.  During 
the  civil  war  between  Charles  I  and  the  Parliament,  Chester  stood  several  sieges,  or 
rather  one  continued  siege  of  three  years ;  the  inhi^bitants,  who  had  sided  with  the 
king,  endured  grieat  privations ;  but  at  last,  when  the  sie^e  was  converted  into  a 
blockade,  they  surrendered  on  honorable  terms  to  the  parhamentary  troops  on  the 
8d  of  February,  1645-6. 

Chester  is  situated  on  a  dry  rock,  elevated  above  the  stream  of 
the  Dee,  which  winds  round  it  on  two  sides,  in  an  irregular  semi- 
circle. The  district  immediately  adjacent  is  a  rich  but  flat  plain, 
exhibiting,  however,  interesting  views.  The  ancient  walls  of  the 
city  are  now  only  useful  as  a  healthful  and  favorite  walk  for  its 
inhabitants,  but  they  are  curious  as  the  only  perfect  military  work 
of  the  kind  which  the  kingdom  possesses.  In  Ormerod's  "  Che- 
shire," an  elaborate  county  history,  in  three  volumes  folio,  pub- 
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lished  in  18 19,  is  the  following  description  of  the  appeaiance  and 
extent  of  the  walls  of  Chester ; — 

"Tho  wslls  enclose  »a  obloag  pHiTillelogTun,  mai  taatt  undoubtedly  atiwd,  for  a 
larf;«  portion  of  their  extent,  on  Rom&n  fonndations,  u  is  indispntabl;  proved  hj  tba 
remiiini  of  the  ancient  Eaat  Gate,  discovered  in  erecting  the  present  arch,  and  soma 
relics  of  Kotnsn  masODry  near  it.  still  eiieting,  but  concealed  from  pablic  vieT  by  the 
homes  Adjoining.  The  Sbip  Gate  is  also  supposed  to  be  of  eimilar  antignitj.  but  can- 
not have  been  any  part  of  the  origin&l  walls,  if  the  atory  of  the  extension  of  the  ori- 
ginal fortifications  in  the  direction  of  this  gate  by  Ethemeda,  be  correct  The  present 
circuit  of  the  iralls  is  aomewhat  more  than  a  mile  and  three-qnarten ;  the  materials 
are  a  red  atone ;  the  exterior  elevation  is  tolerably  equal,  but  the  interior  is,  in  aome 
places,  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  and  in  others  vith  the  tope  of  the  honsoL  The 
entire  line  is  guarded  with  a  wooden  rail  within,  sod  B  itone  parapet  wilhont;  and 
the  general  line,  which  is  kept  in  repair  ai  a  public  wait,  commands  interesting  proa- 
pecta,  among  which  may  be  epeeified  the  views  t«warda  the  Foreet  Hilla  from  the 
eastern  front,  tovarda  North  Wales  and  the  Dee  from  the  oppoaita  one,  and  a  fine 
view  of  the  bridge  and  river,  with  the  surrounding  country,  from  tLe  south-eMt 
angle.  A  very  large  proportion,  however,  of  the  eaatem  front,  and  a  part  under  the 
caitls.  are  completely  blocked  up  by  contiguous  buildinn." 

"At  the  sides  of  the  walla  are  the  remains  of  aeveral  ancient  t«wera,  which  hava 
either  bean  made  level  with  the  walls,  completely  diamantled,  or  been  fitted  up  as 
alcOTea  by  the  citizeiu." 

_^___,_ ._^j____  At  tho  nonh-eaat  ang-le 

--~^=^=^^^^— "^^—    —^^^^~  U   a   lofty    circular   tower, 

erected  in  1613,  and  called 

the  Phcenix  Tower,  obserr. 

able  from  the  circumstance 

.   of  Charles   I    having  wit- 

'-=  nesaed  a  part  of  the  battle 

'.  of  Rowton  Heath  from  its 

^  leads,    in    1645.      Another 

E  tower,  of  higher  antiquity, 

'.    and   the   most   pictureeque 

:  of  the  military  remains  of 

E  Chester,  projects  out  at  the 

-_  north-wegt  angle,  and  is  ap- 

;  proached  by  a  small  turret, 

7  called  Bonwaldesthome's 

t  Tower,   which    forms    the 

j^  entrance  to  a  flight  of  steps, 

i  leading  to  an  open  gallery 

'  embattled    on    each    side, 

X  Below  this    is    a   circular 

I  arch,  under  which  the  tide 

I  flowed  before  the  embank- 

i  tnent  of  the  Dee.     At  the 

end    of  the   gallery  is  the 

principal  tower,    a  massy, 

circular    building,    of   red 

atone,  embattled  ;  the  prin* 

cipal  room  is  an  octagonal 

in  the  sides  of  which  were  pointed  arches  for  windows. 

'  called   the  Water  Tower,  and  formerly  the  New 
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Tower,  was  erected  in  1322,  for  <£100,  at  the  city  expense,  by  John 
Helpstone. 

The  principal  g^tes  of  the  city  of  Chester  are  fear,  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  and  severally  named  the  Bridge  Gate,  (on  the  south  side,)  the 
JSast  Gate,  the  North  Gate,  and  the  Water  Gate ;  the  last  situate  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city. 

Chester  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  architectural  peculiarity  in  ' 
the  construction  of  many  of  the  old  houses,  known  by  the  name  of 
**  rows."  To  a  stranger  these  rows  appear  very  singular  things.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  Chester  Rows  by  a  description. 
A  reference  to  the  engraving^  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
description  better.  The  rows  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  gallery,  arcade, 
or  piazza,  up  one  pair  of  stairs.  These  galleries  at  present  occupy  the 
greatest  part  of  both  sides  of  Eastgate-slreet,  and  the  upper  part  of  both 
sides  of  Watergate  and  Bridge-streets.  They  run  along  what  would  be 
the  first  floor  of  the  houses,  reaching  from  street  to  street,  open  in  front, 
and  balustraded.  Beneath  the  galleries  or  rows  are  shops  or  ware- 
houses on  the  level  of  the  street ;  and  at  occasional  intervals  there  are 
flights  of  steps  leading  into  the  rows.  The  upper  stories  over  the  rows 
project  to  the  streets,  and  are  on  a  level  with  the  shops  and  warehouses 
below.  Mr.  Pennant  supposed  these  rows  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  ancient  vestibules,  and  to  have  been  a  form  of  building  preserved 
from  the  time  that  the  city  waspossessed  by  the  Romans.  Mr.  Ormerod 
gives  a  simpler  conjecture.  Their  origin  is  accounted  for  on  the  prin* 
ciple  of  erecting  galleries,  from  which  the  citizens  might  protect  them- 
selves from  a  sudden  inroad  of  cavalry. 

It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see  the  number  of  fair  shops  that  are  in  these 
rows,  of  mercers,  grocers,  drapers,  and  haberdashers,  especially  in  the 
street  called  the  Mercer's  Row ;  which  street,  with  the  Bridge-street, 
(being  all  one  street,)  reacheth  from  the  High  Cross  to  the  Bridge,  in 
length  three  hundred  and  eighty  paces  in  geometry,  which  is  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile. 

In  Bridge-street,  near  the  cross,  the  building  is  still  remaining  which 
was  once  the  ''  Blue  Posts "  public-house,  at  which  the  following  re- 
markable occurrence  took  place. 

In  1558,  Dr.  Cole  came  to  Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  Queen  for  prosecuting  (or  rather  persecuting^  the  Pro- 
testants in  that  kingdom.  The  Commissioner  lay  at  an  inn,  then  called 
the  Blue  Posts,  in  Bridge-street,  where  he  was  visited  by  the  Mayor,  to 
whom,  in  the  course  of  conversation.  Dr.  Cole  communicated  his  errand 
by  taking  a  leather  box  out  of  his  cloak-bag,  and  saying,  in  a  tone  of 
exultation,  ^'  There  is  what  will  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland ! "  This 
declaration  accidentally  struck  the  ear  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
had  a  brother  in  Dublin  ;  and  while  the  commissioner  was  compliment- 
ing his  worship  down  stairs,  the  good  woman,  prompted  by  an  afiec- 
tionate  fear  for  her  brother,  opened  the  box,  took  out  the  commission, 
and  placed  in  lieu  of  it  a  pack  of  cards,  with  the  knave  of  clubs  upper- 
most. This  the  Doctor  packed  up,  unobserved  and  unsuspecting ;  nor 
was  the  deception  discovered  till  his  arrival  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Deputy  and  Privy  Council,  in  the  castle  of  Dublin.  The  surprise 
of  the  whole  assembly  at  the  sight  of  their  taarrant  officer,  the  knavtt^ 
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nay  be  more  euily  imagined  tbra  told  I  The  Poctor,  io  Bboit,  wu  im- 
mediately  aent  back  for  a  second  commission,  but  before  he  could  rettun 
to  Ireland,  the  Queen  provideotiallj  died.  Elizabeth,  her  aucceasor, 
rewarded  the  woman  (whoae  name  wu  Elizabedi  Sdmunda)  with  ft 
penuon  of  ^40  a  year  during  her  liie. 

~   The  annexed  eognr- 

ing,  a  vie  w  in  Watergate' 
street,  shows  a  section 
of  the  "  Row,"  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street. 
The  house  seen  in  the 
central  part  is  a  very 
ancient  structure,  on  the 
front  beam  of  which 
is  cut  the  inscription 
"  God's  Pkovioence  is 
MINX  Inhehit^nce,"  be- 
ing a  grateful  memorial 
of  the  inmates  having 
escaped  the  plague,  at  a 
time  when  almost  every 
other  dwelling  in  the 
street  had  been  visited 
by  it.  Lower  down  on 
the  street  is  ■  singularly 
decorated  old  mansion 
carved  in  pannels ;  the 
lower  part  is  divided 
into  sunk  pannels.  re- 
presenting, in  well-de- 
fined carved  work,  soma 
of  the  most  prominent 
events  in  scripture  his- 
OUSmat,  ITotoyoto-rfrerf,  Crater.  t^ry,   such   as   the   Ser- 

pent tempting  Eve,  Cain  killing  Abel,  Abraham  oSbring  up  Isaac,  &c. 
The  center  contains  the  cypher  and  arms  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  the  date  of 
whose  death,  1615,  is  inscribed  above, 

Chester  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles  north-west  of 
Ijondon.  one  hundred  forty-five  north  of  Bristol,  and  sixteen  south 
of  Liverpool.  It  is  a  sort  of  metropolis  to  the  adjoining  principality 
of  Wales,  and  many  Welch  families  reside  in  the  place.  Popula- 
tion at  this  time  is  about  30,000.  Its  commerce  by  water  was 
formerly  very  considerable,  but  at  the  present  time  it  has  dwindled 
into  insignificance,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  river  Dee. 
Since  railway  lines  have  been  established  here,  a  large  business 
has  been  done.  In  1850,  about  one  thousand  tons  of  merchandise 
arrived  at  the  station  daily,  and  upwards  of  eighty  trains,  averag- 
ing two  thousand  passengers,  arrived  and  departed.     Chester  con- 


tains  about  twenty-four  houses  for  public  worship,  one-half  of 
which  are  chapels  for  dissenters. 


MaUhm  Henrjfi  Ckank,  Ckattr. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  the  oldest  dissenting  hoQse  of 
worship  in  Chester,  being  built  in  the  year  1700.  It  is  celebrated 
8s  being  the  place-where  Matthew  Henry,  the  distinguished  com- 
mentator, preached  for  about  twelve  years.  The  church  is  a  sin- 
gular structure,  and  it  is  so  surrounded  by  walls  and  houses,  that  it 
is  even  difficult  to  get  a  sight  of  it  without  the  aid  of  the  sexton. 
It  it  now  a  Unitarian  chapel. 

The  Grosvenor  Bridge,  across  the  Dee  at  Chester,  is  a  stupen- 
dous work  of  art,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  bridge-building.  The 
span  of  the  main-arch  is  tv>o  hundred  feet,  being  a  greater  width 
or  extent  than  that  of  any  other  ever  known  to  have  been  construct- 
ed. The  cost  of  erection  was  £36,000.  The  Rood-eye  at  the 
the  south-east  angle  of  which  reaches  the  bridge,  contains  about 
eighty-four  acres,  and  is  let  by  the  corporation  as  a  pasture  for 
cattle.  It  was  once  the  arena  for  sports  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 
and  the  city  games  and  gymnastics  were  afterwards  celebrated 
here,  respecting  which  there  are  many  curious  records  extant.  Of 
these,  however,  the  horse-races  alone  remain,  which  continue  to 
be  held  on  the  first  week  of  May,  and  in  the  month  of  October. 
The  course  is  little  more  than  a  mile,  and  affords  the  spectators 
the  singular  advantage  of  seeing  the  horses  during  the  whole  race. 

Clicat«T  Cathedral  «u  originally  ■  monaatorj,  dedie«t«d  to  BL  Fet«r  and  St  Paul; 
IutIdif  tkllen  into  decay,  it  Tai  rebuilt  ty  Ethelfleda,  the  patron  lainta  altered  to  St 
0(*ala  and  St  Werbnrgh,  and  ncalar  canoas  introduced.  After  the  Saxon  iDTadon, 
Bogb  Lupus,  the  fint  Earl  of  Chatter,  expelled  theae  caiioiia,  and  introdaced  Norman 
benedietiii4  monki  ioitead.  He  alto  entailed  and  ttreDgtheoed  the  inonMtuy. 
Houy  Bndahaw,  in  hi*  life  of  St  Werbni^h,  thm  spaake  of  thia  foundation : — 

"The  foander  alio  bajlded  within  the  monaateria, 

Han;  miaht^  iilaeea  convenJeDt  for  religion, 

CompoaM  wila  ttronga  vallea  of  Uie  weat  partie,  , 
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And  on  the  other  syde,  with  wallee  of  towne, 
Closed  at  every  ende  with  a  Bare  postron, 
In  BOQth  part  the  cimiterie  environed  rounde  abonte, 
For  a  sure  defence  enemies  to  hold  oate." 

At  the  general  dissolution,  its  clear  annual  income  from  rarions  revenues,  waa 
estimated  at  about  £1008.  About  three  years  after  the  dissolution,  King  Henry 
changed  the  conventual  Church  of  St  Werburgh,  into  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  placed  in  it  a  Bishop,  a  Dean,  and  six  Prebendariea 

The  Chapel  of  St  Mary  (the  wife  of  Joseph)  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  Ca^edraL  It 
has  a  beautiful  stained  glass  window,  lately  erected,  representing  the  twelve  Apoetlee, 
and  various  remarkable  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Ssrvior.  The  window  above  the 
choir  was  also  erected  at  the  same  time,  and  represents  the  Savior  and  four  Evangel- 
ists, and  the  principal  agonizing  scenes  in  the  history  of  his  life.  Bishop  Cotes,  in 
the  reign  of  "  Bloody  Queen  Mary,"  used  this  apartment  as  a  consistory  court,  for  the 
trial  of  those  whom  he  was  pleased  to  call  heretics;  and  it  was  here  that  he  con- 
demned the  martyr,  George  Marsh,  to  the  flames. 

It  appamn  tbst  during  the  dTil  wan,  CheaUre,  Uko  otiier  coaBtioa,  waa  moch  divided  between  As 
King  and  Parliament.  Nnmeroua  coonty  gentlemen  supported  the  eauae  of  tlie  latt«r,  and  among 
them,  Sir  W.  Brereton,  a  gentleman  who  atterwarda  made  himself  particnlarty  conspicuoua  in  th«ee 
parte.  On  the  18th  of  August,  i642,  relying  on  the  disposition  of  the  citizens,  he  waa  preanmptuona 
enough  to  cause  a  drum  to  be  beaten  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament :  ttie  citiiens,  howerer,  were  generaUjr 
attached  to  the  King,  and  rising  in  a  body,  expelled  the  intruder,  and  it  was  only  by  tito  intercession  ot* 
the  Mayor,  that  Sir  William  himself  esci^Md  me  popular  fury.  The  King  shorUy  alter  coming  to  Chea- 
ter, secured  it  in  his  tot«rest,  and  was  liere  when  the  newa  arrived  or  the  battle  of  Worcester;  Sir 
Richard  Crane  presented  him  with  the  colora  taken  on  the  occasion.  His  majeaty  remained  here  four 
days,  (from  the  23d  to  the  37th  September,)  and  was  entertained  at  die  Biahop's  Palace.  Previous  to 
bis  departure,  the  corporation  presented  to  him  JB200,  and  the  Prince  jC10&— a  proof  of  loyalty  by  no 
means  unacceptable  at  that  period :  and  the  body  attended  the  King  as  Hur  as  Wrexham,  on  hia  way  to 
Shrewabnry. 

The  first  attack  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Parliamentary  foroes,  under  the  oommand  of  Sir 
W.  Brereton,  who,  on  the  18th  and  80th  July,  made  a  violent  assault  on  the  out-works,  but  were  driven 
away,  with  some  loss.  The  garrison  and  citizens,  thus  alarmed,  destroyed  several  houses  and  other 
buildings  in  the  suburbs,  to  prevent  them  atfording  shelter  to  the  enemy.  In  June,  considerable  im- 
provements  were  made  to  the  works,  bv  Prince  Kupert^s  engineer,  who  arrived  here  in  March,  in  the 
capacity  of  Captain-General  of  Lancashire  and  Clieshire.  Daily  skirmishes  took  place  between  tlie 
Boyal  and  Parliamentary  forcoa,  the  latter  having  strong  posts  in  Christleton ;  it  waa  to  one  of  these 
aflairff,  on  the  18th  August,  that  the  Governor  of  Chester,  Colonel  Marrow,  was  killed.  As  Sir  William 
Brereton  received  considerable  reinforcementt,  he  was  enabled,  gradually,  to  place  the  ci^  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  so  that  in  October,  It  was  completely  surrounded.  In  the  ensuing  February  and  March, 
the  presence  of  Prince  Maurice^  caused  ttie  besiegers  to  retire ;  but  on  bis  qni^ng  Chester,  the  enemy 
returned,  and  established  their  head-quarters  on  Hough  Green,  where  they  threw  up  entrenchm#«its, 
and  from  whence  they  kept  the  dtjf  in  continual  alarm ;  but  tiiey  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Hand- 
bridge,  the  houses  in  which  the  citizens  afterwards  destroyed.  A  strong  body  of  the  King's  foroea, 
however,  advancing.  Sir  W.  Brereton  again  retired,  and  the  blockade  ceased  on  the  89d  May.  1645. 
But  this  state  of  repose  was  of  short  duration.  Colonel  Jonea,  a  partizan  of  the  Parliament,  enmed  in 
the  siege  of  Beeston  Casile,  drew  off  from  thence  a  strong  detaohment,  and  marching  suddenly  on 
Chester,  forced  the  out-works,  and  got  posaeaakm  of  the  posts  of  Bonghton,  penetrating  to  St  John's 
Church,  the  tower  of  which  they  converted  inte  a  battery.  A  great  part  of  the  suburbs  alao  fell  Into  their 
hands,  as  did  also  the  house  of  the  Mayor,  with  the  sword  and  mace,  and  other  insignia  of  office  I  The 
city,  however,  remained  secure.  The  sucoesa  of  CoL  Jones,  hastened  the  arriviu  of  the  King,  who 
entered  Chester  on  the  the  83d  Septembm-,  and  lodged  at  Sir  Francis  Oamurs  house,  near  the  Bridge^ 
below  Castle-lane  end.  On  the  2Mi  September,  was  fought  tte  battle  of  Rowton.  which  proved  ao 
disastrous  to  the  king,  and  of  which  he  had  a  melancholy  vtow  from  the  top  of  the  Phcenix  Tower,  and 
ateeple  of  the  Cathedral  Next  day,  with  some  difficulty,  the  King  made  bis  escape,  with  eight  hun- 
dred honemen,  and  went  to  Denbigh  Castle,  previous  to  leaving,  directing  Lord  Byron  to  surrender  the 
garrison  if  he  did  not  receive  relief  in  eight  days.  His  majesty's  commands  were  not  in  this  Instance 
attended  to,  and  renewed  exertions  were  made  by  ttie  loyal  citizens  for  their  defense,  which  they  per- 
sisted in  for  four  months.  On  the  29th,  a  desperate  attack  was  made  by  the  besiegers  on  the  walls  near 
the  Newgate,  from  a  battery  in  St  Jotm's  street  *od  a  large  broach  was  made,  but  so  effectual  was  the 
resistance,  t^t  the  enemy  was  beaten  back.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  garrison  was  kept  in  con- 
tinual alaiin ;  and  on  the  9th  fell  Sir  W.  Mainwaring  and  Captain  AdUngton,  in  an  assault  made  by  ttie 
besiegers  on  the  walls  near  the  Water  Tower.  But  it  was  not  to  the  men  alone,  that  this  d^  was  in- 
debted for  its  memorable  defense.  "The  women  (says  Holme)  like  so  many  vaUant  Amazons,  do  out- 
Ihce  death  and  dare  danger,  though  it  lurke  in  every  basket ;  seven  are  shot  >nd  three  slain— yet  ttiey 
■com  to  leave  tiieir  matchless  undertaking,  and  thus  ttiey  continue  for  ten  days*  space,  posaeaaing  the 
beholders  that  they  are  immortal  I "  The  beaiegers  having  made  a  bridge  of  ImmiSi,  tibey  attacked  the 
Water  Tower  (at  the  Bridge)  and  the  mills,  and  hand-grem^es  were  tiirown  taito  the  city,  the  effects  of 
wliich  are  thus  curiously  described  by  Holme :— "  On  the  10th  December,  two  houses  to  Watercate- 
atreet  skip  ioint  from  Joint  create  an  earthquake,  the  mato  posts  Jostle  each  ottier,  while  the  frighted 
oasemenu  fly  for  fear ;  to  a  word  the  whole  fabric  is  a  frightful  chaos,  lively  set  forth  in  this  meUmor- 
phosis ;  the  grand-mother,  mother,  and  three  children,  are  struck  starke  dead,  and  buried  in  the  ruina 
of  thia  humble  edifice.  About  midnight  they  shoot  seven  more ;  one  of  these  to  an  old  maa^s  chamber, 
almost  dead  with  age.  and  sends  him  some  days  aooner  to  his  grave  than  perhaps  was  given  him ;  the 
next  day  six  mora  breake  to  upon  us,  one  of  which  persuades  an  old  woman  to  near  the  old  man  eom- 
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rf  to  tiesTen,  beMiiM  the  tiiaat  wvre ttrnr  Sir  W.  Brer«ton  raoeiT«d  •  ttrong  rdnfbreemeiit on 
lOdi  Deeember,  from  Lanciithire,  under  tiie  eommuid  of  Col.  Booth.  Hie  blockade  of  the  eitjr  wu 
rendered  more  itriet.  and  the  attacks  {neeaaant  and  more  effecmal.  The  ganriaon  waa  rednced  to  the 
lastextramitj— >proTiaiona  were  exhausted,  and  aome  discontent  was  muiifested  by  the  citizena,  who 
entertained  a  groundless  opinion,  that  Lord  Byron's  table  was  better  supplied  than  flielr  own.  As  a 
last  resource,  ne  horses  were  slaughtered,  and  glren  out  in  small  rations ;  and  dogs  and  eats  were 
kMkod  upon  as  daSntiea.  Tet  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  and  distresses,  nine  summonses  were  re- 
fused. AH  hope  of  relief  being  lost,  the  works  much  injured,  and  no  proTislons  to  be  had,  a  trea^  waa 
entered  into,  ttie  result  of  which  was,  after  long  deliberation,  tiiat  the  garrison  should  be  d^verad  to 
the  Parliamentary  forcea  on  honorable  terms.  The  city  accordingly  surrendered  on  the  3d  February, 
164&  It  waa  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  that  the  dtisens  should  b*^  secured  in  their  persons,  goods  and 
liberties,  no  churches,  nor  any  evidences  belonging  to  them  should  be  injured— ^t  flie  records  should 
not  be  removed.  These  terms  were  not  much  attended  to  after  the  conquest,  for  the  High  Cross  waa 
pulled  down,  the  organ  of  the  cathedral  broken,  the  choir  defacedp-the  fronts  demolished,  and  almost 
all  the  remnants  of  stained  glass  in  the  church  windows  destroyed:  Two  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
Ave  hundred  and  twenty  hand-pieces,  were  given  up  in  die  Caatle>yard,  the  sword  and  mace  were  re- 
stored to  the  city. 

In  August  1648i  a  Captahi  Oldham  attempted  to  seize  Chester  for  the  king.  The  plan,  however,  waa 
disoovered,  and  tiw  Captain,  and  Lieutenant  Asbton.  were  shot  in  the  Com  Market  Colonel  Duken* 
field  was  uppointed  Governor  in  1649 ;  and  in  1651,  Earls  Landm^ale  and  Derby  were  confined  in  the 
castle^  In  1659,  Sir  George  Bootii  took  possession  of  the  city  for  the  king;  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  North  Wales.  He  had  a  force  of  3000  men,  and  waa 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Lords  Cbolmondeley  and  Klimorev.  The  whole  assembled  on 
Sowton  Heath,  and  it  was  there  they  published  their  declaration,  that  they  took  up  arms  for  a  free 
Parliament  and  to  deliver  the  nation  trom  slavery.  The  soldiers  proved  merely  Inu^rmm  wun,  for 
meetinff  with  General  Lambert  near  Northwieh,  they  were  Immediately  defeated.  Sir  George  esc^i- 
ed  in  disguise  to  Newport  Pacnell,  where  he  waa  apprehended,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Lambert 
after  the  victory,  marched  to  Chester,  which  was  surrendered  on  the  first  summons  by  the  governor, 
Colonel  Croxton.  For  its  loyslty,  the  Parliament  passed  a  vote  in  the  September  following,  for  dia- 
solving  the  corporation,  and  taUng  away  from  the  city  the  privilege  of  a  separate  county. 

Chester  remained  pretty  tranquil  till  November,  1688,  when  Lords  Aston  and  Molineuz,  Roman 
Catholics,  took  Chester  for  King  Jamea  IL  but  his  sbdication  soon  after,  rendered  their  designs  abortive. 
Duringthe  rebellion  of  1745,  me  city  ^^*  again  put  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  the  command  of  it  jivon 
to  the  Earl  of  Cholmondel^.  The  garriaon  consisted  of  several  regimenti  of  regular  troopa,  a  Dut^ 
corps,  the  gates  were  closed  or  bricked  up,  cannon  were  placed  on  the  walls,  and  acafToldlngs  were 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  artillery.  Outworks  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  every  precau- 
tion was  taken.  The  happy  event  of  tte  battle  of  Culloden,  fortunately  dissipeted  Aa  fsan  which  were 
entertained,  and  tiw  dty  waa  again  restored  to  peace  a|id  tranquility. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
is  situated  in  an  extensive  park  on  a  grentle  acclivity,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  river  Dee,  and  four  miles  south  of  Chester.  As  a  Gothic 
structure  it  is  considered  to  be  the  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  three  usual  approaches  to  the  park  from  Chester,  each 
guarded  by  a  lodge-gate ;  also  built  in  the  Gothic  style :  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  whole  domain,  v^herever  practicable,  this  style  is  used. 

From  whatever  point  this  structure  is  viewed,  its  taut  ensemble  is 
grand  and  imposing;  richly  decorated  with  towers,  turrets,  pinnacles, 
and  battlement.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  western 
front,  under  a  portico  richly  groined  arches,  supported  by  clusters  of 
pillars,  under  which  carriages  may  drive  to  the  steps  leading  to  the 
great  door,  Twhere  visitors  apply  for  admittance  to  see  the  interior,) 
leading  to  the  Entrance  Hall,  which  is  a  spacious  room,  thirty  feet 
square,  and  the  same  in  height.  Opposite  the  door  is  a  Gx»thic  gallery, 
which  forms  part  of  a  corridor  to  the  rooms  above. 

To  describe  the  interior  of  this  splendid  mansion,  with  any  degree  of 
minuteness,  would  be  to  write  a  volume ;  the  following  is  a  few  of  the 
principal  ornaments  and  embellishments : — 

Tlu  AnuMtdn^  Room  contains  the  portraits  of  three  of  the  Earls  of  Chester,  In  stained  glass. 

Dining  Room.—EMgy  of  Hugh  Lupus  (first  Earl  of  Chester,)  in  stained  glass ;  portraits  of  several  of 
(he  Grosvenor  family,  statues  by  Westmacott  of  some  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  fiunOy,  and  frlese 
by  Caldwell. 

Ant$-drawbur  Adom^— The  efflgles  of  the  remaining  Earls  of  Chester,  on  stained  glaaa.  The  gallery  of 
picturea,  Inlaid  caUnets,  and  articles  of  esrfti. 

Dra»rin^Room.^Tbe  imposing  magnificence  of  the  furniture,  and  Coup  (Tail  of  this  room,  point  it  out 
as  die  atate  apartment  of  audience ;  splendor,  beauty4and  elegance,  are  seen  all  round. 

Tibe  Library  is  of  an  octaaooal  form,  with  clustered  pillars  in  esch  angle,  supporting  a  groin  termlna* 
ting  In  a  pendant  eenter,  oeslgQed  to  receive  a  chandelier,  each  division  of  ne  arches  occupied  with 
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In  th«  m4rint-p1mM  of  tlis  plu- 
Matl]'  aitnated  tovn  of  Sandtaeh, 
in  the  hnndred  of  NwitTich,  in 
ChMhire,  stand  the  two  utaisnt 
erooMS,  atatod  b;  Ormgrod,  Uie 
hiitoriui  of  the  county,  to  b«  in- 
diipntabl;  ruked  among  the  floMt 
monnmeot  drantianity  of  thii  kind 
now  in  tho  kin^otn.  Th«y  am 
of  that  d««eription  of  croaaei  inp- 
poMd,  in  Mmg  ioitancei,  to  haTs 
b««n  eraeted  shortlj  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Chriitianitf,  on  tha 
placea  where  it  wai  fint  preached; 
and  in  othen  to  have  been  ra[ied 
in  the  earl;  gaion  period,  OTar  Ihe 
graTea  of  pcnonagee  of  distinction. 

The  ■ubatructure  conHsU  of  a 
platform  of  two  step*,  on  which 
arc  placed  two  eockeU,  in  which 
the  croeaea  are  fixed.  At  th^angla 
of  each  stage  of  the  platform  are 
etone  poet*,  on  which  rude  figuna 
have  been  carved.  The  plaUorm 
and  eockeU  are  five  feet  Mx  inches 
in  height:  at  the  time  Onnerod 
wrote,  the  height  of  tiie  ^reatar 
crou  wae  sixteen  feet  eight  inehea, 
and  that  of  the  nnaller  one  eleven 
feet  eleven  inches,  makiag  the 
greatest  height  front  the  gronnd 
twenty-two  feet  two  inches. 

Tlie  larger  cross  {east  side)  bore 
a  large  circle,  containing  three 
figares,  to  the  csntral  one  (^  which 
the  others  appeared  to  be  paying 

^fi.i™i  ».»«,««.«««*,  cjMJUre     ir'"'i.°T."i'S'^""''  GIT 

After  a  snort  deficiency  ocearred  a 
clear  representation  of  our  Savior  in  the  manger;  above,  a  cmcifix,  wiui  Christ  at- 
tached to  it;  and  then  varioni  matilated  fignres.  The  weet  side  was  originally 
divided  into  eight  double  compartcnente;  the  first  filled  with  dragooi;  seeond,  muti- 
lated repreaentations  of  winged  fignree ;  third,  a  winged  and  sitting  figure ;  foorth, 
Bimon  bearing  the  eroes;  fifth,  our  Barior;  aiith.  deatroyed.  The  south  aide  waa 
filled  with  foliage  knots  and  fancy  ornament*.  The  north  contained  eleven  fignrea, 
over  which  was-  a  large  fish,  with  a  mooth  downwards,  and  tongne  triple  cloven — 
Boppoaed  to  be  the  eleven  original  apoatles,  with  the  newly  elected  one,  and  the  epirit 
descending  in  the  form  of  cloven  tongues. 

pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  Hiit  day  was  also  fixed  upon  for  the  cent- 
mencement  of  the  Sunday  evening  lectures  intended  to  be  established  in  that  church, 
and  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  [Heber],  then  Rector  of  Hodnet,  the  Ilean's  eon-iu- 
law,  undertook  to  deliver  the  first  lecture.  In  the  course  of  the  Saturday  previous, 
the  Dean  and  hn  son-in-law  being  together  in  the  vicarage,  the  former  requested 
Heber  to  write  something  for  them  to  sing  in  the  morning,  and  he  retired  for  that 
puipote  from  the  table,  where  the  Dean  and  a  few  friends  were  sitting,  to  a  distant 

Birt  of  the  room.  In  a  short  time  the  Dean  inquired,  "  What  have  you  writtenf 
cber  having  then  composed  the  three  first  verees,  read  them  over.  "  These  three, 
that  wilt  do  very  well,"  said  the  Deeo.  "  No,  no,  the  sense  is  not  complete,"  said  Beber, 
accordingly  he  added  the  fourth  verse,  and  the  Dean  being  inexorable  to  hia  repeated 
request  of  "  Let  ine  add  another ;  oh,  let  me  add  another,"  thus  completed  ths  hymn 
which  has  l)eeome  so  celebrated.  It  was  sung  the  next  morning  in  Wrexham  Church, 
the  first  time." — [C.  The  engraving  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  second  stansa  aa  first 
written  by  fieber.J 


Ttit  imBlIer  emu  hu  a  Tarietf  of  human  figures,  plaoed  irithia  oiohei  and  Iohdm; 
on  the  east  and  west  aide ;  and  othera,  withio  nichee,  on  the  north  and  iiouth  udea. 
The  twelve  figures  on  the  north  tide  hare  a  marked  reeeiablaace  to  the  eleven  on  (he 
other  crow;  and  on  the  west  front  is  a  group  of  three  pertons.  apparentty  repreeent- 
ing  the  Trinity.  Both  crosses  have  terminated  in  ornamental,  circular,  or  elLiptieal 
tops,  round  which  other  fibres  hare  been  carved.  It  is  probable  the  amaller  ha* 
been  umilar  to  llie  Maltese  in  form. 

These  erosscs  «are  'standing  in  the  reign  of  EUzabeth ;  and  moat,  ther«(bre,  haTa 
escaped  the  fory  of  the  Reformatioa.  They  were  placed  in  their  origioal  position — 
the  fraffnenls  being  surrendered  for  that  purpose  bjrthe  various  possessors— Septem- 
ber, IS16.  All  attempts  at  restoration  were  abstained  ^m,  the  chasms  being  filled 
with  plain  stone.  Theae  crosaes  are  asoribed  to  the  date  of  GfiS  ;  when  Feda  retunted 
k  Christian  convert  from  Narthumbria  to  Uercia,  attended  (according  to  Bede)  hj 
fow  piiaata  to  preaoh  the  Gospel  Uiroughont  his  dominions. 


MAMCHESTER. 


Vita  of  Matuhttier. 

Manchester,  the  manufacturing  metropolis  of  the  world,  is  situ- 
ate on  the  river  Irwell,  in  the  hundred  of  Salford,  county  of  Lan- 
caster. Manchester  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles  from 
London  by  the  North  Western  iRailway,  and  thirty-one  and  a-half 
from  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  population  of  the  borough  num- 
bers 303,368  souls.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  business  of  Man- 
chester has  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  believed,  that 
the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  amount  now  to  no  less  than 
from  ten  to  twelve  millions  per  annum.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  fabrics  now  termed  Manchester  prints  were 
made  from  yam  spun  by  the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  district, 
the  limited  quantity  and  deficient  quality  of  whi«b  retarded,  to  a 
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great  extent,  the  work  of  the  weavers  of  the  town.  The  spinning- 
jenny,  the  power-loom,  the  steam-engine,  have  since  made  up  the 
deficiency,  until  Manchester,  the  workshop  of  the  world — the  re- 
nowned Manchester — ^has  arrived  at  a  state  of  perfection  altogether 
unequalled  by  any  other  manufacturing  city. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  most  important  is  the  Ex- 
change, a  fine  stone  structure,  recently  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  Exchange,  at  the  top  of  Market-street.  The  majority  of  the 
leading  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Manchester  are  members. 
The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  consisting  of  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  of  the  leading  men  of  Manchester,  hold 
their  meetings  in  Town  Hall  Buildings,  King-street,  and  in  an  as- 
sociation for  the  protection  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  Com 
Exchange,  in  Hanging  Ditch,  is  a  spacious  building,  measuring 
about  eighty  feet  by  seventy  feet.  The  Free  Trade  Hall,  in  Peter- 
street,  is  a  large  building,  and  contains  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in 
the  world.  It  was  erected  during  the  agitation  of  the  free  trade 
question,  and  it  was  here  that  the  thousands  of  Manchester  men 
met  to  discuss,  and  ultimately  convince  government  that  protection 
must  give  way,  and  that  a  free  trade  must  be  opened  with  the  whole 
world. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  valuable  work  recently  pub- 
lished in  Manchester,  entitled  "  Records  Historical,  Municipal,  Ec- 
clesiastical, Biographical,  Commercial,  and  Statistical  of  Manches- 
ter, from  the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1850  : — 

70.  Agricola,  the  Roman  fenenl,  conqaered  Blancenlon,  and  changed  its  name  to  Maneynium ;  that 
la,  **  a  place  of  men.'*  It  appeara  alio  to  have  been  called  Manduesuedam,  and  Mancheatra,  from  wbieh 
latt  iti  present  name  la  denved. 

658.  The  art  of  obtaining  raw  silk,  and  of  Its  manufieictare  into  clothings  waa  not  known  in  Evrope 
until  this  year,  when  some  miMionaries  conveyed  the  secret  from  China  to  the  Emperor  Justinian,  at 
Constantinople,  by  whom  they  were  sent  back  to  China,  to  smuggle  some  sflk  worms  from  the  sacred 
empire.    Tne  price  fixed  by  Justinian  was  £4  15s.  9d.  the  pound,  aToirdupois. 

OaO.  Manchester  subdued  by  Edwin,  snd  becatne  the  residence  of  a  lord  or  thegn,  who  erected  hit 
**  baron's  hall "  on  the  present  site  of  the  eoUege.  on  the  confluence  oC  the  Irk  and  the  IrwelL  l^e 
chieftain  held  a  greater  and  lesser  ieet,  where  offenders  were  confined  or  punished  by  the  pillory,  the 
eucklngstool,  or  even  the  gallows :  and  to  encourage  a  settlement  in  the  new  borough,  certain  prtTdena 
were  granted  to  the  burgesses,  among  which  was  that  of  allowing  burgage  tenants,  on  paymg  19a.  a 
year  to  the  thegn,  to  have  all  causes  (but  not  felonious  charges)  tried  by  thefar  own  reeve  in  this  court 

1994.  Thames  de  Grealcy,  the  sixth  baron,  took  a  survey  of  the  manor  of  Manchester,  of  which 
the  following  is  one  of  the  concluding  clauses :  •*  There  is  a  mill  at  Manchester,  running  by  die  water  of 
the  Irk,  value  ten  pounds,  at  which  &e  burgesses  and  aU  ttie  tenants  at  MHnchester,  with  the  hamlets, 
and  Ardwick,  Pensbam.Cruromeshall.  Moston,  Notchnrst  Geteswych,  and  Ancotes,  ought  to  grind,  pay* 
ing  the  sixteenth  grain,  except  the  lord  of  Moston,  (who  hopper  free)  pays  the  twentieth  grain.  And 
there  is  here  a  certain  common  oven,  near  the  lord's  court,  value  six  sbilllngs  and  elghqpenoe,  at  which 
•ecordiug  to  custom,  every  burgess  must  liake." 

1348.  A  destructive  pestilence  broke  out  at  Dorchester  and  soon  spread  over  England.  The  labors  ot 
husbandry  were  neglecl»d ;  no  courts  of  Justice  were  opened ;  the  parliament  was  prorosued ;  and 
men,  faitent  only  of  their  own  safety,  fled  from  the  air  or  the  infocted,  and sUglitad  overy  caliof  honor, 
duty,  and  humanity.    Manchester  suffered  very  materially.    August  • 

1488.  Fulling  mills  introduced  for  the  manufacture  of  hata,  Ac  which  caused  so  much  alarm,  that  n 
petition  was  sent  to  Parliament,  when  an  injunction  was  granted  agabist  their  being  uaed  for  two 
yeara. 

1597.  Dr.  Dee,  warden,  with  Sir  Ralph  Barber,  and  Robert  Talaley,  clerk  of  Mancheater  church,  with 
divers  of  tlie  town,  of  divera  ages,  went  in  perambulation  to  the  bounda  of  Manchester  parish.  Ihia 
U  the  first  geometrical  survey  of  the  town,  and  took  six  days  to  accomplish.    May  2. 

199D.  On  raising  men  to  suppress  the  rebellion  In  Ireland,  the  maglstracv  of  Manchester  were  cau- 
tioned not  to  send  any  vao^wnds  or  disorderly  persons,  but  young  men  of  good  character,  who  were 
well  skilled  in  the  use  of  ue  band  gun. 

1606.  John  Dee,  M.  A.,  warden  of  the  CoRe^te  church,  died  at  his  residence,  at  Mortlake,  in  Surry, 
in  the  utmost  poverty,  aged  81  years.  This  remarkable  man,  about  whom  so  much  has  been  written, 
was  bomin  London,  July  13, 15S7.    He  was  celebrated  for  hla  learning,  hla  akill  in  mathematica,  aad 
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fail  kaowledfe  in  Batonl  hlitnrj-.  It  wn  in  fbe  abtnie  tdeiieef  that  Dr.  D.  hmmI  eamstlally  vMotOkd ; 
and  tn  Choae  timet  the  atig hfeait  pretence  lo  utronomical  edeiice  waa  considered  m  prytec  into  fiitarity, 
and  the  Ibretelting  of  an  ectipae  or  a  comet  equivalent  with  an  interooono  with  the  deTii.  F!<Hr  ma 
knowledge  he  toifered  maeh  peraecatiott  firom  the  great,  and  by  the  poor  and  ignorant  he  waa  aiupected 
of  being  a  coqjnrer.    He  waa  held  in  high  eateem  by  Qaeen  EUiaabeth. 

1617.  King  Jamea  I  in  Ua  progreaa  thitnigh  Lancaahira,  came  to  Mancheater,  and  attended  dlTlne 
■enrice  at  the  Ccrilegiate  church.  Ha  waa  ao  much  gratiBed  with  the  good  cheer  aet  before  him  at 
Hoag^hm  Tower,  near  BladUmm,  that  he  knighted  Uie  phme  joint  of  beef^  to  be  for  ever  called  Sib 
LoxN.  Aognat  16, 1617. 

1618.  Jamea  1  made  a  nrogrcaa  fliroagli|Ll#aBcaahire^  and  iaaaed  hla  famous  Book  of  Sporta.  HIa  ma- 
lasty  in  thia  memorable  aocoment  proceall  to  •(■(0  tkat  **  for  hla  good  people'*  lawfU  recreation,  hia 
pleaaure  ia  that  afker  the  end  of  divine  aerrice,  hia  good  people  be  not  diatariwd,  letted,  or  diauoura^d 
from  any  lawful  recreation,  aueh  as  dancing,  ei&er  men  or  women  ;  archery,  for  men,  leaping,  Taultug 
or  any  such  harmless  recreation ;  nor  firom  having  of  ICay-gamea,  WbitKin-alea,  and  morice  dances, 
and  me  aetting  up  of  May-polea,  and  other  aporta  therewith  ua«Mi,*'  Ac.  And  he  **  bara  from  thia  bfine- 
llt  and  liberty,  ail  aach  known  rocnaant^  either  men  or  women,  as  will  abatain  from  coming  lo 
ehurch." 

1641.  Edward  Barlow,  a  prleat,  and  naliTe  of  Uanchetter,  exeented  as  a  recnaant.  at  Lancaster. 

The  first  mention  of  oofon,  the  aoft  and  beantifal  vegetable  aubstance.  forming  the  covering  or  envel- 
ope  of  the  seeds  of  the  goaayplam,  or  cotton  plant,  aa  an  article  naed  in  manufactare,  appears  in  a  amall 
tn^atiae.  entitled  the  ** Treasure  of  Traffic,'*  written  by  Lewis  Roberta,  author  of  the.  noted  book,  the 
■*  Merchant's  Map  of  Commerce,"  in  which  treatiae  it  is  stated,  that  **  the  town  of  Manchester  bays  tiie 
Unen  yam  of  the  Iriah  in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  it,  retnraa  the  aame  again  to  Ireland  to  aell ;  nei- 
ther doea  her  induatry  rest  here,  for  they  buy  cottim  wool  in  London,  that  cornea  from  Cvproa  and 
Bmyrna,  and  work  the  same  into  iuataina.  vermilions,  dimitiea,  and  other  auch  atuffa,  which  thcr  re- 
turn to  London,  where  they  are  aold  ;  and  thenoe  not  aeldom  are  aent  into  Joreign  parts,  which  havo 
means  on  fiur  easier  terms  to  provide  Uiemselves  of  tiie  first  materlaL** 

1690.  This  year  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  for  a  Juvenile  rebdlioa 
which  broke  out  upon  aome  cause  of  discontent,  and  lasted  tor  albrtnigfat ;  during  which  time  the  young 
insurgents,  who  had  taken  poaaession  of  the  schoo!,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  masters,  were  supplied  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  with  beds  and  victoala,  aa  well  aa  with  fire  arms  and  ammunition,  butat  the  end 
were  compelled  to  surrender. 

1746.  Colond  Pranda  Townley.  Captain  Thomas  Theodoras  Deacon.  James  Dawson,  John  Baswfe, 
George  Fletcher,  and  Andrew  Blood ;  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Chadwick  and  Adjudant  Thomas  Syd* 
dall,  officers  in  tne  Mancheater  regiment  of  rebels,  were  executed  on  Kensjngston  common  with  all  the 
cruel  inflictions  to  which  persons  guilty  of  high  treason  were  subjeot  July  30.  After  the  exeention, 
the  beads  of  Captain  Deacon,  Adjutant  SyddaU,  and  Chadwick,  were  brought  down  to  Manchester,  and 
stack  upon  the ISxchange,  Augusts.  Dr.  Deacon  was  the  first  to  gaze  oo  the  remaina  of  his  son  : 
though  bowed  with  i^  and  adversi^,  he  subdued  his  paternal  sorrow  so  far  as  to  salute  the  unbodied 
head,  uid  to  expreaa  Us  rejoicing  that  he  had  possessed  a  son  who  could  firmly  aoffer  martyrdom  hi 
such  a  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  acoffed  at  as  ■*  the  Gods  spiked  upon  th«  Exchange  }**  aa 
**  Tjrbum  Gods,"  gone  to  sulphureous  and  tormenting  flamea. 

Daring  the  greater  part  of  thia  year,  the  magistratea  held  regular  eittings  at  **  The  Dangeroua  Comer," 
and  compelled  the  disaffected  or  the  doubtful  to  take  oatiis  of  allegiance  to  the  relgninff  monarch.  The 
Jacobitea  were  the  butt  of  much  persecution.  The  assembly-room,  the  private  ball,  toe  Exchange,  thn 
place  of  wor^p,  were  made  arenas  for  exhibitions  of  par^  rancor.  At  church,  did  they  offer  a^^* 
tive  worship  to  James  III  by  refuaing  to  join  in  tlie  church  pray  era  for  his  antagonist  George  IL  Tm 
following  standi  since  ao  frimed,  was  penned  by  Dr.  John  Byron  at  tkiis  time : — 

God  bless  the  King  I    I  mean  our  faith's  defender  1 
God  bless  (no  harm  in  blessing)  the  Pretender  I 
But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  is  King. 
God  bless  us  all,  that's  quite  another  thing  I 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Cappock,  the  reputed  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  brought  to  trial  in  tiiat  dty ;  and 
with  so  little  ceremony  was  this  Dicnltary  treated,  that  he  was  taken  into  court  robed  In  hla  gown  and 
caasocfc ;  and  being  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  he  was  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered,  October  18l 
He  waa  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  and  at  one  of 
tile  Universttiea ;  he  received  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  Prince  Charles  at  Manchester ;  be  after- 
wards turned  quarter-master;  but  again  aasumlng  the  priestiy  garb^  he  was  preferred  to  the  see  of 
CarlUle. 

1760.  About  this  period  the  mannfiieturers  of  this  town  began  to  treat  tiiclr  apprentices  in  a  aomewhat 
different  manner  to  whattfa^  had  hitherto  done;  the  apprenticea  had  allotted  to  them  the  use  of  a 
back  parku-,  witii  a  fire,  and  had  tea  twice  a  day.  It  had  been  usual  for  the  manufacturer  and  hia  np* 
prenticea  to  be  in  the  warehouse  by  six  in  the  morning ;  at  seven  they  had  breakfast,  which  consisted 
of  one  large  diah  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  aaotiier  of  milk ;  each  witii  a  wooden  apoon  in  his  hand. 
withont  loss  of  time  dipped  into  the  dUsh,  and  thence  into  the  milk  pan,  and  aa  soon  as  It  was  fiaMiaa 
thev  an  returned  to  tiaeir  work.  At  this  period  the  dinner  hour  in  Manchester  was  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  ladlea  paid  aitemoon  visits  at  two,  and  then  repaired  to  the  four  o'clock  prayers  at  the  old  church. 

1763.  First  cotton  quiltings  made  by  Joae^  Shaw,  of  Bolton. 

The  first  spinning  ieony  was  constructed  oy  Iliomas  Highs,  a  reed  maker,  at  Leigh,  and  ao  named 
after  his  beloved  and  favorite  daughter.  Jane.  This  waa  the  grand  premier  paa,  tiie  first  step  that  led  to 
the  extenaion  of  the  cotton  trade  through  the  civilized  world ;  and  nowever  meritorious  may  have  been 
the  subsequent  improvements,  the  saeacious  mind  that  first  opened  the  lon^  closed  door  to  this  won- 
derful discovery,  must  ever  be  entitled  to  the  praise  of  an  ori^al  and  poweriul  nnius. 

177&  The  Mancheater  ducking-stool  in  use:  It  was  an  open-bottomed  chair  of  wood,  placed  upon  a 
long  pole,  (balanced  on  a  pivot)  and  suspended  over  the  large  collection  of  water,  called  Pool-house, 
and  Pool-fold :  it  waa  afterwards  suspended  over  the  Daub-holes  (Infirmary  pond^  and  waa  used  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  scolds  and  proatitutes.    [8$t  imsec  Pttg*.] 
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i'uniiAnunl  by  tht  Ihtcking-StooL 

(Tin  dwra  li  copied  ftmn  u  ™gr«>lng  In  the  •■  M«ncho«er  HiMoricil  Recorfer."  md  iImw*  tbs 
melbod  which  our  nic»lo»,la  tlieir  wlidom.  inw  St  Id  Inflict  upon  feniBlo  offender*  {[uilty  of  oSeaau 

rulT  member,  ud  vuioui  method!  vera  Deed  for  iti  legululon,  one  of  which  wu  ■  kind  of  brldl* 
ftrtened  OB  Ihabewl  which  prerantBd  ulimlnilDn.    Seven!  of  theH  are  itill  enuit.    In  Ihs  work 

muiBaic^UorjitiiidasnuislaTiledplunirTn.  btrlof  Ui  bead  ind  amu  tbnul  ihrongh  ■  hoard 
irhUe  flie  reit  of  hli  bodj  uppean  on  Che  other  side.  The  IvUow  with  bli  feet  faHened  In  tha 
naeka  appsen  to  ha  linliw  quite  vomfumblo.  with  a  friend  hiDdlng  blm  >  miuar  fownlng  beer,  tn 
the  roregroirad  ti  ■•««  ■  aog-ifiat.  ud  the  uaemblad  crowd,  men  mid  women,  m  both  ati|Tmtlii^  ap- 
pau  to  cOMin  of  blicktuirdi,  Italenai,  &c.] 


RICHARD  ARKWRIOHT,  wm  bora  at  Preaton,  in  Lancuhire,  on  Deaember  SS, 
17S2.  Hia  parents  iaoT«d  in  an  hnmbl«  vmllt  of  life ;  and,  aa  he  wai  the  youagect  of 
thirteen  childreo,  we  maj  anppoae  that  the  amouat  of  echool  learning  whicb  he  re- 
ceived waa  exceedingly  aoanty.  He  waa  brought  up  to  be  a  barber,  which  busineaa 
he  canietl  on  in  the  town  of  BoltoD  ;  and  quitting  it  about  the  year  1160,  he  becaoie 
a  dealer  in  hair. 

Little  is  known  of  the  Btepa  by  whicb  Arkwright  wu  led  to  those  itiTeDtioDS,  that 
raiaed  him  to  diatinotlon.    Hia  firat  effort  in  mechanies  waa  an  attempt  to  diacover  tb« 

"  Up  to  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  the  elolha  of  English  manufacture  called  cali- 
eoa,  which  were  made  in  imitation  of  Indian  goods,  and  so  called  &om  Calicut,  the 
place  of  tliier  production,  were  formed  by  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton :  the  warp 
wai  compoaed  of  linen  and  the  weft  of  cotton,  it  being  found  irapoesible,  by  any 
meaiu  then  known,  to  spin  the  fibres  of  cotton  into  a  thread  enfficiently  strong  to 
be  used  as  warp.  The  cotton  for  the  weft  waa  at  this  time  delivered  in  the  raw 
state  by  the  master  manafacturers,  together  with  the  lioen  yarn,  to  cottagers  liring 
in  the  little  Tillages  of  the  district,  who  both  carded  and  spun  the  cotton  wool,  and 
wove  the  cloth.  The  demand  tur  these  cloths  soon  became  so  great,  that  the  fe- 
males in  the  weaver's  family,  by  whom  the  carding  and  spinning  proceaa  ware  per- 
formed, could  not  prepare  sufficient  weft  to  keep  the  looms  employed,  and  the 
weaver  was  obliged  to  eng^e  additional  bands  for  preparing  the  cotton.  The 
Unit  to  which  this  species  of  employment  eould  be  earned  was  soon  reached,  and  if 
some  more  productive  mode  of  spinning  than  that  by  the  one-thread  wheel,  tben  Uia 
only  machine  known,  had  not  been  discovered,  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manufaa- 
tnre  must  hare  been  stopped,  or  at  best  would  hare  been  extremely  slow.  Hr.  Qaesl^ 
in  his  HUlarfi  of  the  Cotton  Manufaetutf,  tells  U9.  that  at  this  time  '  it  was  no  nn- 
common  thing  for  a  wearer  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  in  the  morning,  and  call  an 
five  or  six  spinners,  before  be  could  collect  weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.' " 

from  the  year  VlVl,  it  appears  that  Arkwright  gave  himself  up  completely  to  th« 
snbject  of  iaventioas  for  spmning  cotton.  In  tbs  following  year,  be  began  construet- 
ing  his  first  machine  at  Preston,  m  the  dwelling  bouse  attached  to  the  free  grammai^ 
school  there.  At  this  time,  Arkwright's  poverty  was  sash,  that  being  a  "  bui^;eas  of 
PrestoD,"  he  could  not  appear  to  vote  during  s  contested  election,  till  the  P»^}[  with 
whom  he  voted  gave  him  a  d«eant  suit  of  clothes.    Shortly  after,  apprehensirs  of 
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mMtmg  with  hostility  from  one  Hargraye,  a  earpenter  at  Blaokbnm,  who  had  Just 
inyented  the  spinning  jenny  *  Arkwright  left  Lancashire,  and  went  to  Nottingham. 
Here,  after  some  disappointment  of  resources,  he  arranged  with  Messrs.  Need  A  Jedi- 
dah  Stmtt,  of  Derby,  the  latter,  the  ingenious  improver  and  patentee  of  the  stocking- 
frame  ;  and,  with  sach  aid,  Arkwright  resumed  his  experimental  labors.  He  con- 
sulted Mr.  Strutt  upon  the  matter ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  strongly  corroborative 
of  Arkwright's  claim  to  be  the  original  inventor,  (which  was  subsequently  disputed,) 
that,  although  Mr.  Strutt  saw  and  acknowledged  the  ffreat  merit  of  the  invention,  he 
pointed  out  various  deficiencies,  which  the  inventor,*from  the  want  of  mechanical 
skill,  had  been  unable  to  supply.  These  defects  were  easily  remedied  by  Mr.  Strutt ; 
and',  in  the  year  1769,  Arkwright  obtained  his  first  patent  for  spinning  with  rollers, 
Messra  Need  and  Strutt,  becoming  his  partners  in  the  manufacturing  concerns  which 
it  was  proposed  to  carry  on  under  it 

The  nrst  mill  erected  for  spinning  cotton  by  this  method  was  at  Nottingham,  and 
was  worked  by  horse-power;  but  in  1771,  another  mill  was  built  at  Gromford,  in  the 
parish  of  Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire,  to  which,  motion  was  eiven  by  water ;  from 
this  circumstance  the  machine  was  called  the  waterframe,  and  the  thread  received 
the  name  of  water-twist 

"  Previous  to  this  time,  no  establishment  of  a  similar  nature  had  existed,  none,  at 
least,  to  which  the  same  system  of  management  was  applicable ;  and  it  strongly 
marks  the  judgment  and  mental  powers  of  Arkwright,  that  although  the  details  of 
manufacturing  or  commercial  businees  were  altogether  new  to  him,  he  at  once  intro- 
duced a  system  of  arrangement  into  his  works,  which  has  since  been  universally 
adopted  by  others,  and  wmch,  in  all  its  main  features,  has  remained  unaltered  to  the 
present  time." 

Arkwright  havinjg;  made  several  additional  improvements  in  the  processes  of  card- 
ing, roving,  and  spmning,  he  next  took  out  a  fresh  patent  for  the  whole  in  the  year 
1775 ;  "  and  thus  completed  a  series  of  machinery  so  various  and  complicated,  yet  so 
admirably  combined  and  well  adapted  to  produce  the  intended  effect,  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  every  one  capable  of 
appreciating  the  ingenuity  displayed  and  the  difficulties  overcome." 

Arkwright  did  not,  however,  enjoy  the  rights  of  his  ingenuity  without  opposition, 
alike  from  the  manufacturers  and  the  spinners  and  weavers.  Repeated  attacks  were 
made  by  them  on  the  factories  built  for  Arkwright's  machines ;  nis  patents  were  in- 
vaded by  the  manufacturers ;  while  it  became  the  fetshion  to  depreciate  his  talents, 
and  even  to  deny  him  altogether  the  merit  of  being  an  original  inventor. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  from  their  erection,  that  the  works  at 
Gromford  any  profit  was  realized ;  but  from  that  time,  wealth  flowed  in  abundantly 
to  the  proprietors.  The  establishments  were  greatly  extended,  several  new  ones  were 
formed,  and,  in  many  cases,  Arkwright  took  a  share  with  other  persons  in  the  erection 
and  working  of  cotton-mills.  The  tide  to  fortune  had  set  in,  and  continued  to  flow, 
notwithstanding  Arkwright's  patent  had  been  cancelled  by  law.  "  For  several  years, 
the  market  prices  of  cotton  twist  were  fixed  by  Arkwright,  all  other  spinners  con- 
forming to  his  scale." 

Meanwhile,  Arkwright  had  almost  built  the  town  of  Gromford,  in  a  deep  valley  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Derwent  The  structures  are  chiefly  of  excellent  gritstone 
procured  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  here  Arkwrisht  lived  in  patriarchal  prosperity 
amidst  the  scenes  of  industry  where  he  raised  up  nis  own  fortune.  In  1786,  he  was 
appointed  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  the  king  on  his  escaping  the  attempt  at  assassination  by  Marga- 
ret Nicholson,  Mr.  Arkwright  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Though  a  man  of 
great  perBonsl  strength,  during  the  whole  of  his  active  career,  he  was  laboring  under 
a  very  severe  asthma.    Yet  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  Sir  Richard  continued  to 

£*ve  unremitted  attention  to  business,  ana  superintended  the  daily  operations  of  his 
rge  establishments,  addine  from  time  to  time,  such  improvements  to  the  machinery 
as  were  suggested  by  experience  and  observation.  He  sank,  at  length,  under  a  com- 
plication of  disorders,  accelerated  if  not  produced  by  his  sedentary  habits,  and  died 
in  his  house  at  Gromford,  on  August  8,  1792,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
behind  him  a  fortune  estimated  at  little  short  of  half  a  million. 


^*  The  jenny  gave  the  means  of  spinning  twenty  or  thirty  t 
Qore  labor  than  had  previously  been  required  to  spin  a  singh 


^  o  M.         ^  -  ^  threads  at  once,  with  no 

more  \t£oT  t&an  had  previously  been  required  to  spin  a  single  thread. 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


RoBKET  Fexl  waa  bom 
near  the  familj  residence 
of  Chamber  Hall,  in  the 
neigbborhood  of  Bury,  in 
Lancashire,  July  fith,  17B8. 
His  father,  who  had  an  jm- 
jneaee  wealth  by  bis  con- 
nection with  the  cotton 
factoriea  in  Lancashire, 
was  a  member  of  Farlia- 
ment.  Having  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Na- 
tional Debt  productive  of 
National  Prosperity, "  be> 
came  intimate  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  used  to  consult 
him  on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  manufactures 
Birtli-Flace  of  3ir  Jicterl  Ptd.  near  Chamber  BaU,  and  commerce.  From  this 
Zancaikirt.  intimacy  sprang  the  ambi- 

tion that  his  son  should  be  Pitts'  successor,  and,  therefore,  sent  him  at  a 
very  early  age  to  Harrow.  In  1804,  he  entered  Gbrist  Church,  Oxford, 
as  a  gentleman  commoner.  In  1809,  he  became  of  age,  and  soon,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  father,  who  bought  him  the  representation  of  Cashel, 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  avowed  determination  to 
work  his  way  to  the  highest  office. 

His  first  speech,  which  attracted  much  notice,  was  delivered  in  March, 
1811.  This  was  in  defense  of  Lord  Wellington,  againstthose  who  con- 
demned his  course  in  the  Peninsular  War.  This  speech  brouc;ht  Peel, 
for  the  first  time  into  office,  as  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ireland.  On 
the  great  questions  of  "  Catholic  Emancipation  Reform  Bill,"  and  "  Free 
Trade,"  Peel  at  first  opposed  their  adoption,  but  afterwards  he  became 
convinced  of  their  necessity  and  gave  these  measures  his  support. 

In  1830,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  ihe  Baronetage,  and  from  the  pro- 

Krty  bequeathed  him  he  became  one  of  the  richest  cammoners  in  £og- 
id.  He  succeeded  also  to  the  representation  of  Tamworifa.  In  1839, 
Sir  Robert  becerae  Prime  Minister,  and  advocated  the  extinction  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  On  resigning  office  in  1846,  he  trusted  "  he  should  leave  s 
name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of  good  will  in  the  abodes 
of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labor,  and  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with 
abundant.and  untaxed  food." 

On  the  S9th  of  June,  1850,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  riding  on  horse- 
back, on  Constitution  Htil,  in  St.  James'  Park,  in  London,  his  horse,  in 
making  a  short  turn,  threw  him  over  its  head  upon  his  &ce.  His  lefl  cot* 
lar  bone  was  fractured,  his  shoulder  severely  injured,  and  one  of  bis  riba 
broken.  He  expired  on  the  fourth  day  afler  the  accident.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  mausoleum  at  Drayton,  near  Tamworth. 


Dittant  Viae  of  Derby. 
The  town  of  Derby  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
riTer  Derwent,  in  the  southern  and  level  part  of  the  county  of  Der- 
byshire, about  fiflCeen  miles  west  of  Nottingham,  sixty  south-east 
from  Manchester,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  N.  N.  W.  from 
London.  Population  about  46,000.  Derby  has  been  for  centuries 
an  important  center  of  commercial  industry  and  speculation.  It 
has  advantages  above  many  other  places,  by  the  abundance  of  coal 
in  the  itimiediate  vicinity,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  a  neighbor- 
hood rich  in  mineralogical  productions,  and  in  connection  with 
these,  the  place  has  excellent  means  of  communication  both  by 
water  and  railway,  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal 
manufactures  at  present,  are  silk,  cotton,  porcelain,  stockings,  lace, 
and  small  ws^es ;  there  are  also  extensive  iron  and  lead  works. 

The  earliest  event  of  which  there  is  any  record  relative  to  Der- 
by, is  its  capture  by  the  Danes  in  918.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  it  was  a  Royal  Borough.  After  the  subjugation  of  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror,  Derby  was  bestowed  on  William 
Peveril,  his  natural  son,  and  many  privileges  were  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants. On  January  13th,  1685,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  lodged  one  night  at  Derby.  In  reference  to  this  circum- 
stance, Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  in  whose  custody  the  unfortunate  captive 
then  was,  says — 

■TUa  diT  wa  msDTe  tha  QtMeo  to  Dnble.  and  tmnemw*  toT^ittnirT,  themrsbelBgeioftiilaiiid 
dfpe.uditieaolune,  though  tn  niad  faailth  of  bodlc.  that  we  ciDiuiIgo  tborougha  In  ■  da}e,"— - 1 
have  gitm  iijiUl  order  10  tba  bnilmi  and  oDvn  ot  Dprbie,  la  proryde  that  tbera  b«  aoitt  aaapmblla  of 

KEiDB  peopto  in  the■t^ctf?J^  uidrgr  all  quielDrBa  aa  n^Dchaa  may  tw  dooe-    1  Iwt^  written  ktlen  to 
r  John  Zoucta.  Sir  JnhnBTtcn.  Sh-Tlioniaa  Corkajaa.  Hr.  IchD  Mamwn.  ond  Mr.  Cunon.  to  be 
•  nadf  to  atUDd  lUa  Quaoa  Id  Darbia,  villi  bu  a  amall  Kajna."    Tia  bouaa  Is  wblch  bar  Hnjaa^ 
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lodged,  WM  Bablagton  Hull,  Chea  ooenpied  by  the  widow  of  Heorr  Beettmont  Eiq.  Hm  jealoiu  EltM* 
both,  it  appears,  waa  highly  ofleiided  with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  for  allowing  har  to  remain  in  Derby  during 
tiiat  one  uight,  and  ahe  was  infonned  by  her  spies  that  Mary  had  kissed  a  number  of  the  townswomen 
and  otherwise  attempted  to  make  herself  popular.  Sadler,  in  defense  of  his  conduct,  says,  In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh.  "Now,  as  touching  the  Queen's  Majesties  myslyking  that  I  lodgid  this 
Queen  in  Darby  towne,  coming  hitherwarde,  I  assure  her  Majestie  and  your  Lordship,  that  it  was  full 
sore  against  my  will,  if  it  might  have  been  holpen.  And  to  avovd  that  towne.  If  it  ntight  have  ben,  I 
sent  dyrers  tymes  of  my  serrimtB  of  good  Judgment;  and  ones  Mr.  Somer,  ryding  to  Tutbury,  to  see 
if  ther  wer  any  way  paasable  with  cocne  and  caryage,  and  conveyent  places  to  lodge  her  and  the  com- 
pany in  some  village,  or  some  gentleman's  house,  for  the  journey  was  to  far  in  one  day ;  and  after 
tbjej  had  hardly  well  sought,  they  reported  tiiat  there  was  no  other  passable  way  for  cocbe  but  by 
the  common  way,  and  scant  that  at  that  tyme  of  the  yere,  by  reason  of  hills,  rocks,  and  woods ;  and  I 
myself  miJdng  a  tryal  two  or  three  myles  fynding  it  true,  caused  UuuU$  to  be  made  through  eloaes  to 
avoyde  many  evyl  passages ;  and  as  for  gentlemen's  houses  in  that  way  Or  any  other,  in  dyvers  miles, 
there  was  but  Mr  loiy  veton's  house  at  Marraaton,  a  email  house  for  such  a  purpose,  and  very  little  meanes 
in  that  villaffe,  and  standyng  in  the  worst  way,  which  maketb  me  humbly  to  beseech  her  majestie.  to 
think  that  if  ttier  had  been  any  otiber  meanes,  I  wolde  not  have  come  by  Darby,  for  I  did  fore  consider 
of  Aat,  and  therefore.  I  wrote  long  before  what  we  must  needs  take.  And  tochingethe  information  of 
a  great  personage,  delyvered  to  him  by  some  ofScious  officer,  Ibat  this  Queen  omred  to  salute  and  to 
kysse  a  multitude  of  the  townes  women,  and  of  other  speeches  that  (Is  sayde)  she  used  to  them.    I  do 

lykewiae  assure,  and  thereto  Mr. will  be  swome,  ix  need  be,  I  going  next  before  her,  and  he  next 

behynd  her,  yea,  before  all  the  gentlemen,  of  purpose,  savying  one  tiiat  carryed  up  her  gowne,  that  her 
ioterteynment  to  those  women  was  this.  In  the  little  hall  waa  the  good  wife,  being  an  ancient  widow, 
named  Mrs.  Beaumont,  with  four  other  women,  her  neighbours.  So  soon  as  she  knew  who  waa  her  host- 
ess, after  she  had  made  a  beck  to  the  rest  of  the  women  standing  next  to  the  dore,  she  went  to  her  and 
kissed  her,  and  none  other,  saying  that  she  was  come  thither  to  trouble  her,  and  that  she  was  also  a  wi- 
dow,  and  therefore  trusted  that  they  should  agree  well  enough  together,  having  no  husbands  to  trouble 
tliem,  and  so  went  into  the  parlour  upon  the  snme  loe  floor,  and  no  stranger  wim  her,  but  the  good  Vifa 
and  her  sister.  And  there  Mr.  Somer  stayde  until  the  Queen  put  ofi'her  upper  garment  and  toke  other 
things  about  her.  And  further,  so  sone  as  she  was  within  her  lodging,  the  gentleman  porter  stood  still  at 
the  doore  to  suffer  none  to  gi  t  into  the  house  bother  owne  people  from  tiieir  lodging  next  adjoining.  And 
then  I  appointed  the  bailiffs  to  cause  a  good  watche  of  honest  nouseholders  to  be  at  all  the  comers  of  t^ 
towne,  and  in  the  market-place,  and  eight  to  walk  all  ni^ht  yn  that  strete  wlier  she  lodgid,  as  myself,  lye- 
ing  over  against  that  lodging,  can  well  testify,  by  the  noise  they  made  all  night" 

"  Tliisyonr  Lordship  may  boldly  affirme,  if  it  please  you,  upon  any  occasion,  which  I  will  confirme, 
when  God  shall  sonde  me  to  answer  it,  if  it  shall  nappen  to  come  in  question.  So  as  ^  might  have  ben 
better  advised,  that  gave  the  nobleman  suche  Information  as  was  reported  to  your  Lordship." 

One  of  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  the  annak  of  the  liiet  century,  is  the 
Scottish  rebellion  of  tne  year  1746,  when  Derby  became  distinguished  as  the  furthest 
place  in  England  reached  by  the  army  of  prince  Charles  James  Stuart,  grandson  of 
James  II,  who  arrived  at  this  town  on  the  4th  of  December.  His  appearance  was 
not  unexpected,  and  measures  had  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Nearly  600  men  had  been  raised  by  a  subscription  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
town  and  county,  besides  450  maintained  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. The  day  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  army,  these  forces  were  re- 
viewed, and  went  through  their  exercises  so  much  to  the  general  satisfaction,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  in  high  spirits,  and  their  dread  of  the  enemy's  approach  considera- 
bly diminished.  Their  terror,  however,  revived  on  hearing  that  the  van-guard  of  the 
prince's  army  was  advancing  towards  Ashboum,  and  the  confusion  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  orders  given  to  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  town  and  march  for  Kotting- 
hauL  About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  4th,  two  of  the  van-guard  of  the  prince's  army 
entered  Derby,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  George  Inn,  demanded  billets  for  9,000 
men,  but  being  informed  that  the  magistrates  had  left  the  place,  they  were  satisfied ; 
they  then  caused  the  prince  to  be  proclaimed  king.  In  a  short  time  thirty  more  of 
their  companions  arrived  under  the  command  of  Lord  Balmerio,  and  drew  up  in  the 
market-place,  where  about  three  they  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  corps  under 
Lord  Elcho ;  these  constituted  the  prince's  body-guard,  and  being  composed  of  the 
flower  of  his  army,  made  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Soon  after  the  main  body 
marched  into  the  town,  six  or  eiffht  aoreast ;  they  carried  white  standards  with  red 
crosses.  About  dusk  the  prince  himself  appeared.  He  was  on  foot,  wearing  a  green 
bonnet  laced  with  gold,  and  a  Highland  plaid  and  broad  sword.  He  was  attended 
by  a  large  body  of  troops  who  conducted  him  to  the  head-quarters  during  his  stay  in 
Derby.  He  was  attended  by  the  Dukes  of  Athd  and  Perth,  Lord  George  Murray, 
Lord  Balmerino,  Lord  Pitsligo,  and  a  great  number  of  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

In  the  evening  the  chiefs  of  the  prince's  army  held  a  council  of  war,  when  they  de- 
termined on  levying  a  contribution,  and  every  person  in  Derby  who  had  subscribed 
for  the  defense  of  the  government,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  similar  sum  to  the  prince's 
army.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  was  held  another  council,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  return  to  the  north.  Early  on  the  6th  their  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
about  seven  o'clock  they  commenced  their  retreat  upon  the  Ashbum  road. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

BuunKOHAn  is  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  England,  in  the 
north-west  extremity  of  Warwickshire,  112^  miles  from  London; 
85  from  Manchester;  and  97^  from  Liverpool.  At  the  present 
time,  (1854,)  the  population  exceeds  232,000r  The  town,  which 
18  about  two  miles  square,  contains  upwards  of  45,800  houses,  and 
is  intersected  by  various  Railways.  It  has  long  been  distinguished 
for  the  variety,  extent  and  excellency  of  its  manufactures.  As 
to  variety,  the  Directory  gives  a  list  of  800  different  manufacturing 
trades. 


tTeiB  of  Biminffham, 

The  town  is  situated  on  an  elevated  red  sandstone  formation, 
making  its  position  dry  and  healthy.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
amount  of  rain  falling  here  is  about  one  third  less  than  in  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester. 

If  on«  to«n  more  thui  uioUier  a  entitled  to  th*  merit  of  hftTiDg  improTed  th«  mft- 
ehlaary  which  tends  to  civiliu  the  hunuui  race,  that  town  i*  Birmin^un.  Here  John 
Bukerrille  devoted  his  tslente  and  hi'i  capital  to  the  foandlng  of  tjpe  and  printing,   ' 


BpniDg  the  power  of  applying  to  useful  pup- 

le  art  of  Diedalling  and  coiuai 
■Imoat  been  unknown  in  Enalaad  siaoa  the  daja  of  Uie  Second  Cbarlea. 

From  the  period  of  the  Nomian  Conquest  to  the  ware  of  the  Commonwealth,  tha 
inhabitanta.  isolated  as  they  were,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  operations  of  trade. 


his  taiaaU,  to  the  battle  of  ETeaham,  where  they  fought  on  Uw  aide  of  the  barons  and 
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«f  UlMrt;,  altbiiiiEh  nnraeeaafiillf.    In  tlie  irut  bst««eii  Ui«  Idw^  of  York  and 
Lancaster  thej  to^  do  part 
Hiey  vers,  hoireTer,  deeply  involved  hi  ttta  d*il 


!T«zIubit«d 

la  other  vaya,  bat  capecially  in  nippljriiig  ths  Parlii 


Wlieii  the  nnfortnnate  Charla.  In  October,  IMS,  mBrDhedfromSIirewiliury  torardl 
L^doB,  he  iMUMd  through  Birmin^^um.  For  one  night,  he  >l«pt  beneath  the  mot 
of  AitoD  Hall,  where  he  wu  the  g:ne*t  of  Sir  lliDmas  Holt  On  the  feUt>win^  day  the 
king  marched  tovarde  the  netropolig  with  hie  army,  leaving  hie  plate,  carnage,  and 
farnitnTe,  to  follow  after.  The  inhabitante.  howerer.  rose  in  a  body,  diaannad  ths 
toyal  guard,  aad  leixtng  the  spoil,  tent  it  to  Warwiok  Caatle  for  safsty. 

They  eaffered  a  fearful  retnbutioa  a  few  months  after.  In  April,  1648,  Priuoe  Rn- 
pert,  with  an  army  of  2,000  men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  marching  to  the  north, 
arrived  at  Birmingham.  He  reaolreil  to  puni^  the  inhabitants  for  their  disloyalty 
to  the  king.  Tbey  had  received  reports  of  his  approach,  and  a  band  of  them — a  littM 
army  of  140  mnsketeers,  supported  by  a  troop  of  the  Parliamentary  cavalry — resolvad 
to  prevent  his  entering  the  place.  Iney  threw  op  barriodea  at  ihe  top  of  Beritend, 
and  awaited  his  approaob.  The  Prince  encamped  on  a  spot  at  the  eatranoe  to  the 
towD  irma  the  London  road,  (till  called  Camphill,  and  sent  a  moaeage  demanding  the 
■urrendeT  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  fired  npoa  the  messeogera,  and  then  coM- 
meneed  a  fight,  which  resnlted  in  the  discomfitnre  and  death  of  many  of  the  towns- 
people. The  troope  plundered  the  place,  and  then  set  fire  to  it  in  variona  gnarten. 
Aboot  eif^hty  houaea  were  completely  destroyed  in  the  conflagration,  and  fifteen 
men  and  two  women  loat  their  lives.  Many  pnsonen  were  taken ;  bat,  aceording  to 
a  contemporary  publication,  "  they  were  of  no  great  qaalitv,  some  redeeming  ttiem- 
setves  for  3d.,  I2d.,  and  Bd.,  a  piece,  and  some  one  or  two  Tor  SOs."  The  loea  to  th« 
town  was  eatimated  at  £30,000 — no  weak  indication  of  the  growing  wealA  of  the 
cummnnity.  In  this  encounter  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  one  of  the  loyafist  leadsn,  waa 
mortally  VOnnded,  and  shortly  ^lerwarda  died. 

There  are  in  Biniiingliam 
Kbout  130  ohvrc^ea,  dispels, 
mud  rooniH  licAnsed  for  public 
worsfaip,  c^  which  33  belong 
to  the  established  church — ono 
of  the  most  ancient  is  St.  Mar- 
tin's Church,  which  will  ao- 
conraiDdtie  2,060  persoDB.— 
[This   church,   with  it>  long 
tapering  spire,  is  seen  in  the 
central  part  of  the  fore^ing 
view  of  Binninghain.]   In  con- 
sequence of  some  nimors  that 
l^gy  of  an  Beelniiutit  in  St  Martin'*  (^urdi,     the   Spire    was   in   an    nniHtfe 
state,  it  was  taken  down  &nd  a  new  one  is  now,  (1853,)  erecting.     This 
church  cotitains  within  its  walls  a  number  of  intBreating  monunientB  of 
the  "  Lords  of  Birmingham."     The  most  anuent  is  the  nBgy  of  a  knight, 
cross-legged  and  recumbent,  and  his  hands  joined  in  prayer.     The  most 
interesting  of  the:ie  monuments  is  the  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic  placed  up- 
on a  high  tomb  of  alabaster.     The  priest  is  vested  as  a  canon  of  some 
cathedral,  or  member  of  a  cnllegiate  or  conventional  foundation,  in  the 
choir  habit  j  his  hands  are  joined  on  the  breast  in  prayer ;  his  under  robe 
consists  of  a  long  scarlet  colowd  cassock,  the  skirts  and  sleeves  of  which 
>re  viaible  about  the  feet  and  wrists;   over  this  b  worn  a  vestment. 
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(tbe  sarplice,)  above  wbich  appears  the  almucium,  or  aumasse,  a  furred 
tippet  and  hood,  covering  tke  shoulder  and  breast,  with  broad  pendant 
bands  hanging  down  in  front  The  attire  is  precisely  the  same,  (a11oW"« 
ing  for  the  change  of  fashion  in  the  different  articles,)  as  that  prescribed 
to  be  worn,  and  worn  at  the  present  time  by  many  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Mr.  Bloxam  has  assigned  the  date  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century^  and  considers  it  one  of  th*  most  curious 
monamental  effigies  extant. 

The  following  account  of  the  Riot  of  Birmingham,  is  from  the  London 
Journal : 

A  nizmher  of  gentlemen  residing  in  Binninrliain  and  the  neighborhood,  had  «i- 
nonnced  their  intention  of  dining  together  on  Uie  14th  of  July,  1791,  to  celebrate  the 
anniyenary  of  the  French  Reyolution.  Similar  meetings  were  intended  to  be  hM  on 
the  same  dtLj  in  London  and  yarious  other  places.  It  may  be  necessary  to  stato,  that 
the  country  was  at  this  time  yiolently  diyided  in  opinion  npon  the  subject  of  thd 
great  eyents  which  had  recently  occurred  in  France.  One  party  beheld,  in  the  soe- 
eess  which  had  attended  the  national  reyolt  against  the  ancient  order  of  things,  only 
the  oyerthrow  of  despotism;  the  other,  the  destruction  of  all  goyemment  The 
friends  of  reform  in  this  country,  then  comparatiyely  insignificaiit  in  number,  espoused, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  former  of  these  yiews. 

In  Birmingham,  not  only  the  great  majority  of  the  wealthier  classes^  but  the  labor- 
ing population  Generally,  who  were  in  their  employment,  were  yiolently  opposed  to 
all  change,  bow  at  home  and  abroad.  They  were  Ckurek-trnd-Xinff-^'^f^f  m  they 
called  themselyes ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would  hear  of  no  alteration  whatoyer  in  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  Church  and  State,  and  they  stigmatized  the  friends  of  reyo- 
lutaon  abroad  or  of  reform  at  home  as  the  enemies  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
announcement  of  the  dinner  to  take  place  on  the  14th  of  July,  therefore,  was  looked 
upon  with  much  disgust  and  abhorrence.  It  was  r^arded  as  an  insult  offered  to 
themselyes  and  the  principles  they  adyocated. 

Some  days  before  the  14th,  a  hand-bill  was  distributed  oyer  the  town,  of  a  yery 
seditious  and  inflammatory  tondenc^r.  It  professed  to  come  from  the  projectors  of  the 
intonded  anniyersary  dinner,  which  it  inyited  all  the  enemies  of  despotism  to  honor 
with  their  presence.  Its  real  objeett  howeyer,  was  to  excite  the  alarm  and  indignation 
of  the  rest  of  the  community  against  the  reformers,  by  the  extrayagant  opinions  and 
yiolent  language  which  it  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  lattor.  As  soon  as  the  committee 
for  the  dinner  were  informed  of  the  existonce  of  this  hand-hill,  they  disayowed  all 
connection  with  h,  by  an  adyertisement  in  the  public  papers  ,*  and  they  offwed  a  r»> 
waod  for  the  discoyery  of  its  fabricators.  But  this  conduct  did  not  auay  the  suspi* 
eions  produced  by  the  luuid-biU  in  question;  for  so  much  did  party  prejudice  influence 
the  judffmeat  and  opinions  of  most  people,  that  they  still  persistea  in  belieying  that 
It  was  the  genuine  production  of  the  reformersi 

The  popular  exasperation  began  to  show  itself  in  so  alarming  a  manner,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  had  proposed  dwing  together  were  almost  induced  to  abandon  their 
design.  Upon  fdll  consideration,  howeyer,  it  was  thought  fit  that  the  dinner  should 
take  place ;  although,  for  sake  of  avoiding  offense,  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible. 
Aeeordingly,  oa  the  day  appointod,  about  eighty  indiyiduals  assembled  at  one  of  the 
inns,  They  sat  down  to  dinner  at  three  in  we  afternoon ;  and  they  had  all  left  tha 
house  before  six. 

Even  during  this  short  apace  of  time,  a  considerable  mob  had  oolleoted  in  fhmt  of 
the  inn ;  but,  up  to  the  time  ef  the  departura  of  the  gueata.  no  aetual  outrare  waf 
committed.  After  that,  howeyer,  the  crowd  increased  greatly  in  numbers,  and  about 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  they  began  a  general  attack  with  stones  upon  the  windows  of 
the  house,  and  soon  totally  d^emoluined  them.  On  its  being  announced  that  the  mob 
was  thus  employed,  the  magistrates  repairad  to  the  place,  and  prefemM  to  endeayor 
to  diBSuade  the  people  from  proceeding  with  the  work  of  destruction.  Of  course, 
their  lukewarm  intenerenee  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  mob  proceeded  fr^m  the  inn  to 
the  New  Meeting-House,  a  place  of  worship  in  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestly,  one 
of  the  most  celebratod  philosophers  of  the  age,  officiated.  This  gentleman's  political 
sentiments  was  well  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  extension  of  civil  and  religioua 
liberty ;  and  the  mob  accordingly  had  expected  that  he  would  be  present  at  the  din- 
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ner,  and  had  inquired  for  him  while  aeeembled  around  the  inn.  He  had  not,  hov- 
eyer,  been  there ;  and  it  vas  to  revenffe  themeelTes  for  the  disappointment  that  the 
rioters  now  took  their  way  to  hie  meetmg-honse.  After  having  torn  to  pieces  all  the 
pews  and  furniture  of  the  building,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  they  set  it  on  fire ; 
and  every  part  of  it,  except  the  Wfuls,  was  in  a  short  time  consumed.  They  then  pro> 
ceeded  to  the  chapel  of  another  dissenting  congregation,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Old  Meeting,  and  destroyed  it  in  like  manner. 

The  imagination  of  the  rioters  becoming  now  violently  excited,  they  became  bolder 
and  more  &roeion&  They  set  out  for  Dr.  Priestly's  dwelling-house,  at  Fair-hill,  about 
a  mile  from  BirminghauL  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  place,  they  commenced  the 
attack  with  impetuosity.  Among  the  loss  of  valuable  property  which  attended  this 
last  outrage,  none  was  so  greatly  to  be  lamented  as  that  or  the  library  and  the  labo- 
ratory, in  which  were  accumulated,  in  MSS.,  the  records  of  the  labor  of  years,  the 
facts  collected  during  a  life  of  industrious  observation.  The  valuable  MSS.  were  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  scattered,  and  irrecoverably  lost  An  eye-witness  of  the  "riots" 
asserts  that  tiie  hi^h  road,  for  full  half  a  mile  of  the  house,  was  strewed  with  books, 
and  that,  on  entenng  the  library,  there  were  not  a  dozen  volumes  on  the  shelves, 
while  the  floor  was  covered  several  inches  deep. with  the  torn  manuscripts^  In  the 
meantime,  Dr.  Priestly  and  his  family  were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight  The  first 
two  nights  he  passed  in  a  post-chaise,  the  two  succeeding  on  horse-back,  but  owing 
less  to  his  own  apprehensions  of  danger  than  to  those  of  others. 

The  mob  now  ceMed  their  deTsstatioot  for  thi«  idglit  Bat  as  they  had  hiaerto  been  wholly  nnop- 
posed  io  their  Tillaiooat  proceedings,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  their  career  of  mischief  would  finidly 
termlDate  here.  4t  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  which  was  Friday,  they  commenced 
parading  the  streets  in  different  bands.  Towards  noon,  a  body  of  about  a  thousand  proceeded  to  Easy 
Hill,  the  residence  of  John  Ryland,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  known  for  his  liberal  opinions,  but  who  had  not 
been  present  at  liie  dinner  any  mora  than  Dr.  Priestly.  They  broke  into  the  house,  and  the  scene  soon 
became  one  of  uniTerwl  destruction  and  plunder.  Thnj  entered  the  wine-cellar,  where  they  regaled  them, 
selves  till  tiie  roof  fell  in  with  the  flames,  and  several  lost  their  lives.  About  four  o'clock,  while  the  mob 
were  still  engaged  here,  a  number  of  constables,  who  had  been  sworn  in  by  the  magi«trates,  came  up  to 
attempt  to  disperse  ttiem.  They  were  armed  with  mop-staves,  and  their  first  attack  had  the  eifect  of 
driving  off  the  crowd.  But  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  unsupported  as  the  oonsiables  were^ 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  their  ground,  when  the  battle  was  soon  after  renewed  with  more  det^mina- 
tion  and  ferocity  on  the  part  of  tiie  rioters.  After  many  severe  wounds  had  been  received  on  both  sides, 
and  one  gentleman  killed  by  tlie  mob,  the  constables  were  obliged  to  retire. 

After  completing  tiM  demolition  of  Mr.  Byland's  house,  the  mob  prooeeded  to  Bordealey  Hall,  the 
residence  of  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  set  It  likewise  on  fire.  Every  thing  about  the  place  was  soon  re- 
duced to  ashea. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  upon  Mr.  Hntfeon's  house,  which  soon  fiell  a  prey  to  raphie.  AH  busjnees 
became  now  at  a  stand.  The  shops  were  shut  The  town-prison,  uid  mat  of  the  Court  of  Request^ 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  strength  of  thdr  inhabitants  was  added  to  that  of  their  deUverera.  Such 
were  the  achievements  of  the  destroyers  on  FYiday. 

At  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  a  party  appeared  before  Mr.  Button's  country-house  at  Bennett 
Bin,  where  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter  had  taken  rcrfiige.  Immediately  an  atuek  was  commenced. 
Mr.  Button  had  been  for  some  years  a  commissioner  in  tub  Court  of  Requests,  where  he  had  given  un- 
grudfringly  his  time  and  \9b0r  to  the  public  without  any  remuneration ;  and  tlie  popular  IVirv  that  was 
now  directed  against  him  arose  chiefly  from  the  decisions  pronounced  by  him  in  his  iudicial  capacity, 
by  which,  of  course,  he  had  displeased  many  individuals.  Although  a  dissenter,  he  had  never  taken  any 
active  part  eiUier  in  religion  or  in  politics.  The  mob  first  threw  ont  all  the  furniture^  and  ooosnmed  n 
In  three  fires ;  after  which,  they  set  fire  to  the  house  itself.  **  It  expired,"  says  its  unfortunate  pioprietor, 
who  has,  among  other  valuable  works  which  he  wrote,  left  as  an  uteresting  account  of  these  riota.  **  in 
one  vast  blaze.  The  women  were  as  alert  as  the  men ;  one  female,  who  had  stolen  some  of  the  pro- 
perty, carried  it  home  while  the  house  was  io  flames ;  but  returning,  saw  the  coach-heoae  and  stobles 
unhurt,  and  exclaimed,  with  the  decisive  tone  of  an  Anaazon,  *  Damn  the  coach-house,  is  not  that  down 
vet  1 — ^we  will  not  do  our  work  by  halves  !*  She  instantlv  brought  a  lighted  faggot  from  the  build- 
ing set  fire  to  the  coach-house,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  ashes." 

Numerous  other  buildinn  in  the  neighborhood  of  Birminffham  were  destroyed,  witii  similar barbwityf 
la  the  course  of  the  day.  In  Birminf^am  itself,  the  rioters  Dora  supreme  sway ;  small  pardes  of  them* 
wearing  blue  cockades  in  their  hate,  went  up  and  down  many  of  the  streets,  levying  contributions  firom 
the  inhabitants. 

Sunday  rose  a  cloudless  and  beautiful  morning.  **  Ranting,  roaring,  drinkteg,  borning."  renarks  Mr. 
Button,  "  Is  a  life  of  too  much  rapidiqr  for  the  human  frame  10  sunwrt.  Our  black  sovereicns  had  now 
faekl  it  nearly  three  days  and  nights,  when  nature  called  for  rest ;  and  the  bri^  morning  (uaplmd  the 
fields,  roads  and  hedges  lined  with  ./Hands  and  brother  C^urekmeH  dead  drunk."  The  work  of  destruo- 
tion,  however,  still  continued ;  the  mob,  bending  their  course  to  the  village  of  Kingswood,  about  seven 
miles  from  Birmingham,  there  burned  several  houses,  pillaged  all  the  wine-eellara,  and  extorted  money 
from  every  person  they  met. 

At  last  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  a  militanr  force  from  London  arrived,  consisting  of  three  troops 
of  the  ISA  Light  Dragoons.  It  was  welcomed  with  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  citizene ;  all  parties 
of  whom  were  by  this  time  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  experience  they  had  had  of  mob  domination. 
I%e  town  was  immediately  Oluminafied,  in  token  of  the  general  thankfulness.  It  was  felt  that  the  riak 
of  any  furtiier  deatructlon  or  depredation  being  committed  in  the  town  was  now  over.  But  tiie  rioters 
•till  continued  dieir  course  unchecked,  in  the  country,  although  in  diminished  numbers :  drunkenncea 
and  Mgae  having;  by  this  time,  completely  worn  out  many  of  them.    They  had  now  almost  entirely 
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floowB  off  their  *ClniKli-«Bd>ian^  pNtaorimm,  aad  had  bQcome  a  intra  enrar  «f  roUMii,  Imildiic 
Into  md  plnadering  indifcriinliiafedx  erery  houie  they  came  to  in  which  they  ftnded  they  eould  find 
my  thing  to  rewaid  tbebr  tronUe.  They  were  engaged  on  Monday  mornaig  in  pillaging  that  of  Dr. 
Withering,  of  Edgbaaton  Ball,  when  a  party  of  military  arrived.  They  did  not  wait  the  attack,  but 
acamperea  olTin  iJl  directintf  eren  before  they  taw  the  aoldiera. 

Three  other  trocfpt  of  dragoona  arriyed  in  Birmingliam  on  Monday ;  bat  on  rneadaT  the  liotera  were 
•tUl  reported  to  be  continning  dieir  depredatoins.  By  thia  timoi  howoTer,  confidence  had  been  restored 
to  the  peoacefuDy  diapoaed  inhabitanta  of  the  Tillages ;  to  that  when  a  band  of  the  rioters  attacked  the 
bonae  of  Mr.  Male,  of  Mile- Vnab  the  peaacntry  of  the  nieigbbo Aood  roae  of  thefar  own  aeoord,  and  drove 
thamolL 


RICHARD  BAXTER. 

Richard  Baxter,  a  celebrated  nonconformist  minister  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Rowton,  in  Shropshire,  November  12th,  1615.  He  is  well 
known  to  the  reHe;iou8  worm  by  his  religious  works,  his  "  Call  to  the 
Unconverted,"  and  "  The  Saint's  Rest,"  &c.  He  compensated  for  the 
deficiencies  of  a  neglected  education  by  unusual  application,  and  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  Dudley  Free  School,  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Richard 
Foley,  of  Stourbridge,  and  soon  after  admitted  into  orders  by  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.  His  scruples  were  raised  by  the  oath  which  was  proposed 
by  the  convention  which  was  at  that  time  sitting,  and  he  was  among  the 
number  of  those  who  showed  their  dislike  to  an  unqualified  submission 
''to  archbishops,  bishops,  et  caetera/'  as  they  knew  not  what  the  et 
csetera  comprehended.  In  1640,  he  was  invited  to  be  minister  at  Kid- 
derminster, but  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  soon  after,  exposed  him 
to  persecution,  as  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  parliament.  He  retired 
to  Coventry,  and  continued  his  ministerial  labors  till  the  success  of  the 
republicans  recalled  him  to  his  favorite  flock  at  Kidderminster.  The 
accession  of  Cromwell  gave  him  some  offense,  and  he  even  presumed  to 
argue  in  private  with  him  on  the  nature  and  illegality  of  his  power,  but 
in  the  only  sermon  which  he  preached  before  him,  he  wisely  confined 
his  subject  to  the  dissentions  which  existed  in  the  kingdom  on  religious 
matters. 

He  was  in  London  after  Cromwell's  death,  and  preached  before  the 
Parliament  the  day  before  the  king's  return  was  voted,  and  likewise  be- 
fore the  Lord  Mayor  for  Monk's  successes.  Charles  II  made  him  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  Chancellor  Clarendon  offered  him  the  Bishopric 
of  Hereibrd,  which  herefiised,  alleging  in  a  letter  his  reasons  of  conscience, 
and  he  only  requested  permission  to  continue  his  ministry  at  Kidder- 
minster, which  was  not  complied  with.  His  opposition  to  the  church 
government  was  now  so  open  that  he  felt  the  persecution  of  the  Court, 
and  he  was  continually  watched,  and  did  not  even  escape  confinement. 

In  1672,  hoping  to  find  less  acrimony  among  his  enemies,  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  built  a  meeting-house  in  Oxendon-street,  but  his 
preaching  was  forbidden  here  as  well  as  in  Swallow-street,  where  he 
wished  again  to  collect  a  congregation*  In  1682,  he  was  seized  and 
fined  «3£195  for  preaching  five  sermons  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation, 
and  he  would  have  been  imprisoned  had  not  his  physician.  Dr.  Thomas 
Cox,  pleaded  the  infirmity  of  his  health.  His  paraphrase  on  the  New 
Testament,  drew  upon  him,  in  1685,  the  vengeance  of  Jeffries,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  from  which  punishment, 
six  months  after,  he  was  discharged  by  the  interference  of  Lord  Powia 
with  King  James.    He  died  December  8,  1691. 
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This  emment  Christiaii,  daring  bis  Hfe,  soffered  uraeb  ftem  bodSr  iih 
finnities.  When  on  his  death-bea»  in  reply  to  the  question  **  Row  be  did  V* 
his  reply  was  **  AlmoH  welV*  He  died  in  Charterhouse-sqaare»  and  was 
buried  in  Christ's  Church,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  Margaret,  who  was 
buried  ten  years  before.  The  last  memento  of  Baxter  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  may  be  seen  a  large  stone,  resembling  the  kidney  in  shape, 
extracted  after  death ;  a  relic,  powerfully  expressive  of  his  sufferings. 


Francis  Asburt,  the  principal  founder  of  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation  in  America,  was  born  August  21,  1745,  in  Staffordshire, 
near  the  foot  of  Hamatead,  Old  Bridge,  three  miles  from  Birming- 
ham. He  began  to  preach  when  he  was  about  sixte^i  years  old, 
and  he  went  out  as  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  itinerant  preachers  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  He  landed  at  Philadelphia,  October  27,  1771. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  Sunday  Schools  ever  established  in  America, 
were  organized  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Asbury,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sdLaves  in  our  Southern  States,  in  1786.  He  died  March  31, 
1816. 

RicHABB  Whatcoat,  another  of  the  first  bishops  in  the  Americaa 
Methodist  Church,  was  also  bom  in  this  vicinity. 

^<w    -  ^      /?         Thomas  Coke,  a  distinguish* 

C/ZT  ^.^^mA%^  /h  ji  jf/fM.  a  ^  minister  in  the  Methodist 
y/^/?7^t^*^      7  ^  ^^^^  Church,  was  born  in  Brecon,  in 

V^  South  Wales,  Sept.  9th,  1747, 

and  educated  at  Oxford.     He 

ThxmnM  CoUm  BigmOure.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  obtained  a  CU- 

racy  in  Somersetshire,  but  in  1777,  joined  Mr.  Wesley,  and  waa 
appointed  to  labor  in  London.  In  1784,  he  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist  Churches  in  the  United  States,  to  which 
he  immediately  repaired.  He  afterwards  repeatedly  visited  them 
and  the  West  Indies.  He  embarked  in  1814  for  India,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  mission  at  Ceylon.  He,  however,  died  on 
the  voyage  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  He  publish- 
ed a  Conunentary  on  the  Scriptures,  a  History  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  several  smaller  works. 


LICHFIELD. 


Lichfield  is  an  ancient  city  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north-west  from  London,  and  six- 
teen north  of  Birmingham.     Population  about  7,000.     It  stands 
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in  a  beautiful  valley,  through  which  flowa  a  stream  tributary  to 
the  Trent.  The  city  i«  huHt  on  both  sides ;  the  largest  divisioii 
being  on  the  eouth  aide,  is  called  the  city ;  that  on  the  DOtth,  ia 
called  the  Close,  being  jM'iDcipalty  ccMiipMed  of  bpildings  belonging 
to  the  cathedral,  which  was  founded  as  ^trly  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, l^e  cathedral  stands  on  a  spot  elevated  abcrve  the  city,  and 
snrrounded  by  a  wall,  whi<^  in  former  times  was  fortified. 

The  cathedral  does  not  stand  due  east  and  west,  as  is  usual  with 
sacied  buildings,  but  varies  from  the  right  line  by  an  angle  of 
about  twenty-seven  degrees,  or  not  much  less  than  the  third  part 
of  a  whole  quarter  of  the  compaas.  It  is  built  in  the  customary 
form  of  a  croes,  the  principal  bar  contaimng  the  nave  of  the  cfatnch, 
the  choir,  imd  what  is  called  the  Lady  Chapd. 

If  trndition  may  be  trusted,  the  spot  on  vrhich  Lichfield  stands 
has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  Ae  island. 
Here  it  is  said  one  thousand  Christian  martyrs  were  put  to  death 
at  one  time,  in  the  persecution  which  raged  in  the  begiiming  of 
the  fourth  century,  under  Dioclesian  and  Maximian.  A  field  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Christian  Field,  is 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  this  slaughter ;  and  etyntoJo^ts  have 
found  a  memorial  of  the  same  event  in  the  name  of  the  town  itself. 
Lichfield,  they  contend,  signifies,  in  Saxon,  the  Field  of  the  Dead. 
Dr.  Johnson,  himself  a  native  of  Lichfield,  has  taken  care  to  record 
this  derivation  in  his  dictionary,  with  the  circumstance  by  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  countenanced.  But  other  writers  have  given 
other  interpretations  of  the  term.    In  the  Saxon  times,  Staffordshire 
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was  a  part  of  the  extensive  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
which,  according  to  Bede,  was  christianized  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century,  upon  its  conquest  by  Osway,  king  of  North- 
umberland. About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  influence  of 
King  Ofia  obtained  from  the  ik)pe  the  erection  of  Lichfield  into  an 
archbishopric :  but  it  did  not  retain  this  dignity  for  more  than  two 
or  three  years.  The  diocese  was  originally  one  of  great  extent, 
comprehending  nearly  the  half  of  England;  but  several  other 
bishoprics  have  been  formed  out  of  it  in  later  times. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  the  Close  of  Lichfield  was  for- 
tified by  the  royalists,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field. In  March,  1648,  the  garrison  here  was  attacked  by  Grevilley 
Lord  Brooke,  a  zealous  Puritan,  who  is  said  to  have  endeavored  to  in- 
voke the  aid  of  Heaven  by  a  vow,  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  his  attempt, 
he  would  level  the  cathedral  with  the  ground.  But  on  the  2d  of  the 
month,  which  happened  to  be  St  Chad's  day,  and  therefore,  we  may 
well  believe,  made  the  circumstance  seem  to  many  a  very  remarkable 
judgment,  his  Lordship  was  shot  dead  as  he  walked  along  the  street 
below,  by  a  gentleman  stationed  on  the  great  tower  of  the  church.  The 
garrison,  however,  were  obliged  to  surrender  on  the  third  day  after, 
when  the  parliamentary  soldiers  entered  and  took  possession  of  the 
place.  These  followers  of  Lord  Brooke  did  not  quite  throw  down  the 
cathedral,  but  they  inflicted  upon  it  both  desecration  and  injury  to  no 
small  extent  They  exercised  their  barbarism,  says  Dugdale,  *'  in  de- 
molishing all  the  monuments,  pulling  down  the  curious  carved  work, 
battering  in  pieces  the  costly  wmdows,  and  destroying  the  evidences  and 
records  belonging  to  that  church  ;  which  being  done,  they  stabled  their 
horses  in  the  body  of  it ;  kept  courts  of  guard  in  the  cross  aisles ;  broke 
up  the  pavement  •  *  *  *  and  every  day  hunted  a  cat  with  hounds 
throughout  the  church,  delighting  themselves  in  the  echo  from  the  goodly 
vaulted  roof."  The  parliamentary  forces  kept  possession  of  the  Close 
till  the  21st  of  April,  when  they  were  again  driven  out  by  the  royalists. 
It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  till  July,  1646 ;  when  it  was  once 
more  attacked,  and  compelled  to  admit  a  new  garrison,  after  a  brief  re- 
sistance. The  cathedral  suffered  greatly  from  these  successive  sieges. 
It  was  reckoned  that  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  cannon  shot  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  hand-grenades  had  been  discharged  against  it ; 
and  the  effect  was  that  the  three  spires  were  nearly  entirely  battered 
down,  and  hardly  any  thing  left  standing  except  the  walls.  Even  they 
were  every  where  defaced  and  mutilated. 

A  number  of  interesting  monuments  are  dispersed  through  the  church. 
Of  these,  the  principal  are,  one  to  Lancelot  Addison,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Josepn  Addison;  one  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;  one  to  David 
Garrick;  another  to  Anna  Seward,  with  lines  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
These  were  all  natives  of  Lichfield ;  and  one  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  in  testimony  of  her  merit  in  introducing  the  practice  of  inocu* 
lation.  But  the  great  object  of  interest  in  the  cathedral  is  the  recumbent 
monumental  figures  of  the  two  grand-daughters  of  Dean  Woodhouse, 
by  Chan  trey,  which  are  models  of  genius  and  taste. 
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LONDON. 

London  is  the  lai^est  and  wealthiest,  as  well  as  the  most  popu- 
lous city  of  the  world.  This  British  metropolis,  if  we  include  its 
suburban  districts,  contains  the  largest  mass  of  human  life,  arts, 
science,  wealth,  power  and  architectural  splendor,  that  exists,  or,  in 
almost  all  these  particulars,  that  ever  has  existed  within  the  known 
annals  of  mankind.  In  making  this  assertion  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  power  of  some  ancient  cities — even  of  Rome  her- 
self— ^was  relatively,  but  not  positively  greater ;  and  that  the  only 
well-authenticated  antique  superiority,  is  that  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  a  few  early  cities.  The  site 
of  the  gigantic  metropolis  is  the  very  best  that  could  have  been  se- 
lected for  commercial  purposes,  as  it  is  enabled,  by  the  means  of 
the  Thames,  to  carry  on  a  water  communication  with  every  part 
of  the  globe.     Lat.  51.  31  N. 

The  immediate  site  of  the  city  of  London  is  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  sea,  westward,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  stretching  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  which  river,  as  it  flows  through  the  town, 
forms  a  bold  curve  or  crescent.  On  the  northern  side  the  ground 
rises  with  a  quick  ascent,  and  then  more  gradually  but  unequally, 
heightens  to  the  north-west  and  west,  which  are  the  most  elevated 
parts.  On  the  south  side  the  ground  is  nearly  level,  and  was  an- 
ciently an  entire  morass  of  many  miles  in  extent ;  this  has  been 
reclaimed  through  the  artificial  embankment  of  the  river,  which 
must  have  been  the  work  of  ages.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
river,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards ; 
its  general  depth,  at  low  water,  about  twelve  feet :  but  at  spring 
tides  it  rises  considerably  above  that  level.  The  flood-tide  at 
London  Bridge  runs  for  five  hours  and  the  ebb  for  seven.  The 
rise  of  the  tide  at  London  Docks  is,  on  the  average  of  the  spring- 
tides, eighteen  feet.  The  velocity  of  the  tidal  current  from  the 
ocean  to  London  is  very  great,  being  about  fifty  miles  per  hour. 
Above  the  bridges  of  the  city,  from  the  resistance  it  meets,  it  is  but 
twelve  miles  an  hour. 

The  city  was,  by  the  Romans,  called  LaruUnium,  as  we  find  it 
in  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  and  Antonius.  They  took  possession  of  Lon- 
don on  their  second  invasion,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  one 
hundred  and  five  years  after  their  first  invasion,  under  Ceesar. 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  London  became  a  city 
celebrated  for  its  commerce  and  prosperity. 

London,  in  its  present  extent,  is  a  very  different  place  from  what 
it  was  even  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  so  rapidly  is  it  growing  on 
all  sides,  that  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  any  rule  by  which  its  bound- 
aries may  be  defined.     To  take  it  upon  a  very  restricted  principle, 
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however,  it  extends  west  to  east,  from  Hyde-Park-comer,  Piccadily, 
to  Mile-End-gate,  five  miles ;  and  north  and  south,  from  the  New- 
road  to  Kennington-lane,  upwards  of  three  miles ;  making  a  solid 
mass  of  fifteen  square  miles  of  building,  intersected  only  by 
the  river.  These  figures,  however,  would  very  imperfectly  repre- 
sent the  actual  dimensions  of  the  town,  independently  of  its  sub- 
urbs. On  the  north-west,  for  instance,  a  thickly  populated  district, 
St.  Marylebone  and  Paddington,  stretches  far  beyond  the  point 
which  we  have  started  at  Hyde-Park-corner ;  while  in  a  direct  line 
with  it,  westward,  are  situated  the  well-known  localities  of  Knights 
bridge,  Kensington,  and  Brompton ;  and  to  the  south  of  the  latter, 
the  faubourgs  of  Chelsea  and  Pimlico,  including  the  aristocratic 
squares  and  streets  upon  the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  estate,  now 
classically  denominated  Belgravia.  In  all  directions — ^in  the  north 
and  west  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  south  and  east  on  the 
south  bank — are  innumerable  suburban  districts,  at  short  intervals ; 
the  public  roads  to  which  being  pretty  closely  built  upon,  would 
give  the  idea,  to  a  stranger  visiting  the  town  for  the  first  time,  of 
being  already  in  the  busy,  wealthy  city  he  had  so  often  read  and  heard 
of,  miles  and  miles  before  he  came  within  its  conventional  precincts. 
Viewed  in  this  sense,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  may  be  taken 
to  extend  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  from  five  to  seven 
miles  in  breadth,  with  a  circumference  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles. 
Its  general  form  is  that  of  an  oval. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  the  area  above  described  there  are 
from  12,000  to  13,000  squares,  streets,  lanes,  courts,  d&c. ;  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  houses ;  and  above,  rather  than  under,  tu>o 
fnilKons  of  inhabitants. 

London,  socially  considered,  is  divided  into  two  great  districts, 
the  "  City,"  and  the  "  West  End."  A  vast  extent  of  territory, 
however,  of  a  neutral  or  mixed  character  lies  between  them  ;  while 
to  the  east  of  the  city  is  an  extensive  district  with  which  a  great 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  or  West  End  have  no  imme- 
diate relations,  although  in  most  commercial  respects  they  are  highly 
important  and  influential. 

The  fashionable  West  End  quarter,  is  the  part  of  the  town  in 
which  visitors  generally  first  find  themselves  located  ;  it  is  also  here 
that  the  City  merchant  and  wealthy  tradesman,  after  the  labors  of 
the  day  are  past,  resorts  to  his  home  and  its  attendant  luxuries  and 
comforts. 

The  West  End  itself,  though  distinct  in  all  its  outward  features 
and  its  associations  from  the  City,  and  other  quarters  of  the  town, 
is  in  itself  a  little  world,  whose  inhabitants,  (independently  of  trades- 
men who  supply  them,)  comprehend  almost  every  grade  in  the  up- 
per social  scale,  from  the  merely  "  respectable"  to^  the  wealthy  or 
^*  carriage-people,"  as  they  are  styled  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  from 
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them  to  the  very  ermw  de  la  ereme  of  ariBtocney,  includii^  the 
members  of  the  Peerage  and  the  high  functionarieB  of  the  Court. 

The  outskirtB  of  Loudon,  and  particularly  those  of  the  West, 
hare  been  for  many  centuries  extending  greatly ;  the  wealthy 
magistrates  of  the  City,  and  the  gilded  aristocracy  of  the  Court, 
have  been  jdanting  whole  streets  of  palatial  dwellings,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  own  peculiar  fancy,  around  and  between  which,  attend- 
ant assemblages  of  buildings  of  a  less  pretending  character  have 
apiing  up,  occupied  by  the  humbler  followers  of  the  noble  and 
rich. 


Boalhem   Vita  of  th»  Neni  PaTliamenI  Hcuu  ai   Wettmimter. 

Originally  the  sittii^  of  Parliament,  uid  the  High  Courts  of 
Judicature,  were  held  in  the  palace  of  the  Sovereign,  who  often  pre- 
sided over  them  in  person,  and  is  still  supposed  to  do  so.  In  some 
instances  in  early  history,  the  Parliament  has  attended  the  person 
of  the  Sovereign  in  other  places  of  temporary  abode — as  Winchester 
and  Oxford.  But  this  is  never  now  the  case,  though  location  with- 
in a  Royal  palace  is  still  assigned  to  it ;  so  that,  although  the  abode 
of  her  Majesty  is  no  longer  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  several  high  courts  of  law,  have 
chambers  permamcntly  approiviated  to  them  within  its  precincts, 
where  they  exercise  their  important  functions. 

Until  the  period  of  the  fire  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  in  No- 
vember, 1834,  the  House  of  Commons  held  its  sittings  in  a  tempo- 
rary chamber  constructed  within  the  ancient  Cbapel  of  St.  Stephen ; 
the  House  of  Lords  occupying  a  larger  room,  separated  from  it  by 
a  long  apartment  called  the  Painted  Chamber.  After  that  event, 
and  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  while  the  New  Palace  was 
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building,  the  Commons  removed  to  the  room  formerly  appropriated 
to  the  Lords,  the  substantial  walls  of  which  had  resisted  the  fury 
of  the  flames,  while  the  Lords  retired  to  the  Painted  Chamber  ; 
both  apartments  being  temporarily  fitted  up  for  their  respective  oc- 
cupants. 

Upon  the  destruction  of  the  Old  Houses  of  Parliament,  already 
referred  to,  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  that  portion  of  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  appropriated  to  their  use,  upon  a  scale  of  magnitude 
and  grandeur  worthy  of  a  great  nation,  and  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  Parliament,  the  authority  of  which  in  that  nation  had 
long  been  paramoimt.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  and 
consider  plans,  who  eventually  adopted  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
who,  after  some  years  employed  in  erecting  a  terrace  built  upon 
piles  on  the  river  front,  saw  the  first  stone  of  this  building  laid  on 
the  27th  April,  1840.  In  its  main  features,  it  may  now  be  said  to 
approach  towards  completion.  The  style  is  of  richly  decorated 
Gothic,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  memorable  for  ages,  as  the  lai^est 
building  of  that  character  in  the  world.  It  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
eight  acres,  and  when  completed  will  have  four  fronts,  (the  river 
front,  which  alone  is  completed,  is  900  feet  long,}  and  three  prin- 
cipal towers — the  Royal  Victoria  Tower,  (340  feet  high,  by  75  feet 
square,)  at  the  southern  extremity;  the  Central  Tower,  (300  feet 
high,  by  60  feet  square ;)  and  the  Clock  Tower,  (320  feet  high, 
by  40  feet  square,)  at  the  northern  extremity,  close  to  Westminster- 
bridge. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present  publica- 
tion to  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  architectural  details  of  this  stu- 
pendous structure  ;  of  the  various  halls,  courts,  passages,  and  mi- 
nor apartments  into  which  it  is  divided. 

In  like  manner,  the  northern  portion  of  the  building  is  devoted 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  its  various  committee-rooms  and 
offices ;  the  residences  of  the  Speaker,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  &c., 
being  at  the  the  extreme  end,  near  the  Clock  Tower.  In  the  midst, 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  communicating  with  both,  is  a  grand 
central  hall,  which  is  approached  from  the  western  front  by  another 
passage  called  St.  Stephen's  Hall. 

There  is  a  Strangers'  Gallery  in  either  House,  to  which  persons 
having  orders  from  a  member  are  admitted  to  hear  the  debates. 
During  the  hours  the  House  of  Peers  sits  judicially,  being  the  high- 
est Court  of  Appeal  in  the  realm,  the  public  have  free  access,  as  to 
other  Courts.  At  other  times  permission  to  view  the  House,  when 
not  sitting,  may  be  obtained  by  application  at  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's office.  The  Lords  assemble  for  legislative  business  at  five 
o'clock ;  the  Commons  generally  at  four,  sometimes  at  twelve. 

An  interesting  portion  of  this  palace  is  the  large  and  ancient 
Gothic  apartment  known  as  Westminster  Hall,  the  largest  room  in 
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the  world  unsupported  by  pillars,  being  270  feet  long,  74  wide,  and 
90  feet  high.  The  wooden  roof,  with  its  flying  archea  and  cuiiouti 
carving,  is  worthy  of  careful  inspection.  Charles  I  was  tried  and 
condemned  in  this  Hall ;  and  here  Warren  Hastings  was  tried ; 
and  here  George  IT  held  his  grand  banquet  after  bis  coronation. 


Tlie  Queen  apeninff  thi  ffoute  of  Lordt. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Q,iieen  going  in  person  to  Parliament  to 
open  the  session,  is  an  interesting  one.  The  Q,ueen  also  generally 
closes  the  session ;  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  she  goes 
down  during  its  continuance  to  give  assent  to  bills  for  some  special 
purpose ;  but  the  opening  of  the  session,  being  a  time  of  the  great- 
est expectation,  is  generally  regarded  with  most  interest.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  Queen  is  announced  by  successive  salutes,  or  ord- 
nance, in  St.  James'  Park,  Eind  Tit  the  Tower.  If  the  weather  is 
fine,  there  is  usually  a  large  assemblage  to  witness  the  procession. 
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The  interior  of  the  House  of  Lords  presents  a  brilliant  and  anima- 
ted scene,  the  Peers  being  in  their  robes,  and  a  large  number  of 
ladies  being  present,  either  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  or  the  wives, 
daughters,  or  other  relations  of  peers. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  ninety*seven  feet  long,  forty-five  broad, 
and  forty-five  high,  presenting  a  most  magnificent  appearance,  no 
expense  having  been  spared  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  chambers 
in  the  world.  It  is  hghted  by  six  Gothic  windows  of  stained  glass 
on  either  side,  having  painted  on  them  effigies  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England,  under  canopies  of  elaborate  design.  Three 
arches  at  each  end  of  the  house,  corresponding  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  windows,  contain  frescoes  illustrative  of  some  of  the  chief 
events  in  British  history.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  divided  by  mas- 
sive, richly  gilded  tie-beam^  into  compartments,  and  those  again 
ftibdivided  into  smaller  ones,  each  containing  some  heraldic  symbol 
or  device,  the  exquisite  carving  and  harmonious  coloring  of  which 
really  produce  a  most  gorgeous  effect.  At  the  southern  extremity 
is  the  throne,  resplendent  with  gold  and  colors,  and  its  surface  most 
profusely  adorned.  It  is  divided  into  three  compartmenls ;  the 
central  being  the  loftiest,  contains  the  state  chair  for  her  Majesty ; 
that  on  the  right  hand  for  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  one  on 
the  left  contains  the  Prince  Consort's  seat. 

The  New  House  of  Commons  is  sixty-two  feet  in  length,  forty- 
five  in  width,  and  the  same  in  height.  Its  decorations  are  of  a  less 
gorgeous  character  than  those  of  its  aristocratic  neighbor,  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  ceiling  exhibits  richer  work  than  any  other  part  of 
the  chamber,  which  contains  windows  of  stained  glass,  and  the 
walls  of  which  are  pannelled  with  oak,  beautifully  carved.  The 
folK)wing  descriptive  of  legislate  proceedings,  d&e.|  is  from  a  recent 
publication : 

If  the  visitor  has  entered  the  Stranger's  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, without  knowing  the  subjects  ou  which  the  House  will  proceed  to 
business,  and  if  he  sits  down,  expecting,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  a  grand  oratorical  display,  a  keen  encounter  of  wit,  and  all  the 
excitement  of  a  brilliant  assembly,  he  will  very  frequently  meet  with  a 
complete  dieappointraent.  Even  on  what  are  termed  ''  field-nights," 
patience  is  considerably  tried.  If  you  can  not  make  interest  to  get 
introduced  into  the  reserved  seats  outside  the  bar,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  below  the  Stranger's  Gallery,  you  must  then,  if  a 
strong  debate  is  expected,  take  your  station  ou  the  gallery  stairs,  and 
wait  with  patience ;  you  may  be  admitted  when  the  Speaker  is  at  pray- 
ers. He,  the  chaplain,  and  the  clerks,  are  kneeling  at  the  table ;  there 
are  but  five  or  six  members  present ;  and  though  the  gallery  is  nearly 
crowded,  and  you  have  secured  a  front  seat,  an  apprehension  steals  ovet 
you  that  the  required  number,  forty,  will  not  arrive  in  time  to  make  a 
House.  But  the  members  are  dropping  in  ;  the  speaker  begins  to  count 
slowly  and  deliberately ;  he  arrives  at  thirty-nine,  and  then  takes  the 
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olwir.  Tbe  debate,  bowerer,  will  not  begin  immediately.  You  miuC 
irsit  two  or  three  hours  for  that.  In  the  meaDlims  a  Tarietjr  of  motioDB 
and  bueinoM  of  a  formal  ntiture  is  gone  through,  the  half  of  which  only 
reaches  your  ear.  There  appears  to  be  an  apprehenBion  that  a  diTision 
will  take  place  as  some  private  bill— th^  tbe  words  "  Strangers  with- 
draw'" will  be  pronounced,  and  that  you  will  be  dislodged  from  your 
poaition. 


Interior  of  Ikt  Smite  ^  CoauiumM. 

A  measBge  {rom  the  Lords  !  Tbe  form  of  proposing  and  assenting  to 
the  admiaaiDn  of  the  messenger  is  through  so  quickly  and  so  quietly  as 
almost  to  escape  attention.  Straightway  a  gentleman  in  fiill  dreae  emer- 
ges from  beneath  the  gallery,  where  he  has  made  a  profound  bow ;  ad- 
vancing to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  be  bows  again  ;  and  on  reaching  the 
table  he  bows  a  third  time.  On  delivering  his  message,  he  retreats,  walk- 
ing backward  with  a  dexterity  that  amuses  the  stranger,  and  bows  three 
times  as  he  did  on  advancing.  This  is  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  come 
to  summon  the  Speaker  and  the  House  to  hear  the  Royal  assent  given 
by  commission  to  certain  bills.  The  Serge  an  t-at.  arms,  who  is  dressed 
with  a  bag-wig,  and  sword  by  his  aide,  takes  np  the  mace  and  marches 
before  the  Speaker;  a  few  members  follow,  but  the  rest  remain.  Now 
the  strangers  pent  up  in  the  little  gallery  may  avail  themselves  of  their 
privilege — the  Speatcer  and  the  mace  are  gone,  and  there  is  therefore 
"  DO  bouse  ;"  they  may  stand  up,  stretch  themselves,  and  talk,  without 
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fear  of  a  rebuke  or  a  frown  from  the  attendants.  The  Speaker  retumSy 
takes  the  chair,  the  mace  is  laid  on  the  table,  and  he  reports  to  the  House, 
the  bills  that  have  become  acts  by  receiving  the  final  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

On  another  occasion  we  may  see  the  Sergeant-at-arms  take  up  the  mace, 
and  go  to  meet  two  individuals  in  gowns  and  wigs,  with  whom  he  advan- 
ces, all  three  bowing,  as  did  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  These  are 
masters  in  chancery,  who  are  the  usual  messengers  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
bringing  down  certain  bills  to  which  the  assent  of  the  Commons  is  re- 
quested. 

The  House  is  now  crowded,  and  the  member  who  brings  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  evening  rises  to  make  his  statement.  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  and  their  supporters  always  occupy  the  range  of  benches  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker.  The  opposition  occupy  the  l^ft.  When 
.  the  opening  speech  is  finished,  which  has  probably  been  long,  full  of  facts, 
and.  It  may  be,  important,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  dry  details  and  figures, 
a  large  portion  of  members  rise  to  quit  the  House ;  the  voice  of  the  suc- 
ceeding speaker  is  nearly  drowned  in  the  noise  of  footsteps  and  slamming 
of  doors,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  considerable  period  before  he  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  All  members  bow  to  the  chair  on  entering,  and  on  going 
out  are  supposed  not  to  turn  their  backs  on  it.  The  debate  goes  on — 
now  swelling  into  noble  sounds — now  falling  off  in  tedious  episodes ;  and 
by  the  time  the  occupant  of  the  Strangers'  Gallery  has  sat  from  four  till 
twelve,  or  later,  he  will  confess  that,  however  exciting  the  subject — how- 
ever grand  the  associations  connected  with  this  political  arena,  present- 
ing, as  it  does,  in  combination,  some  of  the  cleverest  and  the  most  influen- 
tial men  of  the  empire*— however  wonderful  it  is  to  see  those  note-takers 
carefully  and  accurately  reporting  the  outline  of  the  debate,  facts,  figures, 
and  all,  and  with  the  machinery  with  which  they  are  in  connection,  giv- 
ing the  world  an  opportunity  of  being  present — still,  to  sit  out  an  impor- 
tant debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  very  fatiguing  thing. 

• 

The  Tower  of  London  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  just  beyond  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city.  It  origi- 
nally consisted  of  no  more  than  "  The  White  Tower,'*  the  square 
turreted  building  which  rises  in  the  midst  above  the  rest,  and 
which  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Caesar ; 
though  some  pretend  it  was  the  work  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Probably  the  foundation  was  as  early  as  the  Roman  period  of  our 
history ;  though  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building,  is  unquestionably  of  Norman  architecture.  Succeeding 
monarchs  added  each  his  contribution  to  this  stronghold.  William 
Rufus  surrounded  it  with  walls  and  a  deep  ditch ;  the  principal 
additions,  however,  being  made  by  Henry  III  and  Edward  IV.  It 
was  made  to  serve  as  a  palace,  a  state  prison,  and  a  fortress,  down 
to  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  used  as  a  prison  for  State 
ofienders  since  it  was  discarded  as  a  palace  j  the  last  political  pri- 
soners of  note  and  name  being  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and 
Lovatt,  who  perished  on  Tower-hill,  for  their  participation  in  the 
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Scottish  Rebellion,  in  1746.  Within  a  more  recent  period  two 
persons  have  been  consigned  here :  in  1810,  Sir  Francis  Burdelt, 
for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in 
1820,  Arthur  Thistlewood,  ringleader  of  the  "  Cato-street  Conspi- 
racy." The  Tower  of  London  is  now  only  used  as  a  fortress  and 
arsenal,  and  as  the  depository  of  the  Regalia  of  the  Crown. 

The  Tower  covers  a  surface  of  twelve  acres,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  strongly  fortified  wall  and  deep  moat.  The  general 
outline  is  nearly  that  of  a  square,  the  northern  side  bulging  slightly 
outwards.  Nearly  in  the  center  is  the  White  Tower,  or  Keep. 
To  the  north-west  of  this  is  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Pertet  ad 
Vincula,  where  repose  the  remains  of  many  wTio  have  died  or  been 
slain  in  the  Tower.  Along  the  northern  side  of  the  area  run  the 
new  Wellington  Barracks,  and  to  the  east  of  these  the  new  Jewel 
House.  The  inner  ward  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart,  in  which 
were  thirteen  towers,  many  of  which  remain.  We  may  note  the 
Bloody  Tower,  (opposite  the  Water  Gate,  better  known  as  Traitor's 
Gate,)  the  reputed  scene  of  the  murder  of  Richard  Ill's  ne^^ews. 

The  officer,  to  whom  the  government  and  care  of  the  Tower 
are  committed  (styled  the  "  Constable  ")  is  always  a  person  of  the 
highest  rank.  On  October  30,  1841,  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  in 
the  grand  storehouse,  or  small  armory,  (built  by  William  III,)  in 
which  280,000  stand  of  muskets  and  small  arms  were  destroyed. 
Upon  its  site  the  Waterloo  Barracks  have  since  been  erected. 

The  Horse  Armory  is  a  spacious  room,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Ceet  by  thirty-three.  Here,  arrai^ed  in  chronological  order,  are 
twenty-Sve  equestrian  figures,  many  of  them  effigies  of  KiogB  of 
41 
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England,  with  their  knights  or  attendants,  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I  to  that  of  James  II  f  all  with  their  horses  clothed  in  the 
armor  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  in  some  few  instances  in 
the  identical  suits  which  the  originals  once  wore.  On  the  walls 
are  other  pieces  of  armor,  musical  instruments,  &c. 

dueen  Elizabeth's  Armory  is  connected  with  the  horse  armory, 
by  a  narrow  staircase  and  a  passage  through  a  wall  seventeen  feet 
in  thickness.  This  apartment  is  said  to  have  been  the  prison  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  even  the  most 
casual  glance  at  a  tithe  of  the  singular  implements  of  warfare  and 
torture  which  abound  in  this  real  **  chamber  of  horrors."  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  collection  comprises  contributions  of  all  periods 
of  history ;  great  numbers  of  anterior  date  to  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, and  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  including  much 
interesting  spoil  from  the  Spanish  Armada. 


The  Jewel  House  is  a  small  castellated  building,  where  ai'e  kept 
the  state  jewels,  the  value  of  which  is  uprwards  of  three  miUions 
sterling ;  the  dueen's  crown  alone  being  valued  at  one  million. 
There  are  five  crowns,  known  respectively  as  St.  Edward's,  (so 
called  from  its  having  been  made  at  Charles  II's  coronation  to  re- 
place the  previous  crown,  which  the  Confessor  was  supposed  to 
have  worn,)  the  Crown  of  State,  the  dueen's  circlet  of  gold,  the 
dueen's  crown,  and  the  dueen's  rich  crown.  Of  these  the  first 
and  fourth  are  the  proper  coronation  crowns.  The  crown  of  state 
is  remarkable  for  having  three  jewels,  each  of  almost  inestimable 
value, — a  ruby,  a  pearl,  considered  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  an 
emerald  seven  inches  round.  The  other  chief  treasures  are  the 
Orb,  an  emblem  of  imiversal  authority,  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
Emperors,  which  is  held  by  the  monarch  during  the  act  of  coro- 
nation ;  the  Ampula,  or  Eagle  of  Gold,  containing  the  anointing 
oil ;  the  Curtana,  or  Sword  of  Mercy,  borne  naked  before  the 
Sovereign  during  the  coronation  procession  into  the  Abbey,  be- 
tween the  two  Swords  of  Justice,  Spiritual  and  Temporal.  St. 
Eklward's  Staif,  also  carried  before  the  sovereign  in  the  procession, 
^-a  scepter  of  gold  four  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  with  a 
small  foot  of  steel,  and  a  mound  and  cross  at  top;  four  other 
scepters  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  one  of  which  was  discovered, 
in  1814,  behind  some  old  wainscoting  in  the  Jewel  House ;  the^ 
dueen's  Ivory  Rod ;  another  short  scepter  of  ivory  and  gold,  made 
for  James  II's  queen ;  bracelets,  or  armilte,  worn  on  the  wrists  dur- 
ing the  coronation ;  royal  spurs,  salt-cellar,  &c.  It  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  that  the  Regalia  was  allowed  to  be  publicly 
exhibited.  The  office  up  to  that  time  had  been  one  of  honor  and 
emolument ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
great  minister,  Cromwell,  was  the  '<  Master  and  Treasufer  of  the 
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Jewel  House."  We  take  from  Knight's  "London,"  the  account 
of  Col-  Blood's  attempt  to  steal  the  crown  from  the  Jewel  House, 
in  1673.  Although  often  told,  the  story  will  still  bear  repetition, 
and,  indeed,  cannot  well  be  omitted  from  any  account  of  the 
Tower,  however  brief. 

Thomas  Blood  iras  ■  nativfl  of  Irelsad.  and  »  auppowd  to  have  been  bom  I61S. 
In  hit  twentieth  jear  he  mamed  the  daughter  of  a  gantlaman  of  Lanoashire ;  then 
returned  to  hit  native  country,  and,  having  aarved  there  as  lientenant  in  the  Parlia- 
mentar^  foraei,  received  a  grant  ot  land  initead  of  pay.  and  was  by  Henry  Cromwell 

ftaoed  in  the  commiuion  of  the  peaoe.  On  the  Restoration,  the  Act  of  Settlement  la 
reland,  which  affected  Blood's  fortune,  made  him  at  onoe  diacontanted  and  desperate. 
He  first  signalised  himself  by  his  conduct  during  an  ioiarreetJon  set  on  foot  to  sur- 
prise Dublin  Castle,  and  seiie  the  Duke  of  Orinond,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  This 
insurrection  he  joined  and  ultimately  became  the  leader  of;  but  it  iras  discovered  on 
the  very  eve  of  execution,  and  prevented.  Blood  escaped  the  fate  of  his  chief  aiso- 
oiates,  the  gallows,  by  conoealin);  himself  for  a  time  among  the  native  Irish  in  the 
mouBtaios,  and  ultimately  escaped  to  Holland,  where  he  is  sud  to  have  been  favor- 
abW  received  by  Admiral  Rnyter.  We  next  find  him  engaged  with  the  Covenanterm 
in  Qte  rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  ISflfl,  when,  being  onae  more  on  the«ide  of  the  losing 
party,  he  saved  his  life  only  by  similar  means.  Thenceforward  Colonel  Blood  appean 
in  the  light  of  a  mere  adventurer,  bold  and  capable  enough  to  do  anything  hu  pa*, 
sions  might  instigate,  and  prepared  to  seize  Fortune  wherever  ha  might  find  bar, 
without  the  slightest  temple  as  to  the  meaos.  The  death  of  his  Mends  in  the  jnsaf- 
rection  we  have  mentioned,  aeemi  to  have  left  on  Blood's  mind  a  great  thirst  for  po^ 
sonal  vengeance  on  the  Dute  of  Ormond  ;  whom,  aocordingly.  he  actually  seiced  on 
the  night  of  the  6th  December,  1676,  tied  him  on  horseback  to  one  of  his  associalea, 
and.  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  the  Duke's  servant,  wootd  have,  no  donbt,  fulfilled  hi* 
intention  of  hanging  him  at  Tybnm.  The  plan  failed,  hut  so  admirably  had  it  been 
contrived,  that  Blood  remained  totally  unsuspaoted  as  its  author,  although  a  reward 
of  £1.000  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  assassins.  He  now  opened  to  thoM 
tame  associates  an  equally  daring  but  much  mors  profitable  scheme,  had  it  been  suo- 
cessfill;  which  was  thus  carried  out: — Blood  one  day  eama  to  seethe  Regalia,  dressed 
■s  •  parson,  and  accompanied  by  a  wodmii  vbom  be  oallad  fak  wife :  ttu  Utlor,  pro- 
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fessing  to  be  suddenly  taken  ill,  was  invited  by  the  keeper's  wife  into  the  adjoining 
domestic  apartments.  Thus  an  intimacy  was  formed,  which  was  subsequently  so  well 
improved  by  Blood,  that  he  arranged  a  match  between  a  nephew  of  his  and  the 
keeper's  daughter,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  young  couple  to  meet '  At  the 
appointed  hour  came  the  pretended  parson,  the  pretended  nephew,  and  two  others, 
armed  with  rapier-blades  in  their  canes,  daggers,  and  pocket-pistols.  One  of  the 
number  made  some  pretence  for  stayine  at  the  door  as  a  watch,  while  the  others 
passed  into  the  Jewel  House,  the  parson  having  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Regalia 
should  be  shown  to  his  friends,  while  they  were  waiting  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards and  her  daughter.  Ko  sooner  was  the  door  closed,  than  a  cloak  was  thrown 
over  the  old  man,  and  a  gag  forced  into  his  mouth ;  and,  thus  secured,  they  told  him 
their  object,  signifying  he  was  safe  if  he  submitted.  The  poor  old  man,  however, 
faithful  to  ti^e  trust  reposed  in  him,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  spite  of  the 
blows  they  dealt  him,  till  he  was  stabbed  and  became  senseless.  Blood  now  slipped 
the  crown  under  his  cloak,  another  of  his  associates  secreted  the  orb,  and  a  third  was 
busy  filing  the  scepter  into  two  parts,  when  one  of  those  extraordinary  coincidences, 
which  a  novelist  would  scarcely  dare  to  use,  much  less  to  invent,  gave  a  new  turn  to 
the  proceedings.  The  keeper's  son,  who  had  been  in  Flanders,  returned  at  this  criti- 
cal moment  At  the  .door  he  was  met  by  the  accomplice  stationed  there  as  sentinel, 
who  asked  him  with  whom  he  would  speak.  Young  Edwards  replied,  he  belonged 
to  the  house,  and  hurried  up  stairs,  the  sentinel,  we  suppose,  not  knowing  how  to 

J>revent  the  catastrophe  he  must  have  feared  otherwise  than  by  a  warning  to  his 
nends.  A  general  flight  ensued,  amidst  which  the  robbers  heard  the  voice  of  the 
keeper  once  more  shouting, ''Treason!  Murder  I"  which  being  heard  by  the  young 
lady,  who  was  waiting  anxiously  to  see  her  lover,  she  ran  out  into  the  open  air,  re- 
iterating the  cries.  'The  alarm  became  general,  and  outstripped  the  conspirators.  A 
warder  first  attempted  to  stop  them,  but  at  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  he  fell,  without 
waitine  to  know  if  he  were  hurt,  and  so  they  passed  his  post  At  the  next,  one  Sill, 
a  sentinel,  not  to  be  outdone  in  prudence,  offered  no  opposition,  and  they  passed 
the  drawbridge.  At  St  Catherine  s  Gate  their  horses  were  waiting  for  them ;  and  as 
they  ran  along  the  Tower  wharf  they  Joined  in  the  cry  of  "  Stop  the  rogues  I"  and 
so  passed  on  unsuspected,  till  Captain  Beckman,  a  brother-in-law  of  young  Edwards, 
overtook  the  party.  Blood  fired,  but  missed  him,  and  was  immediately  made  pri- 
soner. The  crown  was  found  under  his  cloak,  which,  prisoner  as  he  was,  he  would 
not  yield  without  a  struggle.  ''  It  was  a  gallant  attempt,  however  unsuccessful,"  were 
the  witty  and  ambitious  rascal's  first  words ;  "  it  was  for  a  crown  1 "  Not  the  least 
extraordinary  affair  was  the  subsequent  treatment  of  Colonel  Blood.  Whether  it  was 
that  he  frightened  Charles  by  his  threats  of  being  revenged  by  his  associates,  or  cap- 
tivated him  by  his  conjoined  audacity  and  flattery,  (he  had  been  engaged  to  kill  the 
King,  he  said,  from  among  the  reeds  by  the  Thames  side  above  Battersea,  as  he  was 
bathing,  but  was  deterred  by  an  **  awe  of  majesty,")  it  is  difiioult  to  say ;  the  result, 
however,  was,  that,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  gallows,  he  was  taken  into  suoh  espe- 
cial favor,  that  application  to  the  throne  through  his  medium  became  one  of  the 
favorite  modes  with  suitors.    Blood  died  in  1680. 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1864.f 

Queen  (Alexandrina)  Victoria,  only  child  of  the  late  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent,  born  24th  May,  1819,  succeeded  to  the  throne  20th 
June,  1837,  on  the  death  of  her  uncle,  William  IV ;  married  10th 
February,  1840,  to  Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe,  Prince  of  Coburg 
and  Gotha,  bom  26  th  August,  1819.     Issue  ;<-«-> 

1.  Princess  VictorU  Adelaide  Maria  Louisa,    ....  born  Nor.  21st,  1840. 

S.  Albert  Edward.  Prince  of  Wales, ~  Nor.  9th,    1841. 

3.  Princess  Alice  Maud  Mary, _  April  25tfa,  1843. 

4.  Prince  Alfred  Ernest  Albert, -.  Aug.  6ch,   1844. 

5.  Princess  Helena  Augusta  Victoria, -.  Hay  2Sth,  J84& 

0.  Princess  Louisa  Carolina  Albera.  .......  —  Mar.  18th,  1048.  . 

7.  Prince  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert _  May  Ist,    18S0. 

&  Priac«  Leopold  (ieorgo  Duacui  Albert,    ....  —  A|nfll  7tb.  1899. 
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T^etorla  Maria  Lovlia,  DacheM  of  Kant  tUter 
of  the  Dake  of  Saxe  Cobarg  Gotha,  born  ITtli 
August  1785;  married  89tb  May,  1818;  to  the  late 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent;  issue,  Alexandrine  Vic- 
toria, her  present  taajeatj.  TbB  Doke  died  d3d 
Juiuar7«  IBHSL 

George  Frederick  Alexander,  King  of  Hanover. 
bom  snh  May,  1819. 


George,  Dnke  of  Cambridge,  bora  Mil  Mazoh, 
1819. 

Prinoefs  Angoica,  sister  of  the  Duke  9i  Cam- 
bridge, bom  I9th  July,  1832. 

Princess  Mary,  nieoe  of  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge, 
bora  27th  November,  1833. 

The  Princess  Mary,  Duehess  Dowager  of  Glou- 
eestar,  sister  to  the  late  kfng^  bora  85tti  April,  1778. 


NATIONAL   ANTHEM. 

Ood  Save  the  Queen, 


»''1f[UlJ'' 


^^m 


God  save  onr  gracioas  Queen, 
Long  llTO  our  noble  Queen, 

God  save  the  Queen  i 
Send  her  ▼ictorious, 
Hapiyy  and  glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  Queen ! 

O  Lord  oar  God  arise, 
Scatter  her  enemies. 

And  mako  Ihem  fall : 
CooCuund  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks: 
On  her  our  hopes  we  Ax, 

God  save  the  Queen  1 


Thy  choicest  gits  in  store. 
On  her  be  pleased  to  pour. 

Long  may  ahe  reign : 
May  she  defend  our  lawi^ 
And  ever  ^ve  us  cause, 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voiee, 

God  save  the  Queen  I 

Do  Thou  her  steps  direct. 
Watch  oV.r  her  and  protect 

Our  gracious  Queen : 
Slied  o  er  her  heart  a  my. 
Of  wisdom's  glorions  day. 
Loved  be  Victoria's  sway, 

God  save  tlie  Queen  I 


Buckingham  Palace,  facing  the  west  end  of  St.  James'  Pieurk,  is 
the  town  residence  of  her  present  majesty.  It  is  an  old  building 
new  faced  and  remodelled.  Kensington  Palace,  is  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Hyde  Park,  and  is  surrounded  by  that  por- 
tion of  it  known  as  Kensington  Gardens.  It  has  a  certain  air  of 
grandeur  about  it,  though  with  no  pretentions  to  architectural  dis- 
play. It  has  been  a  royal  residence  nearly  two  centuries,  and 
recently  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  White- 
hall, the  old  palace  of  this  name,  occupied  a  considerable  space 
along  the  river,  a  little  north  of  Westminster  Bridge.  Since  the 
time  of  George  II,  the  banque ting-room  has  been  used  as  a  chapel. 
In  front  of  this  building  Charles  I  was  beheaded,  January  30th, 
1648,  walking  to  the  scaffold  through  one  of  the  windows.  St. 
lames'  Paktce,  has  the  St.  James'  Park  on  the  south.  It  is  a 
spacious  but  gloomy  pile,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIH*  It 
was  a  royal  residence  from  1695  till  1837. 


[The  two  most  prominent  objects  in  Loudon,  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  American  traveler  is  generally  drawn  on  his  first  arrival,  are  St. 
Paul's  Church  and  Westminster  Abbey.  On  the  first  morning  after  our 
arrival,  we  directed  our  course  towards  St.  Paul's.  Passing  along  the 
Strand,  eastward,  into  Fleet-street  and  Ludgate  Hill,  which  are  but  one 
continuous  street,  under  different  names,  we  observed  a  towering  dome 
rising  above  the  surrounding  buildings,  which  we  knew  must  be  that  of 
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St.  PauVs,  from  the  many  representations  we  had  seen  of  this  celebrated 
straeture.  We  finally  tbund  it,  as  we  would  say,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  rather  cooped  up  by  the  surrounding  buildings.  We  went  into 
the  enclosure  before  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral.  The  statue  of 
Queen  Anne  stands  within  the  enclosure,  near  the  gate,  on  a  sculptur- 
ed pedestal.  We  were  much  disappointed  in  the  looks  of  the  walls  of  the 
Cathedral.  They  were  originally  constructed  of  stone  of  a  light  color, 
but  now,  owing  to  the  climate,  or  the  nature  of  the  stone,  or  perhaps 
both,  they  were  quite  dingy  in  appearance,  and  in  some  places  were 
nearly  or  quite  black.  The  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  with  the  iron  bal- 
iustrade  around  it,  were  quite  disfigured  with  the  wear  and  rust  of 
time. 

We  now  went  into  the  Cathedral,  and  found  the  daily  services  of  the 
church  were  being  performed.  The  chants,  dec,  were  sung  by  eight 
boys,  in  white  surplices,  and  three  or  four  bass  singers,  accompanied  by 
the  organ.  In  this  center  of  our  Protestant  world,  we  found  a  congre- 
gation of  some  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  mostly  women,  were  assembled. 
In  the  small  number  present,  some  appeared  in  their  official  capacity  as 
church  officers,  and  others,  we  should  judge,  were  clergymen.  No  ser- 
mon was  delivered — ^the  services  consisted  of  reading  the  Scriptures, 
prayers,  singing,  and  the  usual  responses.  Some  reading  was  perform- 
ed in  a  kind  of  singing,  drawling  tone,  in  a  plaintive  style,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  o£  a  certain  class  of  itinerant  preachers  in  our  country,  on  the 
stage  some  thirty  or  forty  years  since.  We  could  but  think  that  if  any 
Christian  denomination  in  the  United  States  should  perform  their  reli- 
gious services  an  like  manner,  they  would,  according  to  a  common  phrase, 
soon  **  use  themselves  up." 

Some  time  afterwards  we  attended  service  at  St.  Paul's  Church  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  On  arriving  at  the  entrance  door  we  found  quite  a  number 
waiting  for  admission.  When  the  door  was  opened,  we  went  in  with  the 
crowd  to  that  part  of  the  Cathedral  where  public  worship  was  perform- 
ed. The  congregation  was  about  equal  in  number  to  the  largest  congre- 
gation we  have  in  the  United  States,  in  populous  places.  The  strangers 
in  London,  drawn  from  motives  of  curiosity,  probably  formed  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  assembly.  The  grreater  part  of  the  congregation  were 
seated  on  low  benches,  without  any  support  for  the  back.  There  were 
galleries  on  each  side,  and  between  these  and  the  floor,  pews  were  erect- 
ed, something  like  boxes  in  a  theater.  These,  we  supposed,  were  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  privileged  class.  Most  of  the  occupants,  we  observ- 
ed, in  these  places,  were  ladies. 

The  choir  consisted  of  about  twenty-five  men  and  boys,  about  an  equal 
number  of  each,  dressed  in  white  surplices.  They  appeared  to  be  ac- 
complished musicians,  a  number  of  whom,  at  various  times,  performed 
solos  in  the  opera  style.  The  reading  of  the  prayers  was  performed  by 
some  one  who  was  seated  by  the  choir,  in  that  same  drawling  and  plain- 
tive tone  which  we  had  before  heard,  and  the  responding  "  Amen,"  was 
performed  by  the  choir,  assisted  by  the  organ,  in  musical  style.  The 
preacher  delivered  a  discourse  respecting  the  Christian  Soldier,  his  armor, 
&c.,  as  described  in  the  6th  chapter  of  Ephesians.  The  discourse,  in 
point  of  talent,  was  a  respectable  production,  and,  it  is  believed,  would  be 
considered  by  most  Christian  denominations  as  orthodox  in  sentiment. 
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Srery  thing,  however,  was  expressed  io  such  general  terms,  that  prohsbly 
none  in  the  congregation  thought  themselves  particularly  addressed. 

That  part  of  the  service  wlwre  the  *'  whining  tone"  was  adopted,  was 
evidently  a  relic  of  past  ages.  To  us,  at  least,  it  seemed  too  childish, 
not  to  say  contemptible  for  an  intelligent  audience  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  conversing,  afterwards,  with  an  intelligent  Londoner,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  establbhed  church,  we  found  that  both  himself  and  wife 
were  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  these  performances.  The  sta- 
tuary in  St.  Paul's,  as  regards  its  artistic  execution,  is  of  a  very  superior 
order.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  monuments  and  statues  are  in  honor 
of  military  heroes.  Under  the  ancient  dispensation,  even  David,  on  ac* 
count  of  his  having  shed  human  blood,  was  not  allowed  to  erect  a  temple 
for  the  worship  of  God,  much  less  it  would  seem  that  temples  consecra- 
ted to  worship  of  the  Almighty,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  should 
be  desecrated  by  monuments  erected  in  honor  of  men  whose  only  title  to 
distinction  is  in  the  merit  of  their  military  exploits.  These  statues,  &c., 
appear  still  more  out  of  place  in  a  Christian  church,  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  some  of  the  men  to  whose  honor  and  glory  they  are  erected,  lived 
in  the  open  and  shameless  violation  of  all  the  precepts  of  Christianity.] 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  pride  of  all  Londoners,  and  the  admiration 
of  strangers,  is  situated  on  a  rather  elevated  spot  of  ground,  but  in  a 
crowded  neighborhood,  between  the  top  of  Ludgate-hill  and  Cheapside. 
London  was  made  a  see  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  year  604,  and 
the  first  cathedral  was  erected  about  the  year  610.  This  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest ;  in  1086,  it  aeain 
experienced  the  same  fate ;  after  which,  Maurice,  the  bishop  of  London, 
commenced,  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  the  noble  pile  which,  enlarged 
and  improved  by  his  successors,  endured  for  several  centuries,  falling  a 
prey  at  length  to  the  great  fire  in  1666.  After  this  calamity,  the  com- 
mission for  rebuilding  the  cathedral  was  issued  in  1763,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  being  appointed  the  architect.  After  clearing  away  the  ruins,  a 
work  of  considerable  labor,  and  attended  with  some  danger,  the  first 
stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  21st  June,  1675,  by  the  architect 
himself,  who  lived  to  see  his  son,  thirty-five  years  afterwards,  deposit  the 
highest  stone  on  the  lantern,  over  the  cupola.  The  choir  was  completed 
in  1697,  and  first  opened  for  divine  service  2d  December  in  that  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  was  <30736,752,  exclusive  of  the  iron  balustrade  which  sur- 
rounded it,  which  cost  oeil,202,  making  a  total  of  ee747,954.  The 
amount  was  raised  by  a  duty  on  all  coal  imported  into  London.  The 
plan  of  St.  Paul's  is  a  Latin  cross,  and  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
that  of  St  Peter's,  at  Rome,  being  longer,  however,  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth,  and  less  massive  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cross,  comprising  the 
transepts  and  choir.  Its  dimensions  are  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  length,  from  east  to  west,  or,  including  the  recess  from  the  altar,  five 
hundred  feet ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  across  the  transepts,  from 
north  to  south.  The  width  of  the  praJlelograms,  which  so  cross  one 
another,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  The  portico  of  the  west- 
ern extremity  exhibits  two  orders,  the  Corinthian  and  Composite,  one 
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over  the  other  :  the  height  of  the  fonner  order,  including  the  eotablatnre. 
ia  fifty  feet ;  that  of  the  latter,  forty  feel ;  making,  widi  a  basement  of 
ten  feet,  a  total  height  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  second 
entablature. 


Wetm  FnM  of  St.  PouTf  CaOuJnU, 

■nof 
On  the  apex  u  ■  ooloual  figure  of  8L 
P«nl;  and  on  eith«r  hand,  along  thenimmlt,  areiitDilarst«tu«aof  8L  Peter,  St,  James, 
and  the  foQr  Evaageliata.  On  eitber  side  of  the  portico  are  campanile  tovere,  tvo 
bnndred  and  twenty-two  feet  high — the  one  nged  at  a  clook-tower,  the  other  aa  a  bel- 
fry. High  towering  in  the  midst  is  the  dome,  resting  upon  a  circular  tower,  with 
two  galleriea  running  roand  it.  At  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  apparently,  but  not  re- 
ally aupported  by  it,  ia  a  lantern,  aurronnded  with  columna  of  the  Cormthian  order, 
■armoODted  by  a  ball  and  etom,  richly  gilt-  Between  the  dome  and  the  Iant«ru  ii 
aoother  gallery,  the  balnitradea  of  which  are  richly  gilt  At  the  western  front  ii  a 
porth  fifty  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  leading  to  a  veatibule  fifty  feet  aqaare. 

The  body  of  thei^oreb  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  two  aide  aialea,  decorated  with 
pilaater*  supporting  lemieirculBr  arches;  and  on  each  side  of  the  porch  and  teatibule 
M  ■  passage  which  leads  directly  to  the  corresponding  aisles.  The  choir  is  similarly 
dispoaed  with  its  central  division  and  side  aisles.  Over  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  ehoir  ia  a 
Latin  intcription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — "  Beneath  lies  Chnstopher 
"Wren,  the  builder  of  this  church,  of  this  city,  who  lived  upwards  of  ninety  yean, 
not  for  himnelf.  bnt  for  the  public  good.  Reader,  wonldst  thoDwarch  out  hia  moan- 
meat  I    Look  aroUDdl" 
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Around  the  base  of  the  truncated  cone  is  a  handsome  balustrade,  called  the 
"  Whispering  Gallery,"  from  the  fact  that  the  slightest  whisper  uttered  against  the 
wall  on  one  side  will  be  heard  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  point  diagonally  opposite. 
From  this  gallery  the  best  view  is  obtained  of  the  general  effect  of  the  interior. 

From  the  whispering  gallery  the  visitor  ascends  to  the  stone  eallery,  which  sur- 
rounds the  extenor  dome  above  the  colonnade;  and  from  this  elevation,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  clear,  the  view  around  is  magnificent  The  staircase  above  this,  tak- 
ing a  zig-zaff  course  within  the  outer  roof,  is  very  steep  and  narrow,  and  somewhat 
dark ;  yet  there  is  much  to  repay  the  trouble  of  the  ascent. 

Around  the  top  of  the  dome  externally,  there  is  a  railed  gallery,  called  the  "  Gold- 
en Gallery ,**  from  which  there  is  a  more  extended  view  than  that  previously  obtained 
of  the  busy  world  beneath.  If  the  visitor's  head  is  steady  enough  to  master  the  feel- 
ing  of  gidainess,  which  overpowers  most  people  at  so  great  an  elevation,  and  makes 
them  feel  that  the  only  pleasure  of  goinff  up  is  the  pleasure  of  coming  down  affain, 
he  may  even  ascend  by  ladders  into  the  lantern  itself,  and  from  the  bull'e-eye  cham- 
ber, extend  his  survey  far  into  the  country  on  either  side. 

When  the  visitor  has  reached  the  buirs-eye  chamber,  it  will  not  cost  him  much  ad- 
ditional exertion  of  courage  to  mount  into  the  ball  which  crowns  the  lantern.  It  is 
six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  capacious  enough  to  contain  eight  persons  with 
ease.  The  weight  gf  it  is  said  to  be  five  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  The  cross, 
which  is  solid,  weighs  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  From  the 
level  of  the  ground  to  the  highest  elevation  of  the  cross,  the  distance  is  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet 

The  towers  or  steeples,  forming  part  of  the  western  front,  serve,  one  pa  the  belfry, 
and  the  other  as  the  clock  tower.  The  clock  beats  dead  sounds.  The  length  of  the 
pendulum  is  fourteen  feet,  and  the  weight  at  its  extremity  is  equal  to  one  cwt  The 
great  bell,  in  the  southern  campanile,  is  said  to  weigh  four  tons  and  a  quarter,  and  is 
ten  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  these  words  inscribed  on  it  "  Richard  Phelps  made  me, 
1716."  This  bell  is  never  tolled  except  at  the  deaths  and  funerals  of  members  of  the 
royal  family,  or  the  bishops  and  lord  mayors  of  London. 


Westminster  Abbet,  originally  attached  to  a  monastery  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  was  founded  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  early  in 
the  seventh  Century ;  but,  being  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was 
rebuilt  by  King  Edgar,  in  958.  Edward  the  Confessor  again  rebuilt  it, 
1065,  and  the  Pope  Nicholas  constituted  it  as  a  place  of  inauguration  of 
the  Kings  of  England.  The  present  edifice,. however,  was  chiefly  the 
work  of  modern  times.  The  west  front  and  the  great  window  were 
built  by  Richard  III  and  Henry  VII ;  and  it  was  the  latter  monarch 
who  commenced  the  magnificent  chapel  which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
was  completed  by  his  son,  the  eighth  Henry.  The  two  western  towers, 
very  beautiful,  but  singularly  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
were  erected,  altered,  and  completed  from  designs  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  structure  is  grand  in  the  extreme — perhaps 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  any  Gothic  edifice  in  the  kingdom  ;  while 
in  its  details  it  presents  a  rich  field  of  beautiful  variety,  almost  every 
period  of  Gothic  architecture  being  illustrated  in  one  part  or  other. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Abbey  are,  from  east  to  west,  including  Henry 
VII's  Chapel,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet ;  from  north  to  south, 
two  hundred  feet;  height  of  the  nave,  one  hundred  and  one  feet;  height 
from  the  choir  to  the  lantern,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  height 
of  the  western  towers,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  Divine  ser- 
vice is  performed  every  day  at  ten  a.m.,  and  three  p.m.  Then  the  choir 
is  open. 

42 
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Wittmituttr  Abbey. 
It  woultl  require  a  volume  to  give  a  deacription  of  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
in  thiB  consecrated  gpot,  the  following,  however,  is  a  selection  ; 

Ueniy  Vll'i  mignificent  i;h«pel,  whioh  adjoine  the  eiut  end  of  the  «bbey  chnreb, 
knd  commaaicKtes  «ith  the  body  bf  h  flight  of  steps,  wu  erected  hj  Ueorj  (at  an 
«xp<nM  Of  £11,000,  eaufti  to  £200,000  in  our  time,)  u  a  place  of  eepulture  for  bimMlf 
and  family  1  and  till  the  reiga  of  Charles  I,  no  pergone  but,  the  blood-royal  were  al- 
lowed to  be  ioteired  there. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  vithin  a  icreen,  near  the  east  end,  ii  the  m^pillcent 
tomb  of  H«nry  and  his  Queen,  by  Toirifriano,  which  iraa  eiecuted  by  •fecial  centraot 
for  £1,600.  The  figures  of  tba  deceased  lie  upon  the  tomb  with  their  handi  raiMd 
aa  in  prayer;  these  stataea  are  of  cast  copper,  and  trere  once  resplendent  vith  gild- 
ing, butare  now  much  discolored.  The  pedeBtal  is  principally  of  black  marble.  On 
the  angles  of  the  tomb  are  small  angels  seated,  and  at  tbe  ends  are  the  royal  anna 
and  qDarterinos. 

The  east  end  of  the  side  aisles  is  formed  into  beantiM  little  ehapsls,  before  which 
were  formerly  elegant  soreens.  Among  the  many  monumeuta  here  we  will  only  nei^ 
tion  the  following: — 

One  to  the  memor^of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  to  the  Cocntoss  of  Richmond,  mother 
of  Henry  Til:  to  John  Sheffield,  and  Geoi^  Villien,  Ihikes  of  Buckingham;  nobla 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Qneen  Eliubeth,  erected  by  James  I ;  and  a  momuneni 
to  tbe  memory  of  Senersl  Monk,  Dake  of  Albemarle,  by  9cheem^er. 

Henry  Vs  Cbapel  contains  the  magniSoent  tomb  of  that  glorious  and  warlike 
princa  On  the  tomb  are  bis  effigies,  formerly  eorerKd  witb  silver,  which  caused  tha 
head  to  be  stolen  during  the  disorders  of  the  Refomiation.  Models  of  the  lAbef 
and  of  several  churches  m  London,  are  likewise  deposited  in  this  chapeL 

A  large  1«ble-monument  to  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  o/  Eietei  (d.  1622.)  He  is  repre- 
sented in  his  robes,  having  bis  Srst  wife  on  his  right  side,  and  on  his  left  •  vacant 
place  for  his  second  wife ;  which  she  expreasly  forbid  by  her  will,  her  pride  not  sof- 
fering  her  to  t«ka  a  place  on  his  left  side. 

A  Toftj  and  magnificent  monument,  by  Bacon,  to  Lord  Chathairi  fd.  IY7B.)  A  lieh 
pediment  supports  Britannia;  on  her  right  hand  is  Ocean,  an  ber  left  Earth,  whow 
aountenancea  are  expressive  of  sorrow  at  tbe'losa  of  this  great  statesman.  Above 
tbeee  are  the  figures  of  Prudence  and  Fortitude.  At  ths  top  is  a  full-length  figure  of 
his  lordship,  in  parliamentary  robes. 
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In  the  area,  behind  the  ohoir  on  the  rii^ht,  is  a  monnment,  t>y  Moore,  to  Lord  log- 
onier,  (d.  1770.)  The  principal  figure  is  History,  resting  on  a  sepulchral  urn,  who 
points  to  a  scroll  whereupon  are  recorded  the  ten  chief  battles  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself.  On  the  base  of  the  urn  is  his  lordship's  portrait  in  profile.  Behind 
History  is  a  pyramid,  and  on  the  top  of  it  his  lordship's  crest  Above  are  the  medal- 
lions of  Qneen  Anne,  George  I,  II,  and  III,  under  whom  he  served  seventy  years;  as 
also  a  medallion  of  Britannia. 

Opposite  is  a  monnment  by  Wilton,  erected  by  Parliament  to  Major-general  Wolfe, 
a  brave  officer,  who,  after  snrmountinff  innumerable  obstacles  in  the  conquest  of 
Quebec,  received  a  ball  in  his  breast,  and  expired  in  the  moment  of  victory  (1769.) 

Monument  to  David  Garrick,  the  eminent  actor  (d.  1769.)  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
with  their  relative  attributes,  are  acknowledging  the  actor's  superior  power  of  calling 
forth  and  supporting  the  characters  of  the  ereat  Shakspeare,  which  is  expressed  by 
Garrick's  removing  the  curtain  which  conceded  the  bara  and  showing  his  medallioiL 

South  Aide, — ^A  small  monument  in  white  marble,  to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  the  eminent 
divine.  His  bust  supported  by  Genii,  whose  countenances  express  a  pleasing  satis- 
faction. 

Monument  to  Major  John  Andre ;  executed  in  America  as  a  spy,  daring  the  unhappy 
troubles  in  that  country  in  1780.  It  is  composed  of  a  sarcophagus,  elevated  on  a  pe- 
destal. On  the  front.  General  Washington  is  represented  in  his  tent  at  the  time  ne 
received  the  report  of  the  court-martial  which  tried  Major  Andre.  A  flag  of  truce 
from  the  British  army  is  likewise  seen,  with  a  letter  to  the  Genersl  to  treat  for  the 
Major's  life,  which  was  unsuocessfuL  He  is  here  represented  as  going  with  great  for- 
titude to  meet  his  doom. 

Monument  to  the  memory  of  William  Haigrave,  Esq.,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  (d. 
1768,)  by  Roubiliac  The  resurrection  is  represented  by  a  Dody  rising  from  a  sarco- 
phagus. A  contest  between  Time  and  Death ;  Time  proves  victorious,  and  by  break- 
ug  his  antagonist's  dart,  divests  him  of  his  power,  and  tumbles  him  down ;  tae  King 
of  Terrors  o&ops  his  crown  from  his  head.  In  the  clouds  is  a  cherub  sounding  the 
last  trumpet 

A  magnificent  monument  to  Admiral  Tyrrdl,  (d.  1766,)  br  Bead.  The  device  is 
from  the  burial  service :  "  When  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead."  An  angel  descend- 
ing is  sounding  the  last  trumpet,  while  the  Admiral  is  rising  from  the  sea  behind  a 
large  rock,  on  which  are  placed  his  arms,  with  emUeros  of  valor.  Prudence,  and  Jus- 
tice. The  background  represents  darkness.  The  separation  of  the  cloud  discovers 
the  celestial  light,  and  a  choir  of  eherubims  singing  praises  to  the  Almighty ;  over  tho 
rock,  at  a  vast  distance,  the  sea  and  clouds  seem  to  join.  Hope  is  on  the  top  of  the 
rock,  extending  her  hand  to  receive  the  admiral  Hibernia  leans  on  a  globe  lamnet- 
ing  his  loss. 

The  monument  to  the  great  William  Pitt,  (d.  1806,)  by  Westmacott,  is  over  the 
great  west  door.  He  is  represented  in  liis  robes,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
On  the  ri^ht,  History  is  recording  the  acts  of  his  administration — while  Anarchy,  on 
his  left,  lies  subdued  and  chained  at  his  feet  This  monument  was  erected  by  the  na- 
tion, and  cost  £6,800. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  a  fine  monument  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Td.  1726,)  by 
Rysbrach.  The  phrlosoi^er  is  represented  in  a  recumbent  posture,  restmg  his  nc^ht 
arm  on  four  folios,  "Divinity,  Chronology,  Optics,  and  PhiL  Prin.  Matth.,''and  pomt- 
ing  to  a  scroll  supported  by  a  winged  cherubun.  Above  is  a  globe  projecting  from  a 
pjramid  behind,  whereon  is  delineated  the  course  of  the  comet  in  1680,  with  the 
signs,  constellations,  and  planets.  On  this  globe  sits  a  figure  of  Astronomy,  with  her 
book  closed,  in  a  very  composed  and  pensive  mood.  Beneath  is  a  very  curious  bas- 
relief,  representing  the  labors  in  whicn  Sir  Isaac  chiefly  employed  his  tmie — as  disco- 
vering^ the  eause  of  gravitation,  settling  the  principle  of  light  and  colors,  and  reducing 
the  coinage  to  a  determined  standard.  The  device  of  weighing  the  sun  by  a  stee£ 
yard  is  bold  and  striking;  and  the  whole  monument  has  been  much  praised. 

There  is  an  expressive  monument  "  ordered  by  the  Province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,''  ID  memory  of  Lord  Howe,  who  was  killed  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  In  the  pavement,  two  pieces  of  bluish  marble,  a  foot  square, 
denote  the  resting-place  of  Dr.  SamuelJohnson,  and  Thomas  Campbell, 
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author  of  the  "  Pteaeureg  of  Hope."  Garrick,  Sheridan,  and  othen, 
are  also  buried  in  frout  of  Shakeapeare's  monument,  Chie  of  iho 
inost  striking  emblems  depicted,  ia  on  a  monument  of  J.  G.  Night- 
ingale and  his  wife  :  Death  is  represented  aa  slyly  stealing  from  the 
tomb,  aiming  his  unerring  dart  at  the  dying  wife  dasped  to  the  bosom  of 
her  husband,  who  is  struck  with  horror  and  despair  at  his  approach. 

The  Abbey  is  said  to 
contain  neariy  five  hundred 
moDumenta  of  illustrious 
persona,  such  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Lord  ChalhaiD, 
Wilberforce,  Major  Andnt, 
Canning,  Dr.  Watts,  ace. 
Sec.  Some  of  the  tombs  of 
the  monarchs  in  the  Abbey 
are  about  six  hundred  years 
old.  A  modem  one,  how- 
ever, amonf;  them,  is  that 
erected  by  Louis  Phillippe, 
king  of  France,  in  memory 
of  his  brother.  The  Po^'t 
Comer,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesring  spot  within  this 
venerable  building.  The 
walls  here  are  so  crowded, 
that  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  assign  places  for  the  more 
modem  poets.  Shakspeare's 
monument,  which  has  been 
so  much  admired,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  en- 
graving. The  poet  who 
"  wrote  not  so  much  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time,"  is  re- 
Shai.p^^.  M<^«,^.  W<:^,inatr  Abb«,.  presented  by  a  standing 
fiKure,  leaning  gracefully  on 
a  pile  of  books  reared  on  a  pedestal,  in  front  of  which,  is  a  pendant  scroll 
inscribed  with  that  well-known  and  sublime  passage  from  the  Tempest ; 

"  The  cloudMJspt  towers,  the  gorgeous  p»lace«, 
The  Bolemn  temples,  tlie  Bretl  eEoba  it«lf, 
Tea,  •!!  tUt  it  mheriw,  shsll  duK.We, 
And  like  tbe  buel«M  fabric  of  s  vitioD, 
L«STe  not  a  vreck  bebind  !  " 
At  the  angles  of  the  pedestal  are  heads  in  alto-relievo,  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, Henry  V.  and  Richard  III,  and  on  the  left  side  are  grouped  a 
dagger,  mask,  and  chaplet.     The  poet  U  arrayed  in  the  dress  of  his  times, 
and  on  a  small  marble  tablet,  over  his  head,  is  his  name,  &c„  in  metal 


Nt»  Soyal  Exchangt,  London. 

Tlie  New  Rot«l  Exchange  was  opened  in  great  state  by  Q,ueen 
Victoria,  October  28,  1844.  It  is  built  entirely  of  stone  ;  the  ex- 
treme length,  east  and  west,  being  three  hundred  and  eight  feet. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  portico  of  eight  Corinthian  columns ;  this  is 
the  principal  entrance.  On  the  frieze  of  the  portico  is  a  Latin  in- 
scription recording  the  foundation  of  the  original  building  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  its  restoration  in  the 
seventh  of  her  present  majesty  Victoria.  The  tympanum  of  the 
pediment  is  adorned  with  sculpture  by  Westmacott,  consisting  of 
allegorical  representations  of  trade,  commerce,  &c,,  and  in  this 
center  of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  world  is  seen  the  very 
appropriate  Scriptural  inscription,  "  The  earth  is  the  lord's  and 
the  fullness  thereof."  In  the  open  space  before  the  west,  stands  a 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  Chantrey, 
the  metal  of  which  is  that  of  some  of  the  guns  taken  by  the  Duke 
in  his  numerous  engagements. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  in  Comhill,  has  no  longer  the  prominence  aa  a 

fikce  for  the  meeting  uf  merchantB  it  once  bad.  By  the  Tarioua  eatab- 
iabmenta  which  have  branched  from  it,  and  alterations  in  the  mode  of 
doing  buaiaesa,  the  preaence  of  the  commercial  man  on  'Change  is  not 
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BO  imperative.  The  Stock  Exchange,  Lloyd's,  and  the  Com  Exchange, 
share  the  supremacy.  The  chief  business  is  now  the  negotiation  of 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The  Royal  Ex- 
change is  still,  as  when  founded  by  Gresham,  an  open  area  with  arcades 
around  it,  in  which  the  merchants  meet  Each  has  his  standing  where  he 
is  to  be  found,  or  where  he  makes  his  appointments,  and  the  Rothschilds 
take  their  place  near  a  pillar  as  their  father  did.  The  chief  time  of 
business  is  afler  three  o'clock. 


The  Corn  Exchanoe,  in  Mark  Lane,  is  now  the  greatest  com  market 
in  the  world.  The  market  was  formerly  held  on  Cornhili,  and  afterwards 
at  Bear  Quay.  The  first  Corn  Exchange  was  built  in  1747.  The 
agents  for  sales  are  the  corn-factors,  each  of  whom  has  a  stand  or  desk, 
in  which  are  samples  of  corn.  There  is  no  qualification  for  a  corn-factor. 
Besides  the  corn-factors,  there  are  farmers,  millers,  bakers,  merchants, 
and  many  speculators.  The  latter  make  this  an  arena  for  gambling  as 
they  do  the  markets  for  produce  and  stocks.  The  market  days  are 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday ;  but  Monday  is  the  great  day,  the 
hours  from  ten  till  three.  When  there  were  variable  and  fixed  duties 
on  corn,  the  dealers  carried  on  various  operationf  lor  running  up  the 
the  prices,  as  tlie  '*  average  "  price  of  the  market  either  regulated  the 
duty,  or  determtniad,  if  above  a  certain  rate,  that  corn  should  come  in 
free.  TiU  lately  there  used  to  be  speculations  on  the  variations  of  price 
in  local  markets,  but  the  electric  telegraph  now  makes  the  morning 
prices  known  over  the  country  before  nightfall.  The  Mark  Lane  Ex» 
press,  appearing  on  Monday  evening,  is  the  chief  organ  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  the  crops  and  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
Seeds  are  sold  in  the  market,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  many  agents 
for  the  supply  of  millwork  and  agricultural  implements. 


The  Coal  Exchanoe,  in  Thames  street,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  institu. 
tions  of  London.  Hitherto  coal  has  been  brought  by  sea,  chiefly  from 
the  Northumbrian  shores,  the  railways  not  having  yet  organized  the 
means  of  transit.  The  consumption  approaches  three  millions  of  tons 
yearly,  and  gives  rise  to  vast  transactions.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care 
of  the  corporation  to  prevent  it,  attempts  are  made  to  keep  back  from 
market,  and  otherwise  interfere  with  the  price  of  coals,  which  has  oflen 
been  kept  up  by  the  coal  owners  at  an  extravagant  rate* 


The  Stock  Exchange  has  entrances  from  Bartholomew-lane,  Thread- 
needle-street,  and  Throgmorton-street.  The  busiaess  of  dealing  in  securi- 
ties was  separated  from  banking  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, and  the  market  was  held  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Sweetings  Alley, 
(hence  *' jobbing  in  the  Alley,")  at  Jonathan's  Coflee  House,  and  in  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Bank.  In  1801,  a  separate  building  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription on  the  spot  already  named.  The  transactions  are  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  three  branches  called  houses,  the  English,  (for  stocks  and  ex- 
chequer bills,)  the  foreign,  (for  stocks,)  and  the  railway,  or  share  mark- 
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et.  The  business  consists  of  two  kinds,  genuine  and  speculative,  and  is 
for  money  or  for  time.  The  members  are  of  two  classes,  brokers  and 
jobbers.  The  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  are  subjected  to  a  more 
severe  system  of  internal  discipline  and  police  than  any  carried  out  else- 
where  by  the  government,  though  they  act  in  defiance  of  the  government 
and  the  city.  The  committee  chosen  by  the  members  has  great  power 
in  questions  of  discipline.  As  no  member  is  allowed  to  be  a  partner  in 
other  trading  pursuits,  losses  to  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
from  each  6ther  are  neither  many  nor  heavy.  Their  losses  are  from 
without  A  fund  for  decayed  members  is  liberally  supported,  and  they 
are  munificent  contributors  to  public  charities.  The  brokers  are  not 
expected  to  carry  on  business  on  their  own  account,  and  they  act  for  the 
public.  There  are  very  few  of  them  licensed  brokers,  and,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  brokers,  they  do  not  declare  their  principals.  They  therefore 
become  liable  for  the  speculations  and  defalcations  of  principals  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  jobbers  are  capitalists,  who  buy  and  sell.  A 
jobber  in  consols  keeps  on  hand  a  stock  of  consols,  and  is  always  ready 
to  buy  and  sell  for  the  turn  of  the  market,  which  is  a  comthission  or  dif- 
ference allowed  to  him.  Parties  finding  their  sales  are  charged  lower 
than  the  top  price  oflen  think  they  have  been  cheated,  whereas  the  top 
price  is  the  jobbers'  selling  price.  This  turn  on  consols  is  only  an  eighth 
per  cent.,  but  on  shares  in  little  demand,  or  of  doubtful  value,  it  is  very 
much  higher.  The  quotation  of  consols  96}  and  f ,  expresses  the  buying 
and  selling  price  of  the  jobber.  The  jobber  buys  and  sells  in  any  re- 
quired quantity,  thereby  saving  time  and  trouble  to  the  broker  and  cus- 
tomer. Besides  transactions  lor  money,  under  the  plea  of  time  being 
required  for  the  transfer  and  delivery  of  stock  and  shares,  certain  times 
are  named  called  *'  account  days  **  for  settling  the  transactions.  For 
shares  these  days  are  twice  a  month.  The  gamblers  take  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  to  speculate  for  the  "  account,"  making  bargains  and 
sales  without  delivery  of  stock  or  payment  of  cash,  until  the  account 
day,  when  the  **  differences  "  are  settled  in  money,  or  continued  till  the 
next  account.  Those  attempting  to  run  up  prices  are  called  "  bulls," 
and  those  running  them  down,  "  bears."  Money  is  lent  by  capitalists  to 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  on  securities  until  the  *'  account  day," 
when  the  loan  is  stopped  or  continued,  the  securities  altered,  and  the  in- 
terest readjusted.  The  foreign  market  is  chiefly  engaged  in  speculative 
transactions  in  the  dubious,  Spanish,  and  other  stocks,  but  London  is  the 
pay  place  for  Portuguese,  Brazilian,  Chilian.  Mexican,  Danish,  Greek, 
and  other  stocks,  which  are  largely  held.  In  1845,  railway  shares  gave 
rise  to  a  large  business  in  the  Hall  of  Commerce  and  the  Auction  Mart, 
principally  carried  on  by  "  outsidei's,"  or  persons  of  bad  character, 
named  "  stags."  Numbers  of  young  men  become  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  without  any  legitimate  object,  and  by  continued  speculation 
dissipate  their  fortunes  in  a  few  years,  as  the  brokers'  and  jobbers'  com- 
mission must  in  the  long  run  eat  up  the  whole.  The  names  of  defaulters 
on  the  settling  days  are  chalked  on  a  black  board,  and  this  is  the  cere- 
mony of  exclusion.  Differences  between  members  are  arbitrated  by 
the  committee,  and  litigation  is  thus  avoided.  The  committee  likewise 
assist  in  winding  up  the  estates  of  defaulters.  No  strangers  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  those  who  attempt  it  seldom 
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get  out  without  iDJury.     Lists  are  daily  published  of  the  prices  of  stocks 
and  shares,  and,  twice  a  week,  of  bullion  and  the  foreign  exchanges. 

Lloto's  Rooks,  over  the  Royal  Exchange,  is  the  great  center  for  all 
relating  to  shipping.  One  room  is  devoted  to  underwriters,  that  ia,  to 
those  who  assure  shipping,  and  another  to  merchants.  Kfany  of  the  sub. 
scribers  are  merchants  and  iihipbrokers,  others  go  merely  to  read  the 
papers.  The  captains'  room  is  for  the  use  of  masters  of  merchantmen ; 
here  is  kept  Lloyd's  Register  of  shipping,  and  the  books  containing  th« 
daily  accounts  of  the  moTementa  and  casualties  of  shipping.  The  com. 
mittee  give  rewards  to  English  and  foreigners,  who  render  services  to 
ships  in  distress ;  and  in  the  war  time,  they  raised  a  Patriotic  Fund  for 
iho  reward  and  relief  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves on  behalf  of  the  mercantile  and  national  interests. 


BritUh  Jfuwttm. 
The  BftiTisH  Mnseim  is  a  national  collection  of  antiquities, 
specimens  in  minerals  and  natural  history,  books,  prints,  &c., 
which  had  its  origin  in  1763,  in  a  direction  left  by  Sir  Hans  Sloan, 
in  his  will,  that  his  museum,  which  had  cost  him  £50,000,  should 
be  offered  to  the  nation  for  £20,000,  on  condition  that  Parliament 
purchased  a  house  sufficiently  commodious  for  it.  The  proposal 
was  accepted,  and  the  Harleian  MSS.,  and  the  Cottonian  and  other 
collections  of  books  were  soon  added.  From  this  period  to  the 
present  time,  the  collections  have  been  increasing  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  individuals  and  Parliamentary  grants.  Immense  additions 
have  also  been  made  to  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  copy-right 
act,  by  which  every  publisher  is  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty, 
to  deliver  to  the  British  Museum,  a  copy  of  every  new  book,  pam- 
phlet, and  newspaper.  The  library  contains  about  kalf  a  million 
of  volumes,  and  40,000  manuscripts,  and  is  visited  by  about  70,000 
readers  during  each  year. 

The  Gallert  of  Antkittities  was  first  opened  as  a  separate  de- 
partment in  1807.     It  contains  monuments  from  Egypt,  Pompeii, 
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and  H^dolaneiim,  and  is  of  the  most  extensive  and  yaluable  ih 
Europe*  The  Nineveh  Gallery  contains  the  highly  interesting  re- 
mains discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  a  vast  building  upon  a  mound^ 
at  Nimroud,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Mosool,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  There  appears  to  be  no  question  but  that  these 
lemains  are  of  a  date  before  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  who  reigned 
about  2,560,  and  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  invaded  Jerusalem. 
One  of  these  figures  in  the  collection  is  in  the  form  of  a  colossal 
winged,  human-headed  lion  from  the  portal  of  the  door  of  a  cham- 
ber, of  the  north-west  palace,  '<  The  first  was  like  a  lion  and  had 
eagle's  wings,"  Daniel  vii.  4.  This  colossal  image  was  transported 
from  Nimroud  to  London  at  a  great  expense,  and  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  identical  figures  described  by  the  ancient  prophet.  It 
is  carved  in  the  first  style  of  Assyrian  workmanship. 

The  annexed  engraving  shows  the  colossal 
figure,  in  the  Nineveh  Gallery,  of  the  king 
walking ;  his  right-hand  being  supported  by 
a  staff,  and  his  left  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.  The  whole  figure  is  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  is  well  finished.  The  orna- 
ments upon  the  drapery  are  most  elaborately 
carved.  There  is  also  in  the  collection  a 
colossal  eagle-headed  figure  of  the  god  Nis- 
roch,  another  of  the  fish-god  Dagon,  also 
many  others  of  priests,  warriors,  horsemeUi 
chariots,  6c^, 


Auyrian  King. 


The  sculptures  in  the  Elgin  Sahon,  were  taken,  in  1804,  from 
temples  in  Athens,  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
and  purchased  by  the  British  Parliament  for  £35,000.  They 
comprise  the  chief  sculptured  ornament  from  the  Parthenon,  built 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  460  years  B.  C.  The  monuments  in  the 
Egyptian  Saloon  were  chiefly  brought  from  Thebes  and  Memphis^ 
and  show  sculptures  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel.  There 
is  also  a  great  variety  of  fossil  remains,  minerals,  d^. 


The  Bank  of  England  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  it  is 
a  low  but  extensive  pile  covering  about  eight  acres.  The  archi- 
tecture is  rich,  but  rather  remarkable ;  there  being,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  small  portion  over  the  south  entrance,  no  windows 
on  the  exterior.     It  has  an  air  of  solidity,  becoming  the  place  of 
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deposit  of  the  wealth  of  a  great  nation,  which  generally  includes 
£18,000,000  of  gold  coin  or  bullion.  Here  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  government  securities  is  made  at  stated  periods  of  the 
year.  This  bank,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  founded  in  1694. 
Banking  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  decline  of  the 
Lombards,  was  carried  on  in  London  by  the  goldsmiths  as  a  part 
of  their  business  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  chief  seat 
has  been  for  hundreds  of  years  in  Lombard-street,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  money  lenders  is  further  commemorated  by  the 
arms  of  Lombardy,  their  country,  being  still  the  ensigns  of  the 
pawnbrokers,  in  the  fonn  of  three  golden  balls. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  in  London  is  now  restricted  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  though  formerly  goldsmiths'  notes  circulated. 
The  ordinary  banking  business  of  taking  care  of  money,  and  lend- 
ing it  out,  is  carried  on  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  private  bank- 
ers, and  the  joint-stock  companies.  It  may  be  said  that  the  great 
end  of  London  banking  is  to  economize  coin  by  using  it  as  little 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Gilbart  stateB,  that  the  first  "  ran**  in  the  history  of  banking  in  England  ocenr- 
red  in  1667,  twentY^Beven  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyter,  had  taken  Sheerness,  and  had  sent  his  vice-admiral. 
Van  Ghent,  np  the  Medway  to  destroy  Chatham.  The  greatest  alarm  prevailed 
in  London ;  and  we  learn  from  Pepy's  "  Diarv/*  that  confUsion  and  imbecility  pre- 
vailed in  the  councils  of  the  government  The  citizens  ran  to  their  goldsmiths  or 
bankers  to  withdraw  their  money.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  restore  confidence. 
There  was  another  extraordinary  *'run''  in  1745,  on  the  Bank  of  England,  when  the 
army  of  the  Pretender  was  rapidly  marching  on  the  metropolis.  A  public  meeting 
was  held,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  merchants  signed  a  declaration  expressing  their 
readiness  to  take  bank-notes.  At  that  critical  period  the  bank  paid  cash  in  silver, 
instead  of  gold,  to  gain  time.  A  still  more  remarkable  "  run,**  ft'om  the  consequences 
which  it  produced,  was  in  1797.  Fears  of  foreign  invasion  prevailed,  the  government 
required  money,  and  public  confidence  was  shaken.  On  Saturday,  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1797,  there  was  only  £1,270,000  in  coin  and  bullion  remaining  in  the  coffers 
of  the  bank.  On  Monday  an  order  in  council  was  distributed  among  the  crowd  a»> 
sembled  at  the  bank  to  demand  gold,  intimating  that  government  had  exempted  the 
bank  from  payments  in  cash.  It  was  then  that  not^  for  so  small  a  sum  as  one 
pound  were  authorized  to  be  issued.  The  restriction  of  cash  payments  continued  dnr- 
ingthe  long  and  expensive  war. 

The  bank  made  an  effort  to  return  to  cash  payments  from  1817  to  1819:  but  it 
was  not  till  the  first  of  May,  1821,  that  payments  in  s{)ecie  legally  and  permanently 
commenced.  Since  that  time,  except  for  a  short  period  at  the  end  of  1825,  Bank 
of  England  notes  under  five  pounds  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
ultimately  all  bank  notes  under  five  pounds  were  prohibited  throughout  England. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  what  is  termed  the  "panic"  of  1825.  The 
**  run  **  on  the  Bank  of  England  was  the  greatest  that  had  taken  place  since  1797.  In 
April  or  May,  1 825,  the  bank  had  about  ten  millions  of  bullion,  and  by  November  it 
was  reduced  to  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  During  the  **  run,"  gold 
was  handed  over  when  called  for,  in  bags  of  twenty-five  sovereigns  each.  But  at 
that  critical  time,  says  a  bank  director,  **  bullion  came  in,  and  the  mint  coined ;  they 
worked  double  tides — ^in  short,  they  were  at  work  ni^ht  and  day :  we  were  perpetu- 
ally receiving  gold  from  abroad,  and  coin  from  the  mint" 


One  of  the  chief  attractions  and  proudest  boasts  of  this  capital 
is  its  splendid  parks.     The  three  parks  of  earliest  formation — 
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namely,  Hyde-park,  St.  James's-park,  and  the  Green-park — which 
date  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIH,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
confiscations  of  church  property  then  made. 

J^fdt  Park  U  mtaated  at  the  weftem  extremity  of  the  metropolis,  between  the  roads  leading  to  Ken- 
■iogton  and  Uzbridge-^^  former  a  condnuacion  of  Piccadjllv,  the  latter  of  Oxford-street.  I'his  park 
d»*hves  its  name  from  the  ancient  manor  of  Hida.  which  belonged  to  the  monastenr  of  8t  Peter,  at 
Westminster,  tilliu  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII it  became  the  property  of  the  crown.  It  originttlly  con- 
taioed  about  6:20  acres ;  bat,  bj  incluauig  and  ukiog  part  of  it  into  Kinstngton  Gardens,  and  t:^  other 

Eanti  of  land  tor  bailding  on,  between  Park  lane  aud  Uyde  Park  corner,  it  has  been  reduced  to  tluree 
lodred  and  ninety-four  acres.  At  tlie  south-east  corner  of  the  park  is  Aspley  House,  the  mansion  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  beside  it  is  a  hHUdsome  Ionic  screen  or  gateway :  directly  opposite  which, 
on  the  north,  is  a  statue  of  Achilles,  by  Westm«eutt,  erected,  in  l«2i,  **  by  the  ladies  ot  ''-»»gl«ind  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  brare  eompanions  in  arms."  The  sheet  of  water  termed  the  Serpen- 
tine ttiver  was  formed  by  Queen  Caroline,  in  1730,  by  enlMTglng  the  bed  of  liie  stream  which  runs 
thmngh  Bayswnter  into  Kensington  Gardens.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  crosses  this  water,  skirting 
Kensington  Gardens.  It  is  much  frequented— in  summer  for  bathing,  and  in  winter  fur  skating,  but  is 
dangerous  in  parts.  On  the  north  side  are  two  powder  magazinea,  and  a  station-houw  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Humane  Society,  for  the  recorery  of  persons  supposed  to  be  drowned.  On  the  south  side  ar« 
the  barracks  of  the  Horse  Guards.  Every  afternoon  during  the  season  this  park  is  crowded  with 
fashionable  company,  in  splendid  equipages  or  on  horseback ;  Kinsinglon  Gardens  being,  during  tiie 
same  hours,  crowded  with  pedestrians,  a  military  band  playing  for  certain  hours  on  appointed  days  of 
the  week. 

Sl  Jamuf*  P  'rk,  which,  it  wiH  be  seen,  is  situated  at  a  Tery  low  IotoL  was  nothing  better  than  a  mo- 
rass till  the  time  of  Henry  VIU,  who,  having  built  i}t.  James's  Palace,  had  it  inclosed  and  liud  out  in  walk^ 
collecting  the  waters  into  a  reserrolr  or  pond.  It  wmS  afterwards  much  Improved  by  Charles  II,  who 
emplojrsa  Le  Notre  to  add  aeveral  fields,  to  plant  rows  of  limes,  and  to  lay  out  the  Mall,  which  is  half 
a  mile  in  length,  and  was  so  eall«d  irom  the  game  played  with  a  ball,  ca.led  **  a  malL'*  The  park  was 
much  improved  under  George  IV  and  William  IV,  the  water  being  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner, 
stocked  with  rare  aquatic  burds.  and  the  ground  planted  with  valuable  shrubs  and  flowers.  In  the 
Birdcage-Wrtlk,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  park,  extending  tmm  Storey's  gate  tt>  Buckingham 
Palace,  are  situated  the  WeUli4^n  Barracks  ibr  the  Foot  Guards. 

The  Oreen  Park  is  also  part  of  the  ground  inclosed  by  Henry  VUI,  a  ground  sloping  upwards  from 
the  St.  James's  Park  to  Piccadilly.  It  was  much  neglected  for  many  years,  but  has  lately  been  inter- 
sected wt&  walks,  which  are  a  great  convenience  for  foot  pasaengers  wishing  to  make  a  short  and 
agreeable  cut  from  Hyde-park  Corner  to  Pall  Mall  and  Charing-crosa. 

R»g9nt9  Park  is  a  spacious  inelosure,  on  the  north  side  of  the  motropolts,  at  the  top  of  Portland- 
place,  and  between  it  and  Hampstead.  It  is  nearly  of  a  cireular  form,  and  comprises  about  lour  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lusres.  It  was  laid  out  as  a  park  in  1813,  and  already  the  trees  and  shrubberies  have  a 
luxuriant  appearance.  The  ornament4l  water  is  superior  to  that  of  St,  James's ;  and  the  terraces  which 
surround  the  park  are  built  in  a  style  of  decorative  architecture  wtdch  adds  much  to  the  general  tMautj 
of  the  spot 

Vktoria  Parkt  Bethnal-green,  comprises  about  two  hundred  aorea,  purchased  and  laid  oat  under  an 
act  of  Paiiiament  obtained  about  ten  years  ago. 


The  Natiowal  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square,  originated  in  1823, 
in  the  purchase  by  government,  of  Angerstein's  collection  of  pic- 
tures for  £50,000.  Since  this  period  it  has  been  enriched  by 
private  gifts,  and  purchases  made  by  authority  of  Parliament,  one 
of  which  was  the  purchase  of  two  Corregios  from  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  for  £10,000.  The  collection  contains  some  of  the 
paintings  by  the  ancient  masters,  Reubens,  Vandyke,  Guido^ 
Poussin,  Claude,  Carracci,  with  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence^ 
and  many  others.  The  collection,  which  occupied  a  number  of 
rooms,  as  a  whole,  hardly  met  our  expectations.  In  many  of  the 
paintings  there  is  too  much  indistinctness  of  outline,  many  oi  the 
figures  are  too  indistinct,  or  thrown  too  much  into  the  shade ; 
some  were  too  highly  colored,  and  in  many  a  tawdry  color,  com- 
posed of  a  red  and  yellow  hue,  too  much  prevailed. 

There  were  two  or  three  allegorical  compositions,  one  of  which  was 
b  J  Reubens.  These,  with  most  of  the  attempts  of  the  kind  I  have  yet 
seen  are  quite  deficient  of  leaving  on  the  mind  any  definite  or  distinct 
idea  of  what  the  painter  would  represent    Even  when  these  q14  painters 
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would  represent  a  scriptural  scene,  they  are  quite  apt  to  make  some 
blunder,  showing  their  ignorance  of  the  Bible — giving  too  much  cause 
for  a  celebrated  divine  to  call  them  "  wretched  commentators/'  It  is 
questionable,  after  all  the  praise  given  to  the  ancient  masters,  whether 
they  have  excelled  our  modern  painters,  except  in  painting  the  female 
form.  I  have  no  where  seen  portraits  in  any  collection  more  life-like 
than  those  painted  by  Mr.  Jocelyn,  of  Connecticut.  Among  the  portraits 
in  the  National  Gallery  is  one  of  Rembrant,  said  to  have  been  painted 
by  himself.  It  is  certainly  one  of  superior  execution.  If  it  be  a  correct 
portrait,  (and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  so,)  it  is  to  all  appearance 
a  countenance  of  an  intemperate  man  who  had  undermined  aind  ruined 
his  constitution  by  beastly  excesses. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  collections  of  the  old  masters,  there  are  too 
many  naked  figures  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze.  Painting  is  indeed  a 
noble  art,  but  it  has  been  perverted,  like  many  other  gifts  given  by  our 
Creator.  Many  of  the  celebrated  painters  were  men  of  dissolute  habits, 
and  if  a  large  proportion  of  their  works  were  struck  out  of  existence, 
the  world  would  suffer  no  loss.  Instead  of  ministering  to  the  lower 
passions  of  our  nature,  if  the  painter  would  devote  his  energies  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  heroism  of  virtue,  his  art  would  becoiiie  ennobled.  In- 
stead of  representing  a  naked  Venus,  let  him  exhibit  a  Grace  Darling 
in  the  sublime  heroism  of  exposing  her  own  life  to  save  that  of  others. 
Instead  of  showing  up  the  bloody  exploits  of  some  warlike  bull-dog  for 
our  admiration,  let  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  or  the  philanthropist 
Voltemad  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  be  exhibited. 

The  Pantheon,  in  Oxford-street,  (originally  built  for  a  theater  or 
concert  room)  is  now  used  in  part  for  a  new  collection  of  painting^  by 
modern  artists,  all  of  which  are  for  sale.  As  works  of  art,  they  are  re- 
spectably executed,  and  the  morale  of  the  whole,  about  three  hundred 
in  number,  is  superior  to  most  collections  of  the  kind.  The  collection 
consists  of  landscapes,  domestic,  scriptural,  and  other  scenes ;  the  two 
most  prominent  paintings,  are  one  representing  the  evacuation  of  Parga 
by  its  Christian  mhabitants  during  the  Greek  revolution,  twenty-six  feet 
by  sixteen  ;  the  other,  an  emblematic  painting  entitled,  *'  Youth  stimu- 
lated to  Virtue.'*  The  first  shows  the  inhabitants  of  Parga  collecting 
the  remains  of  their  deceased  relatives  in  order  to  bum  them,  to  save 
them  from  insult  and  profanation  from  the  troops  of  Ali  Pacha,  who  are 
seen  in  the  distance.  The  emblematic  painting  is  as  to  its  design,  equal, 
if  not  auporior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  found  in  any  collection.  It  is 
easily  cofnprehended.  In  the  lower  part  two  youths  are  represented  as 
gazing  upwards  with  admiration,  while  a  messenger  of  fame  is  directing 
their  attention  to  the  goddess,  who  is  distributing  wreaths.  Philosophy 
and  poetry  appear  with  their  appropriate  emblems*  Above,  the  British 
worthies  appear  in  various  groupes.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vision 
appear  the  martyrs,  almost  lost  m  the  distant  glories  above :  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Edward,  and  other  virtuous  monarchs,  statesmen,  warriors, 
poets  and  philosophers,  in  their  appropriate  company,  their  portraits 
being  easily  recognized. 

There  wa»  also  in  the  collection  vhen  riuted,  a  series  of  paintingB,  iUustratinff  the 
Hod.  Mn.  Norton's  paibefci^  poems  of  the  sorrows  of  Rosane,  entitled,  "The  Vietim 
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of  SediietJDii."  Hie  Tarioiu  rt^pw  of  wreAckednem  which  follow  a  devktion  firom 
th«  path  of  yirtne  are  here  forcibly  depicted,  and  the  exhibition  of  these  scenes  can 
be  no  otherwise  than  salutary.  Attached  to  the  Pantheon,  is  a  bazaar  containing  a 
Tast  variety  of  fancy  articles  for  sale.  There  is  alio  an  aviary  and  a  collection  of 
planta. 


Madame  Tussaitd  &,  Son's  Exhibition  of  Wax  Figu&es,  &c., 
is  the  largest,  best,  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  It  was  first  opened  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  Paris,  in 
1772,  and  in  London  in  1802.  It  is  a  place  of  great  attraction, 
and  is  patronized  by  all  classes,  among  which  are  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  the  Nobility  and  Foreign  Ambassadors.  It 
occupies  a  number  of  apartments,  and  the  figures  appear  in  groups. 
The  first  group  in  the  Great  Room  represents  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  his  six  queens,  having  all  their  costumes,  jewelry,  &c., 
taken  from  authentic  sources.  This  consummate  villain  is  shown 
in  a  magnificent  suit  c^  armor,  worn  at  the  tournament  of  the  Field 
of  the  cloth  of  Gold.  His  queens,  two  of  whom  were  beheaded, 
are  represented  in  order,  Catherine,  of  Arragon,  Mary,  Jane  Sey- 
mour, Ann  Boleyne,  and  Catherine  Parr.  King  Edward  YI,  who 
died  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  are  in  the  same  room. 

In  the  second  group,  the  present  Royal  Family  are  all  represent- 
ed— the  Queen's  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  appears  m  a  beau- 
tiful Scotch  Highland  dress.  The  present  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
tall  and  elegant  in  person,  and  considered  at  the  head  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  appears  in  a  diplomatic  court  dress,  and  wearing  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  is  seen  near  the  Royal  personages.  The  Bishop 
of  London,  Yiscount  Hardinge,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Nicholas  I,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Lord  John 
Russel,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  some  others,  are  in  this  apartment. 

The  fourth  group  shows  the  most  celebrated  actors  in  the  late 
wars  of  Napoleon,  including  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
In  the  succeeding  groups  are  seen  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  John 
Knox,  Calvin,  Luther,  Joan  of  Arc,  Charles  I,  Louis  XVI,  his  wife 
Maria  Antoinette,  and  their  childbren;  Lord  Nelson,  and  all  the 
most  celebrated  characters  who  have  figured  in  modem  history. 
The  celebrated  infidel,  Voltaire,  is  represented  from  a  cast  taken 
from  his  face  two  months  previous  to  his  death. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  is  in  the  **  Gkildea 
Chamber"  containing  the  relics  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  which  cost 


yearn       _  . 

He  18  clothed  in  his  chasseur  uniform,  covered  with  the  identical  cloak 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  likeness  of  the  Emperor,  is  from 
the  original  cast  taken  from  his  &ce  by  Automarchi,  his  surgeon. 
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On  a\8TnaIl  table,  a  copy  of  the  one  on  wbicb  be  siffned  bis  abdication, 
are  placed  the  identical  sword  worn  and  used  by  Napoleon  during  his 
campaign  in  Egypt.  In  a  glass  case  is  seen  the  gold-repeating  watch 
of  the  Emperor,  his  ring,  handkerchief,  tooth-brush,  a  lock  of  his  hair^ 
&C.  In  another  glass  case  is  seen  the  counterpane  used  on  the  camp 
bed  on  which  Napoleon  died,  itained  itiih  his  blood.  In  the  second  room 
devoted  to  the  relics  of  the  Emperor,  is  bis  carriage  taken  at  Waterloo, 
purchased  by  the  authority  of  tne  British  Grovemment  from  the  Prince 
Regent  for  ,£2,600.  It  is  the  identical  carriage  in  which  he  made  the 
campaign  of  Russia.  It  was  captured  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  and 
sent  by  the  officer  who  took  it  to  the  Prince  Regent  It  is  so  fitted  up 
that  a  person  can  sleep  at  his  full  length,  there  are  drawers,  &c.,  with 
every  convenience  for  the  Emperor  to  take  his  meals,  also  a  place  for  bis 
secretary,  and  conveniences  for  writing.  There  are  also  in  this  apart- 
ment two  other  carriages,  one  made  at  Milan  in  1805,  and  the  other  used 
by  him  at  St.  Helena. 

Among  the  interesting  relics  seen  here,  is  the  coat  worn  by  Lord 
Nelson  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile — ^the  shoe  of  Pope  Pius  VI — the 
knife  with  which  Margaret  Nicholson  attempted  to  assassinate  George 
III — the  shirt  worn  by  Henry  IV,  of  France,  when  stabbed  by  Ravaillac 
the  £inatic.  The  stain  of  blood  which  issued  from  the  wound  is  still  to 
be  seen  upon  it.  This  relic  was  purchased  by  the  uncle  of  Madame 
Tussaud,  at  an  auction  of  the  valuable  effects  belonging  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin. 

The  Chamber  of  Morron,  ao  named  from  the  objects  and  figures  represented,  is  one 
of  the  deepest  interest  All  the  prominent  mnrderers  are  represented  in  the  dresses 
which  they  wore.  Among  these  are  the  figures  of  Burke,  and  his  accomplice  Hare, 
who  furnished  subjects  for  the  medical  students  at  Edingburgh,  by  decoying  poor 
persons  into  their  habitation,  smothering  them,  and  then  sold  their  bodies.  'Acre  is 
also  a  wax  fi^re  of  Marat,  taken  immediately  after  his  assassination  by  Charlotte 
Corday.  He  is  represented  as  in  a  bath — ^the  knife  is  seen  sticking  in  the  wound,  and 
the  blood  issuing  from  it  There  is  also  an  exact  copy  in  every  muticular  of  the  ori* 
ginal  guillotine,  as  made  by  Ouillotin,  the  inventor.  A  model  of  the  heads  of  Robes- 
pierre, Carrier,  and  other  Revolutionary  tyrants,  taken  immediately  after  they  were 
severed  from  their  bodies  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  spectator  of  this 
interesting,  though  shocking  spectacle,  feels  assured  that  he  beholds  before  him  the 
exact  lineaments  of  the  features  of  these  prominent  wretches  exactly  as  they  appeared 
immediately  after  their  execution,  with  the  clots  of  blood  upon  their  necks  where  they 
were  severed  by  the  guillotine. 

In  the  new  room,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  wax  figure  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
reposinff  under  a  splendid  canopy  of  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  on  his  tented  couch, 
covered  with  the  mantle  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  surrounded  by  the  embems  of  his 
dignity.  These  rooms  are  now  the  largest  in  £urope,  being  240  feet  long,  48  wide, 
and  60  high. 

Madame  Tussaud  left  France  in  1802,  and  from  that  period  exhibited  her  collections 
in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  nineteen 
years  in  Ix>ndon.  She  died  in  1850,  aged  ninety  years,  leaving  two  sons,  and  several 
grandchildren. 


The  Uotted  Service  Institution,  founded  in  1830,  by  members  of 
the  naval  and  military  profession,  has  a  very  interesting  collection  for 
various  scientific  and  general  interest,  mostly  of  a  military  character,  such 
as  models  of  fortifications,  various  weapons  of  war  of  all  nations,  objects 
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in  natural  history,  minerals,  Bcc*  In  the  collection  is  seen  the  sWOrd  of 
Gen.  Wolfe,  which  he  wore  when  he  was  killed  at  Quebec — the  sword 
of  Oliver  Gi;omwell — the  sash  which  was  used  in  carrying  Sir  John 
Moore,  when  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Corrunna,  and  also  used  in  lower- 
ing his  body  into  his  grave  in  the  Ramparts — a  cutlass  belonging  to  Capt. 
Cooke,  when  killed  by  the  savages — the  dress  which  the  Sultan  Tippo 
Saib  wore  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam — ^the  skeleton  of  the  horse  which 
Napoleon  rode  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  There  is  also  the  skeleton  of 
an  Egyptian  youth,  about  fifteen  years  old,  who  lived  about  the  eight- 
eenth dynasty  of  the  Pharoahs,  before  Christ  1,517,  about  3,200  years 
ago,  taken  out  of  his  coffin  by  Mr.  Pettengrew,  in  February,  1849 — the 
hat  worn  by  Lord  Nelson — the  guillotine  axe  with  which  fifty  royalists 
were  beheaded  at  Guadaloupe,  in  1794 — the  Artie  wolf  in  the  act  of  car- 
rying off  the  favorite  terrier  of  Sir  George  Back,  in  the  expedition  of 
1833,  also  the  polar  bear  mentioned  in  his  narrative.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  panorama  of  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  with  French  and  English 
soldiers  in  their  several  positions,  with  the  houses,  roads,  &c. 


THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

In  1605  was  discovered  the  celebrated  gunpowder  plot ;  the  origin 
of  which  was  as  follows  : — On  the  accession  of  James,  great  expectations 
had  been  formed  by  the  Catholics  that  be  would  prove  favorable  to  them, 
both  as  that  was  the  religion  of  his  mother,  and  as  he  himself  had  been 
suspected  of  a  bias  towards  it  in  his  youth.  It  is  even  pretended  that  he 
had  entered  into  positive  engagements  to  grant  them  a  toleration  as  soon 
as  be  should  ascend  the  English  throne  Here,  however,  they  found 
their  hopes  built  on  a  false  foundation.  As  James,  on  all  occasions,  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  executing  strictly  the  laws  enacted  against  them, 
and  of  persevering  in  all  the  rigorous  measures  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
plan  of  revenge  was  first  thought  of  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Cates- 
by.  He  communicated  his  intention  to  Percy,  a  descendant  of  the  house 
of  Northumberland.  The  latter  proposed  to  assassinate  the  king ;  but 
this  seemed  to  Catesby  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  their  purpose. 
He  told  Percy,  that  the  king  would  be  succeeded  by  his  children,  who 
would  also  inherit  his  maxims  of  government.  He  told  him,  that  even 
though  the  whole  royal  family  were  destroyed,  the  parliament,  nobility, 
and  gentry,  who  were  all  infected  with  the  same  heresy,  would  raise 
another  Protestant  prince  to  the  throne.     "  To  serve  any  good  purpose  we 

*  Pereons  obtain  admission  to  the  Hnsenin  by  a  ticket  from  a  member.  For  thia  we 
were  indebted  to  Col.  Enoch,  of  the  British  army.  While  in  St  James'  Park,  we  in- 
quired of  a  gentlemen  the  direction  of  Westminster  Abbey.  This  person,  who  was  in 
citizen's  dress,  we  found  out  afterwards  was  Lieut  CoL  Enoch,  an  officer  at  the  Head 
Quarters  of  the  British  army,  at  the  Horse  Guards.  On  finding  out  we  were  Ameri^ 
cans,  he  took  us  to  the  Head  Quarters  and  showed  us  the  room  where  the  corpse  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  placed  on  the  night  previous  to  his  interment  We  were 
much  gratified  with  the  friendly  feelings  he  expressed  towards  our  countrymen,  who 
were  regarded  as  relatives.  As  far  as  our  observations  extended,  this  appeared  to  he 
the  general  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Eangdom  which  we  visited. 


Hisromuuii  oouectionb. 


1.  BUk    a.  K.  WlBtBT.    3.  C.  Wright    4.  J.  Wrifht    S.  Pory.    t.  FxrkM.  T.  Citwbr.  8.  T.  WlBM 

(Awn  a  pri«<  jnibti4ked  imnudialelg  after  tht  ditetiiitrj/,) 
must,"  to  use  hia  own  words,  "  destroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  tbe  royal 
lamily,  tbe  lords  and  commons  ;  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one  com- 
mon ruin.  Happily  they  are  all  assembled  on  the  first  meeting  of  par- 
liament ;  and  afford  ua  the  opportunity  of  glorious  and  useful  vengeance. 
Great  preparations  will  not  be  requisite.  A  few  of  us  may  run  a  mine 
below  the  hall  in  which  they  meet ;  and  choosing  tbe  very  moment  when 
the  king  harangues  both  the  bouses,  consign  over  to  destruction  those 
determmed  foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Meanwhile,  we  ourselves 
standing  aloof,  safe  and  unsuspected,  shall  triumph  in  being  the  instru- 
ments of  divine  wrath,  and  dhall  behold  with  pleasure  those  sacrilegious 
walls,  in  which  were  passed  the  edicts  for  proscribing  our  church  and 
butchering  her  children,  tossed  into  a  thousand  (ragments;  while  their 
impious  inhabitants,  meditating  perhaps  still  new  persecutions  against  us, 
pass  from  flames  above  to  flames  below,  there  forever  to  endure  tbe  tor- 
ments duo  to  their  offenses." 

"this  (cheme  hning  approveil  of,  it  iru  resolved  to  aomniiinioftte  it  to  a  f«T  mora. 
ThnniM  Winter  vh  sent  over  to  Flntidcrs  in  quest  of  Favkes,  an  officer  in  tbe  Spuiiah 
servic*  ot  approved  seal  and  coarass.    All  the  cotisplralor*  were  boaad  l^  the  most 

solemn  ostna,  aeeompsiiied  with  the  sserament;  and  to  aach  ■  de^ee  had  iDpenti- 
tion  effaced  every  principle  of  hnmsnity  from  their  minds,  that  not  one  of  them  ever 
entertained  the  Bmall eat  compiinctJonrortheinusBeretbey  proposed  to  commit  Sotne 
indeed  were  itartted  at  tbe  thought  of  deetroying  a  auinber  of  Catbolies  who  moat 
neceaurily  be  preeent  sa  spectators,  or  attendanU  on  the  king,  or  as  having  seats  in 
tbe  honse  of  peers.  But  Desmond,  a  Jesuit,  and  Oamet.  who  wai  the  superior  of  that 
order  in  this  country,  remoTcd  those  scruples,  by  showine  that  the  interoel  of  religion 
required  in  this  case  the  sacrifice  of  the  inaoceDt  vith  the  guilty. 
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ThiB  happened  in  the  epring^  and  summer  of  1604;  when  the  conspirators  also  hired 
a  house  in  Percy's  name,  adjoming  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to  assemble.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  they  began  to  pierce  through  the  wall  of  the  house  in  order 
to  get  in  below  that  where  the  parliament  was  to  sit  The  walls  were  three  yards 
thick,  and  consequently  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  labor.  At  length,  however,  they 
approached  the  other  sid^,  but  were  then  startled  by  a  noise  for  wmch  they  could  not 
w^  account.  Upon  inquiry,  they  found  that  it  came  from  a  vault  below  the  house 
of  lords ;  that  a  ma^^ne  of  coals  had  been  kept  there ;  and  that  the  coals  were  then 
selling  off,  after  which  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  Upon  this  the 
vault  was  immediately  hired  by  Percy ;  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it ;  the 
whole  covered  up  with  faggots  and  billets ;  the  doors  of  the  cellar  boldly  flung  open ; 
and  every  body  admitted  as  if  it  contained  nothing  dangerous. 

The  kine,  the  queen,  and  prince  Henry,  were  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament.  The  duke,  on  account  of  his  age,  would  be  absent,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  Percy  should  seize  or  murder  him.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  likewise  a 
child,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harrington's  house  in  Warwickshire ;  and  some  others  of  the 
conspirators  engaged  to  assemble  their  friends  on  pretense  of  a  hunting  match,  when 
they  were  to  seize  that  princes,  and  immediately  proclaim  her  queen.  The  day  so  long 
wished  for  at  last  approached ;  the  dreadful  secret,  though  communicated  to  more 
than  twenty  persons,  had  been  religiously  kept  for  a  year  and  a  half;  when  a  few 
days  before  the  meetine  of  parliament.  Lord  Monteagle,  a  Catholic,  son  to  Lord  Morley, 
received  the  following  letter  which  had  been  delivered  to  his  servant  by  an  unknown 
hand: 

**M7  Lord,  ont  of  thti  love  I  bear 
to  some  of  your  frienda,  I  have  a 
care  for  your  preaanration.  There- 
fore I  would  adflae  you,  aa  you 
tender  your  life,  to  devise  some  ex- 
cuse to  shift  off  your  attendance  on 
yXa/C72%^i«^  y^^f^JfP^iSM^f^iX^  this  parliament  For  Qod  and  man 
I  %t7\^  h^4^J<    HW^^VpyWJ^C^        have  determined  to  punish  the  wick- 

^^  »  y^      ^  edness  of  this  time.    And  think  not 

slightly  of  this  adrertisement ;  but 

Copy  of  the  SvperseripHon  of  the  letter  Ment  to  Lord     "?^«  I^^^^i  ^^^Jl  "^"^Tli: 
'^9   J  r         -£■    *      t  where  you  may  expect  the  OTentm 

Monuagie.  safety.    For  though  there  be  no  ap- 

pearance of  any  stir,  yet_I  aay,  th< 
;  see  who  bur 

Sou  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm ; 
I  hope  God  will  give  you  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  to 
whose  holy  protection  I  commend  yon."  ^ 

Thougn  Monteaele  imagined  this  letter  to  be  only  a  ridiculous  artifice  to  frighten 
him,  he  immediately  carried  it  to  Lord  Salisbury,  secretary  of  state ;  who  laid  it  be- 
fore the  king  on  his  arrival  in  town  a  few  days  after.  The  king  looked  upon  the  let- 
ter in  a  more  serious  light  From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  wrote  he  concluded 
that  some  design  was  forming  to  blow  up  the  parliament  house  with  gunpowder,  and 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  search  the  vaults  below.  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  whom 
this  charge  belonged,  purposely  delayed  the  search  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament  He  remarked  those  great  piles  of  wood  and  faggots  which  lay  in  the 
vault  under  the  upper  house ;  and  casting  his  eye  upon  Fawkes,  who  stood  in  a  cor- 
ner and  passed  for  Percy's  servant,  he  noticed  the  determined  courage  which  was  oon- 
spicuous  in  his  face,  and  so  much  distinguished  this  conspirator.  Such  a  quantity  of 
fuel,  also,  for  one  who  lived  so  little  in  the  metropolis  as  Percy,  appeared  somewhat 
extraordinary ;  and,  upon  comparing  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  to  make 
a  further  search.  About  midnight,  Sir  Thomas  Knivet,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was 
sent  with  proper  attendants ;  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault  finding  Fawkes,  who 
had  just  finished  all  his  preparations,  be  immediately  seized  him,  and,  turning  over 
the  faggots,  discovered  the  powder.  The  matches  and  every  thing  proper  for  setting 
fire  to  the  train  were  taken  in  Fawkes'  pocket ;  who,  seein|^  now  no  refuge  but  in 
boldness  and  despair,  expressed  the  utmost  regret  that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of 
firing  the  powder  at  once,  and  of  sweetening  his  own  death  by  that  of  nis  enemies. 
For  two  or  three  days  he  displayed  the  same  obstinate  intrepidity ;  but,  being  con- 
fined  in  the  tower,  and  a  rack  shown  to  him,  his  courage  failed,  and  he  made  a  dis- 
covery of  all  the  eonspirators. 

Catesby,  Percy,  ana  the  other  criminals,  on  hearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrested,  hur- 
ried away  to  Warwickshire ;  where  Sir  Edward  Diffby,  imagining  that  his  confede- 
rates had  succeeded,  was  already  in  arms  to  seize  the  Princess  iSizabeth.    She  had 

44 


pearanoe  of  any  stir,  yet  I  aay,  tney 
ahall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament:  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  coundl 
is  not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm ;  for  the  danger  is  over 
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•KapcdmtoOoTentiy;  aod  dM;ir«ra  obligad  to  mt  tksnMlree  in  Bpartvreof  it- 
fsDiie  »guiut  the  counUy  people,  who  were  raiiMl  mmi  all  quarter*  >ad  armed  by  tha 
^eriffa.  The  coiwpiritora,  with  all  their  attendants,  nerer  exc«eded  the  number  of 
eiKhtj  peraooa;  and  b«iiig  aurronnded  on  ererj  aide,  could  no  loOKei'  hare  any  hope 
ofeaiutping.  HariiiK  therefore  confewed  thmuelvee,  and  receiTed  abaolution,  they 
boldly  prepsred  for  deatii.  and  resolved  to  lell  their  Urea  as  dear  as  possible.  But  eren 
tliia  misanble  cooaolation  was  denied  them.  Home  of  their  powder  took  fire,  and  dis- 
abled tham  from  defending  theouelvea.  Tha  people  tbon  rushed  in  upon  them.  Percy 
and  Catcaby  were  killed.  Digby,  Rockwood,  winter,  and  othara,  being  taken  prison- 
en,  were  tried,  confeaaed  their  guilt,  and  died,  as  well  as  Garnet,  by  the  bands  of  the 
common  •lecntioner.  The  lords  Blflurton  and  Mordaant,  two  Catholics,  were  fined, 
the  former  £4,000,  the  latter  £10.000  by  the  Star-Chainbar ;  because  tbeir  absence 
from  parliament  bad  occasioned  a  luspicion  of  their  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
conspiracy.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  fined  £80,000,  and  detained  sereral 
yean  a  prisoner  in  the  tower ;  because,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  of  suspicion,  ha 
bad  admitted  Percy  into  the  nombcf  of  geutlamen  peuaioneTS,  without  his  taking 
the  requisite  oath. 


The  city  of  LondoD 
forms  two  portions ;  Lon- 
don within  the  walls,  and 
London  without  the 
walls.  London  within 
the  walls  is  the  most  an- 
cient part,  within  the 
Roman  walls ;  the  other 
part  consists  of  the  sub- 
urbs or  liberties  fonned 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  with- 
out these  walls.  Of  the 
walls  few  remains  exist ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to 
refer  to  the  boundary,  as 
^^  it  will  assist  the  archseo- 

^  logist  in  determining  the 

site  of  the  Roman  settlement,  and  will  enable  him  to  follow  histo 
rically  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  boundary  of  the  old  city  is 
very  nearly  that  of  the  great  fire  of  1668,  and,  consequently  with- 
in those  limits,  the  architecture  is  not  earlier  than  Wren's  time,  and 
it  is  on  the  bounds  we  must  look  for  mediasval  monuments.  Tem- 
ple Bar,  an  outer  bar  in  the  liberties,  is  the  only  remaining  gateway, 
and  by  which  is  the  state  entrance  for  the  King  or  Q.ueen.  On 
such  an  occasion  the  gates  are  shut  to,  and  the  authorities  drawn 
up  within  on  the  city  side.  A  herald,  or  other  officer  of  the  king, 
knocks  at  the  gate,  and  informs  the  Marshal  that  the  King  asks  ad- 
mission. The  Marshal  reports  this  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  gives 
orders  that  the  gates  shall  be  thrown  open,  and  proceeds  to  offer  the 
King  the  city  sword.     The  gate  is  sometimes  strictly  kept,  for  the 
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Lord  Mayor  being  within  his  bounds  seeond  to  the  King  alone,  is 
jealous  that  his  precedency  of  other  great  personages  is  preserved. 
Troops  arriving  at  the  city  bounds  must  not  pass  through  with 
drums  beating,  or  colors  flying,  or  recruit,  imless  with  leave  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  one  regiment  only  excepted,  by  the  name  of  the  Old 
Bluffs,  who  were  originally  raised  within  the  city ;  and  who,  when 
in  England,  are  always  welcomed  in  the  exercise  of  their  privileges. 
At  the  bars  of  the  city  without  the  walls,  as  at  Temple  Bar,  Hoi'- 
bom  Bar,  and  Smithfield  Bar,  officers  of  the  city  may  be  seen  levy- 
ing toD  on  all  the  carts  of  all  nonfreemen,  that  is,  all  carts  not  mark- 
ed with  the  city  arms,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George,  and  the  dagger. 

The  style  of  the  corporation  is  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  London,  and  the  head  of  this  is  the  Lord  Mayor.  This 
officer  is  chosen  by  the  Livery,  on  the  29th  of  September,  being 
commonly  the  senior  alderman,  who  has  been  sheriff,  but  not  Lord 
Mayor. 

The  Lord  Mayor  elect  goes  in  procession  to  be  presented  to  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  who  signifies  the  assent  of  the  government 
to  the  election.  On  the  8th  of  November,  the  Lord  Mayor  is 
sworn  in  before  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  invested  with  the  golden 
collar  of  SS.  and  jewel,  and  signs  a  bond  for  £4,000  to  restore  the 
plate  and  jewels  of  the  office,  which  are,  however,  worth  £20,000. 
These  two  ceremonies  are  worth  seeing.  The  grand  day  is  the 
9th  of  November,  kept  as  a  city  holiday,  imder  the  name  of  "  Lord 
Mayor's  day."  Business  is  suspended  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, and  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  population  are  let  loose. 
During  the  passage  of  the  procession,  the  city  officers  close  the 
streets  against  omnibuses  and  other  carriages. 


TEMPLE  CHURCH,  or  properly  St.  Mary,  Inner  Temple,  belongs 
to  the  societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple.  It  was  commenced  by 
the  Knights  Templars,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  con* 
sists  of  two  parts,  the  rocrnd  chorch  and  the  choir.  The  former,  a  fine 
specimen  ofthe  transition  of  the  Norman  style,  is  of  the  above  period  ;  the 
choir,  which  is  in  the  early  English  style,  dates  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  church  having  fallen  into  bad  repair,  was  put 
into  a  course  of  restoration,  not  to  say  rebuilding,  in  1839,  with  strict 
regard  to  the  original  model.  These  works  were  completed  in  1842,  at 
a  cost  of  «3670,000.  The  pavement  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the 
stalls  and  benches  enriched  with  carvings  from  ancient  patterns.  Here 
are  numerous  ancient  tombs  of  Knights  Templars ;  here,  also,  were  bu- 
ried, Edmund  Gibbon,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  (1774.)  The  preacher  of  the 
Temple  Church  is  called  the  Master,  in  obedience  to  ancient  usage. 
Strangers  are  admitted  by  cards  of  introduction  from  members  of  either 
Temple. 
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THE  GREAT  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON  IN  1666. 

In  1665,  on  the  first  rumor,  of  the  plague  having  broken  out  in  Long 
Acre,  about  )he  bennning  of  December,  and  that  two  persons,  said  to 
be  Frenchmen,  had  died  of  it  in  one  house,  the  secretary  of  state  order- 
ed  the  bodies  to  be  inspected  by  two  physicians  and  a  surgeon ;  and  on 
their  report,  it  was  inserted  in  the  weekly  bill  of  mortality,  that  two  per- 
sons were  dead  of  this  disorder.*  This  occasioned  considerable  alarm 
throughout  the  metropolis ;  and  the  death  of  another  man  of  the  plague 
in  the  same  house  where  it  had  first  appeared,  in  the  last  week  of  De- 
cember, increased  the  apprehensions  that  were  already  entertained. 

The  prevalence  of  a  trost,  attended  by  winds,  checked  the  mortality 
till  the  month  of  April  and  May,  when  a  gradual  increase  of  deaths  by 
the  plague  was  returned  in  the  bills,  and  particularly  in  the  paiish  of  St*. 
Giles.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  May,  and  the  first  week  of  June, 
the  disorder  spread  in  a  dreadful  manner:  whole  streets  were  infested 
with  it,  and,  thoueh  many  arts  were  employed  to  conceal  its  ravages,  ap- 
prehension and  dismay  spread  over  the  metropolis.  In  the  second  week 
in  June,  the  deaths  greatly  increased  :  in  St.  Giles's  parish,  where  its 
strength  yet  lay,  about  one  hundred  died  of  the  plague ;  but,  within  the 
city  walls,  only  four  were  enumerated. 

About  this  time  his  Majesty,  with  his  whole  court,  departed  for  Oxford, 
where  they  continued  till  after  Christmas :  leaving  the  chief  weight  and 
direction  of  the  capital,  in  this  most  calamitous  era,  to  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  *'  London^  s  generous  Mayor** 

In  June  and  July  the  infection  spread  rapidly,  and  consternation  and 
horror  dwelt  in  every  bosom.  All  whose  circumstances  or  duties  would 
permit,  quitted  the  metropolis,  and  the  roads  were  thronged  with  multi- 
tudes hastening  from  the  scene  of  death.  From  the  parishes  of  St. 
Giles,  Westminster,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Andrew,  the  disorder  passed  east- 
ward on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  Clerkenwell,  Cripplegate,  and  Shore- 
ditch  ;  where  the  crowded  habitations  of  the  poor  and  laboring  classes 
offered  a  full  prey  to  its  ravages. 

During  the  month  of  August,  the  infection  greatly  extended  its  ravages, 
and,  though  every  precaution  that  prudence  and  skill  could  suggest,  was 
taken  to  prevent  its  spreading,  it  now  began  to  raee  with  considerable 
violence,  even  within  the  city  itself.  Ail  trade,  but  for  the  immediate  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  was  at  an  end  ;  the  streets  were  deserted  of  passengers, 
every  place  of  diversion  was  closed,  and  assemblies  of  whatever  kind, 
except  for  the  celebration  of  prayer  and  divine  worship,  were  strictly 
prohibited. 

In  the  last  week  in  August,  that  is,  from  the  twenty-second  to  the 
twenty-ninth,  and  while  the  city  was  as  yet  comparatively  free,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  by  the  plague  was  recorded  in  the  bills  at  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-six.  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  this  was 
at  a  time  when  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  persons  are  thought  to 

*  The  general  manner  in  which  the  peatOence  affected  ita  yictima,  waa  by  feTera,  Tomiting,  heed-nche, 
palna  In  the  beck,  and  tumora,  or  awelluig  in  the  neck,  groin,  and  armpita,  accompanied  \xj  iaflammalioa 
and  gangrene.  In  die  height  of  the  diaeaae,  the  deatlu  occurred  within  two  or  ttiree  daya  after  titie  pa* 
llent  waa  taken  ill ;  and  aometlmea  wiUiln  three,  four,  or  aix  honra,  where  the  plague  apota,  or  tokena, 
aa  thef  were  called,  had  ahown  ifaemaelTea  without  previoua  illneaa.  llie  Tiolenoe  of  ttie  pain  ariataig 
fh>m  ttie  awelllnga.  frequently  occaaioned  delirium ;  and  where  the  tumora  conld  not  be  maturatedC 
death  waa  IneTitaUe.  • 
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have  previously  quitted  the  metropolis.  The  dead  augmented  beyond 
the  means  of  enumeration,  the  churchyards  were  no  longer  capable  of 
receiving  the  bodies,  and  laree  open  spaces,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  me« 
tropolis,  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  **  Whole  families,  and,  in- 
deed, whole  streets  of  families,  were  swept  away  together,  insomuch, 
that  it  was  frequent  for  neighbors  to  call  to  the  bellman  to  go  to  such  and 
such  houses,  and  fetch  out  the  people  for  they  were  all  dead." 

The  grave  was  now  a  '*  yawnine  abyss :"  deeper  and  more  extensive 
pits  were  dug,  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and  the  aged,  the 
adult  and  the  child,  were  all  promiscuously  thrown  headlong  together 
into  one  common  receptacle.  By  day,  the  streets  presented  a  most 
frightful  aspect  of  desolation  and  misery  ;  and  at  night,  the  dead  carU^ 
moving  with  slow  pace  by  torchlight,  and  with  the  appalling  cry,  "  bring 
out  your  dead  /"  thrilled  horror  through  every  heart  that  was  not  har- 
dened, by  suffering,  to  calamity. 

London  presented  a  wide  and  heart-rending  scene  of  misery  and  desolation.  Rows 
of  houses  stood  tenantless,  and  open  to  the<winds;  others,  in  almost  equal  numbers, 
exhibited  the  red  cross  flaminff  on  the  doors.  The  chief  thoroughfares,  so  latelv 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  thousands,  were  overgrown  with  g^ass.  The  few  individuals 
who  ventured  abroad  walked  in  the  middle ;  and,  when  they  met,  removed  to  oppo- 
site sides,  to  avoid  the  contact  of  each  other.  But,  if  the  solitude  and  stillness  of 
the  streets  impressed  the  mind  with  awe,  there  was  something  yet  more  appalling  in 
the  sounds  which  occasionally  burst  on  the  ear.  At  one  moment  were  heard  the  rav- 
ings of  delirium  or  the  wail  of  woe  from  the  infected  dwellers ;  at  another,  the  merry 
song  or  the  loud  and  careless  laugh  issuing  from  the  wassailers  at  the  tavern,  or  the 
inmates  of  the  brothel.  Men  became  so  familiarized  with  the  form,  that  they  qteeled 
their  feelings  against  the  terrors  of  death.  They  waited  each  for  his  turn  with  the 
resignation  of  tiie  Christian  or  the  indifference  of  the  stoic.  Some  devoted  themselves 
to  exercises  of  piety ;  others  sought  relief  in  the  riot  of  dissipation,  and  the  reckless- 
ness of  despair. 

September  came,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  began  to  abate ;  but,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, the  mortality  increased.  Formerly,  a  hope  of  recovery  might  be  indulged ; 
now,  infection  was  the  certain  harbinger  of  death,  which  followed  generally,  in  the 
eourse  of  three  days,  often  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  privy  coun- 
cil ordered  an  experiment  to  be  tried,  which  was  grounded  on  the  practice  of  for- 
mer times.  To  dissipate  the  pestilential  miasm,  fires  of  sea-coal,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  fire  to  every  twelve  houses,  were  kindled  in  every  street,  court,  ana  alley  of 
London  and  Westminster.  They  were  kept  burning  three  days  and  nights,  and^  wero 
at  last  extinguished  by  a  heavy  and  continuous  fall  of  rain.  The  next  bill  exhibited 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  deaths,  and  the  survivors  congratulated 
each  other  on  the  cheering  prospects.  But  the  cup  was  soon  dashed  from  their  lips, 
and  in  the  following  week,  more  than  ten  thousand  victims,  a  number  hitherto  iu- 
known,  sunk  under  the  augmented  violence  of  the  disease.  Yet  even  now,  when  hope 
had  yielded  to  despair,  their  deliverance  was  at  hand.  The  hi^h  winds  which  usu- 
ally accompany  the  autumnal  equinox,  cooled  and  purified  the  air ;  the  fever,  though 
equally  contagious,  assumed  a  less  malignant  form,  and  its  ravages  were  necessarflv 
more  confined'  from  the  diminution  of  the  population  on  which  it  had  hitherto  fed. 
The  weekly  burials  successfully  decreased  from  thousands  to  hundreds ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  seventy-three  parishes  were  pronounced  clear  of  the  disease. 
The  intelligence  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  emigrants,  who  returned  in  crowds  to 
take  possession  of  their  homes,  and  resume  their  usual  occupations ;  in  February  the 
court  was  once  more  fixed  at  Whitehall,  and  the  nobility  and  gentr^r  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  sovereign.  Though  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  individuals  are 
•aid  to  have  perished,  yet  in  a  short  time  the  chasm  in  the  population  was  no  longer 
discernible.  The  plague  continued  indeed,  to  linger  in-  particular  spots,  but  its  ter- 
rors were  forgotten  or  despised ;  and  the  streets,  so  recently  abandoned  by  the  inha- 
bitants, were  again  thronged  with  multitudes  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  profit,  pleasure, 
or  crime. 


BIBTOMCAL   COLLBCnOHS. 


GREAT  FIRE  IN  LONDON,  1666. 


Tbk  year  1666  ia  remai^able  in  tbe 
annals  of   London,  for  the  great  fire, 
usually  ascribeil  to  tbe  a«ency  of  the 
of  the  Cbnrcb  of  Rome.  The 


under  the  j 
Voice  in  (ho  City,"  though  rather  ex- 
travagant in  ita  details,  ia  leas  warped 
by  political  prejudice  than  that  of  the 
celebrated  John  Evelyn.  Vincent  rtatea 
(hat,  "  that  which  made  tbe  ruin  more 
dismal  was,  that  it  was  begun  on  tbe 
Lord'n  day  morning :  never  was  there 
tbe  like  Sabbatb  in  London;  somecburch- 
es  were  iii  flames  that  day ;  and  God 
seema  to  come  down,  and  to  preach 
himielf  in  them  as  he  did  in  Mount  Si- 
nai, where  the  mount  burned  with  fire ; 
such  warm  preaching  those  churchet 
never  had ;  such  lightning-dreadful  ser- 
monii  never  were  before  delivered  in 
London.  Now  the  train-band  are  up 
in  arms,  watching  at  every  quarter  for 
outlandish  men,  beeause  of  tne  general 
fears,  and  jealouaiea,  and  rumors  that 
fire-balls  were  thrown  into  bouses  by 
several  of  them,  to  help  on  and  provoke 
jMdon  MoKumrnt.  the  too  furiouB  flames.     Now  goods  are 

hastily  removed  from  the  lower  parts  of  tbe  city,  and  tbe  body  of  the 
people  begin  to  retire.  Yet  some  fa<^>e«  were  entertained  on  the  Lord's 
day  that  the  fire  would  be  extingnisbed,  especially  by  them  who  lived 
in  tbe  remote  parts ;  they  could  scarcely  imagine  that  tbe  fire,  a  mile  off, 
should  be  able  to  reach  their  houses. 

But  the  evening  draws  on,  and  now  the  fire  is  more  visible  and  dread- 
ful ;  instead  of  the  black  curtains  of  the  night,  which  used  to  spread  over 
the  city,  now  the  curtains  are  yellow ;  the  smoke  that  amee  from  the 
burning  parts  seemed  tike  so  much  flame  in  the  night,  which,  being  blown 
upon  the  other  parts  by  tbe  wind,  the  whole  city  at  some  distance  seem- 
ed to  be  on  fire.  Now  hopes  began  to  sink,  and  a  general  constemation 
seizeth  upon  the  spirits  of  the  people :  little  sleep  ia  taken  in  London 
Ibis  night ;  tbe  amazement  which  the  eye  and  ear  doth  effect  upon  the 
spirits,  doth  either  dry  up  or  drive  away  tbe  vapor  which  used  to  bind 
up  tbe  senses.  Some  are  at  work  to  quench  the  fire  with  water ;  others 
endeavor  to  stop  its  course  by  pulling  down  of  houses,  but  all  to  no  pur- 

a  tka  Wt  bud,  ud  put  of 

..    _.  (t  tka  irfsd  Ibu  <riT  ;  baTon 

Ba  bflaoi.     Hid  bu/BiDg  ttvB  yaa  In  Ui« 

atrtr  balbn  hid  Kaa.    Nov  Am  laatm 
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bratk  in  npoa  ComUn,  that  large  and  aj^adoas  •traet,  and  quickly  erois  tbe  way  by  tfie  train  of  wood 
that  lay  in  tiie  itraets  antaken  away«  which  had  been  pnlled  down  from  houses  to  prerent  its  spreadiBf ; 
and  so  they  lick  the  whole  streets  as  tibey  go :  Aey  meant  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  houses ;  they  &■ 
acend  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  vaults  and  cellars,  and  march  along  on  boUi  sides  of  the  way  witli 
such  a  roaring  noise  as  nerer  was  heard  in  the  city  of  London :  no  staiely  baOding  so  great  as  to  resist 
their  fory ;  the  Royal  Exchange  Itself  the  glory  of  the  merchants,  is  now  inraded  with  much  violencoi 
and  when  once  the  Are  was  entered,  how  quicldy  did  it  run  round  the  galleries,  fliliw  them  with  flames ; 
then  came  down  stairs,  eompasseth  the  walks,  giving  forth  flandng  ToDeys,  and  Hfletb  tlie  courts  with 
sheets  of  fire :  bv  and  by  down  fall  the  kings  ^Pp''  ^^  Cues,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  stone  build- 
ing after  them  (uie  fonnder's  statue  only  remaining.)  wiA  such  a  noise  as  was  dreadftil  and  astonishing. 
Now  carta,  and  wagon%  and  ooachea,  and  horsea,  as  many  as  could  haw  eatranoe  Into  the  city  were 
loaden,  and  any  muney  is  given  for  help :  Are  pounds,  ten  ponada,  twenty  pounds,  thirty  pounds,  for  a 
cart  to  bear  forth  into  the  fields  some  choice  things,  which  were  randy  to  be  consumed :  and  some  of 
the  countrymen  tiad  the  conscience  to  acoept  of  the  hi^eet  eum,  wkich  the  cidsens  did  Uien  offer  in 
their  extremity :  I  am  mistaken,  if  such  money  do  not  ham  worse  thw  the  fire  out  of  which  it  was 
raked.  Now  casks  of  wine  and  oit  and  other  oommodities,  are  tumbled  along,  and  the  owners  shove 
as  mueh  of  their  goods  as  they  can  towards  the  gate ;  every  one  now  beeooacs  a  porter  to  faiaaseir,  and 
scarcely  a  back  either  of  man  or  woman  that  hath  strength,  but  had  a  burden  on  k  m  the  atraeta.  It  waa 
▼er7  sad  to  see  such  throngs  of  jpoor  citizens  coming  in,  and  going  forth  Orom  the  unburot  parts,  hearily 
loaden  with  some  pieces  of  their  goodik,  but  more  heavily  loaden  with  gri^  and  aorrow  of  lieart,  so 
ibat  it  wa«  wonderful  tiiey  did  not  quite  sink  under  these  burdens. 

Monday  night  was  a  dreadful  night:  when  the  wines  of  the  ni^ht  had  shadowed  the  light  of  tbe  hen- 
Tenly  bodies,  there  was  no  darknms  of  night  in  London,  for  the  fire  now  shines  round  nbout  with  a 
fearinl  bUze»  wliicfa  yielded  such  light  in  the  streets,  as  it  liad  been  the  sun  at  noon*day.  On  Tuesday  ' 
was  the  fire  burning  up  the  very  bowels  of  London  :  Gheapaide  ia  all  in  a  iiglit  Are  in  a  few  hours  time 
^any  fires  mooting  there  as  in  a  center : )  from  Soper-Iane,  Bow-lane,  RreiMl-soreet  Friday-street,  and 
Old  'Chanea,  tlie  fire  comes  up  almost  together,  ami  breaks  furiously  into  the  broad  street  and  most  of 
that  aide  of  the  way  was  together  in  flames,  a  drendful  apectacie  I  And  then  partly  by  the  Are  which 
came  down  by  Mercer's  chapel,  partly  by  the  fall  of  the  houses  across  the  way,  the  other  aide  is  quick* 
ly  kindled,  and  doth  not  stand  long  ^er  it  Now  the  fire  gets  into  Blackfriars,  and  ao  Qontbaues  ita 
course  by  tlie  water,  and  makes  up  towards  8t  Paul's  church  on  that  side,  and  Ciieapsklo  fire  besots 
the  great  building  on  this  side,  ana  the  church,  though  all  of  atone  outWMrd,  thouib  naked  of  houses 
about  it,  and  though  so  high  aliove  all  buUdinga  in  ^e  city,  yet  within  awhile  dcith  yield  to  ti»e  Tiolent 
asssults  of  the  conquering  flames,  and  strangely  takes  fire  at  the  top;  now  the  lead  melia  and  runa 
down  as  if  it  had  been  snow  before  the  sun,  and  tiie  great  beams  and  masay  stones  with  a  great  noise 
frll  on  the  pavement,  and  break  through,  with  Faith  church  underneath ;  now  great  flakes  of  stone  scale 
and  peel  off  strangely  firom  the  side  of  the  walls:  the  conqueror  liaving  got  this  lugh  for^  darts  Us 
flames  round  about 

On  Wednesday  morning,  when  peojrie  expected  that  the  suburtM  would  be  banat  as  weD  as  the  dtj, 
and  with  apeed  were  preparing  their  ifiriit  as  well  as  thmr  couUL  with  their  luggage  into  the  country 
and  neighboring  viUafpsa,  then  the  Lord  oad  pity  on  poor  London.  A  eheck  it  lii^in  Leadenhpll  by  that 
great  building ;  a  stop  It  had  in  Kshopsgate-atreet.  Fenchnreh-etreet.  Lime-street,  Marfc4aaot  and  to> 
wards  the  Tower :  one  means,  under  Qod,  was  the  blowing  up  of  houses  with  gunpowder.  Now  it  is 
stayed  in  Lothbury,  Broad-street, C(riman- street;  towards  the  gates  it  burnt,  but  not  with  any  great 
violence ;  at  the  Temple  also  it  is  stayed,  and  in  Uolborn,  whore  it  had  got  no  xreat  footing ;  and  when 
once  the  fire  was  gi>t  under,  it  was  kept  under,  and  on  Thursday  U^e  flames  were  extinguished. 

Bat  although  the  fire  was  thuii  got  under  in  all  parts,  the  condition  of  the  inhabitanU  of  the  destroy- 
ed eity  was,  as  may  be  conceived,  dismal  in  the  extrame.  It  was  only  now  that  Uie  full  extent  of  the 
calamity  came  to  be  seen  and  felt  Not  more  than  six  or  seren  individuals  had  fallen  e  prer  to  the 
flames,  although  it  is  probalde  that  the  sudden  remoral  from  their  houaes  into  the  open  ilelds  must 
have  been  fetal  to  many  of  the  sick  and  aged.  But  although  life  was  left  to  the  houseless  multitude* 
thev  hsd  lost  almost  everything  else.  Erdyn  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  tlie  general  desolation. 
**  liie  poor  inhabitants,"  he  says,  "  were  dispersed  about  St  George's  Fields,  and  Moorfields,  as  for  as 
Htghgate,  and  aeTeral  mUes  in  a  circle,  some  under  tents,  some  under  miserable  huts  and  borels ;  many 
wiuiont  a  rag,  or  any  necessanr  utnnsUa,  bed,  or  board,  wha  from  delicatenesa.  riches,  and  easy  accom- 
modatioos.  In  stately  and  well-tumished  houses,  were  now  reduced  to  extreme  misery  and  poverty.  . 
Tlie  people  who  now  walked  about  the  ruins  appeared  like  men  hi  stMoe  dismal  deaert,  or  rather  In 
some  great  city  laid  waste  by  a  cruel  enemy ;  to  which  was  added  Uie  stench  diat  came  from  some 

poor  creatures'  bodies,  beds,  and  other  combustible  goods. 

Nor  was  I  yet  able  to  pass  through  any  of  the  narrow  streets,  but  kept  the  widest :  the  heat  of  tho 

Etmnd  and  air.  smoke  a  fierv  vapor,  continued  so  intense  that  my  hair  was  almost  singed,  and  my  feet 
sufferably  surbated.  The  by-lanes  and  narrower  streets  were  quite  fitted  up  with  ruobish,  nor  could 
one  have  possibly  known  where  he  was,  but  by  the  ruins  of  some  church  or  hall  that  had  some  re- 
markable tower  or  pinnacle  remaming.  I  then  went  towards  Islington  and  Flg^g***.  where  one  might 
have  seen  two  hundred  thousand  people,  of  all  ranks  snd  degrees,  dispersed  snd  lying  along  by  their 
heaps  of  what  they  could  aave  from  tne  fire,  deploring  dieir  loss,  and  thoogh  ready  to  perish  for  bun- 

rir  and  destitution,  yet  not  askhig  one  penny  for  relief  wliieh  to  sae  wpeared  a  stranger  si^  than  any 
had  yet  beheld."  The  misery  and  confusion,  it  appean,  were  atUl  further  augmented  nr  a  rumor 
which  arose,  that  the  French  and  Dutch  had  landed,  and  were  about  to  enter  (he  city,  liie  mingled 
terror  and  furr,  which  this  news  excited  were  so  great  that  it  beeame  neeesaary  to  send  bodies  of  mOi- 
tarr  to  the  fields  where  the  people  were,  tu  watch  them  and  keep  down  the  tumult 

Kather  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  city  v'ithin  the  walls  were  destroyed,  togeAer  wifli  a  space 
fiUly  equal  to  the  remaining  space  beyond.  The  fire,  according  to  Maitlan<C  "  laid  waste  and  consumed 
the  buildings  on  four-hundred  and  thirty-six  acres  of  ground,  four  hundred  streets,  lanes,  &c.,  thirteen 
thousand  and  two  hundred  houses,  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul,  eighty-six  parish  churches,  six 
chapels,  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Guildhall,  the  Royal  Exchange,  Custom-house,  and  Blackwell  Hall, 
divers  hospitals  and  libraries,  flffy-two  of  the  Companies'  Halls,  and  a  rast  number  of  other  statdy  edi- 
fices, togetner  with  three  of  the  city  gates,  four  stone  bridges,  and  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  FleeVthe 
Poultry,  and  Wood-street  Compters ;  the  loss  of  which,  togetiier  with  that  of  merchandise  and  house> 
hold  furniture,  by  the  calculation,  amounted  to  ten  millions  seTen  hunijbnad  and  thiriy  thousand  and  five 
hundred  po^pda." 
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TIMES  OFFICE,  LONDON. 


Vim  of  thi  Office  of  "  3»<  Thnm,"  London. 
The  above  is  a  view  of  the  Titnes  Office,  taken  in  Oct.,  1853. 
It  is  situated  at  the  end  of  rather  an  obscure  court  or  lane,  in  the 
heart  of  London,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul's  Church ;  a  small  portion 
of  the  dome  or  spire  appears  above  the  roof  of  the  building.  Viewed 
in  its  several  aspects,  this  unpretending  structure  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  most  important  place  in  the  world.  The  power  which 
emanates  from  this  spot  is  "  greater  than  the  throne,"  and  controls, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  even,  to  some 
extent,  the  world  itself.  The  principal  entrance  is  at  tfie  door 
over  which  is  a  Tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  following : — 


"  ThU  Tablet  vu  erMt«d  to  oommemoTate  thn  extrftordinary  e: 
the  Hmea  Nevipaner,  in  the  expoaure  of  a  remarkabla  fraud  upon  the  m 
aantile  public,  vhich  exposure  subjected  the  proprietors  to  a  mast  eipenuTe 


lavsnit.  At  a  meeting  of  Marefaants,  Bankers.  Ac.,  at  the  Mansion  House, 
on  the  1st  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1841,  the  most  Honorable  Lord  Mayor  i 
the  chair,  the  foUovlng  reaolutioni  vera  agreed  to.     [Here  follows  the  R 


ingofM 
n  the  1st  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1841,  the  most  Honorable  Lord  Hayc 
lie  chair,  the  *  "      '  '    '  .  .        r—        ,  ,. 

■olves,  Jie.] 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  above  mentioned,  2,700  pounds  were 
subscribed.  The  proprietors  of  the  Times,  refusing  to  be  reim- 
bursed their  heavy  costs  incurred  by  them  in  the  above-mentioned 
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suit.  It  was  resolved,  that  150  guineas  be  applied  to  the  erection 
of  this  Tablet,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  that 
the  surplus  of  the  fund  raised  should  be  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  three  per  cent,  consols,  the  dividends  to  be  applied  to  the  sup-' 
port  of  two  scholarships,  to  be  called  the  "  Times  Scholarships." 

The  door  over  which  "  The  Times  Office"  sign  appears,^  is  the 
advertising  office.  The  door  at  which  the  papers  are  delivered  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  building.  The  Times  was  the  first  news- 
paper ever  printed  by  steam.  This  was  in  18 14.  The  general 
speed  at  which  the  paper  is  now  printed  is  ten  thousand  copies 
an  hour.  The  daily  circulation  is  about  fifty-two  thousand,  and 
from  eight  to  nine  tons  of  paper  are  daily  used.  Each  sheet  costs 
the  publisher  a  penny  and  a-half,  or  three  cents,  before  it  is  print- 
ed ;  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  paid  to  the  go- 
vernment for  stamps,  a  penny,  or  two  cents,  being  paid  on  each 
number  issued.  Its  advertising  business  is  very  great,  all  quack 
notices  are  excluded,  and  it  is  said,  that  the  most  extravagant 
sum  would  not  procure  the  insertion  of  a  line  of  an  immoral  ten- 
dency. It  has  correspondents  all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  du- 
ring the  sessions  of  Parliament,  a  large  number  of  skillful  reporters 
are  employed  who  are  relieved  every  half  hour. 


Marshal  Haynau,  the  Aastrian  General,  sometimes  called  the  "  wo- 
man whipper,"  distinguished  for  his  cruelties  against  the  Hungarians. 
After  they  had  been  subdued  he  made  a  tour  or  visit  to  London.  The 
manner  of  his  reception  among  the  laboring  class,  is  thus  related  in. a 
London  paper,  published  at  the  time  :^- 

The  Marshal  seems  to  ha^e  had  little  idea  of  the  loathing  and  horror  with  which 
all  classes  in  this  country  uniyersally  regarded  his  deeds  in  the  land  of  the  Magyars : 
accordingly,  he  was  making  a  round  of  yisits  to  the  various  objects  of  attraction  in 
the  metropolis  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  among  other  places,  he  proceeded 
on  Wedn^day  last,  about  twelve  o'clock,  to  see  tlie  wonders  of  the  great  brewery  of 
Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins,  in  Southwark.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  other 
gentlemen  ;  and  though  the  moustachios  (especially  those  of  the  Marshal,  which  are 
very  long)  and  other  indications  diowed  tnat  the  party  were  foreigners,  they  at  first 
attracted  little  notice,  being,  of  course,  unknown  to  all  the  persons  at  the  orewery. 
According  to  the  regular  practice  of  visitors,  they  were  requested  to  sign  their  names 
in  a  book  in  the  office,  after  which  Hiey  crossed  the  yard  with  one  of  the  clerks.  On 
inspecting  the  visitors'  book,  the  clerks  discovered  that  one  of  the  parties  was  no 
other  than  the  notorious  Marshal  Haynau.  It  became  known  all  over  the  brewery 
in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  before  the  G*eneral  and  his  companions  had  crossed  the 
yard,  nearly  all  the  laborers  and  draymen  ran  out  with  brooms  and  dirt,  shouting 
out,  "  Down  with  tlie  Austrian  butcher  I  *'  and  other  epithets  of  rather  an  alarming 
nature  to  the  Marshal.  A  number  of  the  men  gathered  round  him  as  he  was  viewing 
the  large  vat,  and  loudly  continued  their  hostile  manifestations.  The  Marshal  being 
made  acquainted  by  one  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  him,  with  the  feelings  pre- 
vailing against  him,  immediately  prepared  to  retire.  But  this  was  not  so  easily  done. 
The  attack  was  commenced  by  dropping  a  truss  of  straw  upon  his  head  as  he  passed 
through  one  of  the  lower  rooms;  after  which,  grain  and  missiles  of  every  kind  that 
came  to  hand  were  freely  bestowed  upon  him.    The  men  next  struck  his  hat  over  his 
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A  uault  on  ifartkat  Haynau,  in  London. 

I  off  hi«  bi 
darehal'e  com  pBDiou 

emted  with  eqn>l  violence.  Tbey,  however,  defended  themaelvea  manfully,  and 
■uoceeded  in  reocbing  the  ont«ide  of  the  building.  Here  there  were  auembled  about 
five  hundred  penont.  eonnistingof  the  brexrer'a  men,  coal  heaven,  Ac,  the  pre«ena« 
of  the  obnonioui  visitor  having  become  known  in  the  Ticinttf.  No  sooner  bad  tha 
Usrehal  made  his  appearance  outside  the  gatee  than  he  was  aurrounded,  pelted,  struck 
with  every  BVailabfe  missile,  and  even  dragged  along  by  hia  mouataehe.  which  afford- 
ed ample  facilities  to  hia  asiailante,  from  its  excessive  lengtb,  it  reaching  nearly  down 
to  bis  ahoulders.  Still  battling  with  hia  assailants,  he  ran  in  a  frantia  manner  along 
Bankside.  until  he  came  to  the  George  public-house,  when,  finding  the  doora  open,  ha 
rushed  in  and  proceeded  up  atain  into  one  of  the  bedroonu,  to  the  utter  aatDniifa- 
ment  of  Mrs.  Benfield,  the  landlady,  who  soon  discovered  his  name  and  the  reason  of 
bis  entering  the  house.  The  furioua  throng  rushed  in  after  him,  threatening  to  do  for 
the  "  Austrian  Butcher ;"  but,  fortunately  for  him,  tile  house  ia  very  old-faahioned. 
and  contains  a  vaat  number  of  doora.  which  were  all  forced  open,  except  the  room  in 
which  the  Miirahal  waa  concealed.  The  crowd  had  increased  at  that  time  to  several 
bUDdreds.  and  from  their  excited  state,  Mra.  B.  became  alarmed  about  her  own  property 
ai  well  as  the  Manhara  life.  She  accordingly  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Soalb- 
wark  Police-station  for  the  assistance  of  the  police,  and  in  a  short  time  Inapoctor 
Squires  arrived  at  the  George,  with  a  number  of  police,  and  with  great  difficulty  dis- 
persed the  crowd  and  got  the  Marshal  out  of  tlie  honse.  A  police-galle;  was  at  the 
wharf  at  the  time,  into  which  he  waa  taken,  and  rowed  towards  Somerset  House, 
amid  the  ahouta  and  eiecrationa  of  the  aascmbted  people.  Mesars,  Barclay  hare  sua- 
pended  all  hands,  in  order  to  discover  the  principals  in  the  attack.  It  appeara  that 
the  two  attendants  of  the  Hershal  were  an  aide-de-camp  and  an  interpreter.  He 
had  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Baron  Rothachild,  who  bad  therein  de- 
•eribed  him  as  "  hit  friend  Martha  Haymm." 

[Oar  artist  hae  depleted  the  brave  woman^flogger  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
titaritari  which  the  ltou<  "  md*  of  freedom  "  so  cleverly  improviaed  far  hia  r«oeption.] 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

SAmm  JoRKSON,  the  celebrated  writer,  was  bora  at  Lichfield,  Tth  September,  I70t. 
Be  was  the  bod  of  a  bookaeller,  and  after  being  one  year  at  school,  and  pasaing  two 
yean  in  aosettled  studies  at  home,  he  entered  October,  1728,  at  Pembroke  CoUi^, 
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Oxford.  Hii  ezereUes  in  the  nniTenity  displayed,  as  they  had  done  at  school,  supe- 
rior powers ;  and  his  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse,  appeared  so 
highly  finished,  that  the  poet  spoke  with  the  highest  respect  of  his  translator,  and 
declared  that  posterity  would  doubt  which  poem  was  the  original.  Unhappily,  John- 
son had  to  struggle  with  poverty  at  college,  and  in  consequence  of  the  insolvency  of 
his  father,  he  left  the  university  in  1781,  without  a  degree.  Returned  to  Lichheld, 
he  found  his  prospects  in  life  dreary  and  unpromising.  After  his  father's  death,  his 
whole  property  amounted  to  only  £20 ;  and  thus  destitute,  he  willingly  accepted  the 
offer  of  an  ushership  at  Bosworth  school  The  situation  proved  disagreeable,  and  in 
a  few  months  he  removed  to  Birmingham,  where,  under  the  patronage  of  a  bookseller, 
he  published  his  first  literary  labor,  a  translation  of  Lobo.  In  1734,  he  returned  to 
Lichfield ;  and  the  next  year  he  married  Mrs.  Porter,  a  lady  much  older  than  himself, 
and  not  possessed  of  the  most  engaging  manners,  or  the  most  fascinating  person.  As 
she  brought  him  £800  he  besan  to  fit  up  a  house  afEdial,  near  Lichfield,  for  the  re- 
ception of  pupils ;  but  as  he  had  only  three  scholars,  among  whom  was  David  Garrick, 
the  plan  was  dropped  as  utterly  impracticable  and  ruinous.  About  this  time,  under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Walmsley,  his  earliest  friend,  he  began  his  Iren^ ;  and  in  March, 
1787,  he  first  visited  London,  in  company  with  his  pupil,  Garrick,  like  himself,  in 

iuest  of  employment,  and  eoually  doomed  to  rise  to  celebrity  in  his  profession.  In 
ondon  he  rormed  an  acquaintance  with  Cave,  the  printer  of  the  "Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine ; "  and  his  first  performance  in  that  work  was  a  Latin  Alcaic  ode,  inserted  in 
Slarch,  1788.  Thus  encouraged,  he  returned  to  Lichfield  to  fetch  his  wife;  and 
from  1740  to  1748,  he  was  laboriously  employed  in  the  service  of  this  periodical 
work. 

Though  distinguished  as  an  author,  Johnson  still  felt  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and 
therefore  he  applied  for  a  school  in  Leicestershire ;  but  though  recommended  by  Lord 
Gower,  he  was  disappointed,  as  he  had  not  the  requisite  degree  of  M.  A.  His  at- 
tempts to  be  admitted  at  Doctor^s  Commons,  without  academical  honors,  proved 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  therefore  he  determined  to  depend  on  the  efforts  of  hia 
pen  for  subsistence.  Besides  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
he,  in  1744,  published  the  life  of  Savage,  a  work  of  ereat  merit,  which,  in  the  elegant 
language  of  pathetic  narration,  exhibited  the  suffenngs  and  the  poverty  of  a  friend, 
whose  calamities  he  himself  had  shared  and  bewailed.  He  began,  in  1747,  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  and  published  the  plan  of  his  English  dictionary.  This  gigan- 
tic work  was  undertaken  under  the  patronage  of  the  booksellers;  and  the  lexicogra- 
pher engaged  a  house  in  Gough-square,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  six  amanuenses, 
ne  proceded  rapidly  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.  This  great  work,  so  valuable  to  the 
nation,  and  so  honorable  to  the  talents  of  the  author,  appeared,  May,  1755,  in  2  vols., 
without  a  patron.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  at  first  favored  the  undertakiag,  but 
had  afterwards  neglected  the  author,  endeavored,  by  a  flattering  recommendation  of 
the  work  in  *'  The  World,"  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  sood  opinion ;  but  Johnson, 
with  noble  indignation,  spumed  at  the  mean  artifice  of  his  courtly  patron ;  and  his 
celebrated  letter  reflected,  with  independent  spirit  and  in  severe  language,  against 
his  selfish  and  ambitious  views.  The  dictionary  produced  £1,575,  but  as  the  money 
had  been  advanced  during  the  composition  of  the  work,  there  was  no  solid  advantage 
to  be  procured  on  the  publication,  and  fame  could  ill  satisfy  the  demands  of  creditors, 
and  supply  bread  to  the  indigent  author. 

In  1749,  the  Irene  had  been  brought  forward  on  the  stage,  by  the  friendship  of 
Garrick,  but  with  no  success.  The  "Rambler"  was  undertaken  20th  March,  1750, 
and  till  the  17th  March,  1752,  a  paper  had  regularly  appeared  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  only  five  num 
bers  were  contributed  by  other  authors.  But  these  publications,  popular  as  they 
were,  still  left  Johnson  in  distressed  circumstances ;  and  in  1756,  the  year  after  the 
publishing  of  his  dictionary,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  five  guineas,  from  which 
the  kindness  of  Richardson  relieved  him.  In  1758,  he  began  the  Idler,  and  cpntinned 
it  for  two  years  with  little  assistance;  and  on  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1759,  thi^t 
he  miffht  pay  some  decent  respect  to  her  funeral,  and  discharge  her  debts,  he  wrote 
hii  '*  Rasselas,"  and  obtained  for  it,  from  the  booksellers,  the  sum  of  £100.  Happily, 
however,  these  high  services  to  literature  were  not  to  pass  unrewarded :  in  1762,  he 
was  honorably  presented  by  the  king,  on  the  representation  of  Mr.  Wedderbume, 
with  a  pension  of  £800  per  annum,  without  a  stipulation  of  future  exertions,  but 
merely,  as  the  grant  expressed  it,  for  the  moral  tendency  of  his  writings,  a  character 
to  which  his  Ramble^  wfM  most  tolly  entitled. 
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of  LL  D.  by  diploma,  u  he  had  befare  rec«iv«d  from  them  the  defuse  of  A.  H.,  and 
tha  Nune  hanora  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  And  the  circnmstacce  reflected  eqnal 
oredit  on  those  who  bestowed,  and  on  him  who  ■ceepted  the  high  distinction.  In 
1177,  he  began  hii  "LiTes  of  the  Poels,"  which  he  finished  in  1781,  a  work  of  grent 
merit,  and  which  exhibits,  in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  the  eonndoesa  of  the  critic, 
the  information  of  the  biographer,  and  the  benevolent  views  of  the  man.  In  I7B1, 
the  loss  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Thrale,  in  whose  hospitable  house  and  society  he  had  passed 
fifteen  of  the  happiest  years  of  hia  life,  affeeted  him  mueh ;  he  found  his  health  gra- 
dually declining,  from  the  united  attacks  of  the  dropsy,  and  of  an  asthma;  and  while 
he  aipressed  a  wish  to  remove  to  the  milder  climatw  of  France  and  Italy,  it  ia  to  ha 
lamented  that  the  applications  of  his  friends  for  the  increaae  of  hie  pension  proved 
abortive.  During  the  progressive  increase  of  his  complaints,  he  divided  his  time  in 
acta  of  devotion,  and  in  classical  recreations;  and  during  his  sleepless  nights,  lie 
translated  several  of  the  Greek  epigrams  of  the  Anthologia  info  Latin  verso.  It  ia 
remarkable,  that  Johnson,  whoso  pen  was  ever  employed  in  recommending  piety, 
and  all  the  offices  of  the  pnrest  morality ;  and  whose  conduct  and  example  in  bfe  ex- 
hibited the  most  perfect  pattern  of  the  Christian  virtues  ;  should,  in  the  close  ollife, 
betray  dreadful  apprehensions  of  death.  By  degrees,  indeed,  the  terrors  which  his 
imagination  had  painted  to  itself,  disappeared ;  but  still  his  eiaraple  teaches  u^ 
that  if  the  roost  virtuous  and  devout,  view  the  approach  of  death  with  trembling  and 
alarm,  the  nnrepented  sins  of  life  have  much  to  apprehend  from  the  all-searching  eye 
of  God  Johnson  expired  on  the  13th  December.  IIM.  full  of  reeignatjon,  strong  in 
faith,  and  joyful  in  hope  of  a  happy  resurrection.  Uis  remains  were  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  grave  of  hie  friend  Garrick ;  and  the  nation  has  paid 
honorable  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  erecting  to  him  a  monument  in  St  Paol's,  with 
an  elegant  and  nervons  epitaph  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Parr.  By  his  wife,  who  died 
March,  HGS,  and  was  deeply  lamented  by  him,  Jahnaon  had  no  issue.  Hia  works 
are  very  nomerous,  and  all  reapectable. 

-j  In  1838,  a  statue  of  Dr.  Johnaon,  nineteen 
J  feet  high,  was  erected  in  the  market  place, 
LicfaSeld,  opposite  the  house  in  which  he 
was  born.  He  is  represented  as  sitting  in 
an  easy  chair  in  deep  thought,  with  his  books 
about  him.  The  pedestal  is  divided  into 
compartments,  in  which  are  represented,  in 
bold  relief,  three  incidents  of  his  life.  In  the 
first  cotopartment,  he  is  represented  when  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  on  his  father's  shoul- 
ders, listening  to  T>r.  Sachwerell  preaching 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral ;  which  is  intended  to 
show  "his  power  in  youth."  In  the  second, 
be  is  borne  Co  school  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
fellows,  indicating  that  "  in  youth  he  put 
forth  the  budding  of  his  future  powers."  In 
>,     ,  ,  ,  .      „  the  third,  of  which  the  annexed  enirraTinEis 

Ifr.  JohnioH  anna  Penanee.  ,       ■     _  .    .         i   •   _  _ 

"  a  copy,  ne  la  represented   as  doing'  penance 

in  Uttoxeter  market,  where  ho  stood,  bare-headed,  exposed  to  the  storm, 
the  same  number  of  hours  he  had,  forty  years  previous,  compelled  his 
father  to  stand  there,  when  ill,  by  refusing  to  keep  the  book-stall  for 
him :  emblematic  of  "  his  moral  greatness." 


EDWARD  YOUNG,  the  author,  born  June,  1681.  at  Upham  near 
Winchester,  the  residence  of  his  father  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
chaplain  to  William  and  Mary,  and  Dean  of  Sarura.     He  was  educated 
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at  Winchester  school,  and,  in  1703,  though  superannuated,  removed  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  which  he  left  five  years  after  on  being  cHosen  fel-  •- 
low  of  All  Souls.  He  t^k  his  degree  of  LL.D.  1719.  He  first  appeared 
before  the  public  1712,  as  author  of  an  epistle  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in 
consequence  of  the  unpopular  creation  of  ten  peers,  in  one  day,  by 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  next  year  he  prefixed  a  recommendatory  copy  of 
verses  to  the  Cato  of  Addison.  Though  distinguished  in  literary  fame, 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  his  father's  friend,  to 
abandon  the  prospect  of  two  livings,  from  his  college,  worth  oC600  a  year, 
and  to  engage  in  the  tumult  of  a  contested  election,  as  a  candidate  at 
Cirencester,  an  event  of  which  he  was  afterwards  ashamed  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life.  He  took  orders,  1727,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  he  paid  such  respect  to  the  decorum  of  his 
new  profession,  that  he  withdrew  from  the  stage,  his  tragedy  of  the 
"'  Two  Brothers,"  which  was  already  in  rehearsal     He  afterwards  was 

Presented  by  his  college,  to  the  living  of  Welwyn,  Herts,  and  in  1739, 
e  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  and 
widow  of  Colonel  Lee,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  on  the  fol- 
lowing year.  To  relieve  himself  from  the  heavy  melancholy  which  this  ' 
event  brought  upon  him,  he  began  his  "  Night  Thoughts,"  but  though 
in  this  work  he  seemed  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world,  he  afterwards  engaged 
in  politics,  by  the  publication  of  **  Reflections  on  the  Public  Situation  of 
the  Kingdom,"  and  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  solicited  further  patronage 
from  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the 
princess  dowager.  He  died  April,  1765.  As  a  poet.  Young  is  highly 
respectable,  his  "  Night  Thoughts  "  abound  with  many  sublime  passages, 
and  they  ai*e  written  in  a  strain  of  true  genuine  morality,  though  occa- 
sionally obscure. 


JOHN  MILTON. 

John  Milton,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  at  Milton,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  born 
December  9th,  1608,  in  Bread-street,  London,  where  his  father,  a  scri- 
vener, was  settled,  and  after  receiving  instruction  from  a  private  tutor, 
he  went  to  St.  Paul's  school,  and  in  1625  removed  to  Christ^ollege, 
Cambridge.  When  he  left  Cambridge  he  relumed  to  his  father,  who 
had  settled  with  a  competent  fortune  at  Horton,  and  in  this  retirement 
he  laboriously  devoted  himself  for  five  years  to  reading  the  purest  classics 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  Here  likewise  he  produced  his  "  Comus,"  "  L'Al- 
legro,"  "  II  Penseroso,"  and  "  Lycidas,"  poems  of  such  intrinsic  merit  as 
would  have  transmitted  his  fame  to  the  latest  period  of  time,  if  he  had 
written  nothing  besides.  On  his  mother's  death  he  obtained  his  father's 
permission  to  travel  abroad,  and  in  1638  he  embarked  for  the  continent, 
attended  by  one  servant.  He  visited  various  countries,  and  returned  to 
England  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months. 

■  In  1641,  he  published  some  pamphlets,  in  which  he  supported  the  re- 
publican principles  of  the  times.     In  1643,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
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Itilttm't  Hoiae,  Chal/imt. 

[Hiib  boilding,  in  which  Milton  flniahed  hia  immortal  poem  of  "  ParadiM  Lort," 
pretents  very  much  the  appearance  as  when  he  occupied  it.  Til]  within  t,  fewyeara 
aince  there  waa  an  old  porch  which  stood  before  the  door  till  it  fell  with  aj^  Within 
its  ahade.  Milton,  it  ia  aaid.  used,  in  the  faabion  of  olden  time,  to  ait  and  entertain  hia 
ftienda  by  his  instruetive  convenatioD.] 

Mr.  Powell,  a  justice  of  peace  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  as  she  had  been  edu- 
cated a  firm  royalist,  this  union  proved  unhappy,  and  after  cobabitinr 
with  him  about  a  month,  she  left  him  and  would  not  return.  T>iagii9ted 
with  this  condnct,  the  poet  thought  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  tako 
another  wife ;  and  he  not  only  wrote  Bome  strong  tracts  in  favor  of  di- 
vorce, hut  paid  hia  addresaei  to  another  ladjr,  of  great  wit  and  beauty. 
This  bad  due  effect;  and  his  wife,  after  long  despising  bis  invitations, 
relented,  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  obtained  his  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation  in  1645. 

The  momentous  events  of  the  times  gave  full  scope  for  the  exertion 
of  bis  literary  abJlitieH ;  he  defended  the  trial  and  tbe  execution  of  the 
king.  His  talents  were  too  great  to  be  neglecled,  and  therefore  be  wa* 
appointed  Latin  secretary  to  the  council  of  state.  About  this  time  he 
lost  his  eye-sight,  wbich  bad  been  gradually  decaying  from  his  severe 
application  to  his  studies ;  but  be  nevertheless  continued  zealous  and 
active  in  the  support  of  his  principles.  In  1652,  his  wife  died,  and  some 
time  after  he  married  a  second.  But  though  patronized  and  raised  to 
independence  by  the  favor  of  Cromwell,  and  of  Richard,  Milton  saw 
with  terror  the  dissolution  of  his  ferorite  republic  approaching.  Remov- 
ing from  Petty  France,  Weslminsier,  where  he  bad  lived  since  1652,  he 
took  a  house  in  Holborn,  and  then  removed  to  Jewin-street,  where  he 
took  a  third  wife,  and  then  aettled  in  a  house  in  Artillery- walk,  Bunbill 
Fields.  In  this  place,  which  waa  his  last  stage,  be  lived  longer  than  in 
any  other. 

Though  reduced  in  bis  circumstances  by  the  restoration,  he  refused 
to  accept  the  Latin  secretaryship,  which  was  honorably  offered  him  br 
Charles  II,  and  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  completion  of  btf 
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great  poem,  on  which  he  bestowed  much  labor.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
literary  pursuits  by  Thomas  Ellwood,  a  quaker,  who  acted  as  an  aman- 
uensis, and  daily  visited  him.  In  1665|  during  the  plague,  the  poet  re- 
tired to  a  small  house  at  St.  Giles,  Chalfont,  Buckinghamshire. 

The  poet  returned  to  London,  1666,  and  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  was 
first  printed  the  following  year,  in  ten  books,  afterwards  swelled  to 
twelve.  Milton  received  for  this  great  work  only  d£15,  and  the  money 
was  paid  by  instalments.  This  matchless  poem,  which  long  remained 
unknown  from  the  prejudices  entertained  against  the  author,  gradually 
rose  to  notice,  to  fame,  and  immortality.  Dryden  had,  indeed,  recom- 
mended its  great  merits  to  the  public ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  days  of 
Addison  that  England  became  sensible  of  the  ereatness,  of  the  beauties, 
,  and  the  sublimity  of  her  poet.  The  critique  of  the  "  Spectator  "  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and,  in  banishing  prejudice,  liberally  proved  that 
however  violent  the  publications  of  Milton  were,  however  biased  in  his 
love  of  republican  principles,  yet  his  merits  as  a  poet  cannot  be  effected  ; 
he  must  shine  as  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  British  Isles,  and,  in  the 
ranks  of  immortality,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  and  of 
Tasso.  Milton  died  at  his  house  near  Bunhill  Fields,  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  1674,  and  was  butied  near  his  father,  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memo- 
ry, and  another,  with  greater  propriety,  among  the  great  departed  dead 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  raised,  in  1737,  by  Mr.  Benson. 

The  person  of  Milton  was  fair,  so  that  he  was  called,  at  Cambridge,  the 
lady  of  Christ  College ;  his  hair  was  light  brown,  and  his  features  exact 
and  pleasing.  He  was  of  the  middle  size,  well  proportioned,  nervous, 
and  active ;  but  his  constitution  was  tender,  and  his  health  consequently 
weak.  In  his  mode  of  living  he  was  economical,  abstemious,  and  averse 
to  strong  liquors.  Though  he  did  not  inherit  much  from  his  father,  yet 
frugality  maintained  him  in  a  respectable  manner,  and  at  his  death  he 
left  about  d£l,500  besides  the  value  of  his  household  goods.  He  had  no 
children  except  by  the  first  of  his  three  wives.  Three  daughters .  sur- 
vived him,  and  of  these  the  two  youngest  were  well  employed  by  him  to 
read ;  and  though  they  could  read  with  ease  eight  difierent  languages, 
yet  tliey  understood  nothing  but  English,  as  their  father  used  to  say  that 
one  tongue  was  enough  for  a  woman.  In  his  religious  opinions,  Milton, 
in  his  early  years,  favored  the  Puritans,  whose  liberty  of  worship  he 
greatly  admired ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  he  professed  no  attach- 
ment to  any  particular  sect,  and  he  neither  frequented  any  public  place 
of  worship,  nor  observed  in  his  own  house  any  of  the  religious  rites  of 
the  times,  though  it  is  fully  evident  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  great 
truths  of  revelation,  and  hoped  for  salvation  through  a  Redeemer. 

^  JOHN  LOCKE,  an  illustrious  phi- 

/y      ^p            yp  losopher,  was  born  in  1632,  at  Wnng- 

Sy /J^A^i        y^  jO     ton,  near  Bristol.      He  was  educated 

^^  ^^OCJ^      at  Westminster  school,  and,  in  1661, 

\^^_^  v/      was  elected  to  Christ's  Church,  at  Ox- 

r  t    r    1. .  o-  ^ord.     He  distinguished  himself  in  lit- 

Jokn  Locke  »  Stgnature,  erature  and  also  applied  himself  to  the 

study  of  physic.     Having  cured  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  the  Earl  of 
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Birih-plact  of  Lotke,  Wrtngton,  BomertetthiTt, 
Shaflesbury,  of  a  dangeroun  disordev,  he  was  by  that  nobleman  induced 
to  relinquish  medicine  for  the  study  of  politics.  This  proved  to  be  an 
unsettled  and  harassing  employment.  About  the  year  1G7d,  he  went  to 
Monlpellier  for  the  benefit  of  liis  health,  being  apprehensive  of  a  con- 
Bumptive  attack.  While  here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
his  celebrated  work,  "  Essay  on  Human  Understanding." 

Id  1S9S,  ]]«  vsB  prevniled  upon  \o  accept  the  placi 
plantations,  for  which  he  was  so  veil  qualified  by  ii 
this  he  reai((ned  five  years  after,  on  accouiit  of  the  delkate  state  of  his  health.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  usefully  employed  in  the  exertion  of  his  Ijilents  on  political 
subjects,  and  also  in  reading  and  commenting  vith  alt  the  zeal  and  hnmility  of  a  tme 
Christian  on  the  holy  Scriptures.  With  nothing  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  mind, 
he  found  faims«lf  happy  in  the  retirement  which  he  had  chosen,  and  in  the  society  of 

._a_.i..i .-....■       -  ..        r         .  ■  .-       iiion,  and  of  contemplative 

d  and  improved  imder  tbe 
situal«d  in  the  hoepitable 
of  Gates,  as  if  in  his  own  house,  he  saw  the  gradual  approach  of  death  with 
calmness  and  resi^ation.  Seeing  his  legs  swell,  he  became  sensible  tliat  dissolution 
was  not  distant,  and  after  receiving  the  sacrament  with  fervor  and  piety,  be  told  bis 
sorrowing  friend  X^dy  Masham.  (hat  he  had  hved  long  enough,  tbnt  be  thanked  God 
for  having  passed  his  days  so  happily,  and  that  life  appeared  to  him  mere  vanity. 
He  expired  witb  little  pain,  2Stb  October,  1704,  is  his  seventy-third  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  at  Oatee. 

The  virtues  and  the  charitie*  of  human  nature  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  as  a  philosopher,  a  Christian,  a  politician,  and  a  man,  he  claims  the  first  rank  in 
the  ndmiration  and  in  the  homage  of  posterity.  Witb  judicious  taste  and  becoming 
simplicity.  Queen  Caroline  erected  in  her  pavilion  at  Ridimond.  his  boat  with  those 
of  uacon.  Newton,  and  Clarke,  as  the  four  principal  philosophers  of  which  England 
may  boast  with  real  pride  and  satisfaction  when  she  eiiumeratas  her  departed  heroe*. 

I7.AAK  Walton,  an  English  vmter,  born  at  Staflbrd,  August,  1593,  He 
for  some  time  kept  a  shop  in  tlie  Royal  Exchange,  and  m  Fleet-street, 
and  retired  from  business  with  a  comfortable  competency.  Ho  was 
particularly  attached  to  angling,  and  he  published  a  most  curious  and 
valuable  treatise  on  his  favorite  amusement,  called  "  the  Complete 
Angler,  or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,"  1653,  in  12mo.,  with 
cuts,  of  which  a  fifth  edition  appeared  in  1676.     His  tim«  was  aflerwards 


useliilly  employed  in  compiling  accounts  of  the  lives  of  seTenil  of  his 
learned  friends,  and  tliose  which  appeared  separately  have  been  pab- 
liahed  together,  and  exhibit  a  tdoH  pleasing  picture  of  the  abilities  of  the 
indefatigable  author,  and  abound  with  interesting  and  curious  anecdotes 
of  men  eminent  in  rank,  in  talents,  and  in  learning.  The  characters 
mentioned  are  Dr.  John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Watton,  Hooker,  author  of 
"  Ecdeeiastical  Polity,"  George  Herbert,  and  Bishop  Sanderson.  Wal. 
ton  lived  to  a  good  old  ag«,  respected  and  beloved  by  his  friends,  in  the 
number  of  whom  were  Archbishops  Usher  and  Sheldon,  Bishops  Mor- 
ton, Horley,  King,  Barlow,  Dr.  Fuller,  Price,  Holdsworth,  &c.  He 
died  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  at  Wincheeter,  15th  December,  1683, 
aged  above  ninety,  and  was  buried  in  Windieater  Cathedral,  where  an 
iU-written  epitaph  marks  his  remains. 

_^-^_  [In  this  humble  home* 

Btead,  at  a  short  distance 

from   Staiford,  was  born 

Izaak  Walton, "  the  Father 

of  Angling,"   on   August 

i  9,  1593,     At  old  Izaak's 

t  decease,  the  property  was 

t  left  to  his  son,  on  condition 

t  that  he  married  before  he 

arrived  at  the  age  of  forty. 

I  one ;  and,  if  he  were  not 

then    married,   the    bouse 

I  was  to  be  given  to  the  cor- 

I  poration  of  Stafford.     Sin- 

.-gularly    enough,    the    sou 

did  not  marry  within  the 

J-^WJM.OM^.St^^  given    tim.,    and    coii^. 

quentlj  the  property  waa 

transferred  to  the  corporation.] 

JOHN  HOWARD,  the  celebrated  philuithropiit,  tu  bora  at  Hsokney,  ne»  Lon- 
don, ITSS.  Hsviag  lost  hu  father  when  quite  yonns,  his  gnardieni  bound  bim  ap- 
prentice U>  a  grocer;  but  u  his  coDstitutiOD  vu  delicate,  uid  hia  propertv  aboTO 
mediocrity,  he  purchawd  his  indaotures,  and  travelled  OTer  France  and  Italy.  He 
returned  to  London  and  became  ill  at  the  houw  of  Mrs.  Lardean,  a  widow,  whoae 
attention  to  him  wae  lo  great,  that  out  oT  gratitnde  to  this  lady's  aerricn  be  married 
her  although  mneh  older  than  himself  He  had  the  miefortune  to  loie  bar  three  yean 
afterwords.  He  again  tnarried,  but,  in  17Sa,  he  loot  his  second  wife,  and  Boon  after 
purchaeed  an  estate  near  Bedford  where  he  employed  himself  in  sotB  of  benevolenoa 
among  the  poor  and  indostrioue  cottagers  around  him.  In  1773.  be  sened  the  office 
of  aheriff,  which  brought  the  diatreH  of  prisoners  more  immediately  under  his  notice. 
Frevious  to  this,  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbao,  lie  had  been  captored  by  a  French  privateer, 
and  the  severities  he  endured  excited  his  aympathiee  for  sofiering  cMitive*. 

He  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  jails  of  Engtaud,  and  then  afterward!  several 
times  paieed  through  varioua  countries  on  the  continent,  endeavoring  to  the  utmoat 
to  relieve  human  suffering  amid  jaila  and  dungeons.  He  also  pubUshed  at  various 
times  his  observatjona  on  the  prisons  he  visited.  Hi*  aoeount  of  the  principal  laier- 
ettoea  in  Earope,  appeared  in  17B9,  at  which  time  he  iotimated  hii  intention  of  pene- 
trating through  Russia  and  the  eart.  While  on  this  benevolent  mission,  he  visited  a 
patient  at  Cherson  sulTering  under  a  malignant  fevar,  and  catching  the  disorder,  fell 
a  victim  to  his  compassion,  January  aotb,  ITVO.  A  ststue  in  St  Paul's,  erected  by 
the  nation,  allows  him  holding  in  one  band  a  scroll  of  writings  for  the  improvement 
uf  prisons,  <1h:.,  and  in  the  other  a  key,  while  he  tramplea  on  chains  and  fetters. 
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__-^     ,,-       r  __  -__  EsHER  Place,  in  Surrey, 

_sz      ' --  '■-~'  .  _        was  originally  a  palace  of 

the  prelates  of  Winchester, 
i  but  greatly  improved  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  To  this 
place,  formerly  called  Ash- 
er,  Wolsey   retired  for  a 
while,  after  he  had   per- 
ceived, for  the  first  time, 
that   he  had   forever  lost 
?  the  favor  of  his  sovereign. 
^  The  palace,  with  the  ex- 
I  ception  of  the  tower,  was 
rebuilt  by  the   Rt.  Hon. 
wu^.  TWr.  E^  Grov..  ^  P^'*"?™- .  The  grounds 

m  the  vicuuty  are  beauti- 
fully  picturesque.     Thomson  calls  them 

Eahcr's  groTas. 
Wh«r«  ia  the  Bweetcit  lolituda,  embraced 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole. 
From  CDurU  and  «eaates,  Pelbun  fiade  repoWi 

The  mansion  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr,  Spicer, 
who  pulled  it  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  seen  in  the 
engraving,  and  erected  an  elegant  mansion  nearly  in  the  same  {dace. 


Remain*  of  Stirkt't  Heat  at  Ortgorit*,  BvekingkamMre, 


EDMTJKD  BURKE,  a  celebrated  aUtegman  and  orator,  the  son  of  an  attorney,  vw 
born  at  Carloir.  Ireland.  Januarr  let.  17,S0.  In  17fi3,  he  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. At  tint,  although  poesp»i?d  of  great  powen  of  elocution  he  paid  do  Tery  serjoua 
attention  )o  the  law.  but  conaidered  literature  and  politics  as  the  field  most  favorable 
Tor  the  exertion  of  hi*  genius,  and  for  soroe  time  subsisted  on  the  labor  of  hia  pen. 
Hii  tirst  avowed  work  was  I  he  "  Vindiention  of  Natural  Society,"  which  brought  tiim 
reputation,  but  bis  "  Essay  on  ti>e  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  eatabliahed  his  fame  aa  • 


mtn  of  geniui  ud  ■  fine 

rd  hiiDHlf  during  _  _    __       __ 

He  ftlso  opposed  -with  gre«t  force  the  French  Rnvoiution.  His  eelebrated 
■peeeh  if^ainst  Warrni  Halting:  the  GoT«rnor-Gener»l  of  India,  ie  amaos  the 
ereateit  etforW  of  geniua.  Sometime  before  his  death,  Mr.  Bnrke  retired  from  pub- 
lic life;  but  tbough  honored  with  tha  esteem  of  the  ereat  and  ffood,  he  sunk  thres 
years  »fter,  a  melancholy  Tielim  to  the  recent  loaa  of  Lia  only  and  favorite  son.  Mr. 
Bnrke  expired  at  Gregoriee,  his  seat  near  Beaoonsfield,  Jnly  8th,  1TB7,  lued  sixty- 
Seven.  Ilia  maoaion  was  mostly  destroyed  by  fire  in  18IS.  Tha  eugraTintj  show* 
all  that  noT  remaiai  of  Gregories, — a  fer  walla  and  a  portion  of  Che  subleo. 


Francis  Bacon,  eon 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  under  Elizabeth, 
was  bom  in  London, 
January  2ad,  1561.  He 
WBJ  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  waa  early 
ininiduced  at  court. 
While  at  aray'B  Inn, 
where  he  wa«  chosen 
Lent-reader,  he  formed 
the  plan  and  drew  the 
outline  of  his  great  phil- 
n    .  ,   ,       , ,    J  B  osopbical  work,  the  in- 

Sw^^a^of  Lord  Bacon.  siauration  of  the  scien- 

ces  ;  but  neither  his  learning  nor  his  abilities  reoom mended  him'at  court, 
as  the  fevors  of  the  queen  were  divided  between  the  Cecils  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  waa  alterwards  Bucceedeil  by  Essex :  and  Bacon,  un- 
fiirtunately  for  his  advaneemeut,  warmly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  latter. 
Elizabeth  was  sensible  of  his  great  talents,  but  netiher  her  partiality  nor 
the  friendship  nf  Esse*  could  overpower  the  cold  phlegmatic  aversion 
of  the  Cecils,  who  represented  Bacon  as  ft  speculative  man,  whose  head 
was  filled  with  philosophy,  and  not  with  poetical  knowledge.  On  tha 
succession  of  James  I,  he  rose  into  power,  though  still  opposed  by  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  by  Sir  Edward  Coke.  He  was  knighted  and  suc- 
cessively made  attorney- general,  keeper  of  the  seals,  lord  chancellor,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage.  His  elevation  was  not  unattended  by  the  envy 
of  enemies ;  and  he  was  soon  accuned  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Commons  of  gross  bribery  and  corruption.  The  king,  who  saw  that 
not  only  Bacon  but  his  favorite  Villiers,  was  aimed  at,  advised  his  chan- 
cellor to  make  do  defense,  and  promised  hira  both  protection  and  favor 
if  he  were  condemned.  Bacon,  unhappily  for  his  reputation,  made  no 
defense,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  3d  May,  1621,  fined  c£40,000,  impri- 
Boned  in  the  Tower,  and  declared  incapable  to  serve  his  majesty,  and 
unworthy  to  retain  his  seat  in  Parliament.  Though  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  Bacon  listened  to  bribery,  either  by  himself  or  his  ser- 
vants, in  cases  which  were  pending  before  him,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
none  of  his  decrees  in  chancery  were  afterwards  set  aside,  as  dictated 
by  oppression,  partiality,  or  falsehood  ;  a  feet  that  establishes  his  probity 
far  beyond  the  power  of  interested  declaimed,  or  venal  panegyrists. 
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As  a  writer,  his  "Novum  Organum  Scientiarum,"  has,  among  hia 
other  performances,  immortalized  bis  name.  He  baa  introduced  a  new 
apeciea  of  philosopby  to  enligblen  and  dignify  maa,  to  teach  him  how  to 
think,  and  to  lead  him  from  error,  from  darkness,  and  false  comprehen- 
aion,  to  truth,  and  to  the  most  accurate  conclusions. 

The  annexed  eugraTiag  is  a  represeatation  of  the  church  in 
vhich  Bacon  vas  buried.  It  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  tentli  century,  and  displays  the  original  Saxon  architecture, 
though  some  alterations  have  been  made  from  its  ancient  form. 
There  is  a  fine  alabaster  statue  of  Bacon  within  its  wctlls ;  he  is 
sitting  in  a  contemplative  postme  in  an  elbow  chair,  and  beneath 
is  an  elegant  Latin  epitaph,  written  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation : — 

"FsAKCn  Baooh,  Baeon  or  ViRrLAX,  Viscount  %i.  Albans,  or  by  mart  am- 
(ptcuoM  TUlei,  or  Sctknci  the  X^ioht,  or  Eloquence  the  Lav,  bat  nura :  Who, 
•fl«r  all  nktaral  Tudom  aad  seoreu  of  ciyi!  life  he  had  unfolded,  ITature's 
U<r  fulfilled;  Let  compotintii  be  diaaivtd!  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1626; 
of  hie  age  >iitf -lii,  of  such  a  man,  that  the  memory  miebt  remain,  Tuoiua 
UaADiTi,  liriogluaatleiidtuit;  De&d,  his  admirer,  piscsa  this  moDOment.' 


Floor  of  Bray  Ckarvh. 

Brat  is  a  small  village  about  one  mile  from  Maidenhead,  and  ia 
now  considered  a  port  of  the  Royal  domain,  being  attached  to  the 
liberties  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  retaining  some  peculiar  [nivileges, 
among  which  is  an  exemption  from  tolls  in  the  adjacent  market- 
towns.  The  church  is  a  spacious  structure,  composed  of  various 
materials,  and  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  almost  every  kind  of  archi- 
tecture. The  story  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray  is  told  with  some  varia- 
tions, but  the  fact  is  not  questioned.  It  is  said  that  his  name  was 
Simon  Symonds.     Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  speaking  of 
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Bray,  says,  "  the  vivacious  vicar,  whereof,  living  under  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  first  a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant,  then  a  Papist,  then  a  Protes* 
tant  again.  This  vicar  being  tax't  by  one  for  being  a  turn-coat, 
not  so,  (said  he,)  for  I  always  kept  my  principles,  which  is  this,  to 
live  and  die  Vicar  of  Bray."  This  creed  which,  (the  spirit  of  it  at 
least,)  is  not  a  dead  letter  even  at  the  present  day,  has  been  amr 
plified  into  the  following  song : 


THE   VICAR  OF   BRAT. 


In  good  king  Charl«^  golden  days, 
When  loyalty  had  no  hann  in't, 
A  zealous  high-chnrchman  I  was, 

And  so  I  got  prefennent 
To  teach  my  flock  I  never  mWd : 

Kinffs  are  by  God  appointed ; 
And  those  are  damn'd  tkat  do  resist, 
And  touch  the  Lord's'  anointed : 
And  this  is  law,  I  will  maintain 

Until  my  dying  day,  sir. 
That  whatsoever  king  shiJl  reign, 
I  will  be  y  iear  of  fray,  mr. 

When  royal  James  obtained  the  throne. 

And  Popery  came  in  fashion, 
The  penal  laws  I  hooted  down. 

And  read  the  declaration : 
The  Church  of  Rome  I  fonnd  wotild  fit 

Full  well  my  constitution ; 
And  had  become  a  Jesuit^ 

But  for  the  Revolution, 

And  this  is  law,  Ao. 

When  William  was  our  king  declared, 

To  ease  the  nation's  ericTance, 
With  this  new  wind  about  I  steer'd. 

And  swore  to  him  alleffiance: 
Old  principles  I  did  revoke, 

Set  conscience  at  a  distance ; 
Passive  obedience  was  a  joke, 

And  pish  for  non-resistance. 
And  this  is  law,  Ac 


When  gracious  Anne  ascends  the  throne, 

The  Church  of  England's  glory, 
Another  face  of  things  was  seen. 

And  I  became  a  Tory: 
Occasional  conformists  base, 

I  curs'd  their  moderation. 
And  thought  the  church  in  danger  was 

By  such  prevarication, 

And  this  is  law,  dre. 

When  George  in  pudding-time  came  o'er. 

And  moderate  men  look'd  big,  sir, 
I  tum'd  a  cat-in-pan  once  more, 

And  then  became  a  Whig,  sir, 
And  so  preferment  I  procured 

By  our  new  iaith's  defender. 
And  always  every  day  abjured 

The  Pope  and  the  Pretender. 
And  this  is  law,  Ae. 

The  illustrious  house  of  Hanorer, 

And  Protestant  succession. 
To  these  I  do  allegiance  swear 

While  they  can  JEcep  possession: 
For  by  my  faith  and  loyalty 

I  never  more  will  falter. 
And  George  my  lawful  king  shaU  be 
Until  the  time  shall  alter. 
And  this  is  law,  I  will  maintain 

Until  my  dying  day,  sir. 
That  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 
I  will  be  Yicar  of  Bray,  sir. 


PERCY  BTSSHE  SHEL- 
LEY, ttie  soa  and  hdr  of 
a  wealthy  English  baron- 
et, of  Caide  Goring;  is  Sn» 
■ez,  waa  bora  Auguat  4th, 
nvS.  He  waa  llrat  educated 
at  Eaton  and  ^lerwsrda  at 
Oxford.  Hia  reaUtance  to 
eatabliahed  autfaortty  nod 
opinion  displayed  itielf  at 
fchooL  At  me  age  of  aeTea* 
taen  he  iasaed  a  ayllabaa  firoai  Hnine'a  Eaaaya,  and  chaHengiad  the  authorities  of  Oxford  to  a  pobUo 
cDntroreray  on  the  aubject  The  conwooence  of  hia  ecmdoet  waa  aueh  that  he  waa  exdriled  fr<nB  the 
nolTeraity ,  and  he  waa  east  on  the  world  a  prey  to  the  undlseip&Md  ardw  of  yonfh  and  paaalon.  Not- 
withstanding his  waywardness  and  scepticism,  Shelley  posaeased  a  poetic  g«mns  of  aa  high  order  and 
a  heart  of  compasaioa  for  his  fellow-creatarea.  At  the  age  of  elghterti  he  prodaced  a  wud  atheistleal 
poem,  "  Queen  Mab."  abounding  in  passages  of  great  power  and  melody.  Shortly  after  be  married  a 
yonng  woman  of  humble  slstioa  in  Die.    with  a  person  of  his  mind,  domestic  happineas  eould  not  be 


Percy  Byuhe  Bhdle^i  Signature, 
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rauanahlT  (ipactsd.  Ha  nptntsd  ftma  bla  wils,  far  whom  ha  hid  two  cUldm,  aal  Uia  salbclBiaM 
womin  Bftf rwnrdi  dHtrojed  hmelf,  Shcllej.  m  IhW  Kcoiut.  iru  tnhJKted  10  uneh  nlmpreMnlfc 
tjcn,  ud  ti  addiiloD  to  hli  miKTT  ■  duBcrry  iocm  dapiired  Uu  af  tha  gnardiaiuUp  of  hli  chOdniL 
OD  tha  rrauDd  of  hia  immorality  and  atfaeiam.  Ha  coolnetEd  >  lecoad  mairUga  wUh  tha  daughlar  of 
Ux.  Oodnin,  the  aulfaDr  of  '  Caleb  WUHaaa."  ud  caubllihad  UmaaU  at  Martow.  In  BaeUagtiamiUn. 
Hara  hecDiDpoaed  tba  '- RotoIE  oflalaja.'*  A  aejiaaoflpJiirT^aDdvbBllM  lernied  the  *roiiga  of  aoeiatf, 
renderini  Mm  mli«abla  be.  in  1818.  nnl  U  Inly-  While  midini  at  Roma,  be  compoaad  Ua  ttttiia 
dnmaol  -Promcthcua  UcbDimd.'-  He  waidraw»d  Id  Iha  bay  orepeiiaon  aiailin;  axcunUm,  Joly 
eih,  less.    HIa  remainawera  laduced  toaehet  by  llTe,  aad  lakea  to  Kama  and  dspoailed  In  Ihe  Finlar*. 


Craaeh  Oat,  near  Cktrttey,  Surrey. 

Tbe  Crovcr  Oak,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Chertaey,  ie  said  to  be  "  one  of 
the  most  superb  trees  in  England,"  and  in  fiirmer  ages  was  considered  lo 
TDftrk  the  boundary  of  Windsor  Forest  in  this  direction.  It  is  also  said 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  once  dined  beneath  its  shadow.  Its  girth,  Bt  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  is  twenty-four  feet.  At  tbe  height  of  nine  feet, 
the  principal  branch,  in  itself  as  large  as  a  tree,  shoots  out  almost  hori- 
zontally from  the  trunk  to  the  distance  of  forty-eight  feet. 

The  ancient  Bpiscopal  resi- 
dence of  the  Primate  of  Eng- 
land, is  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  antiquarian  pile 
in  the  suburbs.  Its  lofty  gate- 
way towei^  are  fine  specimens 
of  early  brickwork,  as  is  also 
the  prison  house  of  the  Lollards, 
the  hall,  &c.  For  more  than 
six  centuries  it  has  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury ;  and  as  each  prim- 
ate  has  kept  the  establisment  in 
£<«*.«  Palae..  near  London  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^    .^^  appUftO- 


nances,  it  presents  a  rare  aspect  of  stately  grandeur ;  the  well-tim- 
bered grounds,  too,  aid  its  picturesqueness,  as  seen  from  the  river. 
Here,  several  sovereigns  have  been  entertained,  particularly  Q.ueea 
Elizabeth,  by  Archbishop  Parker. 


THOMAS  MOORE. 

Thomas  Moore,  "  the 
poet  of  love,  pathos,  wit, 
and  fancy,"  was  bom  of 
catholic  parents,  at  Dub- 
lin, May  28,  1780.  He 
began  to  rhyme  at  a 
very  early  age.  He  en- 
tered the  University  at 
Dublin  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  classi- 
cal acquirements.  In  his 
twentieth  year  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  to 
study  law,  and  to  pub- 
lish his  translation  of 
the  poems  of  Anacreon. 
In  1803,  he  obtained  aa 
Jfoorf,  CM^,  Slop^rum.  offi^jgj  gimation  at  Ber- 

muda, the  duties  of  which  were  discharged  by  a  deputy,  who,  prov- 
ing unfaithful,  the  poet  incurred  losses  to  a  lai^e  amount.  The 
"  Irish  Melodies,"  which  have  rendered  Moore  so  popular,  were 
commenced  in  1807,  and  continued  as  late  as  1834.  The  Messrs. 
Longmans,  the  publishers,  having  agreed  to  give  him  three  thousand 
guineas  for  an  Extern  poem,  Moore  produced  his  brilliant  "  Lalla 
Rookh,"  which  was  published  in  1817.  He  now  went  abroad  to 
Rome,  Genoa,  Yenice,  &,c.  He  returned  in  1822  to  England,  and 
settled  in  graceful  retirement  at  a  cottage  called  Sloperton,  where 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1827,  he  pro- 
duced the  "  Epicurean,"  an  Eastern  tale,  in  prose,  but  full  of  the 
spirit  and  materials  of  poetry,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  elevated  pro- 
duction of  his  pen.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  mental  fa- 
culties became  so  impaired,  his  existence  was  but  physical.  He 
died  February  25th,  1852,  and  was  buried  in  the  .church-yard  of 
Bromham,  about  four  miles  from  Dovizes,  Wiltshire.  The  annex- 
ed engraving  is  copied  from  a  letter  which  Moore  wrote  to  the 
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"  Illustrated  LondoQ  News,"  FelHijary  22,  1843,  and  refers  to  an 
engraring  of  the  cottage  at  Mayfield,  in  which  he  formerly  resided. 

J^^ftnT-  r^^h^  4^*^/^ 


The  anoexed  u  a  epcdmen  of 
tke  MioNi  Gbabti,  or  the  Qrtai 

(7Aar<«-. angraved frani  ODeof  the 
original  capiea  in  the  British  Mu- 
■eiiDL  The  wordt  are  a  portion 
of  the  preamble:  'VoAotuui  AA 

■  gratia  ree  Anglit  donutiiu  .... 

'  Andmavie.  arckifpiieopU,  epiteo- 
pit,  oUoMfiHt  cmnltbu  prvpoittii, 
■iuiiu(ruc(»nii(&M£afl.  ..  This 
imtrnment  was  granted  Jnna 
16tJi,  1816,  being  forced  from 
Kine  John  by  tiie  barons,  and  is 

'  conaidered  the  ^cat  bnlvark  and 
foandatiOD  of  English  liberty. 
Tbie  ebftrter  oonsisted  of  fonrtsen 
speciAoatioDS,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing were  considered  the  moet 
important,  tie.:  that  no  money. 

preat  eonncil  of  the  nation,  that  no  person  should  be  tried  on  sutpicion  alone,  bot  on 
tiie  BvidencB  of  lawful  witneseea,  and  that  no  person  shall  bo  tncd  or  punished  ex- 
cept b;  Uie  judgment  of  his  p««ra,  and  the  law  of  llie  land. 


i^^JpKMm^C^Vfi^irifmm}^ 


HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS 

IN 

SCOTLAND, 

WITH   ITS 

ANTiaUITIES  AND   GEOGRAPHICAL    DESCRIPTIONS. 

To  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Scotland  was  not  known  as 
a  distinct  country.  Albion,  or  Britain,  was  viewed  as  one  region, 
parcelled  out  among  a  multitude  of  different  tribes.  Agricola  first 
penetrated  into  that  part  of  Britain,  which  we  now  call  Scotland. 
He  easily  over-ran  the  whole  country,  but  encountered  the  most 
obstinate  resistance  when  he  approached  the  Caledonians,  who  ap- 
pear then  to  have  held  all  the  northern  districts.  An  obstinate 
battle,  the  precise  place  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained,  was 
fought  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians.  All  the  rude  valor  of  Cale- 
donia could  not  match  the  skill  of  Agricola  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Roman  legions.  The  whole  open  country  was  abandoned  to 
the  invaders,  whose  progress,  however,  was  stayed  by  what  they 
termed  the  Caledonian  forest,  imder  which  they  seem  to  have 
vaguely  comprehended  the  vast  pine  woods  of  Glenmore,  and  the 
steep  barrier  of  the  Grampians.  Their  military  occupation,  how- 
ever, is  attested  by  the  formation  of  numerous  camps,  of  which  that 
of  Ajrdoch,  ten  miles  north  of  Stirling,  is  the  most  extensive  and 
complete.  The  Romans  endeavored  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the 
natives,  by  rearing,  at  different  periods,  two  walls,  one  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  other  south  of  the  low  country  of  Scot- 
land, between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne.  The  northern  tribes, 
however,  continued  their  inroads,  now  chiefly  imder  the  name  of 
Picts,  who  seem  clearly  to  have  been  the  same  people  with  the 
Caledonians.  In  the  fifth  century  Britain  was  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  and  over-run  by  the  Saxons,  who  occupied  the  eastern 
part  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Forth.  The  western 
part  was  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Strathcluyd. 

The  Scots  before  this  time,  had  come  from  Ireland,  their  original 
seat,  which,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  often  called  Scotland. 
Even  before  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  Scots,  joined  with 
the  Picts,  are  mentioned  as  the  ravagers  of  defenseless  Britain. 
They  appear  at  one  time  to  have  been  driven  back  in  Ireland  ;  but 
in  503  they  again  landed  in  Cantyre,  and  during  the  next  four  cen- 
turies, spread  gradually  over  the  kingdom.  At  length  under  the 
victorious  reign  of  Kenneth,  which  commenced  in  836,  they  wrest- 
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ed  the  sceptre  from  Wred,  the  Pictish  king,  and  established  supreme 
sway  over  the  whole  of  that  country,  which,  from  them,  was  after- 
wards called  Scotland. 

The  Scoto-Saxon  era,  a  Mr.  Chalmers  calls  it,  is  memorable  ra- 
ther for  an  insensible  change,  than  for  any  sudden  revolution. 
After  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathcluyd,  by  the  Saxons, 
that  people  had  colonized  and  filled  the  whole  south  ;  and  the  Scot- 
tish kings,  though  of  Celtic  origin,  having  established  themselves 
in  this  more  fertile  part  of  their  territories^  soon  began  to  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  its  occupants.  From  this  or  other  causes  the  whole 
lowlands  of  Scotland  is  in  language  and  manners  Teutonic,  and  the 
Gael,  or  Celts,  were  again  confined  ivithin  their  moimtain  boundary. 

An  era  of  disputed  succession  arose  out  of  the  contending  claims 
of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  after  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway.  Ed- 
ward I,  availing  himself  of  this  dissension,  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing himself  under  the  character  of  an  arbiter,  and  having  establish- 
ed Baliol  on  the  throne  by  an  armed  interference,  sought  to  rule 
Scotland  as  a  vassal  kingdom.  The  result  was  a  struggle,  calami- 
tous to  Scotland,  but  which,  however,  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
light  the  energy  and  heroism  of  the  nation,  and- brought  forward 
the  names  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  ever  afterwards  the  foremost  in 
her  annals.  The  result  was  glorious  ;  the  concentrated  force  of 
the  English  was  finally  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Bannock- 
bum  ;  they  were  compelled  to  renounce  their  ambitious  pretentions, 
and  allow  the  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  its  native  princes. 

Under  the  turbulent  and  unfortunate  sway  of  the  Stuarts,  Scot- 
land continued  for  several  centuries  without  any  prominent  revolu- 
tion, though  with  a  continual  tendency  to  internal  commotion. 
This  dynasty,  from  their  connection  with  the  French  and  English 
courts,  had  acquired  the  idea  of  more  polished  manners,  and  habits 
of  greater  subordination  as  due  from  the  nobles.  Such  views  were 
ill  suited  to  the  temper  and  power  of  a  Douglas,  and  many  other 
powerrul  chieftains,  through  whose  resistance  the  attempts  of  the 
monarchs  were  followed  with  disaster,  and  often  with  violent  death. 
The  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion  especially,  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  court,  which  granted  only  a  reluctant  and  precarious 
toleration,  was  unfavorable  to  the  crown,  and  fatal  to  a  princess 
whose  beauty  and  misfortunes  have  rendered  her  an  object  of  en- 
thusiasm to  the  gay  and  chivalric  part  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

The  union  of  the  crown,  by  the  accession  of  James  VI,  in  1603 
to  the  English  throne,  produced  a  great  change,  in  itself  flattering 
to  Scotland,  whose  race  of  princes  now  held  sway  over  all  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  struggle  between  presbytery  and  prelacy  gave  rise 
to  a  conflict  which  still  powerfully  influences  the  temper  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Scots.  The  efforts  of  the  presby terians,  acting  under 
the  bond  of  their  League  and  Covenant,  first  enabled  the  English 
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parliament  to  rear  its  head,  and  had  a  great  effect  in  turning  the 
scale  of  contest  against  the  crown.  The  Scots  revolted,  however, 
at  the  excesses  of  the  independents,  and  endeavored  to  rear  again, 
on  a  covenanted  basis,  the  fallen  crown  of  the  Stuarts.  These 
brave  but  unsuccessful  efforts  were  ill-requited  by  an  embittered 
persecution  against  all  the  adherents  of  presbytery,  till  the  Revolu- 
tion finally  fixed  that  system  as  the  establidied  religion  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  union  of  the  kingdoms,  in  1707,,  placed  Scotland  in  that  po- 
litical position  which  she  has  ever  since  maintained  ;  and,  by  allay- 
ing internal  contest,  and  opening  a  free  trade  with  the  sister  king- 
dom, this  union  has  produced  results  highly  beneficial,  although 
the  devoted  attachment  to  her  mountain  tribes  to  the  exiled  Stuarts 
repeatedly  impelled  them  to  attempt  to  replace  that  house  on  the 
throne ;  attempts  which,  at  one  critical  moment,  spread  alarm  into 
the  heart  of  England. — H.  Murray^ s  EncyL  Geog. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   DESCRIPTION. 

Thb  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Scotland,  is  from  its  most  southern  point,  the 
Mull  of  Galloway,  in  lat  64^  88'  N.  to  Dunnet  Head,  the  northern  point  in  lat  58°  40' 
80"  K,  or  about  286  miles.  Its  breadth  is  extremely  various  being  from  1 60  to  24  miles. 
The  whole  coast  is  so  much  penetrated  by  arms  of  the  sea,  that  only  one  spot  can  be 
found  forty  miles  from  the  snore.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  distinguised  for  va- 
riety, and,  compared  with  England,  it  is,  generally  speaking,  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous It  is  supposed,  that  estimating  the  whole  extent  of  Uie  country,  exclusive  of 
lakes,  at  19,000,000  acres,  scarcely  so  many  as  6,000,000  are  arable — ^that  is,  less  than 
one-third;  whereas  in  England,  the  proportion  of  arableland  to  the  entire  extent  of 
the  country  exceeds  three-fourths.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  of  rich  idluvial 
land  along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  Scotland  has  no  extensive  tracts  of  level 
ground,  the  surface  of  the  country  being  generally  varied  with  hill  and  dale. 

Natuiuil  Divisions.— Scotland  is  naturally  divided  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands. 
The  former  division  comprehends,  besides  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands,  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Ross,  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness,  with  parts  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  and  Moray  or  Elgin.  The  Iliglands,  again,  are  divided  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions,  by  the  cham  of  lakes  occupying  the  Glenmore-non-albin,  or  "  Great  glen  of  Cale- 
donia," stretching  north-east  and  south-west  across  the  island,  from  Inverness  to  Fort- 
William,  now  connected  together,  and  forming  the  Caledonial  Canal  The  northern 
division  of  the  Highlands  is  decidedly  the  more  barren  and  unproductive  of  the  two, 
though  the  other  division  contains  the  highest  mountains.  In  the  eastern  parte  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty  there  are  level  tracts  of  considerable  fertility.  The  Lowland  di- 
vision of  the  kingdom,  though  comparatively  flat,  comprises  also  a  great  deal  of  moun- 
tainous country. 

MouNTAiM8.-^f  the  Highland  mountains,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  chain  of  the 
Oram  pi  ana  It  commences  in  Argyleshire,  and  terminates  between  Stonehaven  and 
^e  mouth  of  the  Dee  on  the  eastern  coast  The  most  elevated  part  of  this  range  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  Dee.  Ben  Macdui,  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  rises  to  the 
height  of  4,418  feet,  and  the  adjoining  mountains  of  Cairngorm,  Carintoul,  and  Ben 
Avon,  are  respectively  4,050,  4,256,  and  8,967  feet  high.  jSbu  Nevis,  till  recently  re- 
puted the  highest  of  the  British  mountains,  lies  inunediately  to  the  east^  of  Fort- 
WiUiam,  being  separated  from  the  Grampians  by  the  moor  of  Bannoch ;  it  rises  4,416 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  eiroumferenoe  at  the  base  is  supposed  to  exceed 
twenty-four  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Scotland  are,  the  Tweed,  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Spey,  and 
the  Clyde.  The  Twetd  rises  in  Tweedsmuir,  about  six  miles  from  Moffat  It  runa 
first  north-east  to  Peebles,  then  east,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  south,  to  Melrose ; 
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it  next  paiMs  Kelso  and  €k>ldstream,  and  parroing  a  norfch-easterlj  direction,  falls  in- 
to the  sea  at  Berwick.  During  the  latter  part  of  its  conne,  the  Tweed  forms  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  descent  from  its  source  to  Peebles  is 
1,000  feet,  and  thence  to  Berwick,  about  600  feet  more.  Including  winding,  its  length 
is  reckoned  at  rather  more  than  100  miles.    The  salmon  fisheries  at  Berwick  are  very 

Sroductive.  The  Forth  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  and  runs  in  an  easterly 
irection,  with  many  windings,  till  it  unites  with  the  Firth  or  Forth  at  Kincardine. 
The  Toy  conveys  to  the  sea  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  any  other  rirer  in  Britain, 
It  has  its  source  in  the  western  extremity  of  Perthshire,  in  the  district  of  Bredalbane, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Lorn  in  Argyleshire.  At  first  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Fillan. 
The  Tay  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon  fisheries,  the  value  of  which  is  between  £10,000 
and  £11,000  per  annum.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  400  tons  burthen,  as 
far  as  Perth,  tkirty-two  miles  from  the  German  ocean.  The  Spey  is  the  most  rapid 
of  the  Scottish  rivers,  and,  next  to  the  Tay,  discharges  the  greatest  quantity  of  water. 
It  has  its  source  in  Loch  Bpey,  within  about  six  miles  of  the  head  of  Loch  Lochy.  It 
runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  From  its  source  to  its  mouth,  the  distance  is  about 
seventy-five  miles.  Owing  to  the  origin  and  coui'se  of  its  tributary  waters,  the  Spey 
is  very  liable  to  sudden  and  destructive  inundations.  It  flows  throagh  the  best  wood- 
ed part  of  the  Highlands,  and  affords  a  water-carriage  for  the  produce  of  the  extensive 
woods  of  Glenmore  and  Strathspey,  large  quantities  of  which  are  floated  down  to  the 
seaport  of  Garmouth.  The  Clyde  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  most  impor- 
tant river  of  Scotland.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  highest  part  of  the  southern  mountain 
land.  Following  its  windings,  the  course  of  the  Clyde,  from  its  source  to  Dumbarton, 
is  about  seventy-three  miles.  At  high  water  the  Clyde  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
class  of  merchant  vessels  as  far  as  Glasgow,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended, especially  of  late,  in  improving  and  deepening  the  channel.  The  chief  lakes 
of  Scotland  are,  Loch  Lomond,  lying  between  Drmibartonshire  and  Stirlingshire; 
Loch  Ness,  in  Inverness-shire;  Loch  Maree,  in  Roes-shire;  Loch  Awe,  in  Argylshire: 
Lochs  Tay,  Rannoch,  and  Erich,  in  Perthshire,  Ac 

The  minerals  of  Scotland  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  great  coal-field  of  Scot- 
land extends,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  coast  The 
most  valuable  part  of  this  field  is  situated  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Forth, 
about  the  average  breadth  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  on  each  side,  and  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  Clyde,  ranaing  through  Renfrewshire,  part  of  Lanarkshire,  and  the 
north  of  Ayrshire.  Detached  coal-fields  have  also  been  found  in  various  other  parts 
of  Scotland.  Lime  is  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  country.  Iron  abounds 
in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  coal-field.  Lead  mines  are  wrought  to  a  great  ex- 
tent at  LeadhiUs  and  Wanlockhead,  in  Dumfries-shire.  There  are  extensive  slate- 
quarries  in  Aberdeenshire,  Argylshire,  Perthshire,  and  Peebles-shire;  marble  is  found 
in  Argylahire,  Sutherland  and  Uie  Hebrides ;  sandstone  abounds  generally  throughout 
the  country ;  and  granite,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  within  the  limits  of  the  Gram- 
pians. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  is  extremely  variable.  Owing  to  its  insular  situation,  how- 
ever, neither  the  cold  in  winter  nor  the  heat  in  summer,  is  so  intense  as  in  similar 
latitudes  on  the  Continent  The  annual  average  temperature  may  be  estimated  at 
from  44  to  47  of  Fahrenheit  The  quantity  of  rain  wtdch  falls  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  varies  from  22  to  26  inches,  while  on  the  west  coast,  and  in  the  Hebrides,  it 
ranges  from  86  to  46  inches.  The  average  number  of  days  in  which  either  rain  or 
snow  falls  in  parts  situated  on  the  west  coast,  is  about  200 ;  on  the  east  coast,  about 
145.  The  winds  are  more  variable  than  in  England,  and  more  violent,  especially 
about  the  equinoxes.  Westerly  winds  generally  prevail,  especially  during  autumn  and 
the  early  part  of  winter,  bat  north-east  winds  are  prevalent  and  severe  during  spring 
and  the  early  part  of  summer. 

The  soils  of  the  various  districts  of  Scotland  are  exceedingly  diversified.  The  ge» 
neral  average  is  inferior  to  that  of  England,  although  many  of  the  valleys  are  highly 
productive.  In  Berwickshire,  the  Lothians,  Clyde^ale,  Fifeshire,  the  Carses  of  Stir> 
linff,  Falkirk,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Stratheam,  Strathmore, 
and  Moray,  there  are  tracts  of  land  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  empire.  The  inferiority 
of  the  climate  and  soil,  as  compared  with  England,  is  exhibited  by  contrasting  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation  in  the  two  countries.  Notwithstanding  the  very  advanced 
state  of  agriculture,  in  many  districts  of  Scotland,  the  crops  are  not  reaped  with  the 
same  certainty  as  in  England,  nor  do  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain  arrive  at  the  same 
perfection.  Thus,  although  Scotch  and  English  barley  may  be  of  the  same  weight,  th« 
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former  does  not  bring  so  high  a  price ;  it  contains  less  saccharine  matter,  and  dees  nob 
yield  so  Isree  a  quantity  of  malt  Various  fruits,  also,  which  ripen  in  the  one 
country,  Bcloom  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  other,  and  never  reach  the  same  perfection. 

The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, and  there  are  most  productive  and  valuable  fisheries  of  ling  and  cod  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  islanda 

The  manufactures  of  Scotland,  especially  those  of  linen  and  cotton,  are  extensive 
and  flourishing.  The  making  of  steam-engines,  and  every  other  description  of  ma^ 
chinery,  as  also  the  building  of  steam-boats,  both  of  wood  and  iron,  is  carried  on  to  a 

Sreat  extent,  especially  on  ttie  Clyde ;  and  vast  quantities  of  cast-iron  goods  are  pro- 
uced  at  Carron,  Shotts,  and  other  works.  The  commerce  of  Scotland  has  increased 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  especially  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  a  vast 
trade  is  now  carried  on,  particularly  with  America  and  the  Wes^  Indiea 

Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1882,  Scotland  returns  fifty-three  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  The  Scottish  Peers  choose  sixteen  of  their  number  to  represent  them  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  These  representative  Peers,  like  the  Commoners,  hold  their  seats 
for  only  one  Parliament 

Scotland  is  divided  into  1,028  parishes,  (including  parishes  quoad  tacra,)  each  of 
which  is  provided  with  one  minister,  or,  in  a  few  instances  m  towns,  with  two. 
The  number  of  parishes,  quoad  sacra^  has,  however,  been  increased  of  late.  The  sti- 
pends of  the  endowed  clergy,  with  the  glebe  and  manse,  probably  average  from  £260 
to  £800  a-year.  The  government  of  the  church  is  vested  m  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries, 
synods,  and  the  General  Assembly.  The  number  of  churches  belonging  to  Dissenters, 
of  all  denominations,  amounts  to  1,600,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  missionary 
stations.  Of  this  number  780  belong  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  separated 
from  the  Establishment  in  1848.  The  incomes  of  the  Dissenting  clergy  are  wholly 
derived  from  their  congregations ;  they  average  probably,  ftvm  £120  to  £180  a-year, 
including  a  house  and  garaen.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  income  is  considerably 
larger. 

The  population  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  in  1707,  is  supposed  not  to 
have  exceeded  1,050,000.  In  1755,  it  amounted  to  1,265,880 ;  in  1881,  it  had  increased 
to  2,865,114 ;  in  1841,  2,628,957 ;  and  in  1851  it  was  2,870,784.  The  average  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  is  88.5.  The  population  of  Scotland  has  increased  less  rapidly 
than  that  of  England,  and  much  less  so  than  that  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Scotch  have  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Enfflirii  or  Irish,  in  wealth,  and 
in  the  command  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life.    Their  progress  in  this  re< 

3[>ect  has  indeed  been  quite  astonishing.  The  habits,  diet,  dress,  and  other  accommo- 
ations  of  the  people,  have  been  signally  improved.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm, 
that  the  peasantry  of  the  present  day  are  better  lodged,  better  clothed,  and  better  fed, 
than  the  middle  classes  oi  land-owners  a  century  ago. — SxL  from  Blaeifs  TouHmL 


BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 

Berwick  is  situated  upon  a  gentle  declivity  close  by  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  North  or  Scottish  side  of  the  Tweed.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  which  only  of  late  ceased  to  be  regularly  forti- 
fied. It  is  fifty-eight  miles  south-east  from  Edinburgh,  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  north-west  of  London.  Population, 
15,094.  It  is  governed  by  a  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Justices,  and 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  con- 
siderable-. Berwick  has  been  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  con- 
flicts during  the  Border  wars  between  the  Scots  and  English. 
Both  nations  considering  it  a  fortress  of  great  importance,  the 
town  and  neighborhood  were  a  constant  scene  of  bloodshed.  After 
repeated  sieges,  it  was  in  1602,  ceded  to  EIngland  ;  and  by  a  treaty 
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between  Edward  TI,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  free  town,  independent  of  both  states.  On  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  James  the  YI,  of  Scotland,  was  pro- 
claimed at  Berwick,  King  of  England,  France  and  Ireland.  James 
in  return  confinned  their  ancient  charters,  and  added  new  privi- 
leges.    Its  castle,  so  celebrated  in  early  history,  is  now  a  shapeless 


[P«rt  of  Berwick  ia8e«n  on  the  left,  bejrond  vliich  is  seen  tbe  German  Oeevi  in  the 
diitance.  Tbe  viaduct  «ppeM«  in  front,  the  bridge  oonneoting  England  andScotUnd 
beyond.] 

The  viaduct  seen  in  tbe  view  is  considered  tbe  most  siupendous  work 
of  tbe  kind  in  Great  Britain.  Tbe  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1847, 
and  in  August,  I860,  it  was  formerly  opened  by  Queen  Victoria,  when 
on  her  way  to  Scotland. 

Tbe  constructure  consists  of  twenty.«igbt  semicircular  arcbes,  sixty- 
one  feet  six  inches  span  each,  springinff  from  lofty  piers  eight  feet  six 
inches  broad  at  the  narrowest  point.  The  abutment  at  the  north  end  of 
the  viaduct  is  buitt  on  the  steep  bank,  on  tbe  lop  of  which  the  old  castle 
of  Berwick  once  stood  ;  tbe  south  abutment  is  joined  by  the  railway  em- 
bankment, forty  feet  high.  Besides  these  main  abutments,  the  bridge  is 
divided  into  two  series  of  arches  by  a  minor  abutment,  standing  near  the 
edge  of  tbe  river  ;  this  enabled  tbe  company  to  finish  all  the  land  arches 
and  get  the  traffic  over  them  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  ihe 
more  difficult  and  uncertain  nver  operations.  The  total  length  of  the 
viaduct,  2,170  feet;  and  the  greatest  height  from  the  bed  of  the  river, 
125  feet.  The  whole  bridge  is  buitt  of  stone,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
inner  part  of  the  arcbes,  which  is  built  with  bricks  laid  in  cement.  There 
is  in  this  structure  upwards  of  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  masonry ;  and 
nearly  2,500,000  of  bricks  have  been  placed  in  the  arcbes.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  feet  of  timbers  was  used  in  the  foundations,  which  were 
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of  a  very  extensive  and  difficult  character.  In  the  executioti  of  these 
foundations,  two  of  Nasmyth's  patent  steam  piling  engines  were  brought 
into  requisition  for  the  purpose  pf  putting  in  the  coffer-dams  and  the  piles 
on  which  the  bridge  is  built,  the  natural  foundation  being  merely  loose 
sand  and  gravel.  The  contractors,  Messrs  M*Kay  and  Blackstock,  at 
one  time  employed  as  many  as  two  thousand  men  in  the  various  depart- 
ments embraced  within  their  contract. 

The  total  quantity  of  timber  us^d  in  the  construction  of  the  stone  and 
timber  bridges  has  not  been  less  than  240,000  cubic  feet;  and  the  cost 
of  them  together  has  been  somewhat  under  <£130,000. 

The  bridge  is  joined  at  the  south  end  by  an  embankment  five-eights 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  sixty  feet  high,  containing  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  esuth. 


Sir  Alexander  Seton  was  deputy  governor  of  Berwick  Castle  when  it 
was  beseiged  by  the  ambitious  Edward  III ;  the  defenders  at  last,  from 
want  of  succor  and  food,  entered  into  a  treaty  for  a  temporary  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  hostages  were  delivered  by  the  Scotch  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  engagement.  The  deputy-governor  had  one  son  drowned 
in  the  battle  on  the  river,  another  was  taken  prisoner,  and  a  third  was 
delivered  as  a  hostage.  Afraid  that  a  Scotch  army  would  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  town,  and  that  he  might  thus  fail  in  cstpturing  it,  Edward 
demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of  Berwick,  or,  it  not,  that  he  would 
instantly  hang  the  hostage  and  prisoner,  sons  of  Seton. 

The  deputy-governor  remonstrated,  and  appealed  to  the  king's  faith  ; 
but  the  reply  was  the  erection  of  a  gibbet  in  full  view  of  the  town.  Seton 
struggled  between  affection  and  honor,  and  it  is  supposed  he  would  have 
yielded  to  nature,  had  not  the  mother,  with  a  degree  of  heroism  worthy 
of  a  Roman  matron,  and  equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  most  exalted  mind, 
stepped  forward,  and  with  the  most  forcible  eloquence  argued  to  support 
his  principles  and  sustain  his  trembling  soul.  While  the  bias  of  parental 
affection  yet  inclined  him  to  relax,  she  withdrew  him  from  the  shocking 
spectacle  that  he  might  preserve  his  rectitude,  though  at  the  inestimable 
price  of  his  two  sons.  Edward,  with  an  unrelenting  heart,  put  them  both 
to  death.  Two  skulls,  preserved  in  the  poorhouse  at  Tweedmouth,  are 
handed  down  as  those  of  the  unfortunate  youths. 


EDINBURGH. 

Edinbxtrgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
Shire  of  Mid-Lothian,  or  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  is  situated  one 
mile  and  a-half  south  from  the  Firth,  or  Forth,  396  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  London,  and  42  from  Glasgow.  The  precise  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  center  of  the  city  is  66deg.  77  m.  20  sec.  north  latitude, 
and  3  deg.  10  m.  30  sec.  west  longitude.  The  population  of  Edin- 
burgh, exclusive  of  Leith,  according  to  the  census  since  1801,  has 
been,  in  1801,  66,544 ;  in  1821,  1;12,236 ;  in  1841,  138,182 ;  and 
in  1851,  it  was  160,084. 
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The  town  now  has  extended  almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Firth, 
(an  arm  of  the  sea  qbout  six  miles  broad,)  and  has  thus  formed  a 
connection  with  Ijeith,  the  ancient  port,  New  Haven,  a  lishing  vil- 
lage, and  Qranton,  a  steam-boat  station.  The  situation  of  the  city 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  picturesque  in  Europe.  It  is 
immediately  overlooked  by  the  rocks  of  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the 
Peak  of  Arthur's  Seat,  822  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  east  of 
the  city ;  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  to  the  south-west  is  the 
range  of  the  Pentland  Hills  ;  and  within  a  mile  on  the  north-west 
is  the  richly  wooded  Corstorphine  Hill,  The  rest  of  the  neighbor- 
hood consists  of  fine  fertile  fields,  ornamented  with  gardens  and 
villas. 


View  o/  Sdinburph  CatU  from  tht  Onu*  Marhit. 

TweNo  hundred  ymre  ago.  Edwin,  ■  king  of  NorthombriB,  (t*  vhich  tbii  psrt 
of  Scotland  wm  then  atUched.)  built  >  fort  on  the  rottj  hpif;ht  on  wbirh  the  ciMlo 
now  standii.  &nd  hence  aroie  the  name  Edvinaburgh,  or  Ediuburfch.  lb  the  Celtic 
lon^age  the  nnme  of  the  city  is  Dnnedin,  signifying  the  Uill  of  Edwin.  From  the 
eutle,  a  towDgraduAll;  extended  □□  the  top  and  sidea  of  the  ridge,  vrhiehilopeadown* 
■ward  toward  the  east  Originally,  and  for  centuriee,  the  city  wa«  confined  entirely 
to  this  ridge  or  hill ;  and  at  this  early  period  it  wa«  nearly  surrounded  by  the  waters 
of  the  lalte.  To  add  to  this  means  pf  defense,  it  was  environed  by  walV  of  which 
•ome  few  relics,  of  different  eras,  still  exist,  Edinborgh  was,  therefore,  at  one  time 
a  fortified  town,  reposing  under  the  ahelter  of  the  castle  at  its  western  extremity. 
This,  however,  did  not  protect  it  from  aggression.  In  point  of  fact,  the  castle  was 
never  eikptured  by  abeoliite  nssnull;  but  it  surrendered,  after  a  siege,  on  several  oc- 
casions. The  last  lime  it  was  inve»led,by  an  amiv  w«s  on  the  occasion  of  th"  city 
falling  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Highland  army  under  f^nce  Charles  Stiurt  in  VHi;  bat 
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this  foroe  it  Buccesefully  resisted.  Since  that  period,  now  upwards  of  a  century  ago, 
its  guns  have  happily  not  been  fired  except  for  military  salutes. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  David  I,  a  pious  and  munificent  Scottish  monarch,  founded 
the  abbey  of  Holyrood,  in  the  low  ground  eastward  from  the  city ;  he  at  the  same 
time  empowered  the  monks  or  canons  of  this  religious  house  to  found  a  burgh  in  a-west- 
erly  direction  up  the  slope  towards  Edinburgh ;  and  thus  was  built  the  Canongate,  a 
suburb  now  in  intimate  union  with  the  city — ^the  whole  apparently  forming  one  town. 
In  connection  with  Holy  rood  there  also  sprung  up  a  royal  palace,  which  became  a 
favorite  place  of  residence  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  Not,  however,  until  the  era  of 
the  murder  of  James  I,  at  Perth,  in  1486-7,  did  Edinburgh  become  the  recognized  capital 
of  the  kingdom.  Neither  Perth  nor  Scone,  Stirling  nor  Dunfermline,  being  able  to  offer 
security  to  royalty  against  the  designs  of  the  nobility,  Edinburgh  and  its  castle  were 
thence  selected  as  the  only  places  oi  safety  for  the  royal  household,  for  the  sittings  of 
parliament,  for  the  mint,  and  the  functionaries  of  government  Rising  into  impor- 
tance as  some  other  places  sunk,  Edinburgh  became  densely  crowded  with  population ; 
and  hampered  by  surrounding  walls,  within  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep, 
for  the  sake  of  protection,  its  houses  rose  to  a  ereat  height  Excepting  the  single 
open  street  extending  from  the  Castle  to  Holyrooa,  every  morsel  of  ground  was  cover- 
ea  with  houses,  formmg  thickly-packed  close*  or  alleys,  descending  on  each  side  from 
the  central  thoroughfare*  Thus  originated  those  lofty  edifices  which  usually  surprise 
strangers.  In  front,  towards  the  High-street,  they  range  from  five  to  seven  stories ; 
but  l^hind,  towards  the  sloping  flanks  of  the  hill,  they  are  considerably  higher,  and 
liBing  one  above  another,  produce  an  exceedingly  picturesque  effect 

The  first  thing  which  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  done  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  this  confinement,  was  to  drain  the  morass  or  lake  lying  in  the  hollow  on  the 
south ;  and  here  were  built  extensions,  (now  known  as  the  Grassmarket  and  Cowgate,) 
which  were  occupied  by  many  of  the  higher  classes.  In  times  much  more  recent, 
these  extensions  spread  over  the  rising  ground  still  more  to  the  south ;  and  with  this 
latter  improvement,  the  citizens  remained  contented  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  cause  for  this  slow  progress  was  the  injury  which  Edinburgh 
sustained  from  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England  in  1707.  Until  that  event  it  was 
the  resort  of  royalty,  and  of  the  nobility  and  commons  who  constituted  the  Scottish 
parliament  Although,  by  the  treaty  of  union,  Scotland  retained  its  peculiar  institu- 
tions, laws,  and  courts  of  judicature — all  having  their  central  organization  in  Edin- 
burgh— there  was  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  sovereign 
and  officers  of  government  The  mei^ing  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords  and  Commons  was  felt  to  be  a  fatal  blow ;  and  this  disaster,  as  it  was 
thought  to  be,  Edinburgh  did  not  recover  till  the  country  in  general  took  a  start,  con- 
sequent on  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions, (feudal  oppressions,)  in  1748,  and  the  opening  of  trade  with  the  American  colo- 
nies. Agriculture  now  be^an  to  receive  attention,  Glasgow  rose  into  importance,  and 
Edinburgh,  sympathizing  m  the  movement,  became  the  seat  of  various  banking  insti- 
tutions, which  imparted  life  and  vigor  to  the  arts. 

Edinburgh  is  not  a  manufacturing  town— a  oirenmstaacd  arising  partly  from  its 
situation,  and  partly  from  the  constitution  of  its  society,  which  is  essentially  aristo- 
cratic, literary  and  professional.  The  only  businesses  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  are 
printing,  with  the  kindred  arts ;  iron  founding,  brewing,  and  coach-building.  The 
largest  manufactories  of  paper  in  Scotland  are  situated  on  the  North  Esk,  within  a 
distance  of  ten  miles.  The  town  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  banking  and  life- 
insurance  institutions.  The  principal  professsion  is  that  of  the  law,  in  connection  with 
the  supreme  courts.  The  next  in  importance  is  that  of  education,  which  has  many 
able  professors  and  teachers.  Edinburgh  is  indeed  resorted  to  by  families  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  for  the  sake  of  its  numerous  well-conducted  schools.  Taking  a 
tone  from  these  circumstances,  the  general  society  of  Edinburgh  is  usually  considered 
to  be  of  a  refined  character ;  and  this  it  seems  likely  to  maintain  from  its  increasing 
intercourse  with  the  metropolis. 


THE    CASTLE. 


The  first  object  that  usually  attracts  the  attention  of  visitors  is  the 
Castle.     It  may  be  entered  freely,  but  an  order  is  required  to  see  thet 
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regalia,  which  are  deposited  within  it :  this  order  is  obtained  gratis  by 
application  at  an  office  in  the  council  chambers.     The  regaJia  are  not 
shown  till  noon.    The  rock  on  which  the  fortreai  is  built  riaes  to  a  height 
of  383  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  battlements,  lowering 
above  the  city,  may  be  seen  in  some  directions  for  forty  or  fifty  milea. 
The  rock  is  precipitous  on  all  sides  but  the  east ;  here  it  is  connected 
with  the  town  by  an  open  esplanade.     The  walls  are  believed  not  to  be 
more  than  three  hundred  years  old.     The  principal  buildings,  now  used 
aa  barracks,  are  at  the  south-east  corner,  and  among  these  is  an  old 
palace,  partly  built  by  Queen  Mary  in  1565,  and  partly  in  1616.     Pretty 
nearly  the  whole  intei-est  in  a  visit  to  the  castle  pertains  lo  this  edifice. 
Entering  by  a  doorway 
in  a  projecting  staircaae, 
fronting    a    quadrangular 
court,   we  are  conducted 
into  a  small  vaulted  apart- 
ment containing  the  rega- 
*  lia ;   the  different  objecu 
>■  being  placed   on  an    oval 
table,    securely    enclosed 
within  a  kind  of  cage  of 
upright  bare.     The  crown 


JUS/alia  of 


a  a  cushion  of  c 


son  velvet,  fringed  with 
gold,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  scepter,  the  sword  with  its  sheath,  and 
the  treasurer's  mace.  The  room  is  fitted  up  with  crimson  haugings, 
tastefuHy  disposed  ;  the  whole  lighted  up  by  four  lamps.  The  crown  is 
very  elegantly  formed,  the  under  part  being  a  golden  diadem,  consisting 
of  two  circles,  chased  and  adorned  with  precious  stones  and  pearls.  The 
upper  circle  is  surmounted  by  crosses  fleury,  interchanged  with  fleur-de- 
lis,  and  with  small  points,  terminated  by  costly  pearls.  This  was  the  old 
crown,  and  the  date  ia  unknown,  though  the  era  of  Bruce  has  been  re* 
ferred  to  with  much  probability.  James  V  added  two  concentric  arches 
of  gold,  crossing  and  intersecting  each  other  above  the  circles,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ball  or  globe,  over  which  rises  a  cross  patee,  adorned  vrith 
diamonds.  The  cap  or  tira  of  the  crown  is  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  up 
with  ermine,  and  adorned  with  pearls  ;  but  this  was  only  substituted  by 
James  VII  for  the  former  cap  of  tiara  of  purple  velvet,  which  had  be- 
come much  decayed  during  the  concealment  ot  the  regalia  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  war.  The  scepter  is  a  slender  rod  of  silver,  thirty-two  inches 
in  length,  chased  and  varied  in  its  form.  It  terminates  with  three  small 
figures,  representing  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  James, 
over  whose  heads  rises  a  crystal  globe.  With  this  scepter  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  touched  the  acts  of  parliament  in  token  of  the  royal 
assent.  The  sword  of  state  is  very  eleganL  It  was  a  present  from  Pope 
Julius  II  to  James  IV  of  Scotland,  (slain  at  Flodden,)  and  having  been 
wrought  in  Italy  shortly  after  the  revival  of  the  arts,  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  sculpture.  The  handle  is  of  silver,  gilded,  and  the  cross  or  guard 
in  wreated  in  imitation  of  two  dolphins.  The  scabbard  is  adorned  with 
filigree-work  of  silver,  representing  boughs  and  leaves  of  oak  with  acorns; 
the  device  of  Pope  Julius  being  an  oak-tree  in  fruit.  The  lost  monarch 
who  used  the  crown  was  Charles  II,  while  in  Scotland,  previous  to  the 
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disastrous  battle  of  Worcester.  Saved  by  friends  of  royalty  during  the 
civil  war,  the  regalia  were  afterwards  deposited  in  a  chest  in  the  room 
in  which  they  are  now  shown.  In  1817  these  interesting  relics  were 
taken  from  their  place  of  deposit,  and  thus  freely  exposed  to  public 
view. 

Leaving  the  regalia,  the  stranger  next  visits,  in  the  same  pile  of  build- 
ing, but  entered  by  a  different  door,  the  room  in  which  Queen  Mary  gave 
birth  to  James  VI»  on  the  19th  of  June,  1566.  It  will  create  feelings  of 
surprise  to  find  this  place  now  forming  part  of  a  mean  tavern  or  canteen. 
It  is  a  small  irregular-shaped  apartment,  of  about  eight  feet  square,  and 
lighted  by  a  single  window,  overlooking  the  precipice  beneath.  The 
roof  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  having  the  figure  of  a  thistle  at 
each  corner,  and  a  crown  and  the  initials  M.  R.  in  the  center.  When 
George  IV  visited  the  castle  in  1822,  he  was  conducted,  at  his  own  re- 
quest,  to  this  little  room,  so  interesting  for  its  historical  associations. 

The  most  defensible  part  of  the  castle  is  on  the  east,  near  the  above- 
mentioned  edifice  :  here  is  a  half-moon  battery,  on  which  is  a  fiag-staflf, 
facing  the  Old  Town,  and  completely  commanding  the  approaches  to  the 
fort.  Further  round  to  the  north,  overlooking  the  Argyle  Battery,  is  the 
Bomb  Battery,  whence  is  obtained  a  very  extensive  prospect  of  the  New 
Town,  the  environs,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  coast  ot  Fife.  On  this 
lofty  battery  stands  an  ancient  piece  of  ordnace*,  called  Mons  Meg,  which 
is  considered  a  kind  of  national  palladium  of  Scotland.  This  gun,  which 
is  composed  of  long  bars  of  beat  iron,  hooped  together  by  a  close  series 
of  rings,  measuring  twenty  inches  in  the  bore,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
fabricated  under  the  auspicies  of  James  IV,  who,  in  1498,  employed  it 
at  the  siege  of  Norman  Castle,  on  the  borders  of  England.  It  was  rent 
in  1682,  when  firing  a  salute,  since  which  time  it  has  been  quite  useless. 
Having  been  removed  to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, it  was  restored  to  its  old  position,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Scotch, 
in  1829.  It  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  fire  from  it  bullets  of 
stone,  which  were  afterwards  economically  sought  for  and  picked  up  for 
future  use.     Some  of  these  are  piled  alongside  of  Meg. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  castle  are  some  tall  barracks,  and  also  the 
arsenal  or  storehouses,  in  which  are  contained  thirty  thousand  stand  of 
arms.  These,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  are  shown  to  strangers. 
Edinburgh  castle  is  one  of  the  forts  enjoined  by  the  treaty  of  union  to  be 
kept  up  in  Scotland ;  but  as  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  needs 
no  military  defense,  it  may  be  described  as  a  source  of  useless  expense 
to  the  country. 

The  long  line  of  street  extending  from  the  castle  to  Holyrood — called 
at  different  parts  Castle  Hill,  Lawnmarket,  High-street  and  Canongate — 
embraces  or  abuts  various  objects  of  interest  This  was  the  one  thorough- 
fare of  ancient  Edinburgh ;  and,  as  already  stated,  many  of  the  black  and 
half-dilapidated  houses  which  environ  it  were  formerly  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple of  distinction. 


The  High  Church,  or  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  stands  on  High-street, 
nearly  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  building  contains  three 
places  of  worship.     The  division  called  the  High  Church  has  a 
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SL  Oita'  Calhedrai  and  Pariiame^a  Byuare, 

gallery  with  a  throne  and  canopy  for  the  Sovereign,  which  is  used 
by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  when  at- 
tending divine  service  during  the  sitting  of  that  body.  The  cathe- 
dral is  architecturally  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown  in  which  are 
a  sett  of  musical  bells.  It  was  in  this  Church  that  in  1637,  Charles 
I,  endeavoring  to  establish  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship,  created 
such  a  ferment  among  the  people,  as  to  prevent  afterwards  all  simi- 
lar attempts.  It  was  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  this  Cathedral,  that 
Jenny  Geddes,  the  old  Scotch  woman,  made  the  first  outbreak 
against  what  she  supposed  to  be  the  first  introduction  of  Popery 
into  Scotland,  under  the  mask  of  Prelacy,  The  service  had  got 
on  to  a  certain  length,  but  when  the  Deaji  announced  the  Collect 
for  the  day,  Jenny's  wrath  could  be  controlled  no  longer :  she  rose 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Deil  colic  the  wame  o'  ye,"  and 
hurled  the  creepie,  {a  short  legged  stool,)  on  which  she  had  been 
sitting,  at  the  head  of  the  Dean,  who  luckily  escaped  the  intended 
blow  :  the  whole  church,  however,  became  a  scene  of  confusion, 
and  they  broke  up  in  disorder.  Across  the  road  from  this  structure 
is  a  newly  erected  place  of  public  worship,  belonging  to  the  "  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,"  and  is,  in  many  respects,  considered  as  the 
first  Church  of  this  denomination.* 

•  When  Ihis  Church  wm  visited.  (October  Ifl,  1863,)  the  Rbt.  Dr.  Guthrie  officiated 
u  paator.  hnvine  a»  his  coUeagviB  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilnnna,  the  Bon-in-law  of  the  oelBbnited 
Dr.  Chalmer*.    We  fonnd  an  overflowing  eon^regBlian  in  attunJanee,  and  it  was  only  by 

B'ving  infannation  that  ve  were  Btrangers  from  Amerien  that  ve  could  get  admissinn. 
r.  Hanna  preached  in  the  forenoon.     Hissubject  wnj  tnken  from  the  accoont  Kiven 
of  Saurs  aaauming  the  goverament  of  Israel,  and  his  forfeiture  of  hiscrowo  forhiadia- 
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Palaet  of  HolgriMd—tlie  Abbey  on  (A<  U/t. 

This  i^elebrated  place  of  Scottish  Royalty  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing near  the  foot  of  Canongate  of  a  qiiadrangular  fonn,  with  a  cen- 
tral court  ninety-four  feet  square,  surrounded  by  piazzas.  A  fine 
statue  of  Q.ueen  Victoria  stands  in  front  of  the  Palace,  which  is 
flanked  with  double  castellated  towers.  A  palace  was  built  here 
in  connection  with  the  Abbey  founded  by  David  I,  and  this  old 
structure  was  considerably  renovated  by  James  V.  The  whole, 
however,  was  destroyed  by  Cromwell,  excepting  the  north-west 
angle,  or  that  portion  fronting  the  spectator  as  he  approaches  from 
the  Canongate.  All  the  rest  is  comparatively  modern,  having  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  but  in  a  way  to  hannonize  with 
the  older  part  then  remaining.  The  design  of  the  palace  by  Bruce 
seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  Hampton  Court.  The  whole 
is  ill  a  plain  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 

Having  been  erected  after  the  Scottish  monarchs  had  removed 
to  England,  the  palace  generally  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  been 
a  royal  residence  for  more  than  short  periods.  Of  the  survivng 
portion  of  the  older  palace  a  different  history  can  be  told.  James 
V  was  father  of  Mary,  and  when  that  unfortimate  princess  landed 
in  Scotland,  she  was  conducted  to  the  palace  which  her  father  had 
erected.     The  house  was  of  large  dimensions,  much  larger  than  at 

ob^dieoee  la  the  commands  oC  God,  It  wtu  >□  eici?(^Jin^Iy  able  diH-ouree,  sboving 
th«t  monarch*  were  t«  govam  th«ir  subjecM  aooording  to  tlie  »ord  of  God.  If  they 
■went  contrary  to  this,  and  violated  their  oaths,  their  erowng  were  forfeited,  and  they 
had  no  right  to  reign.  All  tyrants  and  de8pot^  he  contended,  either  withheld  the 
Bible,  or  affected  to  deipiae  ite  authority.  In  the  afternoon  we  heard  Dr.  Guthrie 
preach  on  the  sobject  of  repentance,  tie  founded  his  disooarse  on  Peter'i  aennon, 
and  iU  effects  ai  related  in  the  Acts.  He  described  the  different  scenes  through  which 
Peter  passed  about  thiB  period  withgreat  vividness  and  effect.    Dr.  G.  isa  naturoland 

ewerful  orator,  exceeding  any  one  1  had  the  opportimitj  of  hearing  while  in  Great 
itain.  I  hardly  ever  saw  so  respectable  and  intelligent-looking  audience.  DurinK 
the  time  of  prayer  the  congregation  stood  ;  the  psalm  was  read  by  the  preacher,  aod 
was  tung  by  the  congregation  without  rising  from  their  scats. 
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present ;  but  Mary  selected  for  her  private  apartments  those  which 
occupied  the  north-western  angle  of  the  building,  comprehended 
chiefly  in  two  turrets.  Fortunately,  this  was  the  part  saved  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  Thus,  by  an  accident,  Mary's  apartments  are 
preserved  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  they  are  at  this  day 
very  much  in  the  same  condition  she  left  them,  although  nearly 
three  hundred  years  have  since  passed  away. 

Ascending  a  stone  staircase  from  the  piazza  of  the  cotut,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  ever-ready  attendant,  we  reach  these  rooms,  so 
full  of  historical  associations,  and  are  naturally  surjxised  to  observe 
how  simply  the  beautiful  queen  had  been  accommodated.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  a  vestibule,  where  the  blood  of  Rizzio  is  still 
shown  upon  the  fioor.  Next  is  her  presence-chamber,  a  room  of 
large  dimensions,  with  a  carved  oak  roof,  embellished  with  ciphers 
of  different  kings,  queens,  and  princes,  in  faded  paint  and  gold. 
The  walls  are  decked  with  a  great  variety  of  pictures  and  [oints ; 
and  some  old  chairs  and  other  furniture  are  preserved. 


QiMvn  ifari/'i  Bed-Chtmber,  Hblyrood  Palace. 
Adjacent  to  this  apartment,  occupying  the  front  of  the  tower,  is 
the  bed-chamber  of  Mary,  in  which  her  bed  is  shown,  in  a  very 
decayed  condition.  The  only  other  two  apartments  are  a  small 
dressing-room  and  a  cabinet,  in  which  last  she  was  sitting  at  sup- 
per when  Rizzio  was  assailed  by  his  assassins.  Here,  also,  is  a  por- 
trait of  Rizziq,  who,  as  to  personal  beauty,  was  superior  to  Mary. 
The  armor  of  Lord  Damley,  his  helmet  and  gloves,  are  also  exhi- 
bited. Near  the  door  which  leads  from  the  bedchamber  into  this 
apartment,  is  shown  a  private  staircase  in  the  solid  wall,  commtmi- 
cating  with  a  suit  of  rooms  below,  which  perhaps  were  those  oc- 
cupied by  Darnley,  as  it  is  known  he  conducted  the  conspirators 
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by  this  passage  into  the  presence  of  his  wife.  These  two  small 
rooms  contain  a  few  objects  of  interest,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  queen's  toilet ;  also  some  tapestry,  wrought  by  her  own  hand. 
Cold  and  deserted,  and  with  all  around  having  the  appearance  of 
age  and  decay,  Mary's  apartments  cannot  fail  to  inspire  melancholy 
reflections ;  but  to  the  reader  (^  history,  the  view  of  the  scene  here 
disclosed  will  at  the  same  time  add  a  new  pleasure — ^the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  the  actual  spot  where  events  took  place  which  have 
for  centuries  been  the  theme  of  narratives  and  discussions. 

Having  seen  dueen  Mary's  apartments,  little  else  in  the  palace 
is  worth  looking  at.  In  a  long  apartment,  in  which  takes  place  the 
election  of  representative  Scottish  Peers  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
are  exhibited  "  portraits  of  a  hundred  and  six  Scottish  monarchs." 
The  other  apartments  are  fitted  up  principally  in  a  modem  style, 
and  are  in  part  occupied  by  the  families  of  noblemen  and  others 
who  have  received  permission  to  reside  withm  the  palace,  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  heritable  keeper.  As  a  place  of  royal 
residence  the  palace  is  now  scarcely  suitable.  Its  low  situation 
and  want  of  a  sunk  story  render  it  damp ;  while  it  is  destitute  of 
many  desirable  conveniences.  When  George  IV  was  in  Scotland, 
in  1822,  he  held  courts  in  one  of  the  apartments  ;  but  he  resided 
at  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith. 


The  Abbey  of  Holtrood.  Partially  adhering  to  the  walls  of 
the  palace,  and  now  a  roofless  ruin,  this  was  at  one  time  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  structure,  built  in  the  florid  Gothic  style.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  incursion  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1544,  it  receiv- 
ed its  first  great  blow,  the  interior  being  sacked,  and  the  monks 
contumeliously  scattered.  It  again  sufiered  from  an  invasion  of  the 
English  in  1547,  and  from  that  time  simk  to  the  condition  of  a 
chapel-royal.  In  this  state  it  was  the  scene  of  dueen  Mary's  mar- 
riage with  Darnley,  July  29,  1565. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century^  Holyrood  Chapel  was  at 
different  times  fitted  up  by  orders  of  the  Stuarts,  as  an  examplar  for 
worship  according  to  the  English  ritual ;  but,  as  the  readers  of  his- 
tory know,  with  no  good  effect  on  the  Scottish  people.  At  the  re- 
volution, it  was  despoiled  by  a  mob,  and  afterwards  remained  in  a 
dilapidated  state  for  seventy-two  years.  The  roof  being  then  de- 
cayed, was  taken  down,  and  replaced  by  a  new  covering  ;  this  was 
most  injudiciously  composed  of  flag-stones,  the  weight  of  which 
brought  it  down,  to  the  damage  of  the  building,  in  1768.  Since 
that  period,  the  chapel  has  been  an  open  ruin.  It  is  now  used  only 
as  a  place  of  sepulture  by  some  families  of  note.  A  few  of  the  an- 
cient tombstones  in  the  floor  are  interesting. 
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The  following,  relative  to  the  murder  of  Rizzioj  is  extracted  from  a 
letter  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  the  Lords  of  the  council  in  England  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1566. 

**  On  Saturday,  the  9th  March,  1566,  abont  eight  o'clock  in  the  erenins;,  sapped  at  this  table  Queen 
Mary,  Lady  Argyll,  a  lew  other  ladies,  and  Rizzio.  Suddenly  the  primte  door  was  opened,  and  Damloy, 
followed  l^  Lord  Rutfaven  and  Geor^re  Douglaas,  entered  the  apartment,  nil  completely  armed,  and 
confederated  against  RisziOi->the  king,  because  he  btlieyed  the  queen  loTed  him,  and  becanse  he  thought 
him  the  only  object  in  the  way  of  his  exercising  the  power  he  wished  for  over  tixt  heart  of  the  queen 
and  h  er  sceptre — the  barons,  because  they  could  not  brook  the  influence  of  a  foreign  favorite.  Tlie  Earl 
of  Morton,  anodier  of  the  conspirators,  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  taken  possession  of  the  palace  wlUi  a 
body  of  troops,  and  the  oueen  and  her  favorite  were  thus  in  the  power  of  those  who  had  enteved  by  the 
private  door.  Rizzio,  who  wore  his  cap  on  his  head,  comprehended  all  this  at  a  glance,  and  trembled 
as  Lord  Ruthven,  whose  naturally  wild  aspect  was  rendered  more  hollow  and  ghastly  from  recent  Ul- 
ness,  ordered  him  to  come  forth,  as  that  was  no  place  for  him.  Mary,  who  was  now  in  the  aixth  month 
of  her  pregnancy,  answered  that  it  was  her  will  that  David,  (Rizzio's  christian  name.)  should  be  ttier^ 
**  But  it  is  against  thy  honor,*'  interrupted  Damley,  who  thereupon  arose,  that  they  might  seize  upon 
Rizzio  in  the  oneen's  cabinet,  while  Damlcy  lieaped  n-proaches  against  him  in  her  presence.  Wnile 
the  king  was  thus  speaking,  the  hollow-oyed  Lord  Ruthven,  who  had  just  arisen  from  a  three  months' 
sickness,  and  who  was  still  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  walk  or  draw  his  we^on,  stepped  up  to 
Rizzio  and  took  him  by  die  arm,  telling  him  he  would  teach  him  to  know  his  dnty  better.  Terrined, 
David  sprang  up,  and  seizing  the  queen  by  her  garments,  placed  himself  behind  her.  She,  on  her  part, 
did  her  utmost  to  save  him.  But  Damley  took  the  queen  in  his  arms,  tore  Rizzio's  hands  away,  and 
titrust  him  on  one  side.  Ruthven  and  Douelass,  threw  him  entirely  out  by  the  door,  and  through  the 
queen's  bed-chamber  into  an  ante-room,  where  Lord  Morton,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  others,  his  enemies, 
were  assembled.  It  was  not  their  intention  straightway  to  have  killed  him,  but  to  have  had  him  hang«i 
the  next  day.  But  when,  pale  and  terrified,  he  staggered  into  thf>  room,  one  of  tfieir  number,  out  of 
contempt;  drew  his  dagger,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  body.  Many  others  did  the  same,  and  he  feQ  with 
six-and-fifly  wounds. 

The  king  and  Lord  Rnthven  remained  for  some  time  with  the  queen  in  her  cabinet  She  conjured 
her  husband  to  offer  no  harm  to  Rizzio,  and  at  the  same  time  blamed  him  as  ihe  originator  of  so  treach- 
erous and  vile  a  deed.  He  is  said  to  have  told  her  that  Rizzio.  for  two  months,  had  had  more  and  closer 
intimacy  with  her  than  he  had  himself  and  thence,  for  her  honor  and  his  own  contentment,  he  had  deter* 
mined  on  his  apprehension.  "  Is  it  then  the  d  uty  of  the  wife  to  seek  tlie  husband  f  said  Mary.  **  It  is  your 
own  fault  if  you  have  been  witliout  my  society."  To  this  he  made  answer,  that  when  he  had  come,  she 
was  either  unprepared  to  receive  him,  or  had  feigned  herself  sick.    **  Good."  she  replied,  **  now  you 


have  taken  your  last  of  me,  and  your  farewell."  **  That  were  pity,"  said  Lord  Ruthven ;  ''he  iu  your 
majes^'s  husband,  and  each  must  yield  duty  to  the  other."  "  Why  may  I  not  leave  him,  as  well  as  your 
wife  did  her  husljand  1"  she  inquired.  Lora  Ruthven  answered,  that  his  wife  had  been  lawfully  di* 
vorced  from  her  husband,  and  for  no  such  cause  as  the  king  had  to  complain  of;  **  and  besides."  he  said, 
'*  this  man  is  mean  and  base,  an  enemy  to  the  nobility,  a  disgrace  to  you,  and  the  destroyer  of  tiie  coun> 
try."  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  that  shall  be  dear  blood  lo  some  of  you,  if  his  be  spilt"  '*  God  forbid,"  said 
Lord  Ruthven,  *'  for  the  more  your  grace  shows  yourself  oflended,  the  world  will  judge  the  worse." 
Her  husband,  in  the  meantime,  said  little,  she  all  the  while  shedding  hot  tears.  Lord  Rntfavoi,  being 
faint  and  sick,  called  for  a  drink,  and  said  "  This  must  I  do  with  your  majesty's  permission,"  and  en- 
deavored, as  well  as  he  could,  to  pacify  hei.  But  nothing  he  sold  could  please  her. 
When  the  murder  of  Rizzio  was  known  in  the  palace,  there  arose  an  uproar  among  Uie  friends  of  die 

aueen  who  believed  that  all  their  lives  would  be  taken,  and  two  of  diem,  Huntley  and  Both  well  sprang 
irough  a  window  and  encaped.  Lord  Ruthven  hastened  down  to  quiet  the  people.  The  king  still  re- 
mained in  conversation  wim  the  queen,  and  she  invited  him  to  sleep  with  her  that  night ;  but  nom  diis 
he  excused  himself.  From  this  time  the  queen's  aversion  towards  him  was  matured  into  bitter  hatred. 
She  transferred  her  love  and  finvor  to  Bothwell,  who  afterwards  murdered  the  king ;  and  Mary,  some 
months  after,  was  married  to  him." 


The  University  or  College  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  large  massive 
structure  erected  on  the  site  of  a  former  establishment,  where  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a  new  system  of  education  was  com- 
menced. In  the  reign  of  dueen  Mary,  this  district  was  all  open 
ground,  on  which  was  an  old  religious  establishment  called  the 
"  Kirk  of  Field ;"  and  it  was  in  one  of  the  ancient  edifices  here 
that  the  unfortunate  Damley  was  lodged  when  he  was  blown  up 
bysgunpowder,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1567 — ^his  body  having 
been  picked  up  near  the  old  city  wall,  in  a  place  called  Drummond- 
street.  On  the  spot  occupied  by  the  Kirk  of  Field,  a  University 
was  instituted  by  James  VI,  in  the  year  1582 ;  and  by  means  of 
subsequent  benefactions  from  the  crown  and  from  individuals,  the 
establishment  attained  a  respectable  footing. 
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John  KnDx't  lImiM,foct  of  HigK-tmt,  Mdinlmrgh. 

Paging  down  the  High  Street  from  the  Castle,  we  come  to  the  John 
Knox  House,  situate  on  the  left,  close  by  a  public  well,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Cannon  gate-street.  Knox's  House  la  bat  little  adapted  to  attract 
the  attention  of  any  one  except  a  searcber  for  the  curious  in  old  houaea. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  very  oldest  stone  building  in  the  locality,  having  been 
erected  before  1539,  in  the  days  of  James  V.  Here  the  Reformer  re- 
sided, for  t,  short  time,  in  1559,  and  again  in  1563 ;  here  he  narrowly 
escaped  the  shot  of  an  assassin,  and  here  it  ia  supposed  be  composed  the 
g^reater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation.  An 
inscription,  immediately  above  tbe  ground  floor,  in  large  Roman  letters, 
but  scarcely  discernible,  runs  thus ; — ltpb  .  aoD  .  above  .  al  .  and  .  tovr  . 
NICHTBOVR .  AS  .  Yi .  SELF.  This  house  was  the  residence  appointed  by 
the  city  authorities  for  the  Reformer,  soon  after  the  Reformation.  An 
effigy  of  Knox  was  formerly  seen  on  the  front  of  the  building,  placed  in 
a  Presbyterian  pulpit,  in  the  attitude  of  addressing  an  audience;  but  it 
has  been  discovered  that  this  device  only  covered  a  more  antique  sculp- 
ture, representing  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  with  the  name  of  God 
49 
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inscribed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  On  tbe  front  of  a  house  oppo- 
site, are  medallion  heads,  evidently  Roman,  of  the  Emperor  Severus  and 
his  consoit  Julia.  Some  little  alterations  and  repairs  have  been  recently 
made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and  a  church  has  been  erected 
between  it  and  the  next  building  seen  in  the  view. 

The  street  now  becoming  narrower,  assumes  the  name  of  Canongate, 
a  burgh  separate  from  the  city,  and,  consequently,  having  a  separate 
jurisdiction  in  many  matters.  In  the  Canongate  the  nobility  resided  at 
the  time  when  the  palace  was  graced  by  the  residence  of  royalty.  Many 
of  the  houses  of  the  nobility  are  still  standing  in  good  repair,  but  now 
very  indifferently  tenanted.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  ancient  re- 
sidences is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  having  a  stone  balcony  in  front, 
from  which,  in  1650,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  bad  the  unmanliness  to  wit- 
ness his  opponent,  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose,  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to 
prison,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  execution.  This  building  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Normal  and  training  schools  of  the  Free  Church.  The 
gardens  behind  contain  a  conservatory,  in  which  the  articles  of  Union 
were  partly  subscribed — the  other  signatures  being  secretly  adhibited 
in  "  the  Union  Cellar,"  High-street. 

A  little  further  down  the  street,  on  the  left,  is  the  Canongate  Jail  and 
Court-house.  On  the  top  of  the  jail  is  a  projecting  clock.turret,  with  the 
dials  facing  up  and  down  the  street.  The  court-house  adjoins,  with  the 
cross  in  front.  Beyond,  is  the  Canongate  Church.  This  church,  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  was  founded  in  1688.  In  the  churchyard  lie 
buried  some  of  the  chief  men  of  worth  and  talent  who  have  adorned 
Edinburgh ; — Adam  Smith,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Gregory,  and  many 
other.  On  the  left,  a  little  way  from  the  church,  is  the  grave  of  the  poet 
Ferguson,  over  whose  resting-place  Burns  erected  a  tombstone. 


heriot's  hospital. 

This  old  and  respected  biiCitutioD  i»  situated  in  an  open  ground  in  LkuriilDn,  and  is  approached  by 
George  the  Fourth's  Bridge,  or  by  a  •tr(H>t  near  the  College.  As  (he  name  imports,  Henot^s  Hospitai 
was  founded  and  endowed  by  George  Hnriot  jeweller  to  James  VI,  in  the  year  1634.  The  building, 
from  a  desisn  of  Inigo  Jones,  was  begun  in  16SS,  and  finished  in  1650.  It  is  a  large  handsome  stnic- 
ture,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  turrets,  and  enclosing  a  quadrangular  cburt  The  cost  of  its  erection 
was  dCSO.OOO,  which  nearly  swallowed  up  the  tunds ;  but,  by  careful  managemeBt,  these  are  now  more 
than  adequate  for  all  demands,  and  the  orerplns.  under  powers  granted  by  a  late  act  of  Parliament,  is 
devoted  to  the  erection  and  support  of  schools  for  poor  children  in  dilTerent  quarters  of  the  town. 
Hie  object  of  Heriot's  Hospital  resembles  that  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  London — the  board,  clothing,  and 
education  of  boys,  of  whom  the  present  number  is  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Tliey  must  ail  be  the  sons 
of  poor  burgesses  of  Edinburgh. 

Opposite  Heriot's  Hotpital,  on  the  south,  stsnds  a  similar  establishment^George  Watson's  Hospital ; 
and  there  are  rarious  institutions  of  this  class,  including  Donaldson's  Hospital,  a  building  of  great 
aificence  recently  erected  attiie  west  end  of  the  new  town,  the  Orphan  Hospital,  Ac 


The  Royal  Institutiotc,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Earthen  Mound. 
This  magnificent  Grecian  structure  was  commenced  in  1825,  from  a  de- 
sign by  Playfair.  Over  the  pediment  fronting  Prince's-street,  is  placed 
a  statue  of  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  by  Mr.  Steell.  Within  this 
building  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Scotland,  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Improvement  of  Manufactures 
and  Fisheries  in  Scotland,  and  the  Royal  Society,  have  apartments. 
There  is  also  a  fine  Statue  Gallery,  consisting  of  casts  from  the  antique, 
together  with  a  set  of  casts  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Drawing  and  Life  Academy,  to  which  the  public  has  free 
access 


887 

—  The  Grbt  Friak'b  Cbdkchtard 

was  anciently  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  Grey  Friars, 
wbich  was  situated  in  the  Grass 
Market.  The  churches  situated  in 
the  grounds  are  the  Old  and  New 
Grey  Friars — the  former  a  mere 
shell,  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1845.  In  this  church-yard 
are  buried  some  of  the  distinguish. 
ed  men  in  Scotland's  history.  The 
monument  of  Dr.  Blair,  and  Allan 
Ramsay  the  poet,  are  affixed  on 
the  walls  of  the  church.  The  ex- 
pensive monument  over  the  remains 
of  MacKensie,  the  persecutor  of 
the  Covenanters,  and  also  that  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  who  was  luur- 
„  ^    .    „  ■   Bj.  ,       ,  dered  for  hia  opposition   to  the  re. 

Jforty^.  Jf«<™*«(,  Edinburgh.  ^gj,,^^   liberties  of  Scotland,  both 

without  inscriptions,  were  pointed  out,  anil  both  were  in  a  ruinous  stale. 
The  prison  yard  attached  to  these  grounds,  where  the  Covenanters  were 
kept  several  moiilhs  without  shelter,  with  the  iron  gale  through  which 
they  received  their  food,  is  siill  lo  be  seen.  The  stone  on  which  the  Cove- 
nanters signed  with  their  blood  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ia  Still 
to  be  seen  near  the  church.  One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in 
the  yard,  is  one  erected  over  the  remains  of  about  one  hundred  of  the 
Covenanters.  The  annexed  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  made  on  the 
spot,  with  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  which  is  here  subjoined  : 

Kilt  I  puHD^ir,  tikE  hMd  ohu  700  (M. 
Thli  slnrHi  dolb  iIkiw  for  wliu  Hme  mrn  d<d  die  ; 
Hfra  llei  Internd  Ibn  dut  of  Ihou  wba  Huud 
'GiiliiBIPerJarjrealiilii|mita  blood, 

IMibli^Dg  Ibe  (UH  which  *u  tlw  aoH. 
Thrir  )!>«  were  MurHlced  unto  the  Initi. 
Of  Freliica  ihinred,  ud  ttiiHi^  tbdr  daiE 
Lin  mli'd  nllb  murderen  nsd  other  cnir, 
Whom  JuMhc  JuUIt  did,  to  the  dMth  pome ; 
But  Id  for  them  do  adh  wii  1o  be  rnnnd 
Wonhj  of  deUh,  Uil  onl;  Omj  wen 


Which  tniltia  were  eeeled  b;  runou  GulfaBrfa'i  beid. 

And  mU  tirm%  to  Mr.  Renwlck'i  blood, 

Thrj  did  mduro  Ibe  wrUh  of  enemiefc 

RcproHfhe*.  torturee.  detthi,  iDd  iDjvriH ; 

But  yet  tbcj'fl  Ihoifl,  wba  from  luch  trmiblee  eune 

"  From  May  2Vth,  1661.  that  tbe  moat  noble  Marquia  of  Argyle  wu  behead- 
ed, to  the  17th  of  February,  1688,  that  Mr.  June«  RenwicK  suffered,  were 
in  ODe  way  or  another,  murdered  and  dMtroyed  for  the  tame  cboh,  abont 
eighteen  thousand,  of  whom  were  azecated  at  EuiNBuaoH,  abont  one  hun- 
dred of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  miniitera  and  others — noble  martyrs  for  Jisns 
Chust.  Tbe  moat  of  tbem  lie  here.  [For  a  particular  account  of  the  cause 
and  manner  of  their  anaeringi,  ms  tb*  Cloud  of  Wibneaaet;  Ciookahanfa 
and  DeFoe'a  Historiea."] 
On  the  open  book  seen  on  tbe  lower  part  of  the  monument  ia  inscribed— 

••lUT.Vig.10,11.    And  when  be  bad  opened  th«flnb>ea],Ii>wiaidertl»anv  the  •DDliDTttienilhu 
wm*  aUnlbr  tbe  Word  of  Ood,  and  lor  the  tMUmoB  J  which  tfa(T  held.    And  they  cried  with  ■  load 
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TDlca,  mftug,  How  lout,  O  Lord,  I1DI7  mui  trng,  doM  flwit  BM  }tif  ■"d  'Tenf*  our  blood  on  tban  Hat 

tlutlhcTmhiiulilinlTCtilinlFKiHic,  unlUlh^  bUow-HTTuiu  •!»,  ud  Uiglr  brcthno,  Hut  •hoBtd 
In  kUlBd.  u  th";  wen,  ibnuld  ba  fulfilkd." 

■udii  tfa'im  vbiu  iD  IbiAilUBil  of  tta«  Lunb.    Cbip.  U,  ID.    Be  tbon  fiithful  udu  death  ud  1  will  gat 
tbM  K  enwn  of  Ufe." 

[After  Uki  fiitil  defaat  u  Bolhwell  Bridp.  June  «d,  16  . 


piiiiHifn  wnepuIOD  board  a 'euel  Irtog  In  Lirilb  Riwda, 
aa;>,  during  wbii^b  umo  thrj  wero  IrcaMd  wilh  groal  tni 

oxrukFD  wtUi  ■  frarful  itnip«i.>iiha<Jrknei».  Tha  burl. ^ 

nailed  down  Icat  iDj  of  the  pruonifri  ibould  eacape.     Id  the  courae  ol  Iha  oLsht,  th 
a|riui  aroclcUie  cupuiskiid  crew  provided  lor  their  owmafety,  regardlea-  ■^'  '^ 

«ra  wbobca4i«fbt  them  [o  ourn  thehalcbea.     Ooe  of  theaeamtn  mora  faai _.  .    ._._ 

to  Iba  ablp  at  UK  haiard  of  hia  llle.  and  cut  >  hole  is  the  deck,  bj  ineaD<  of  which,  about  Sftf  ea 


Caliim  Hill,  Jidinburgh. 

Calton  Hill,  approached  from  Princes-streel  by  Waterloo  Place, 
attains  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Laid  out  with  walks  for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens, 
it  offers  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the  town  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  sea  on  the  other.  On  the  rocky  apex  stands  a  monument  to 
Lord  Nelson,  in  the  form  of  a  tall  shaft  springing  irom  an  octagonal 
base — an  object  in  a  poor  style  of  art,  and  only  redeemed  by  the 
magnificent  panoramic  view  which  is  obtained  from  its  sunmiit. 
The  lower  part  is  a  species  of  coffee  or  refreshment-room. 

Near  Nelson's  Monument,  on  another  protuberance,  stands  the 
National  Monument,  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  imitate  the  Parthe- 
non of  Athens  ;  only  thirteen  columns  for  the  west  end  of  the  edi- 
fice have  been  erected,  we  believe,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
£]000each.     The  object  of  the  erection  was  to  commemorate 
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those  Scotsmen  who  had  fallen  in  the  different  engagements  by 
sea  and  land  during  the  last  war  with  France ;  but  as  the  policy  of 
this  war  is  now  extremely  doubful,  if  not  considered  to  have  been 
erroneous,  the  purpose  of  the  monument  has  lost  all  public  sym- 
pathy and  support.  The  columns,  which  form  not  a  bad  ruin,  were 
erected  between  1824  and  1830.  Near  this  unfortunate  monument, 
on  the  east,  is  situated  Short's  Observatory,  a  meritorious  establish- 
ment, containing  some  good  astronomical  and  other  instruments, 
and  therefore  worthy  of  the  stranger's  attention.  A  small  fee  is 
paid  for  admission. 

In  front  of  the  National  Monument,  to  the  west,  is  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Observatory,  a  neat  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  with- 
in a  walled  enclosure.  In  one  of  the  corners  of  the  wall  is  a  small 
but  neat  monumental  erection,  commemorative  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor Playfair.  A  Uttle  down  the  hill,  on  the  south,  is  a  handsome 
columnar  erection,  a  copy,  with  variations,  from  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  designed  to  commemorate  the  late  Dugald 
Stewart,  author  of  several  works  on  moral  philosophy. 

In  a  conspicuous  situation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from 
the  High  School,  stands  an  edifice,  within  a  railing,  commemora- 
tive of  Robert  Bums.  This  handsome  structure  was  raised  by 
subscription  a  few  years  ago.  A  marble  statue  of  the  poet  which 
it  once  contained  has,  for  the  sake  of  Tjetter  preservation,  been  re- 
moved to  the  College  library. 

Adjoining  the  Post-office  is  a  small  burying-ground,  of  old  date, 
containing  the  tomb  of  David  Hume  the  historian :  it  is  a  round 
tower-like  structure,  conspicuous  from  its  situation.  Here  also  has 
lately  been  erected  an  obelisk  called  the  Martyrs'  Monument,  de- 
signed to  commemorate  the  sufferings  and  struggles  for  civil  liberty 
of  Muir,  Palmer,  and  others  about  the  year  1793. 

Prinoes-street  -which  faces  the  south,  and  extends  to  four-fifths  of  a  mile  in  length, 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  cheerfiil  city  promenades  in  Europe.    In 

Sroceeding  along  it  from  either  end,  the  stranger  will  not  fail  to  be  struck,  as  well  as 
elighted,  with  the  impofiing  appearance  of  the  Old  Town,  towering  in  huge  black 
masses  to  a  great  height,  and  extending  towards  the  castle,  which  rises  to  a  still 
greater  altitude.  At  nighty  when  lights  are  seen  scattered  over  the  irregular  groups 
of  buildings,  the  spectacle  is  even  more  grand  than  in  the  day.  The  space  which  in- 
tervenes  between  Princes-street  and  the  Old  Town  forms  a  valley,  also  not  without  its 
attractions.  In  lincient  times,  as  already  noticed,  it  contained  a  lake  (Korth  Loch,) 
which  has  long  since  been  drained,  and  the  space,  including  the  sloping  banks,  was 
latterly  laid  out  as  two  public  gardens,  the  division  between  the  two  being  the  Earth- 
en mound.  These  gardens  have  been  lately  intruded  upon  by  the  line  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasffow  Railway,  and  some  extensive  alterations  are  the  consequence; 
the  western  garaen,  however,  retains  in  a  great  measure  its  secluded  pleasure-ground 
appearance,  and  is  deserving  of  a  visit  from  strangers,  as  the  walks  are  not  only  plea^ 
sant,  but  offer  a  close  inspection  of  the  precipitous  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  situ- 
ated, also  the  fragments  of  some  ancient  outworks  of  the  fort 
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The  followiDg  is  the  inscriptio 
don-stone : — 

"  Thi«  gTsven  pUU,  depoutod  i 


Tbe  Scott  Uommirr,  c 
Kroet,  near  the  Railway  station, 
conaiota  of  a  tower  or  spire  in  ths 
most  el&borate  Gothic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, built  from  a  design  of 
George  M.  Kemp,  a  self-taught 
genius,  who  unfortunately  did  not 
survive  to  see  this  creation  of  hi» 
fancy  completed.  The  fonndarioB- 
•tone  of  this  beaotifal  stracture 
:  was  laid  on   the  15th  of  August 

!(the  anniversary  of  Scott*B  birth) 
1840,  and  the  whole  wsa  completed 
.  and  the  statue  placed  August  15, 
■  1846.  The  height  is  two  hundred 
feet  six  inches,  and  the  total  cost, 
inclusive  of  the  statue,  was  c£15,650; 
a  sum  raised  by  public  subscription. 
In  the  tower  and  abotments  there 
are  altogether  fifty-six  nicheo,  de- 
signed for  figures  representing  cha- 
racters alluded  to  by  the  noreliat 
and  poet, 
the  plate  placed  under  the  fouuda- 


tha  hue  of  ■  TotiTs 


a  the 


a  Br«  eramb1«d  to  dust  by 
<r  elemental  Tioleoce,  may  then  tvstify  to  a 
^  [Den  began  on  that  day  to  ruB«  an  effigy 
taral  monnmeDt  to  the  memory  of  9ir  WALTia  Sooxr,  Barti, 
irhoaa  admirable  vritioge  were  then  allowed  to  have  given  more  delight  and 
■nggeated  betUr  Teeling  to  a  larger  class  of  reader*  JD  every  rank  of  aoeiaty 
than  thoae  of  any  other  antbor,  iriUi  the  exception  of  Stiakepeare  aione: 
and  which  were  therefore  thonght  likely  to  be  remembered  long  after  tbii 
act  of  gratitude,  on  tha  part  of  the  firet  generation  of  hii  admirera,  ihonld 
be  toi^tteiL  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  IGth  Augnat,  1771 ;  and  died  at 
AbboUbrd,  Slat  Saptonber,  1SS2." 


THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


/]  /\  Thohab  Chalherb,  the  roost 

U*'  /  M  eminent  Scotch  divine  of  the  pre- 

r\\  ^   t^  I  A        M^      »      sent  century,  was  bom  at  Ansini- 

{)  \^  tA^^  OJt  UVttAnM**!  ther.  in  the  count,  of  Fife,  in 
1780.  For  a  while  he  studied  at 
St.  Andrews,  and  was  soon  "roa- 
chemist."  Towards  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  he  commenced  his  distinguished  theological  career 
as  Minister  in  the  parish  of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire.  He  remained  there 
for  twelve  years,  and  was  translated  to  the  TroQ  Church  of  Qlasgow  in 


ITkomai  OuUmrri  8ignat<ti 
thetnaticisn,  a  philiisophf 
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1815.  Dai-ing  this  time  he  produced  hie  work  on  Natural  Theology, 
and  his  "Sketches  of  Moral  and  Mental  PhitoBophy."  His  "Evidences 
of  the  Chrialian  Revelation"  were  originally  publiahed  in  the  "  Ency- 
clopeedia  Britannica,"  under  the  tnanagemeiit  of  Dr.  Brewster.  Jn  Glas- 
in>w.  his  astronomical  and  commercial  discourses,  so  sensible,  so  pro* 
found,  and  so  Christian,  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  moral  and 
social  improvement  of  hia  fellow  citizens.  His  work  on  the  civic  and  Chris- 
tian economy  of  large  towns  is  of  inestimable  value.  In  1823  Dr.  Chal- 
mers accepted  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  thej^ew  College  of  St. 
Andrew's,  where  he  remained  until  1828,  when  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Theological  Professor  in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh. 

From  the  period  of  his  set- 
tlement at  Sl  Andrew's  until 
his  removal  to  Edinburgh  he 

Sublished  his  works  on  "  En- 
owments,"  and  on  "  Political 
N  Ecinomy,"  his  "  Bridgewater 
:   Treatise."  and  his  "  Lectures 

Ion  the  Romans."     Altogether 
hie     published    works    form 
j  twenty-five  volumes:  iheircir- 
H  culation  has  been  very  large. 
J  in  1643  the  Doctor  resigned 
bis  Fi-ofessorshtp  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  became  Principal 
of  the  New   College.      1  he 
death   of  Dr.   Chalmers  was 
very  sudden.     He  was  found 
on   the   morning  of  the  31st 
I'  ult,  dead  in  his  bed,  to  which 
he  had   retired    the  previous 
nigbl,  in  apparent  health.  Aa 
{ the  intellectual  leader  of  the 
B'ree  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
in  able  writer  and  preacher, 
ind  as  one  of  the  best  of  good 
men,  Dr.  Chalmers  leaves  be- 
hind bim  an  undying  reputa- 
'-i  tion.     The  spiritual  and  earlh- 
Dr.  Chaimtri  Orave,  EdinbtiTjk  in  Vit  dUtantt.   \y  welfare  of  all  men  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  thoughts  and  actions.     His  love  and  care  extended  to 
every  class,  but  bis  heart  was  chiefly  with  the  poor  of  his  people.     He 
devoted  bis  great  aod  comprehensive  powers  to  their  enfranciiisement 
from  sin  and  suffering.     Under  hix  influence,  virtue  and  happiness  have 
become  the  inmates  of  many,  many  cottage  homes  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  Chalmers  died  May  31st,  IS47,  and  his  funeral  is  said  to  have  been 
the  largest  which  ever  took  place  in  Scotland.  He  was  buried  in  the 
southern  cemetery  near  Edinburgh.  A  view  of  the  place  of  hia  sepul- 
ture, with  part  of  Edinburgh  in  the  distance,  is  given  in  the  engraving 
annexed.  A  writer  in  the  London  Magazine,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Chalmers'  appearance  in  London  :— 
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When  he  ylaited  London,  the  hold  that  he  took  on  the  minds  of  men  was  nnpi 
dented.  It  was  a  time  of  strong  political  feeling ;  but  even  that  was  nnheeded,  and 
all  parties  thronged  to  hear  the  Scottish  preacher.  The  very  best  judges  were  not 
prepared  for  the  display  that  they  heard.  Canning  and  Wilberforce  went  together, 
and  got  into  a  pew  near  the  door.  The  elder  in  attendance  stood  close  by  the  pew. 
Chalmers  began  in  his  usual  unpromising  way,  by  stating  a  few  nearly  self-evident 
propositions  neither  in  the  choicest  language  nor  in  the  most  impressive  voice.  "  If 
this  be  all,"  said  Canning  to  his  companion,  "  it  will  never  do."  Chalmers  went  on 
— the  shuffling  of  the  congregation  gradually  subsided.  He  got  into  the  mass  of  his 
subject ;  his  weakness  became  strength,  his  hesitation  was  turned  into  energy ;  and 
bringing  the  whole  vokime  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon  it,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  the  most  dose  and  conclusive  argument,  brilliant  with  all  the  exuberance  of  an  im- 
agination which  ranged  over  all  nature  for  illustration,  and  yet  managed  and  applied 
each  of  them  with  the  same  unerring  dexterity,  as  if  that  single  one  had  been  the 
study  of  a  whole  life.  "  The  tarUn  beats  us,**  said  Mr.  Canning ;  "  we  have  no 
preaching  like  that  in  England.** 


David  Hume,  a  celebrated  English  writer,  born  at  Edinburgh,  26th 
April,  1711.  He  was  intended,  by  his  family,  for  the  profession  of  the 
law,  but  he  had  greater  regard  for  Virgil  and  Cicero,  than  for  Voet  and 
Vinnius.  At  last,  however,  he  was  forced  from  the  narrowness  of  his 
fortune,  to  embark  in  a  mercantile  concern,  at  Bristol,  1734 ;  but  in  a 
few  months  he  quitted  the  place  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  France,  deter- 
mined with  the  most  rigid  economy  to  guide  his  expenditure  by  his  in- 
come, while  be  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1742  the  first 
part  of  his  Essays  appeared,  but  to  support  himself  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Annandale,  as  an  attendant,  dur- 
ing the  weak  intervals  of  his  lordship's  intellects.  He  afterwards  at- 
tended General  St.  Clair,  as  his  secretary,  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  in 
his  embassy  at  Vienna  and  Turin,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  he 
congratulated  himself  on  being  master  of  independence,  and  of  <j61,000, 
and  retired  to  pursue  his  literary  labors  in  Scotland.  His  Political  Dis- 
courses, and  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  appeared 
in  1752,  but  though  he  considered  these  works  as  highly  finished  com- 
positions, they  met  with  little  notice  from  the  public.  In  1754  he  pub- 
lished his  portion  of  English  history  from  the  accession  of  James  I  to 
the  revolution,  and,  though  the  work  was  disregaded  by  the  nation,  he 
continued  his  labors,  and,  in  1756,  published  another  volume,  which  at- 
tracted some  public  attention,  and  served,  as  he  said,  to  buoy  up  its  un- 
fortunate brother.  His  Natural  History  of  Religion  about  this  time  had 
appeared,  and  though  it  met  with  few  readers,  yet  it  was  attacked  by 
Warburton.  In  1759  the  history  of  the  house  of  Tudor  was  published, 
and,  in  1761,  the  more  early  part  of  English  history,  and  thus  the  plan 
was  completed,  and  the  author,  though  he  found  cavillers  and  opponents 
in  consequence  of  the  partiality  of  his  opinons  and  the  licentious  tenden- 
cy of  his  principles,  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  work  grow  popular, 
and  thus  ensure  him  a  handsome  reward  from  the  booksellers.  While 
forming  the  plan  of  a  literary  seclusion  from  the  busy  world,  in  1763, 
he  was  invited  by  lord  Hertford  to  accompany  him  as  secretary  to  his 
embassy  at  Paris,  and  the  offer  was  too  flattering  not  to  be  accepted. 
In  the  summer,  1765,  he  was  left  there  as  charge  d'affaires,  and  soon  af* 
ter,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  persuaded  to  become  under  secre- 
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tsry  of  state  to  General  Conway.  In  1769  be  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
very  opulent,  as  he  obsenres,  possessing  a  revenue  of  o£l,000  a  year, 
healthy,  and,  though  somewhat  striken  in  years,  with  the  prospect  of  en- 
joying long  his  ease.  In  1775  he  was  attacked  with  a  disorder  in  his 
bowels,  which,  though  at  first  disregarded,  proved  incurable,  and  at  last 
fatal.  He  died  25th  August,  1776.  He  has  written  an  account  of  his 
Hfe  to  the  18th  April,  1776,  prefixed  to  his  works.  His  dialogues  con- 
cerning Natural  Religion  appeared  after  his  death.  Though  Hume  pos- 
sessed  the  deep  research  of  the  historian,  the  patience  of  the  philosopner, 
and  the  subtleties  of  the  metaphysician,  he  is  to  be  read  with  caution,  as 
his  principles  on  religion  and  morality  are  insidiously  clothed  in  falla- 
cious language,  and  would  tend  to  undermine  the  salutary  doctrines  which 
teach  mankind  to  reverence  the  divinity  as  a  bepeficent  creator,  an  om- 
niscient governor,  and  a  just  and  impartial  judge. 


Dugald  8tewarf$  Bignaturt, 

Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Edin. 
burgh,  and  was  born  in  the  College  buildings,  Nov.  22,  1753.  At  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  he  taught  his  father's  mathematical  classes,  and  in 
two  years  was  appointed  his  assistant  and  successor.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  lecturers,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
philosophical  writings.  His  *'  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind "  was 
first  published  in  1792.  His  last  work,  *'  A  view  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Powers  of  Man,''  was  published  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  June  11th,  1828. 


Dr.  WxLLUX  RoBERTBOir,  a  eelebrated  historian,  bom  in  Scotland,  1621.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  university,  and  from  his  earliest  years  evinced  the  most  lau- 
dable application,  and  the  strongest  wishes  of  distinguishiDg  himself  in  literature. 
His  first  and  greatest  work,  the  ^story  of  Charles  Y,  was  followed  by  the  History  of 
Scotland,  in  which  he  labored  eamestiy  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  unfortunte 
Mary.  His  next  work  was  the  History  of  America,  which  is  unfinished,  and  after- 
wards he  published  a  disquisition  concerning  India.  These  popular  compositions  did 
not  pass  to  the  perusal  of  the  public  unrewarded.  The  author  was  made  principal 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgn,  historiographer  to  the  King  for  Sooiland,  one  of  nia 
Majesty's  chaplains  for  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Gray  Friars 
church,  Edinburgh,  and  he  might  have  risen  to  higher  honors  if  he  had  been  wilUne 
to  remove  from  Scotland  into  the  English  church.  As  a  preacher,  zealous,  active,  and 
pious,  he  acquired  no  less  fame  than  as  an  elegant,  well-informed,  and  luminous  his- 
torian. His  learning  and  abilities  have  conferred  immortal  honor,  not  only  on  the 
university  over  which  he  presided  with  such  dignity,  but  on  the  whole  kingdom;  and 
the  History  of  Charles  Y  will  be  read  to  the  lateist  tmies  with  increasing  approbation. 
This  worthy  man  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  died  universally  and  most 
deservedly  esteemed,  at  Graoge-houae,  Edinburgh,  Jane,  1*793. 
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Lbith,  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  is  distant  about  a  mile  and  a-balf 
from  the  center  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  not  only  the  first,  but,  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  the  only  port  in  Scotland,  traces  of  its  existence  being 
found  in  documents  of  the  twelfth  century.  During  its  early  history, 
few  places  have  so  often  been  the  scene  of  military  operations. 

In  1818,  all  the  veesels  in  the  harbor  were  burned  by  the  EnglUh,  and  in  1410  a 
similar  act  of  vengeance  was  rei)eated.  **  In  1644,  the  town  was  plundered  and  burn- 
ed, its  pier  destroyed,  and  its  shipping  carried  off,  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  avenge 
the  insult  which  Henry  YIU  conceived  the  Scotch  had  offered  him  by  refusing  to  be-  / 
troth  their  young  queen,  Mary,  to  his  son  Prince  Edward.  Three  yean  snbAeqnent 
to  this,  it  was  again  plundered  and  burned  by  the  English,  under  Hertford,  then 
Duke  of  Somerset,  ana  its  whole  shipping,  together  with  all  that  in  the  Forth,  entire- 
ly annihilated  by  the  English  admiral.  Lord  Clinton.  Four  years  after  this,  the  town 
was  fortified  by  Desse,  a  French  General,  who  oame  over  with  6,000  men  to  assist  the 
Queen-Regent  m  suppressing  the  Refoimation.  On  the  completion  of  these  fortifica- 
tions, which  consisted  in  throwing  a  strong  and  high  wall,  with  towers  at  intervals, 
around  the  town,  the  Queen-Regent  took  up  her  residence  there,  and,  surrounded 
with  her  countrymen,  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  her  authority  in  the  kingdom. 
These  measures,  however,  had  only  the  effect  of  widening  the  breach  between  her 
and  her  subjects,  till  they  finallv  took  up  arms,  and  besieged  her  in  her  stronghold. 
In  October  1559,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  invested  Leith  with  an  army,  but,  af- 
ter various  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  access  to  the  town  by  scaling  the  walls,  they 
were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  by  a  desparate  sally  of  the  besieged. 

In  1561,  when  Queen  Mary  came  from  France  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
her  ancestors,  she  landed  upon  the  pier  of  Leith ;  but  of  this  pier  no  vestiges  now  re- 
main. In  1650,  the  town  was  occupied  by  Cromwell,  who  exacted  an  assessment 
from  the  inhabitants.  In  1715,  the  citadel  was  taken  by  a  party  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Stuart  family,  but,  upon  bein^  threatened  by  the  Duke  of  Ai^le,  it  was  speedily 
evacuated.  George  IV,  upon  visiting  Scotland  in  1822,  landed  at  a  spot  a  little  to 
the  North  of  the  New  Drawbridge,  where  an  inscribed  plate  has  been  inserted  in  the 
pavement  to  commemorate  the  event 

The  town  "is  for  the  most  part  irregularly  and  confusedly  built, 
and  a  great  portion  of  it  is  extremely  filthy,  crowded,  and  inelegant. 
Some  parts  of  it,  again,  are  the  reverse  of  this,  being  spacious,  cleanly, 
and  handsome.  Such  are  two  or  three  of  the  modern  streets,  and  vari- 
ous ranges  of  private  dwellings,  erected  of  late  years  on  the  eastern  and 
western  skirts  of  the  town." 

Leith  is  the  most  important  naval  station  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  at  the  port,  the  gross  revenues  of 
which  average  above  «£20,000  a  year :  but  "  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  harbor,  in  its  present  state,  is  very  inadequate  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  trade  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  especially 
to  the  important  branches  of  steam  navigation  and  the  ferry  communi- 
cation between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Firth."  Government,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  by  an  Act  passed 
in  July  1838,  made  provisions  for  making  extensive  improvements  in  the 
harbor,  a  portion  of  which  have  been  carried  into  effect.  The  pier,  which 
is  a  fine  work,  forms  an  excellent  promenade.  Leith,  with  Musselbargfa^ 
Portobello,  and  Newhaven,  contained,  in  1851,  a  population  of  30,919. 


RosLiN  Chapel  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from  Edinbuigh, 
on  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk.  The  vale  of  Roslin  is  one  of 
those  sequestered  dells,  aboimding  with  all  the  romantic  varieties 


Boilin  Cattle. 
of  cliff,  copsewood,  and  waterfall.  Its  Gothic  Chapel  is  an  exqui- 
sitely decorated  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  founded  in 
1446,  by  William  St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  Lord  of  Roslin. 
At  the  Revolution  of  1688,  part  of  it  was  defaced  by  a  mob  from 
Edinbui^h,  but  it  was  repaired  in  the  following  century  by  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair ;  and  a  restoration  of  its  more  dilapidated  parts  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  present  Earl.  "  This  building,"  says  Mr. 
Britton,  "  may  be  pronounced  unique,  and  I  am  confident  it  will 
be  found  curious,  elaborate,  and  singularly  interesting.  The  chapel 
of  King's  College,  St.  George,  and  Henry  VII,  are  all  conformable 
to  the  styles  of  the  respective  ages  when  they  were  erected ;  and 
these  styles  display  a  gradual  advancement  in  lightness  and  profu- 
sion of  ornament :  but  the  Chapel  of  Roslin  combines  the  solidity 
of  the  Norman  with  the  minute  decorations  of  the  latest  species 
of  the  Tudor  age.  It  is  impossible  to  designate  the  architecture 
of  this  building  by  any  given  or  familiar  term :  for  the  variety  and 
eccentricity  of  its  parts  are  not  to  be  defined  by  any  words  of  com- 
mon acceptation."  The  nave  is  bold  and  lofty,  inclosed,  as  usual, 
by  side  aisles,  the  pillars  and  arches  of  which  display  a  profusion 
of  ornament,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  The  "  Pren- 
tice' Pillar"  in  particular,  with  its  finely  sculptured  foliage,  is  a 
piece  of  exquisite  workmanship.  It  is  said  that  the  master-builder 
of  the  Chapel,  being  unable  to  execute  the  design  of  this  pillar 
from  the  plans  in  his  possession,  proceeded  to  Rome,  that  he  might 
see  a  column  of  a  similar  description  which  had  been  executed  ia 
that  city.  During  his  absence  his  apprentice  proceeded  with  the 
execution  of  the  design,  and.  upon  the  master's  return,  he  found 
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this  finely  ornamented  column  completed.  Stung  with  envy  at 
this  proof  of  the  superior  ability  of  his  apprentice,  he  struck  him 
a  blow  with  his  mallet,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Upon  the 
architrave  uniting  the  Prentice's  POlar  to  a  smaller  one,  is  the  fol- 
lowing sententious  inscription  from  the  book  of  Apocryphal  Scrip- 
ture, called  Esdras  ; — "  Forte  est  vinum,  f&rtior  est  rer,  fortiores 
sunt  mvlieres  ;  super  omnia  vincit  veritasJ^  Beneath  the  Chapel 
lie  the  Barons  of  Roslin,  all  of  whom,  till  the  time  of  James  YII, 
were  buried  in  complete  armor.* 

The  mouldering  ruin  of  Roslin  Castle,  with  its  tremendous  triple  tier 
of  vaults,  stands  upon  a  peninsular  rock  overhanging  the  picturesque 
glen  of  the  Esk,  and  is  accessible  only  by  a  bridge  of  great  height,  thrown 
over  a  deep  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  separates  it  from  the  adjacent 
ground.  This  Castle,  the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity,  was 
long  the  abode  of  the  proud  family  of  the  St.  Clatrs,  Earls  of  Caithness 
and  Orkney.  In  1544,  it  was  burnt  down  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  ;  and, 
in  1650,  it  surrendered  to  General  Monck*  About  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  the  comparatively  modern  mansion,  which  has  been  erected  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  was  inhabited  by  a  genuine  Scottish  laird  of 
the  old  stamp,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  high  race  who  first  founded 
the  pile,  and  the  last  male  of  their  long  line.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Royal  Company  of  Archers,  and  Hereditary  Grand  Master  of  the  Scot- 
tish Masons.  At  his  death,  the  estate  descended  to  Sir  James  Erskine 
St.  Clair,  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  who  now  represents  the 
family. 

*  Hilt  drcQUUtuiee^  •■  wdl  m  Uie  rapendtlona  beHef  flia^  on  fhe  nlglit  before  thib  death  of  any  of 
flww  barons,  the  chapel  a|ipeai«d  in  flamei^  ia  beautlfiilly  deacribed  by  Sir  Walter  fioott,  in  hia  exqai> 
Mle  ballad  of  aoaabelle : 


O  flaten,  liaten,  ladles  gay  t 

No  haughty  feafis  of  arms  I  tdl ; 
Soft  is  tile  note,  and  sad  tiie  lay, 

That  moinns  the  lorely  Boaabdle 

*'  Moor,  moor  fhe  barge,  ye  gallant  crew  I 

And.  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay  I 
Best  theis  in  Castle  Ravensheucl^ 
H or  tempt  the  stormy  flrdi  to-day. 

■*  TTie  blackening  ware  is  edged  with  wUfts : 

To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly ; 
The  ikhers  hare  heard  the  Water-Sprite. 
Whose  aereama  Ibrebode  that  wrecli  it  nig^ 

"Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroudswadied  round  ladye  gay  I 
Then  stay  tiiee.  Fair,  in  Rarensheneh ; 
Why  cross  tiie  gloomy  firth  to-day  t**— 

*  Tlsnot  becanse  Lord  Lindsay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 
Bat  that  my  ladye-mother  diere 
flits  lonely  in  ner  castle-halL 

"Tls  not  because  tiie  ring  ther  rid»-> 
And  Lindsay  at  the  ring  rides  well^- 

Bnt  that  my  sire  the  wine  wil]  chidoi 
H  *tiBBOt  fiU'd  by  Roaabelle." 

Om  Roslfai,  aD  that  dreary  nlgfa^ 
A  wondrous  Uaie  was  seen  to  gleam , 


Twaa  broader  than  the  wafedi-fire's  light. 
And  ledfler  tibao  the  bri|^  moon-beafln. 

It  glared  on  Roa]in*s  caaUed  rock, 
tt  mddled  aU  tiie  cops  wood  glen ; 

TwBB  seen  fVom  Dryden's  grores  of  oak* 
And  seen  from  caveru'd  I&wtluMradsn. 

8eem*d  all  on  fire  that  e&apel  proad. 

Where  IloBlia*s  cUefii  uneoffln'd  Ue^ 
Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shrond, 

Sheathed  in  iiia  iron  panoply. 


8eem*d  aU  on  fire  witidn,  arooiid, 
Deep  sacris^  and  altar's  pale; 

Shone  e^ery  pular  foliage  boond^ 
And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's 

Blazed  batt3ement  and'pbmet  high, 
Blazed  every  roso-carred  bnttreas 

So  still  they  Uaze,  when  fate  is  ni|^ 
The  lordfy  hne  of  high  SL  Clair. 


There  are  twentr  of  Roalfn's  barons  bold 
Lie  bnried  within  that  proud  duqpelle ; 

Each  one  the  holy  Tanit  dotfi  hold-^ 
But  the  sea  holds  lovdy  RosabeHa. 

And  each  St  Clair  was  burled  there, 
With  csndle,  with  book,  and  witii  knell; 

But  the  sea  ca^ea  rung,  and  the  wild  winda 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Roaabelle. 
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The  neighboring  moor  of  Roslyn  was  the  scene  of  a  celebrated  battle, 
fought  24th  February,  1302,  in  which  the  Scotts,  under  Comyn,  then 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  Simon  Fraser,  attacked  and  defeated  three 
divisions  of  the  English  on  the  same  day.* 


In  1643,  the  ''  Solemn  League  and  Covenant "  was  established, 
and  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  Scotland  and  England.  It 
was  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  many  in  both  nations;  who 
thereby  solemnly  abjured  popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  defense.  It  was  approved  by  the  parlia- 
ment and  Assembly  at  Westminster,  and  ratified  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland  in  1645.  In  1650,  Charles  II  declared  his 
approbation  both  of  this  and  the  national  covenant  by  a  solenm 
oath. 


TRIAL   AND   EXECUTION   OF   THE   MABqUIS   OF    ABGTLE. 

• 

The  MarqtuB  of  Argyle,  who  had  been  sent  down  from  London  in  the  preceding 
December,  and  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Parliament  on  the  ISth  of  February.  His  indictment  consisted  of  fourteen  articles, 
which  were  made  up  of  slander,  perverted  matters  of  fact,  and  misrepresentation. 
Among  other  crimes  which  were  laid  to  his  charge,  were  the  following : — That  he 
called  the  convention  of  estates  in  1648;  that  he  entered  into  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  with  England ;  that  he  inflicted  cruelties  on  the  royalists  in  Uie  north ;  that 
he  opposed  the  engagement ;  that  he  dogged  his  majesty's  invitation  in  1649  with 
unjust  limitations ;  and  that  he  complied  with  the  usurper  CromwelL  Arg^le  havinff 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  kin^s  restoration,  meekly  replied,  that  with  Paul, 
in  another  case,  he  might  say,  the  tmngs  alleged  against  nim  could  not  be  proved ; 
but  this  he  confessed,  that  in  the  way  allowed  by  solemn  oaths  and  covenants,  he 
served  his  Ood,  his  kin^,  and  country ;  and  that,  though  he  had  failings  common  to 
all  who  were  engi^ed  m  public  business,  yet  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  able  to 
diow  the  falsehood  of  every  charge  brought  against  him.  He  was  allowed  first  tiU 
the  5th  of  March,  and  ultimately  till  the  9th  of  April,  to  give  in  his  defenses.  These 
he  produced  on  the  day  appointed,  consisting  of  fifteen  sheets  of  small  print,  in  which, 
to  any  impartial  judge,  he  triumphantly  vindicated  himself  from  the  charges  laid 
against  him  in  the  indictment  All  was  however  of  no  avail..  His  blood-thirsty  and 
avaricious  judges  (who  expected  to  share  in  the  spoil)  sentenced  him  to  be  beneaded 
on  the  27th  of  the  month,  and  his  head  to  be  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  Tolbooth.  When 
this  sentence  was  pronounced,  Argyle  replied,  that  he  had  placed  the  crown  on  the 
kinafs  head,  who  was  hastening  him  to  a  better  crown  than  his  own ;  and  he  hoped 
God  would  bestow  on  his  majesty  a  crown  of  glory.  Although  he  requested  a  delay 
of  only  ten  days  till  the  kine  should  be  informed  of  his  Sentence,  vet  that  was  re- 
fused ;  and  he  was  immediately  taken  away  to_the  common  jail,  where  he  was  met 


Marquis  having  spent  the  Sabbath  not  only  calmlj,  but  cheerfiilly,  in  the  solemn 
services  of  his  Redeemer,  his  lady,  at  his  own  desire,  took  leave  of  Um  in  the  eve- 
ning, after  which  he  ^ept  a  few  hours  in  the  utmost  tranquillity.    On  the  day  of  his 


((I 


Three  triumphs  in  a  day  I 
Three  hosts  subdued  by  one! 

Three  armies  scattered  like  the  spray 
Beneath  one  summer  sun.— 

Who,  pausing  'mid  this  solitude 


Of  rocky  streams  and  leafy  trees,— 
Who,  gazing  o'er  this  quiet  wood, 

Would  ever  dream  of  these  f 
Or  have  a  thought  that  ought  intrude, 

Save  birds  and  humming  bees." 
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ezdCQtion,  he  dined  witli  hie  frienda  ]>reci8ely  at  twelve,  with  the  greatest  eheerfol- 
neflfl,  and  then,  as  his  oustom  was,  retired  a  little  for  secret  prayer.  Upon  his  open- 
ing  the  door,  Mr.  Hutchison  said,  "  What  cheer,  my  lord  f  "  Good  cheer,  sir,  he 
replied ;  "  the  Lord  hath  a^ain  confirmed,  and  said  to  me  from  heaven,  7%y  nna  be 
forffitfen  thee."  When  required  to  go  down  stairs,  he  called  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
asked  a  hlessine  upon  it  standing,  and  then  said,  "  Now  let  us  go ;  and  God  go  with 
us."  In  taking  leave  of  those  in  the  room  who  were  not  to  be  with  him  on  the  scaffold, 
he  said,  "  J  could  die  like  a  Roman,  but  choose  rather  to  die  like  a  Christian.  Gome 
away,  gentlemen,  he  that  goes  first,  goes  cleanest"  When  on  the  scaffold,  he  solemn- 
ly declared  his  innocence  of  having  any  hand  in  the  late  king's  death;  and  then 
added,  "  I  shall  not  speak  much  to  those  things  for  which  I  am  condemned,  lest  I 
seem  to  condemn  others.  I  wish  the  Lord  to  pardon  them ;  I  say  no  more.  God 
hath  laid  engagements  upon  Scotland ;  we  are  tied  by  covenants  to  religion  and  re- 
fonnation.  Those  that  were  then  unborn  are  yet  engaged ;  and  it  passeUi  the  power 
of  all  the  magistrates  under  heaven  to  absolve  from  the  oath  of  God.  These  times 
are  like  to  be  very  sinning  or  very  suffering  times,  and  let  Christians  make  their 
choice."  He  then  knelt  down,  when  his  head  was  struck  from  his  body,  and  fixed 
on  the  Tolbooth,  and  his  body  given  to  his  friends  for  interment 


TRIAL    AND    EXECUTION    OF    JAMES    RENWICK. 

James  Renwick,  one  of  the  most  upright,  pious,  and  consistent 
of  the  Covenanters,  was  the  last  who  publicly  sealed  with  his 
blood  that  testimony,  for  adhering  to  which  so  many  of  his  breth- 
ren had  suffered  death  during  the  preceding  twenty-seven  yfears. 
This  heroic  martyr  was  but  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  suf- 
fered.    The  following  is  extracted  from  a  recent  publication : 

At  length,  however,  thii  nmlnble  and  zealous  CoTenanter  tiao  f<^  into  the  bunds  of  the  pereecii tors. 
Having  ^vea  in  to  the  wodemtor  of  Uie  meetiBf  of  ministers  held  the  preceding  year  in  Edinhni^h,  a 
paper  against  the  indulgence,  Mr.  Renwick  repaired  to  Fife,  where,  at  tne  peril  of  his  life,  he  preached 
the  gospel  to  his  countrymen  till  the  last  day  of  January.  He  then  returned  to  tilie  capital,  and  lodged 
in  a  friend's  house  on  the  eastle-hill ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  spies  who  quartered  in  the 
c^,  he  was  soon  found  out,  and  a  scheme  devised  for  his  apprehension.  John  Justice,  a  cnstomAiouse 
oAcer,  who  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  alert,  immediately  proceeded  to  tiiie  house,  and  under  pr^ 
text  of  searching  for  contraband  goods,  demanded  admittance.  On  Hi,  Renwick's  attempting  to  escape 
by  a  back  door,  one  of  the  party  by  whom  Uie  house  was  surrounded,  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  breast, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  fell,  after  having  run  to  the  head  of  the  Cowgate,  where  he  was  aeixed  and 
lodged  in  the  guard-house. 

He  was  several  times  examined  in  private  before  Uie  council,  and  on  Uie  3d  of  February  he  received 
his  indictment  to  stand  trial  before  the  Justiciary  court  Among  other  charses,  the  following  accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  him : — **  That  in  consequence  of  Iwving  shaken  olT  the  fear  of  God  and  re« 
gard  to  his  mi^^Qr's  laws  and  authority,  as  well  as  having  entered  into  the  society  of  some  rebels  of 
most  damnable  and  pemidoas  principles,  and  disloyal  practices,  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  be  •  preacb> 
er  to  these  traitors,  and  had  become  so  desperate  a  villain  as  openly  to  preach  in  the  fields,  declaim- 
ing against  the  king's  authority,  asserting  that  he  was  an  usurper,  and  that  it  was  nnlawfol  to  pay  ceea, 
but  lawful  for  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  and  make  war  against  him,  and  those  commissioned  by  aim ;  for 
which  crimes  he  had  been  denounced  and  interoommuned.  and  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling olTered  for  his  apprehension ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  had  still  persisted  in  his  obstinacy,  keep- 
ing conventicles  in  the  fields,  and  requiring  his  hearers  to  come  armed  to  these  rendezvouses  of  rebd- 
lion  "  &c 

Atter  receiving  his  Indictment,  his  pious  mother,  who  was  permitted  to  visit  him,  having  on  one  oc- 
casion asked  what  were  his  feelings  in  so  tryins  a  situation  ?  "  Since  my  last  examination,"  replied 
Benwick,  "I  can  hardly  pray."  8f«ing  her  startled  at  his  answer,  he  added,  "  I  can  hardly  pray,  being 
BO  much  taken  up  with  praising,  and  ravished  with  the  Joy  of  the  Lord.**  "But  how  shall  I  look  unto 
that  head,"  said  die,  "  and  these  hands  set  up  among  Uie  rest  upon  the  ports  of  the  city  1  I  iiave  so 
much  of  self,  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  endure  it*'  With  a  smile,  he  told  her  that  she  should  never 
be  called  upon  to  endure  such  a  trial;  "for,**  said  he.  "I  have  oiTered  my  life  to  Uie  Lord,  and  have 
ebught  that  he  may  bind  them  up,  that  they  may  do  no  more ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  afaall  not 
be  permitted  to  torture  my  body,  nor  touch  one  hair  of  my  head  further." 

On  the  8th  of  February,  he  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  tastictary  court ;  and  on  his  Indictment  being 
read,  he  was  asked  if  he  acknowledged  the  charges  there  brought  again«t  him.  "  All,"  he  replied,  ■*  ex- 
cept where  it  is  said,  I  have  oast  ofiT  all  fear  of  God ;  that  I  deny ;  for  it  is  because  I  fear  to  oiTend  God 
and  violate  his  law,  that  I  am  here  standing  ready  to  be  condemned.'*  He  was  then  interrogated  If  he 
owned  authority,  and  Ring  James  VII  as  his  lawful  sovereign  1  "I  own  all  authority."  replied  the  pri- 
soner, "  that  hath  its  prescriptions  and  limitations  from  the  word  of  God ;  but  cannot  own  this  usonier 
•s  lawful  king,  seeing,  boUi  by  the  word  of  God,  such  an  one  Is  incapable  to  bear  rule,  and  likewise  by 
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the  andaBt  lawi  of  the  kin|doin,  which  ftdmlt  none  to  the  crown  of  Sootiand,  atfl  be  ■wear  to  defend 
the  Protestaot  religion,  which  «  man  of  his  profesMon  could  not  dn." 

The  base  practice  of  the  council  in  aeleccing  for  JurTmen  each  as  Uiey  knew  would  anbinit  to  be 
fined  rather  than  aerre,  waa  resorted  to  in  Mr.  Renwick'a  caae,  a  conaiderable  number  of  forty-five  be- 
ing attached  to  principlea  for  which  he  waa  arraigned.  Fifteen  were,  however,  at  length  obteined  de- 
voted to  the  canae  of  tyranny ;  and  on  the  priaoner  being  aaked  if  he  objected  to  any  of  th<>m,  he 
replied,  that  he  did  not ;  but  "proteatod  that  none  might  ait  on  hia  aaaize  who  profeaaed  Proteatant  or 
Preabyterian  principlea,  or  an  adherence  to  tiie  coveniintod  work  of  reformation.*'  He  waa  of  course 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  executed  in  the  GraaamarlLet  on  the  Friday  following.  On  being 
aakcd  if  he  desired  longer  time,  he  replied,  "  It  waa  all  one  to  him ;  if  it  were  protracted,  it  waa  wel- 
come :  if  it  were  ahortened,  it  waa  welcome ;  hia  Maator'a  time  waa  the  beat."  With  Uie  view  of  in- 
ducing Um  to  comply,  he  was  however  respited  by  the  court  till  the  17th.  but  he  steadily  refuaod  to 
make  any  concesaiona  which  in  the  amaUeat  d^ree  might  he  conatrued  aa  a  reoeding  from  hia 
principlea. 

During  the  few  days  now  allotted  to  him  on  earth,  though  his  friends  were  denied  all  aeceaa  to  him, 
he  was  teased  and  harassed  both  by  papiata  and  prdatoa.  Biahop  Patoraon,  in  particular,  often  visited 
him. 

On  the  day  of  his  execution,  his  mother  and  ^tera,  together  with  one  or  two  frlenda,  were  permitted 
to  see  him,  with  whom  he  took  «ome  small  refreshment;  and  spent  ttie  few  momenta  which  intervened 
in  exborulion.  prayer,  and  praise.  When  the  drum  beat  for  his  execution,  in  an  ecstHtic  frame  of 
spirit  he  excUimeo,  "  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  the  marriaffe  of  die  Lamb  ia  come ;  and  I  can  in 
aome  measure  aay,  I  am  ready."  He  aaoended  the  scaffold  wiui  the  greatest  cheerfhineaa,  wh«re  he 
was  met  by  one  of  the  curates,  who  agam  ofiicioualy  aaid,  **]fr.  Renwick,  own  our  king,  and  we  shaU 
pray  for  you.**  •*  I  am  come  here,**  replied  the  mar^r,  **  to  bear  my  testimony  against  you.  and  all  auch 
aa  you  are."  <*  Own  oar  king,  and  pray  for  hhn,  wliatever  ye  aay  of  ua,"  returned  the  curate.  "  I  will 
discourae  no  more  with  yon,^'  rejoined  Mr.  Renwick ;  **!  am  in  a  little  while  to  appear  before  him  who 
is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  shall  pour  sliame,  contempt,  and  confuaion  on  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  that  have  not  ruled  for  him." 

Notwithstanding  the  baae  practice  of  the  beating  of  drums  all  die  time  he  was  on  ttie  scafibld.  he  ad- 
dressed  the  spectators  to  die  following  elTect:— **1  am  come  here  this  day  to  lay  down  my  life  for  ad- 
hering to  the  truths  of  Christ,  for  which  I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  suffer :  nay.  I  bless  the 
Lord  that  ever  he  counted  me  worthy,  or  enabled  me  to  snff^er  any  thing  for  him ;  and  I  desire  to  praiae 
hia  grace  that  he  hath  not  only  kept  me  free  from  toe  groaa  poUuUona  of  the  time,  but  also  from  many 
ordinary  pollutions  of  childn;n ;  and  such  aa  I  have  been  stained  with,  he  hath  waahed  me  from  In  hia 
own  blood.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  die  a  rresbyterian  Protestant  I  own  Uie  word  of  God  as  the  rule  of 
fiuth  and  mannera.  I  own  the  confession  of  faith,  larger  and  shorter  catechisms,  du:..  covenants,  na- 
tional and  solemn  league,  acts  of  general  assemblies,  and  all  the  fkithi'ul  rontrndings  that  have  been  for 
the  work  of  Reformation.  1  leave  my  testimony,  approving  the  preaching  of  toe  gospel  bi  the  fields, 
and  the  defending  of  the  same  by  arms.  I  adjoin  my  testimony  to  ail  that  hath  bten  aealed  by  blood 
shed  either  on  scaffolds,  fields,  or  seas,  for  the  cauae  of  Christ.  I  leave  my  testimony  against  Popery, 
Prelacy,  Eraatianism,  Ac.,  againat  all  profanity,  and  every  thing  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the 
power  of  godlineas :  particularly  acainst  all  usurpations  and  encroachments  made  on  Christ's  rights 
who  is  the  '  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,'  who  alone  must  bear  the  glory  of  ruling  hia  own  kingdom, 
the  church ;  and  in  particular  againat  the  absolute  power  usurped  by  this  usurper,  that  belong  to  no 
mortal,  but  is  the  incommunicable  prerogative  of  Jehovah ;  and  against  this  toleration  flowing  from  that 
absolute  power."  Here  be  was  ordered  to  be  done,  and  eo  up  the  ladder.  Having  prayed  amidst  great 
interruption,  he  said  to  his  attending  friend  nt  the  time  toe  napkin  was  tying  over  bis  face,  •*  Farewell ! 
be  diligent  in  duty ;  make  your  peace  with  God  through  Christ ;  there  is  a  grMt  trial  coming.  As  for 
the  remnant  1  leave,  I  have  committed  them  to  God :  tell  them  from  me  not  to  weary  nor  be  disconr- 
aged  in  maintaining  the  testimony ;  let  them  not  quit  nor  forego  one  of  toose  despised  truths.  Keep 
your  ground,  and  the  Lord  will  provide  vou  teachers  and  miniatera ;  and  when  he  comea,  he  will  make 
theae  despised  truths  glorious  in  the  eartn.*'  He  was  tiien  turned  over  the  ladder  with  these  words  in 
his  mouth,  **  Lord,  into  toy  handf  I  commit  my  spirit,  for  toon  hast  redeemed  me.  Lord  God  of  trutlL** 


COVENANT— COVENANTERS. 

The  Reformation  from  the  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland  was 
not  effected  without  an  arduous  struggle.  The  government  being 
opposed  to  Protestantism,  the  Scottish  reformers  found  it  necessary 
to  unite  in  various  solemn  leagues,  bonds,  or  Covenants  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  religious  rites  and  privileges.  One  of  these 
bonds  was  signed  at  Edinburgh  in  1557,  when  the  Q^ueen  regent 
began  to  show  her  dislike  of  the  Reformation.  The  "  First  Na- 
tional Covenant,"  drawn  up  by  John  Craig,  a  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  signed  by  the  king  and  his  household,  January  28th, 
1580,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  all  ranks  in  the  kingdom.     James 
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YI  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he  used  every  effort  to 
establish  Episcopacy,  although  he  had  declared  publicly  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  [PresbytehanJ  was  '^  the  sincerest  and  purest 
kirk  in  the  world." 

On  the  accesflion  of  Charles  I  to  the  throne  in  1625,  the  Presbyterians 
hoped  for  some  mitigation  of  the  oppressions  to  which  they  bad  been 
subjected  by  his  father.  But  instead  of  affording  any  relief,  Charles  de- 
termined to  reduce  the  Scottish  church  to  a  still  nearer  resemblance  to 
the  church  of  England.  Finding  all  their  protestations  of  no  avail,  the 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterians  resolved  to  take  other  measures,  which 
they  trusted  would  effectually  unite  all  the  friends  of  religion  and  liberty 
throughout  the  country.  This  was  the  renewing  of  the  national  cove- 
nant, which  had  been  sworn  by  Ring  James  and  his  household  in  the 
year  1680,  and  by  persons  of  all  ranks  in  1581,  1590,  and  1596,  and 
ratified  by  several  acts  of  Parliament.  In  addition  to  the  original  cove- 
nant, all  the  innovations  which  had  been  lately  introduced  were  explicitly 
condemned  in  this  new  bond ;  and  while  its  adherents  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  resist  all  these  or  similar  encroachments  on  their  religious 
liberties,  and  to  defend  each  other  in  maintaining  the  true  religion,  they 
also  engaged  to  defend  the  king  in  the  preservation  of  religion,  liberty, 
and  law.  But  while  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  covenant  itself^ 
we  cannot  avoid  transcribing  the  following  nervous  defense  of  this  inter- 
esting bond,  condemned  indeed  by  too  many  in  gross  ignorance,  as  given 
by  Aikman.  "  This  bond,"  says  that  impaitial  historian,  "  was  only  re- 
verting to  the  principles  recognized  at  the  Reformation,  and  restoring 
the  constitution  then  established.  When  a  king  wantonly  tramples  upon 
all  his  subjects  hold  sacred,  he  himself  breaks  the  bond  of  allegiance, 
and  they  have  a  right,  if  they  have  the  power,  to  unite  and  reclaim  what 
has  been  tyrannically  torn  from  them.  The  legality,  with  regard  to 
form,  is  all  that  can  be  ur^ed  against  the  national  covenant ;  and  the 
best  lawyers  of  the  day,  and  even  Hope,  the  King's  advocate,  pronounced 
the  proceedings  of  the  Covenanters  lefl;aL  They  had  precedents,  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  the  repeated  sanction  of  royalty,  for  such  associa- 
tions ;  and  their  obligations  to  obey  the  king  and  defend  his  person,  are 
as  explicity  stated  as  any  other  obligation  in  the  covenant.  It  is  true, 
this  is  linked  with  the  preservation  of  religion,  liberty,  and  law ;  but 
what  other  obedience  would  any  upright  prince  require  ?  Should  they 
have  pledged  their  support  to  the  monarch  in  opposition  to  all  these  f 
To  this  much  vilified  bond  every  Scotchman  ought  to  look  with  as  great 
reverence  as  Englishmen  do  to  the  Magna  Chaita.  It  was  what  saved 
the  country  from  absolute  despotism,  and  to  it  we  may  trace  back  the 
origin  of  all  the  successful  efforts  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  in 
defense  of  their  freedom,  during  the  succeeding  reigns  of  the  Stuarts." 
{Aikman* 8  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  p.  452,  453.) 

The  day  appointed  for  swearing  the  covenant  in  Edinburgh  was  the 
1st  of  March,  a  day  which  was  also  set  apart  for  solemn  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  people  resorted  in  vast  numbers  to  the  Greyfriar's  church, 
where  the  covenant  being  read,  and  earnest  prayer  offered  up  to  God 
by  Alexander  Henderson,  minister  of  Leuchars,  the  nobles,  gentry, 
ministers,  and  commons,  with  uplifted  hands,  and  tears  streaming  from 
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their  eyes,  vowed,  in  the  presence  of  God,  faithfully  to  observe  all  its 
stipulations,  and  then  affixed  to  it  their  signatures  with  the  utmost  joy.* 
The  solemn  dedication  of  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  to  the  promotion 
of  his  cause,  by  so  many  thousands  of  every  rank  and  age,  was  truly 
affecting ;  and  while  it  inspired  the  friends  of  the  covenant  with  renewed 
vigor,  it  completely  destroyed  all  the  remaining  hopes  of  their  prelatical 
oppressors.  ^  Now,"  exclaimed  the  Archbishop  or  Glasgow,  in  despair, 
**  all  that  we  have  been  doing  these  thirty  years  past  is  at  once  thrown 
down."«  The  Tables  immediately  afterwards  transmitted  copies  of  the 
covenant  to  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  by  the  end  of  April,  nearly 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  excepting  courtiers,  papists,  prelates,  and  a  few 
of  the  conforming  clergy,  chiefly  in  Aberdeen,  cheerfully  attached  to  it 
their  signatures.    Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Covenanters. 

In  November,  1638,  the  Gteneral  Assembly  of  Scotland  met  in 
Glasgow.  This  body  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  minis* 
ters,  forty-seven  ruling  elders,  and  forty-eight  commissioners  from 
burghs  and  universities.  This  assembly,  though  protested  against 
by  those  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  excommunicated  two  arch-bishops, 
six  bishops,  for  flagrant  immoralities ;  they  also  suspended  a  num- 
ber of  unworthy  ministers,  whose  doctrine  and  conduct  gave  uni- 
versal offense.  They  also  passed  several  other  acts  for  the  regula- 
tion of  religious  affairs  in  Scotland.  These  proceedings  gave  great 
offense  to  Charles,  who  immediately  set  himself  about  leading  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  horse  and  foot  into  Scotland,  to  reduce 
the  nation  to  obedience  to  his  will.  The  Covenanters  on  the  other 
hand  made  every  preparation  to  defend  their  liberties,  and  General 
Leslie,  who  had  served  on  the  continent  under  the  famous  Gustavus, 
was  invited  home  to  take  command  of  the  army. 

In  March,  1689,  the  GoYenanters  made  themselres  masters  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
soon  after  nearly  every  fortified  plaoe  in  Scotland.  General  Leslie  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Covenanters  arrived  at  the  borders,  and  encaoiped  at  Dan^flaas ;  and 
Monro,  who  had  collected  a  considerable  number  of  troops  in  Damfries,  Wilton,  and 
Kirkcudbright,  lay  at  Kelso.  The  royal  army  had  pitched  at  Birks,  a  plain  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tweed,  about  three  miles  from  nerwick.  The  approach  of  tha 
Covenanters  filled  the  English  army  with  so  much  alarm,  that  Charles  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  issue  a  milder  proclamation,  promising,  on  a  demonstration  of  their  obedi- 
ence in  civil  matters,  to  grant  their  just  supplications,  but  commanding  their  army 
not  to  approach  within  ten  miles  of  the  royal  camp,  under  pain  of  being  declared  re- 
bels. Ttie  Covenanters  hailed  this  proclamation  as  a  token  of  peace,  which  they  still 
earnestly  desir^  and  implicitly  complied  with  his  migesty's  injunctions.  But  ima- 
gining that  their  obedience  proceeded  from  timidity,  Charles,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  excommunicated  prelates,  published  another  proclamation,  "  offering  indemnity 
to  all,  except  a  few,  who  should  within  eight  days  lay  down  their  arms,  declaring 
those  who  would  not  obey,  to  be  rebels,  and  settmg  a  price  on  the  heads  of  their 

'  ■■  ■- 

*  **  The  original  copy  of  the  covenant  was  written  on  ar  very  large  skin  of  parch- 
ment, of  the  length  oi  four  feet,  and  depUi  of  three  feet  eight  inches,  and  is  so  crowded 
with  names  on  both  sides,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  space  left  for  more ;  and  it 
appears  that  when  there  was  but  little  room  left  on  which  to  sign,  the  subscriptions 
were  shortened  by  only  inserting  the  initial  letters  of  the  Covenanters*  names,  which 
the  marf^in  and  other  parts  are  so  full  of,  and  the  subscriptions  so  close,  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task  to  number  them." 
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leaden."  This  proclamation  was  made  at  Bnnse,  and  attempted  to  be  pnblidied  at 
KeUo  by  the  Earl  of  Holland,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men ;  but  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Monro  and  his  troops,  the  English  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  These  pro- 
ceeding at  once  convinced  the  Covenanters  of  the  duplicity  of  Charles,  and  of  his 
determination  to  continue  hostilities.  Leslie,  accordingly,  having  ordered  the  troops 
at  Kelso  to  join  the  main  army,  marched  to  Dunse-law,  and  on  the  first  of  June 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  very  sight  of  the  English.  The  general  committee  at  Edin^ 
burgh,  also,  aware  of  the  state  of  the  army,  sent  dispatches  throughout  the  kingdom 
requiring  new  levies  of  men ;  and  so  faithfully  were  their  orders  attended  to,  that 
"  the  whole  country  "  rose  at  the  call,  and  hastened  to  Dunse-law.  The  appearance 
of  the  Scottish  camp  at  this  period  was  truly  gratifying,  while  the  exemplary  piety, 
of  both  officers  and  men,  exhibited  a  spectacle  which  we  in  vain  look  for  among  the 
military  in  times  more  modern.  "  It  would  have  done  you  good,"  says  Baillie,  **  to 
have  cast  your  eyes  athwart  our  brave  and  rich  hills  as  oft  as  I  did.  Our  hill  was 
garnished  on  the  top  towards  the  south  and  east  with  our  mounted  cannon.  The 
crowners  lay  in  canvas  lodges,  high  and  wide ;  their  captains  about  them  in  lesser 
ones ;  the  soldiers  about  all  in  huts  of  timber  covered  with  divot  or  straw.  Every 
company  had,  flying  at  the  captain's  tent  door,  a  brave  new  color  stamped  with  the 
Scottish  arms,  and  this  motto,  '  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant,'  in  golden  letters. 
Our  soldiers  were  all  lusty  and  full  of  courage;  and  grew  in  experience  of  arms,  in 
courage,  and  in  favor  daily.  Had  you  lent  your  ear  in  the  morning,  or  especially  at 
even,  and  heard  in  the  tents  the  sound  of  some  singing  psalms,  some  praying,  *and 
some  reading  scripture,  ye  would  have  been  refreshed.  For  myself,  I  never  found 
my  mind  in  better  temper  than  it  was  all  that  time  since  I  came  from  home,  till  my 
head  was  again  homeward,  for  I  was  as  a  man  who  had  taken  my  leave  of  the  world, 
and  was  resolved  to  die  in  that  service  without  return." 

The  near  approach  of  the  Scottish  amy,  which  had  now  faicreaaed  to  upwards  of  twentyTonr  Ihoa- 
sand  men,  to  greatly  alarmed  the  English,  that  they  immediatelv  becan  to  entrench  themtelvca ;  and 
on  ihe  Scots  discovering  a  disposition  to  advance  still  nearer,  tne  king  at  length  found  it  necessary  to 
give  them  a  bint  that  be  wished  for  peace.  80  desirous  were  the  CoTenanters  even  yet  to  conae  to 
equitable  tertns  with  a  monarch  who  had  treated  them  with  so  much  severity,  and  over  whom  they 
now  seemed  10  enjoy  a  decided  advantage,  ttiat  they  immediately  dispatched  the  Earl  of  DnnfermliiMi^ 
with  an  humble  »upplication  to  his  mnjesty,  to  deign  to  lis trn  to  their  complaints.  But  ttioogh  Charles 
now  found  himtell  under  the  necessi^-  of  treating,  he  resolved  first  to  have  his  humor  a  little  gratified, 
by  requiring  that  the  proclamation  which  they  had  refused  to  publish  in  Edinburgh,  should  be  read  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  in  the  Covenanters'  camp.  This  was  refused ;  but  in  order  to  show  their  readi- 
ness to  gratify  his  majesty,  the  proclamation  was  read  with  great  reverence  at  the  genera]*a  table. 
With  this  Charles  was  satisfied ;  and  commissioners  on  each  side  were  choaen  to  conclude  a  treaty. 
Havhig  received  a  safe<onduct.  the  Scottish  commissioners  proceeded  to  the  English  camp;  but 
scarcely  were  they  met  in  Arundel's  tent,  befure  Charles  abruptly  entered,  and  demanded  to  know 
what  were  those  requests  to  which  they  alleged  he  had  refused  to  listen.  HiiB  demand  called  fortib  an 
explanation  from  the  commissioners,  which  Charles  ordered  them  to  commit  to  writing.  But  though 
he  found  himself  unable  to  answer  their  paper,  which  vindicated  the  proceedings  of  ^e  assembly  at 
Glasgow,  yet  influenced  by  his  base  flHtteri'rs  the  bishops,  be  insisted,  before  proceeding  further,  on  an 
answer  to  the  tliree  following  questions :— **1.  Whether  his  majesty  has  the  sole  indiction  of  the  general 
assembly  or  nut  ?  3.  Whetlier  his  majesty  has  a  negative  voice  in  assemblies  1  And,  3.  Whether  the 
assembly  may  sit  after  his  majestv  has,  by  his  authority  commanded  them  to  rise  V*  Bavin^  already 
given  him  explicit  answers  to  all  tnese  questions,  the  Covenanters  naturally  imagined  tStxnt  Charles  only 
wished  to  gain  time :  and  they  therefore  resolved  that  their  army  should  appoach  vrithin  cannon  abet 
of  the  royal  camp.  This  was  sufficient  to  gain  the  end  which  they  had  in  view :  for  no  sooner  did  ia* 
telligence  of  their  intention  reach  Charles,  than  he  departed  from  his  questions,  and  hastily  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  all  differences  were  referred  to  a  general  assembly,  to  be  held  on  the  9Qi 
of  August,  and  a  free  perliament  in  a  fortnieht  afterwards.  The  chief  articles  of  this  treaty,  which,  ex* 
torted  as  it  was  from  the  imperious  monarch,  he  never  intended  to  fulfill,  were,  &at  both  armies  should 
be  disbanded,— that  all  the  forts  and  castles  taken  by  the  Covenanters  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
hing,-.that  the  fleet  should  be  withdrawn.*— that  all  fortifications  should  desist-^nd  ttiat  all  foorfeitares 
should  be  restored.  The  articles  were  signed  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  proclaimed  in  both  camps,  and 
the  ficottish  army  was  immediately  afterwards  disbanded. 


COLONEL  GARDINER. 

The  following  is  a  north-west  view  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner's 
monument,  just  erected  by  the  side  of  the  North  British  Railway, 
about  fifty  rods  from  Tranent  station,  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh. 


CiJoTui  Gardiner't  MmumaU,  Erecttd  in  1863.  {Jhaim  October  lllh-J 

The  railway  and  the  telegraph  wires  pass  directly  in  front  of  the 
monument.  The  httle  village  of  Prestonpans,  on  the  sea  shore,  is 
upwards  of  a  mile  from  this  place.  The  house  in  which  Colonel 
Gardiner  lived  is  the  one  seen  in  the  back  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  made  by  long  ranges  of  venerable  trees,  standing  pro- 
bably at  the  time  he  occupied  the  house.  A  fine  garden  is  situated 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  enclosed  with  &  wall.  Colonel  Qardiner 
was  killed  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  monupient ; 
most  of  the  soldiers  who  were  killed  were  buried  in  the  vicinity  in 
one  common  grave.  The  spot  is  designated  by  a  thorn  bush  now 
growing  over  their  remains.  The  following  are  the  inscriptions 
on  the  monument : — 

"  To  CoLONiL  Gabdiher,  tIio  f«I[  in  the  battle  of  Pr««toDp*ni,  £let  Sep- 
tember, 1745.  nil  Tolor,  fail  high  Kora  of  death  tfl  Faoie't  proad  meed  dd 
impulie  QTcd ;  bii  WM  ■  pare,  unsullied  real  for  Britaio  and  Tor  God.  He 
fell!  be  died!  ths  eialtin);  foe  trod  eareleu  o'er  bii  noble  claj.  Yet  not  in 
Tain  our  champion  fooebt  in  that  diMiitroui  da;. 

Erected  bj  public  eubscriptian.  ISfiS.  Tliis  neighborhood,  alike  hallowed 
by  Ilia  life  and  reuowned  by  his  death,  gratefully  accepts  the  gnardianihip 
of  fail  memory." 

Colonel  Gardiner,  so  well  Icnown  to  the  religious  world,  by  his 
Ijfe,  written  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge,  was  bom  at  Carri-' 
den,  in  Linlithgowshire,  January  10th,  1687.     His  mother  took 
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great  care  to  instruct  him  in  the  true  principles  of  Christianity. 
He,  however,  entered  the  army  at  a  very  early  age,  and  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  held  an  ensign's  commission  in  a  Scotch  regiment 
in  the  Dutch  service.  Living  among  dissolute  persons,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  and  pursued  his  plea- 
sures with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  that  he  was  called  by  a  kind 
of  dreadful  compliment  the  "  happy  rake."  He,  however,  after- 
wards used  to  relate  that  when  some  of  his  dissolute  companions 
were  congratulating  him  on  his  distinguished  felicity,  a  dog  at 
that  time  being  in  the  room,  he  could  not  forbear  groaning  inwardly, 
and  saying  to  himself,  ^'  Oh,  that  I  were  that  dog."  The  remark- 
able change  which  took  place  in  his  feelings  in  July,  1719,  effect- 
ing an  entire  change  in  his  ccmduct,  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Doddridge. 

He  had  spent  the  evening  (and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  Sabbath) 
in  some  gay  company,  and  had  an  unhappy  assignation  with  a  married 
woman,  of  what  rank  or  quality  I  did  not  particularly  inquire,  whom  he 
was  to  attend  exactly  at  twelve.  The  company  broke  up  about  eleven ; 
and  not  judging  it  convenient  to  ^anticipate  the  time  appointed,  he  went 
into  his  chamber  to  kill  the  tedious  hour,  perhaps  with  some  amusing 
book,  or  some  other  way.  But  it  very  accidentally  happened,  that  he  took 
up  a  religious  book,  which  his  good  mother  or  aunt  had,  without  his 
knowledge,  slipped  into  his  portmanteau.  It  was  called,  if  I  remember 
the  title  exactly,  **  The  Christian  Soldier,  or  Heaven  taken  by  Storm ;" 
and  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watson.  Guessing  by  the  title  of  it 
that  he  should  find  some  phrases  of  his  own  profession  spiritualized  in  a 
manner  which  he  thought  might  afford  him  some  diversion,  he  resolved 
to  dip  into  it ;  but  he  took  no  serious  notice  of  any  thing  he  read  in  it. 
And  yet,  while  this  book  was  in  his  hand,  an  impression  was  made  upon 
his  mind,  (perhaps  God  only  knows  how),  which  drew  after  it  a  train  of 
the  most  important  and  happy  consequences^ 

He  thought  he  saw  an  unusual  blaze  of  light  fall  upon  the  book  while 
he  was  reading,  which  he  at  first  imagined  might  happen  by  some  acci- 
dent in  the  candle.  But  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  apprehended,  to  his  ex- 
treme amazement,  that  there  was  before  him,  as  it  were  suspended  in 
the  air,  a  visible  representation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  glory  ;  and  was  impressed,  as  if  a  voice, 
or  something  equivalent  to  a  voice,  had  come  to  him,  to  this  effect,  (for 
he  was  not  confident  as  to  the  very  words,)  "  Oh,  sinner  I  did  I  suffer 
this  for  thee,  and  are  these  thy  returns  V  Rut  whether  this  were  an 
audible  voice,  or  only  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  equally  striking, 
he  did  not  seem  very  confident ;  though,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
he  rather  judged  it  to  be  the  former.  Struck  with  so  amazing  a  pheno- 
menon as  this,  there  remained  hardly  any  life  in  him ;  so  that  he  sunk 
down  in  the  arm-chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  continued,  he  knew  not  very 
exactly  how  long,  insensible,  (which  was  one  circumstance  that  made  me 
several  times  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  he  might  possibly  be  all  this 
while  asleep.)  But  however  that  were,  he  quickly  after  opened  his  eyes, 
and  saw  iiothing  niore  than  usual. 


/p 
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It  may  easil]^  be  rapposed  lie  vm  in  no  oondition  to  nuke  any  obeeiration  upon 
tlie  time  in  wmeh  he  Bad  remained  in  an  insennble  state ;  nor  did  he,  thronghont  ap 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  once  recollect  that  criminal  and  detestable  assignation 
which  had  before  engrossed  all  his  thong^hts.  He  rose  in  a  tnmnlt  of  passions  not  to 
be  conceived,  and  walked  to  and  fro  in  his  chamber,  till  he  was  ready  to  drop  down, 
in  nnutterable  astonishment  and  agony  of  heart,  appearing  to  himseli  the  vilest  mon- 
ster in  the  creation  of  God,  who  had  all  his  lifetime  been  cmcifying  Christ  afresh  by 
his  sins,  and  now  saw,  as  he  assaredly  believed,  by  a  miracnlons  vision,  the  horror 
of  what  he  had  done.  With  this  was  connected  sncn  a  view  both  of  the  majesty  and 
goodness  of  God,  as  cansed  him  to  loathe  and  abhor  himself,  and  to  repent  as  in  dust 
and  ashes.  He  immediately  gave  judgment  against  himself,  that  he  was  most  justly 
worthy  of  eternal  damnation.  He  was  astonished  that  he  had  not  been  immediately 
struck  dead  in  the  midst  of  his  wickedness ;  and  (which  I  think  deserves  particular 
remark)  though  he  assuredly  -believed  that  he  should  e'er  long  be  in  hell,  and  settled 
it  as  a  point  with  himself  for  several  months,  that  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God  did 
almost  necessarily  require  that  such  an  enormous  sinner  should  be  made  an  example 
of  everlasting  vengeance,  and  a  spectacle  as  such  both  to  angels  and  men ;  so  that  no 
hardly  durst  presume  to  pray  for  pardon ;  vet  what  he  then  suffered  was  not  so 
much  from  the  fear  of  hell,  though  he  concluded  it  would  soon  be  his  portion,  as  from 
a  fear  of  that  horrible  inmititude  he  had  shown  to  the  God  of  his  me,  and  to  that 
blessed  Bedeemer  who  hM  been  in  eo  affecting  a  manner  set  forth  as  omcified  before 
him. 

Ever  after  this  period  Colonel 
Gardiner  led  a  most  exemplary 
A/ *    life  in  all  the  varied  and  trying 
»        _»  «  situations  in  which  he   after- 

Cfkarl€$thsPretendef^M8ignah^         Wards  was  placed.    Charles  the 

Pretender  having  landed  in  Scotland,  Sir  John  Cope,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  North  Britain,  mustered  a  body  of  troops 
at  Prestonpans,  near  Colonel  Gardiner's  residence.  The  following 
account  is  from  Dr.  Doddridge : — 

He  [Colonel  Gardiner]  continued  all  night  under  arms,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak, 
and  generally  sheltered  under  a  rick  of  barley  which  happened  to  be  in  the  field. 
About  three  in  the  morning,  he  called  his  domestic  servants  to  him,  of  which  there 
were  four  in  waiting.  Hemsmiased  three  of  them,  with  a  most  affectionate  Christian 
advice,  and  such  solemn  charges  relating  to  the  performance  of  their  duty  and  the 
care  of  their  souls,  as  seemed  plainly  to  intimate  that  he  apprehended  it  at  least  very 
probable  he  was  taking  his  last  farewell  of  them.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
ne  spent  the  little  remainder  of  the  time,  which  could  not  be  much  above  an  hour,  in 
those  devout  exercises  of  soul,  which  had  so  long  been  habitual  to  him,  and  to  which 
so  many  circumstances  did  then  concur  to  call  him.  The  army  was  alarmed  by  break 
of  day,  by  the  noise  of  the  rebels  approach,  and  the  attack  was  made  before  sun-rise, 
yet  when  it  was  light  enough  to  discern  what  passed.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  came 
within  gun-shot,  they  made  a  furious  fire ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  dragoons,  which 
constituted  the  left  wing,  immediately  fled.  The  Colonel,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
onset,  wliich  in  the  whole  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  received  a  wound  by  a  bullet  ui 
his  left  breast,  which  made  him  give  a  sudden  spring  in  his  saddle ;  upon  which  his 
aervant  who  had  led  the  horse,  would  have  persuMed  him  to  retreat;  but  he  said 
it  was  only  a  wound  in  the  flesh,  and  fought  on,  thouffh  he  presently  after  received 
a  shot  in  his  right  thigh.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  discerned  that  some  of  the  ene- 
mies fell  by  him,  and  particularly  one  man  who  had  made  him  a  treacherous  visit 
but  a  few  days  before,  with  great  professions  of  zeal  for  the  present  establishment  . 

Events  of  this  kind  pass  in  less  time  than  the  description  of  them  can  be  written, 
or  than  it  can  be  reaa  The  Colonel  was  for  a  few  moments  supported  by  his  men, 
and  particularly  by  that  worthy  person  Lieutenant  Colonel  Whitney,  who  was  shot 
through  the  arm  here,  and  a  few  months  after  fell  nobly  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and 
by  Lieutenant  West,  a  man  of  distinguished  bravery,  as  also  by  about  fifteen  dra- 
goons, who  stood  by  him  to  the  last    But  after  a  famt  fire,  the  regiment  in  general 
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was  Mixed  intli  a  panic ;  a&d  though  their  Colonel  and  some  other  gallant  officers 
did  what  tbe^  could  to  rally  them  once  or  twice,  they  at  last  took  a  precipitate 
flight :  Andt  just  in  the  moment  when  Colonel  Gardiner  seemed  to  he  making  a  pause, 
to  deliberate  what  dntv  required  him  to  do  in  sach  a  circumstance,  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which  must,  I  tnink,  in  the  judgment  of  every  worthy  and  generous  man,  oe 
allowed  a  sufficient  apology  for  exposing  his  life  to  so  great  hazara,  when  his  r^- 
ment  had  left  him.  He  saw  a  party  of  the  foot,  who  were  then  bravely  fighting 
near  him,  and  whom  he  was  ordered  to  support,  had  no  officer  to  head  them;  upon 
which  he  said  eagerly,  in  the  hearing  of  the  person  from  whom  I  had  this  account^ 
"Those  brave  iellows  would  be  cut  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  commander;"  or  words  to 
that  effect,  whi<^,  while  he  was  speaking,  he  rode  up  to  them,  and  cried  out  aloud, 
'*  Fire  on,  my  lads,  and  fear  nothing."  Sut  just  as  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth, 
an  Highlander  advanced  toward  him  with  a  scythe  fastened  to  a  long  pole,  with  which 
he  gave  him  such  a  deep  wound  on  his  right  arm,  that  his  sword  dropped  out  of  his 
hand ;  and  at  the  same  time  several  others  coming  about  him,  while  he  was  thus  dread- 
fully entangled  with  that  cruel  weapon,  he  was  dragged  off  from  his  horse.  The 
moment  he  fell,  another  Highlander,  who,  if  the  king's  evidence  at  Carlisle  may  be 
credited,  (as  I  know  not  why  they  should  not,  though  the  unhappy  creature  died  de- 
nying it,^  was  one  M'Naught,  who  was  executed  about  a  jear  after,  gave  him  a  stroke, 
either  with  a  broad  sword  or  a  Lochaber>axe,  (for  my  informant  could  not  exactly 
distinguish,)  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  which  was  the  mortal  blow.  All  that 
his  faithful  attendant  saw  farther  at  this  time  was,  that  as  his  hat  was  falling  off,  he 
took  it  in  his  left  hand,  and  waved  it  as  a  signal  to  him  to  retreat ;  and  added,  what 
were  the  last  words  he  ever  heard  him  speak,  *'  Take  care  of  yourself:"  opon  which 
the  servant  retired. 

From  the  moment  in  which  he  fell  it  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  rout  and  carnage. 
Hie  cruelties  which  the  rebels  (as  it  is  generally  said,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Elcho)  inflicted  on  some  of  the  king's  troops,  after  they  had  asked  quarter,  were 
dreadfully  legible  on  the  countenances  of  many  who  survived  it  They  entered 
Colonel  Gardiner's  house  before  he  was  carried  off  from  the  field ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strict  orders  which  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Perth  (whose  conduct  is  said  to  be 
very  humane  in  many  instances)  gave  to  the  contrary,  every  thing  of  value  was  plun- 
dered, to  the  very  curtains  of  the  beds,  and  hangings  of  the  rooms.  His  papers  were 
all  thrown  into  tne  wildest  disorder,  and  his  house  made  a  hospital  for  the  reeeptiiA 
of  those  who  were  wounded  in  the  action. 


Dunbar,  twenty-nine  miles  eastward  of  Edinburgh,  contains  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  bay 
opening  into  the  German  Ocean.  Here  anciently  was  a  castle,  now 
in  ruins,  which  stood  on  a  rock,  and  before  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
was  deemed  impregnable.  Dunbar  is  distinguished  in  various 
periods  of  Scottish  history,  through  several  centuries.  Near  this 
town  were  fought  two  battles,  in  both  of  which  the  Scots  were  de- 
feated— one  in  1296,  when  Baliol  was  defeated  by  Edward  I,  the 
other  in  1650,  when  the  Scottish  army  under  General  Leslie,  was 
routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Doonhill,  by  Cromwell. 

"  The  English  army,**  says  Ludlow,  "  drew  up  within  sight  of  the  town  of  Edin- 
bagh,  but  the  Scots  would  not  hazard  all  by  the  decision  of  a  battle,  hoping  to  tire 
us  out  with  frequent  skirmishes  and  harassing  our  men,  relying  much  upon  the  un- 
suitableness  of  the  climate  to  our  constitutions,  especially  if  they  should  detain  us  in 
the  field  till  winter.  Their  counsels  succeeded  according  to  their  deairee,  and  our 
army,  through  hard  duty,  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  rigor  of  the  season,  grew 
very  sickly,  and  diminished  daily,  so  that  they  were  necessitated  to  draw  off  to  receive 
supplies  from  our  shipping,  which  could  not  come  nearer  to  them  than  Dunbar,  dis- 
tant from  Edinburgh  above  twenty  milesL    The  enemy,  obeerving  our  army  about 
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to  retire,  followed  them  close ;  and  falling  npon  our  reai>gaard  of  hone  in  the  night, 
having  the  advantage  of  a  clear  moon,  beat  them  nptoonr  rear-gnardof  foot;  which 
alarm  coming  sadd^y  upon  our  men,  put  them  into  some  disorder ;  but  a  thick  cloud 
interposing  in  that  very  moment,  and  intercepting  the  light  of  the  moon  for  about  an 
hour,  our  army  took  that  opportunity  to  secure  themselves,  and  arrived  without  any 
further  disturbance  at  Dunoar,  where,  having  shipped  their  heavy  baggage  and  sick 
men,  Uiey  designed  to  return  into  England."  But  David  Leslie  and  the  army  of  the 
Kirk  had  got  between  Dunbar  and  Berwick,  and  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
passes,  confident  of  success,  and  calculating  on  the  entire  destruction  of  the  invaders. 
And,  indeed,  the  position  of  the  English  seemed  very  desperate :  contrary  winds  had 
prevented  the  arrival  of  provisions  at  Dunbar,  and  the  twelve  thousand  men,  to  which 
the  force  was  now  reduced,  had  scarcely  a  mouthful  of  victuals,  while  Leslie,  well 
provided,  was  girding  them  in  with  twenty-seven  thousand  men.  It  was  Sunday, 
the  81st  of  August,  when  Cromwell  drew  up  in  the  fields  near  Dunbar:  the  enemy 
flanked  him  in  great  force  on  the  hills  to  the  right ;  he  could  not,  without  great  dis- 
advantage, go  up  the  hills  to  engage  them,  nor  would  they  come  down  to  engage  him. 
Both  parties  stood  to  their  arms,  watching  each  other ;  the  Scots  still  gathering  and 
increasing  upon  all  the  adjacent  hills,  "  like  a  thick  cloud  menacing  such  a  shower  to 
the  English  as  would  wash  them  out  of  their  country,  if  not  out  of  the  world ;  .  .  . 
and  they  boasted  that  they  had  them  in  a  worse  pound  than  the  King  had  the  Earl 
of  Essex  in  Comwail"  But,  on  the  Monday  morning,  the  Scots  urged  on,  it  is  said, 
by  their  impatient  preachers,  who  proved  by  Scripture  that  their  victory  must  be 
sure,  drew  down  part  of  their  army  and  their  train  of  artillery  toward  the  foot  of 
the  hills ;  and  then  Cromwell,  exclaimed,  ioyouslv,  "  The  Lord  hath  delivered  them 
into  our  hands  I"  But  there  was  a  great  dike  or  ditch  between  the  two  armies,  **  of 
great  disadvantage  to  those  who  should  first  attempt  to  pass  it ; "  and  all  that  day 
was  allowed  to  elapse.  But  at  night  the  English  marched  as  close  to  the  ditch  as 
possibly  they  could,  each  regiment  having  several  field-pieces  with  it ;  and  as  morn- 
ing dawned,  Cromwell  resolved  to  attempt  to  force  one  of  the  passes  between  Dun- 
bar and  Berwick,  by  which  he  might,  with  the  more  ease,  attack  the  en emy*s  position. 
Accordingly  a  brigade  of  three  regiments  of  horse  and  two  regiments  of  foot  was 
thrown  forward  to  the  pass.  The  £ots  gallantly  repulsed  the  assailants ;  but  Crom- 
well led  up  his  own  reeiment,  and,  after  a  fierce  dispute,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour, 
and  in  which  the  English  infantry  fought  desperately  with  their  pikes  and  the  butt^ 
ends  of  their  muskets,  the  important  pass  was  carried.  The  Scots  now  came  down 
and  charged  with  all  their  horses,  being  most  of  them  lancers,  and  they  charged 
strongly.  Just  at  this  moment  a  thick  mist  was  dispersed  by  the  risen  sun,  which  now 
lighted  up  that  field  of  blood,  and  fully  revealed  the  two  armies  to  each  other. 
Cromwell  shouted,  *'N<no  let  God  arise,  and  hia  enemies  shall  he  scattered"  And  be- 
fore the  sun  was  much  higher  the  army  of  the  kirk  was  scattered,  with  the  tremen- 
dous loss  of  four  thousana  slain  and  ten  thousand  prisoners.  The  conqueror  ordered 
the  107th  Psalm  to  be  sung  in  the  field,  and  then  marched  again  to  Edinburgh,  which 
threw  open  its  gates  at  his  approach.  Glasgow  followed  the  example ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  the  Englii^  parliament  had  many  friends,  quietly 
submitted. 


After  the  Scots  had  been  defeated  at  Dunbar,  Charles  II,  who  had  previously  landed 
in  Scotland,  collected  another  army  and  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Stirling. 
Cromwell  having  crossed  the  Forth,  sat  down  before  Perth,  in  order  to  stop  the  High- 
landers  from  sending  any  supplies  to  the  king.  Before  Cromwell  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  Perth,  King  Charles  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  marching  into  Eng- 
land, and  was  able  to  establish  himself  at  Worcester  with  an  army  of  about  eighteen 
thousand  men.  Cromwell,  who  closely  followed  in  pursuit,  arrived  at  Worcester  on 
the  28th  of  August  1651,  with  a  force  superior  to  that  of  the  Kin^.  On  the  8d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  anniversary  of  his  victory  at  Dunbar,  the  year  previous,  Cromwell  gain- 
ed what  he  called  his  "  crowning  mercy  "  at  Worcester.  The  Royalists  after  a  gallant 
contest  were  thoroughly  defeated,  and  Charles  escaping  with  difficulty  fled  for  his  life, 
and  finally  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  was  enabled  to  mfjce  his  escape  to  France  in 
a  coal  boat. 


HISTOBIOAb  CMXCCTIOm. 

JOHN  KNOX. 

The  annexed  engravii^ 
is  a  view  of  the  house  in 
which  John  Knox,  the  in- 
trepid reformer,  was  bom, 
now  standing  in  Gifford- 
gate,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Haddington.  It  is  rather 
of  a  mean  appeatance,  and, 
together  with  two  or  three 
acres  of  land  adjoining,  be- 
longed for  seveial  centuries 
to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Knox,  until  purchased  by 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss. — 
The  following  biographical 
sketch  is  from  the  London 
Jotunal. 

Knox  was  bom  at  Gif- 
fordgate,  near  Haddington, 
in    East    Lothian,    in    the 

n    .r    .  »v,t  ,.^  y^"   ^^^^-      He  received 

AA»jr««.B.rtVpi«*  j^jg  education  at  the  gram- 

mar-school at  Haddington,  and  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 
at  which  latter  place  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  became  so 
learned  in  scholastic  theology  that  he  was  admitted  to  priests'  or- 
ders before  the  period  usually  allowed  by  the  canons.  Disliking 
and  renouncing  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  a  more  plain  and  solid  divinity,  and  attended  the 
preaching  of  Guilliam,  a  black  friar,  who  publicly  inveighed  gainst 
the  Pope's  authority.  But  from  Wishart,  the  reformer,  who,  in 
1544,  went  into  Scotland  from  England,  he  learned  the  principles 
of  the  reformed  religion. 

Being  persecuted  by  Archbishop  Beaton,  he  withdrew  from 
Scotland  into  Germany,  and  after  the  assassination  of  that  prelate 
in  1546,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  and  took  shelter  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  continued  bis  instructions ;  but, 
in  1547,  an  interruption  took  place  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  the  castle  to  the  French,  when 
he  was  carried  prisoner,  together  with  the  garrison,  to  France. 

Knox  remained  in  confinement,  on  board  the  galleys,  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1549,  when  being  set  at  liberty,  he  passed 
over  to  England,  and,  arriving  in  Loudon,  was  licensed  either  by 
Archbishop  Cranmcr  or  Protector  Somerset,  and  appointed  preacher. 
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first  aft  Berwick  and  afterwards  at  Ne^rcastle.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged  h&  was  summoned,  in  1551,  bef(»:e  Cuthbert  Tonstal, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  for  preaching  against  the  mass ;  but  what  took 
place  on  that  occasion  we  are  not  informed.  In  1552,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  six  chaplains  in  the  service  of  Edward  YI,  not 
only  to  attend  at  court  but  to  preach  the  Protestant  religion  ail  over 
the  kingdom.  He  continued  in  this  employment  tiU  some  time 
after  dueen  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne. 

From  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  during  the  reign  of  that 
bigoted  princess,  Knox,  consulting  his  safety,  withdrew  to  the 
continent.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1554,  he  left  England, 
and  crossing  the  sea  to  Dieppe  in  France,  went  from  thence  to 
Geneva.  He  had  not  resided  long  at  that  place,  before  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  congregation  of  English  refugees,  then  established  at 
Frankfort,  to  become  their  minister.  This  invitation  he  accepted, 
though  unwillingly,  and  continued  his  services  among  them  till  the 
peace  of  that  little  conununity  was  broken  by  disputes,  which 
arose  about  ceremonies,  when  he  set  out  for  Geneva. 

After  a  few  monthB'  residence  in  that  city,  he  resolved  on  paying  a  yisit  to  hit  nar 
tive  country,  which  he  had  now  been  long  absent;  and  in  August  1656,  he  set  out  for 
Scotland.  On  his  arrival  there,  findine  the  professors  of  the  Protestant  religion 
ffreatly  increased  in  number,  and  formed  into  a  society,  he  associated  himself  with 
tiiem,  and  again  beoao  preaching  with  his  usual  zeal  and  vehemence.  8oon  after- 
wards, he  accompanied  one  of  the  Protestant  chiefs,  the  Laird  of  Dunn,  to  his  seat  in 
the  Korth,  where  he  resided  for  a  month,  teaching  and  preaching  to  vast  crowds, 
among  whom  were  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  country.  Thence  he  went  to  Lo- 
thian, where  he  resided  chiefly  in  the  house  of  Calder,  with  Sir  James  Sandilands, 
and  had  intercourse  with  many  persons  of  the  first  rank. 

He  afterwards  preached  for  a  considerable  time  at  Edinburgh,  as  he  did,  also,  in 
many  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  people  flocking  to  hear  him  in  immense  numbers, 
and  many  of  them  being  induced  by  his  preaching  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion. 
Knox  had  preached  thus  successfully  for  about  twelve  months,  when  the  popish  cler- 
gy, alarmed  at  his  progress,  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them  in  the  church  of 
Black  Friars  at  Edmburgh,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1656.  This  summons  he  was  deter- 
mined to  obey,  bavins  received  the  promise  of  support  from  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  distinction;  but  when  the  bishops  perceived  how  formidable  the  party 
was  which  resolved  to  stand  by  him,  they  thou^t  proper  to  drop  the  prosecution. 
Knox  went  to  Edinburgh  on  the  day  appointed  in  tne  summons,  and  preached  to  a 
more  numerous  audience  than  had  ever  attended  him  there  before,  and  this  he  con- 
tinued to  do,  twice  a  day,  for  ten  days  successively. 

While  Knox  was  thus  occupied  in  Scotland,  he  received  letters 
from  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva,  earnestly  soliciting  him 
to  return  to  them  ;  and  having  resolved,  after  serious  deliberation, 
to  com^y  with  their  request,  he  left  Scotland,  on  his  passage  to 
Dieppe,  in  July,  1556. 

No  sooner  had  he  taken  his  departure  than  the  bishops  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  them  ;  and,  upon  his  non-appearance, 
they  passed  a  sentence  of  death  upon  him  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt 
him  in  effigy  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  Against  that  sentence 
he  drew  up,  and  afterwards  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1658,  his  "  Ap- 
I)ellation  from  the  cruel  and  most  unjust  sentence,  pronounced 
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upon  him  by  the  false  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Scotland ;  with  his 
supplications  to  the  Nobility,  Estates,  and  Commonality  of  the 
said  Realm,"  which  contains  a  masterly  defense  of  religious  inde- 
pendence, and  is  distinguished  for  elegance  and  purity  of  style. 

In  the  year  1557,  several  of  the  leading  Protestants  in  Scotland, 
sensible  of  his  usefulness  and  weight,  sent  him  an  express,  earnestly 
entreating  him  to  return  home.  He  wrote  back  word  by  the  same 
messenger,  that  he  would  come  to  them  with  all  reasonable  expe- 
dition ;  but  after  proceeding  as  far  as  Dieppe  on  his  way  to  Scot- 
land, he  met  with  other  letters  from  the  same  parties,  advising  him 
to  stay  at  Dieppe  till  they  had  concluded  some  consultations  into 
^  which  they  had  entered.  At  the  same  time  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that  many  of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  invitations  to  him, 
had  shown  signs  of  irresolution  and  timidity.  Upon  receiving  this 
information  he  wrote  letters  to  them  exhorting  them  to  steadiness 
and  perseverance  in  maintaining  the  principles  which  they  had 
avowed.  In  consequence  of  these  exhortations  to  secure  each 
other's  fidelity  to  the  Protestant  cause,  a  common  bond  or  covenant 
was  entered  into  by  them,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  December  3, 1557 : 
and  from  this,  time  they  were  distinguished 'by  the  name  of  the 
congregation. 

In  the  meantime,  Knox  had  returned  to  Geneva,  vhere^^nlSfiS,  he  published  his 
treatise  entitled  "  The  first  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women,"  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  it  was  against  nature  and  contrary  to 
scripture  and  reason,  to  intrust  women  with  the  government  of  states  or  kingdoma. 
He  was  induced  to  write  it  from  his  detestation  of  the  cruel  government  of  Queen 
Mary  of  England,  and  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland,  to  estab- 
lish arbitrary  government  in  that  kingdom.  In  1569  he  determined  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  and,  without  landing  m  any  part  of  England,  he  arrived  in  that  king- 
dom in  May  of  the  same  year. 

From  this  time,  Knox  continued  to  promote  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  By  his  correspondence  with  Secretary  Cecil,  he  was  principally 
instrumental  in  establishing  those  negotiations  between  the  congi*egation  ana  the 
English,  which  terminated  in  the  march  of  an  English  army  into  Scotland  to  assist 
the  Scotch  Protestants  and  to  protect  them  against  the  persecutions  of  the  Queen  Re- 
gent 

The  bad  use  which  the  popish  bishops  had  made  of  their 
authority  and  power  occasioned  the  Scotch  Protestants  to  conceive 
a  violent  aversion  to  episcopacy.  Knox,  therefore,  recommended 
to  his  countrymen  the  presbyterian  scheme  of  church  government 
and  discipline — a  system  of  ecclesiastical  policy  which  had  been 
established  in  Geneva,  by  Calvin,  and  which  he  had  studied  and 
admired  during  his  residence  in  that  city.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Scotch.  But  on  the  first  introduction  of  this  system,  Knox  did 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  altogether  from  the  ancient  form. 
Instead  of  bishops  he  proposed  to  establish  ten  or  twelve  superin- 
tendents in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  were  empow- 
ered to  inspect  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  clergy.  They 
presided  in  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the  church,  and  performed 
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several  other  parts  of  the  episcopal  function.  The  jurisdiction, 
however,  extended  to  sacred  things  only.  They  claimed  no  seat 
in  Parliament,  and  pretended  no  right  to  the  dignity  of  the  former 
bishops. 

In  1562  -we  find  Knox  employed  In  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  tbe 
Earls  of  Bothwell  and  Arran.  Hiis  year,  also,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  to  the 
counties  of  Kyle  and  Galloway.  In  1565  he  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  visit 
and  establish  the  churches  in  the  south ;  and  likewise  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  the  Assembly  to  the  bishops  of  England  to  solicit  indulgence  for  the  English 
puritans.  ^ 

After  the  murder  of  Regent  Murray  he  found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  personal 
safety  by  withdrawing  from  Edinburgh.  He  went  first  to  Abbotf  s  Hall  in  Fife,  and 
thence  to  St  Andrew's,  where  he  remained  till  August,  1572.  When  the  troubles  of 
the  country  were  abated,  the  people  of  Edinburgh  sent  a  deputation  to  St  Andrew's 
to  invite  Knox  to  resume  his  ministry  among  them;  with  this  invitation  he  complied, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  August  preached  ^  them  in  the  Great  Elirk.  His  subsequent 
sermons  were  delivered  in  the  Tolbooth.  ^ 

By  an  unwearied  application  to  study  and  business,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and 
fervor  of  his  public  discourses,  he  had  now  worn  out  a  constitution  never  robust 
During  a  lingering  illness  he  showed  the  utmost  fortitude,  and  met  the  approaches  of 
death  with  a  magnamity  inseparable  from  his  character. 

He  died  on  the  24th  of  November,  1572,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  corpse  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  several 
of  the  nobility  then  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  Regent,  the  Earl 
of  Moreton,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  interred,  said,  "  There  lies  he, 
who  never  feared  the  face  of  man;  who  has  often  been  threatened 
with  dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his  days  in  peace  and 
honor."  This  eulogium  was  honorable  to  the  Regent  Moreton, 
for  he  had  often  been  censured  by  Knox  with  peculiar  severity. 

Knox  was  of  a  small  stature  and  a  weakly  habit  of  body.  He 
had  a  long,  thin  face,  with  a  very  prominent  nose ;  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  indicated  the  asterity  and  intrepedity  of  his 
character,  and  his  keen  penetration  was  to  be  discerned  in  his  large, 
dark,  bright  eye.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  wore 
his  beard  long,  and  reaching  to  his  middle.  He  possessed  strong 
natural  'talents.  He  was  inquisitive,  ardent,  acute ;  vigorous  and 
bold  in  his  conceptions ;  and  intelligent  enough  to  comprehend 
completely  all  the  minute  and  complicated  subtleties  of  the  scho- 
lastic science  then  in  vogue. 


LINLITHGOW,  ITS  PALACE,  &c. 

Linlithgow  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  opulence,  and 
splendor,  and  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  one  of  the 
principal  burghs  in  the  kingdom.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
old-fashioned  houses,  many  of  which,  of  old,  belonged  to  the  knight's  of 
St.  John.  The  town  is  sixteen  miles  west  of  Edinburgh,  and  eight  east 
of  Falkirk ;  population  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen. 
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LMUhgoit  Palace, 
The  most  remsrlcable  object  in  Liulithgow  ia  the  palace,  now  in  ruiu. 
It  has,  when  viewed  from  the  north,  the  appearance  of  an  amphitheater, 
with  a  descent  on  diree  sicleB,  and  lerroce-walka  on  the  west.  The  nu- 
eteuB  of  the  palace,  seeina  to  have  been  a  tower  built  by  Edward  I.  It 
wu  taken  by  Bruce,  in  1307*  After  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  fuDily 
to  the  throne,  Linlithgow  palace  became  a  fixed  royal  residence ;  and 
i[ie  queens  of  Scotland  bad  it  in  several  initanoes  assigned  to  them  u  a 
jointure  house.  Jamea  IV  was  more  auacbed  to  it  than  any  of  his  other 
palaces ;  and  he  as  well  as  James  V  and  VI,  made  many  important  ad- 
ditions to  it.  It  is  at  present  a  magnificent  ruin  ;  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  four  stories  high.  The  inside  is  embellished  with  gwd  sculpture,  con- ' 
aidering  the  time  in  which  it  was  executed.  Over  the  inside  of  the  grand 
gate  was  a  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II,  with  a  triple  crown,  who  sent  a 
coiuecrated  sword  and  helmet  to  James  V.  The  palace  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  stone ;  and  on  an  outward  gate,  detached  from  the  building,  are 
the  four  orders  of  knighthood  borne  by  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  vix., 
the  garter,  thistle.  Holy  Ghost,  and  golden  fleece. 

*  It  wu  t#kflD  mtherallawin^^remBrkkbleiray:— ''Thagsnruon  vuni[^lled  with 
hsj  by  ■  n«tghboriTi|;  rusCic,  of  the  nsnie  of  Blnnock  or  BinDing,  vIid  Eavored  the  in- 
ter«flt  of  Brace.  Binaock  hsd  been  ordered  by  the  Engliih  goTemor  l«  furnish  soma 
ekrt-losds  of  hsy,  of  which  they  vere  iu  want  He  promiwd  ts  bring  it  accordiiigl;; 
but  the  night  before  he  drove  the  hay  tothecsstle,  he  etatianed  s  psrty  of  his  friends, 
as  well  anned  ss  pouible.  nesr  the  entrsnoe,  where  they  could  not  be  seen  by  ths 
gsrriBon,  ftnd  gave  tbiaa  directioot  that  they  Bhaald  come  to  hi*  iMiitaace  u  kh>d  •■ 
they  should  hear  him  cry  s  (ignal,  which  VM  to  be, — '  Csll  all,  call  all]'  Then  hs 
loaded  a  srest  wagon  with  hay;  bat  in  the  wagon  he  placed  eight  alivng  men.  well 
armed,  lying  Bat  on  their  breaaU.  and  eovered  orer  with  hay,  aa  that  tk§j  eould  not 
be  aeM.  He  hinaaelf  walked  careleaely  beside  the  wagon;  and  he  choa*  the  atontwi 
and  braveat  of  hi*  aervant*  to  be  the  driTer,  who  earned  at  hia  belt  a  stiwog  ale  or 
hatchet.  Id  thin  way  BinDOck  approached  the  castle  early  in  the  mornlngi  and  the 
watchman,  who  only  uw  two  men,  Binnock  being  one  of  them,  with  a  cart  «f  bay, 
vhich  ther  expected,  opened  the  gate,  and  raiSeanp  the  porteulNa,  to  pennit  Ihem 
to  enter  the  oaatLa.     But  aa  soon  as  the  cart  had  gotten  niMar  the  gataway,  Binawnk 


In  ftiB  pdsoe  waslxmi,  on  the  Gifh  c(f  Becnnbary  IMS^  ihe  tidbftt* 
nate  Queen  Mary.  Her  father,  James  y,  when  dyingvt  FalkUind,  of  a 
Woken  heart  for  the  miscarriage  at  Solway  Moss,  foretold  the  miseries 
that  overhung  her  and  ScM^tland.  **  It  came/'  said  he,  **  with  a  lassie^" 
alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  family  of  Stuart  obtained  the  crown, 
by  a  marriage  into  the  &mily  of  Bruce,  **  and  it  will  be  lost  with  one." 
The  chapel  was  buOt  by  James  V.  The  church  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  some  of  the  windows  are  extremely  elegant.  Here  is  still  shown 
the  aisle  where  King  James  IV  saw  the  apparition  that  warned  him  of 
the  impending  fate  of  the  batde  of  Flodden.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  stratagem  of  his  Queen  ;  but  the  catastrophe  which  followed  in  a 
superstitious  and  credulous  age,  converted  it  into  a  real  apparition  and 
prophecy,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  king  himself  had  given  it  no  credit. 
It  was  in  Linhghgow  town  that  the  Earl  of  Murray,  then  regent  of 
Scotland,  was  shot  by  Hamilton  of  Both  wellhaugh.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
deliberate  instances  of  assassination  diat  history  records. 

Sir  Waltef  Scott,  in  his  poem  of  Marmion,  beautifully  describes  the 
ancient  state  of  Linlithgow  palace,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  fore- 
going engravinj^. 

*<  Of  an  the  pttla668  se  fair, 
Built  for  Hie  roysl  dv«lliiig 
In  SeotUnd,  far  beyond  compare 
linlithgow  is  excelling.* 

The  whole  of  the  'building  was  re-edified  by  James  VI,  and  it  was 
kept  in  excellent  repair  by  the  earls  of  Linlithgow,  who  were  hereditary 
keepers  of  this  palace,  until,  by  their  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  they  forfeited  their  privileges  and  estates  by  joining  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1715.  In  1746,  Linlithgow  was  burnt  by  the  royal  army  on 
their  march  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  They  had  lodged  in  the  great  hall, 
and  on  their  departure  set  fire  to  the  straw  on  which  they  had  slept,  by 
which  the  principal  part  of  this  edifice  was  destroyed. 

It  was  at  this  town  that  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  publicly 
burnt  in  1569* 


Falkirk,  a  town  of  some  note  in  ancient  times,  is  eight  miles 
from  Linlithgow  and  twenty<>from  Edinburgh.  Two  of  Scotland's 
celebrated  heroes  axe  buried  in  this  place.     Sir  John  Graham,  the 

made  a  sign  to  his  servant,  vho,  with  his  axe,  suddenly  cut  asunder  the  ioamf  that  is, 
the  yoke  which  fastens  the  horses  to  the  cart,  and  the  horses,  finding  themselves  free, 
naturally  started  forward,  the  cart  remaining  behind  under  the  arch  of  the  gate.  At 
the  same  moment,  Binnook  cried,  as  loud  as  he  could, '  Call  all,  call  all  1'  and  drawing 
the  sword  which  he  had  under  his  countir  habit,  he  killed  the  porter.  The  armed 
men  then  jumped  up  from  under  the  hay  where  they  lay  concealed,  and  rushed  on  the 
English  guard  The  Englishmen  tried  to  shut  the  gates,  but  they  could  not,  because 
the  cart  of  hay  remained  in  the  gateway,  and  prevented  the  folding  doors  from  be- 
ing dosed,  like  portcullis  was  fuso  let  fall,  but  the  grating  was  caucrht  on  the  cart, 
and  BO  could  not  drop  to  the  ground.  The  men  who  were  in  ambush  near  the  gate^ 
hearing  the  cry, '  Call  all,  calf  all  V  ran  to  assist  those  who  had  leai>t  out  from  among 
the  hay ;  the  castle  was  taken,  and  all  the  Englishmen  killed  or  maae  prisoners.  King 
Bobert  rewarded  Binnock  by  bestowing  on  him  an  estate,  which  his  posterity  long  af^ 
terwards  enjoyed.  The  Binnings  of  Wallyford,  descended  from  that  person,  still  bear 
in  their  coat  armonial,  a  wain  loaded  with  hay,  with  the  motto,  *  Yirtute  doloque.'  *-*• 
7bU$  of  a Onmd/ather,  voL  i,p.  189. 
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friend  of  Wallace,  and  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  both  of  whom 
fell  fighting  bravely  against  the  English  at  the  haStle  of  Falkirk, 
in  1298.  Over  the  former  a  monument  was  erected  with  an  in- 
scription, which  has  been  renewed  three  times  since  his  death.  It 
at  present  stands  thus : — 

Mente  Manuque  Potens,  et  vallae  Fidus  Achates, 
Conditur  Hio  Gramus,  Bello  Interfeotus  ab  Anglifl. 

TRANSLATION. 

Here  Ives  Sir  John  the  Orame,  baith  wiffht  and  wise, 
Ane  of  the  chiefs  who  rescewit  Scotlana  thrise, 
Ane  better  night  not  to  the  world  was  lent, 
Kor  was  gude  Grame  of  truth  and  hardiment 

Near  Grahamston — ^the  suburb  of  Falkirk  where  the  Railway 
Station  is  built — a  battle  was  fought,  in  1298,  between  the  forces 
of  Edward  I  and  the  Scots,  under  Wallace  and  Sir  John  Graham, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  The  battle  of  Falk jfk-muir,  be- 
tween the  royal  forces,  under  General  Hawley,  and  the  Highland- 
ers, in  which  the  latter  gained  a  complete  victory,  was  fought  on 
the  high  ground  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  town.  Hawley 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  detained  at  Callander  House  by  the  wit 
and  gaiety  of  the  Countess  of  Kilmarnock  (whose  husband  was 
with  the  Prince's  army,)  until  the  Highlanders  had  taken  up  an 
advantageous  position,  and  were  ready  to  attack  his  army.  The 
consequence  of  this  negligence,  coupled  with  an  incapacity  to  act, 
was,  that  his  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  completely 
routed.* 


STIRLING. 

Stirling  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river  Forth, 
thirty-six  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Population  twelve  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven.  In  its  external  appearance  it  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  Edinburgh  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  most  inter- 
esting and  conspicuous  object  in  Stirling  is  the  Castle,  the  first  founda- 

*  "  Hawley  had  not  a  better  head,  and  certainly  a  much  worse  heart,  than  Sir  John 
Cope,  who  was  a  humane,  good-tempered  man.  The  new  general  ridiculed  Beverely 
the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  and  remembering  that  he  had  seen,  in  1715,  the  left 
wing  of  the  Highlanders  broken  up  by  a  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle^s  horse,  which 
came  upon  them  across  a  morass,  he  resolved  to  manoeuvre  in  the  same  manner.  He 
forgot,  however,  a  material  circumstance — ^that  the  morass  at  Sheriffmuir  was  hard 
frozen,  which  made  some  difference  in  favor  of  the  cavalry.  Hawley's  manceuver,  as 
commanded  and  executed,  plunged  a  great  part  of  his  dragoons  up  to  the  saddle-lapa 
in  a  bog,  where  the  Highlanders  cut  them  to  pieces  with  so  little  trouble,  that,  as 
one  of  the  performers  assured  us,  the  feat  was  as  easy  as  slicing  ba^im.  The  gallantry 
of  some  of  the  English  regiments  beat  off  the  Highland  charge  on  another  point,  and, 
amid  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  which  has  been  seldom  equalled,  the  field  presented 
the  singular  prospect  of  two  armies  firing  different  ways  at  the  same  moment  The 
king's  troops,  however,  ran  fastest  and  farthest,  and  were  the  last  to  recover  their 
courage;  indeed,  they  retreated  that  night  to  Falkirk." 


Stirling  CatSlt. 
tion  of  which  is  lost  in  the  daikness  of  antiquity.  It  was  frequently 
taken  and  retaken  after  protracted  eiegea,  durijig  the  wars  which  were 
carried  on  for  the  independence  of  Scotland.  It  became  a  royal  resi- 
dence about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  was 
long  the  favorite  abode  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  James  II  and  James  V ;  and  Jamea  VI  and  his  eldest  son  Prince 
Henry  were  baptized  in  it  The  palace,  which  was  built  by  James  V, 
is  ill  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  and  occupies  the  south-east  part  of  the 
fortress.  The  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  square  are  the  oldest 
part  of  the  Castlo.  One  of  the  apartraentB  is  still  called  Douglas's  Room, 
in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  by  the 
hand  of  Jame  II,  after  he  had  granted  him  a  safe-conduct. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  a  long  low  building,  which  was  ori. 
ginally  a  chapel,  and  is  now  used  as  a  storeroom  and  armory.  This 
building  was  erected  by  James  VI,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
his  son  Prince  Henry.  Underneath  the  exterior  wall,  on  the  west,  a  nar- 
row road  leads  from  the  town,  and  descends  the  precipice  behind  the 
Castle.  This  is  called  Ballangeich,  a  Gaelic  word,  si^ifying  "  wjndy 
pass,"  which  is  remarkable  as  having  furnished  the  fictitious  name  adopt- 
ed by  James  V  in  the  various  disguises  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  as- 
suming, for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  justice  was  regularly  adminiater- 
'  ed,  ana  frequently  also  from  the  Tees  justifiable  motive  of  gallantry.  To 
the  north  of  the  Castle  is  a  small  mount  on  which  executions  commonly 
took  place.  On  this  eminence,  and  within  sight  of  their  Castle  nf  Doune 
and  their  extensive  possession,  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  Duncan,  Earl 
nf  Lennox,  his  father-in-law,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  and  Alexander 
Stuart,  were  beheaded  in  14S4.  This  "heading-hill"  now  commonly 
bears  the  name  of  Huriey-Hacket,  from  its  being  the  scene  nf  an  amuse- 
ment practised  by  James  V  when  a  boy,  and  his  courtiers,  in  sliding  in 
some  sort  of  chair  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  bank.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Castle  Hill  is  a  small  piece  of  ground  called  tbo  Valley,  with  a 
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rock  on  the  south  side  denominated  the  Ladies'  Rock*  On  this  spot 
tournaments  used  to  be  held.  The  view  from  the  Castle  Hill  is  remark, 
ably  magnificent.  Stirling  Castle  is  one  of  the  four  fortresses  of  Scot- 
land, which,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  are  always  to  be  kept  in  re- 
pair. It  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  South-west  of  the  Castle  lies  the 
King's  Park,  and  to  the  east  of  it  are  the  Ring's  Grarden,  which,  though 
now  unenclosed,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  marshy  pasture,  still 
retain  the  fantastic  forms  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  gar- 
deners of  the  ancient  times. 

The  Grayfriars  or  Franciscan  church  of  Stirling  was  erected  in  1494. 
In  this  church  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  abjured  Ro- 
manism in  1543 ;  it  was  also  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  James  VI, 
on  the  29th  July,  1597,  when  John  Knox  preached  the  coronation  ser- 
mon. The  celebrated  £!benezer  Erskine,  founder  of  the  Secession  church, 
was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  West  church* 

At  a  yery  early  period  there  was  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Forth, 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  present  structure,  in^ich  was  the  seene  of 
one  of  the  moot  galluit  achievements  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1297.  An  English  army  of  50,000  foot  and  1000  horse, 
commanded  by  Cressingham,  advanced  towards  Stirling  in  quest  of  Wal- 
lace, who,  on  his  part,  having  collected  an  army  of  40,000  men,  marched 
southward  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Forth.  He  posted  his  army, 
near  Cambuskenneth,  allowing  only  a  part  of  them  to  be  seen.  The 
English  hurried  across  the  river,  to  attack  the  Scots.  After  a  considera- 
ble number  of  them  had  thus  passed  over,  and  the  bridge  was  crowded 
with  those  who  were  following,  Wallace  charged  those  who  had  crossed 
with  his  whole  strength,  slew  a  very  great  number,  and  drove  the  rest 
into  the  river  Forth,  where  the  greater  part  were  drowned.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  English  army,  who  were  left  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  fled  in  great  confusion,  having  first  set  fire  to  the  wooden  bridge, 
that  the  Scots  might  not  pursue  them.  Cressingham  himself  was  among 
the  slain,  and  his  rapine  and  oppression  had  rendered  him  so  detestable 
to  the  Scots,  that  they  are  saia  to  have  flayed  off  his  skin  and  cut  it  in 
pieces  to  make  girths  for  their  horses. 


BATTLE  OP  BANNOCEBURN. 

This  celebrated  battle,  called  the  Marathon  of  the  North,  was 
fought  about  a  mile  from  Stirling,  June  24th,  1314,  between  the 
English  army  of  100,000  men  under  Edward  II,  and  the  Scottish 
army  of  30,000  commandisd  by  Robert  Bruce,  in  which  the  former 
was  signally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men,  officers,  barons, 
and  knights.  On  the  evening  before  the  battle,  a  warm  action  oc- 
curred between  the  advanced  parties  of  the  two  armies,  and  it  ter- 
minated in  favor  of  the  Scots.  Brace's  followers  hailed  this  as  an 
omen  of  victory. 

The  next  rooming,  at  day-break,  they  gathered  round  an  eminence,  on 
which  Maurice,  abbot  of  Incbaffray,  celebrated  mass,  and  exhorted  the 
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people  to  figbt  for  the  liberty  of  their  country.  At  the  close  of  his  dis- 
course, they  answered  with  a  loud  shout,  and  the  abbot,  barefooted, 
inarched  before  them  to  the  field  of  battle  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  he*  again  addressed  them,  and  as  he 
prayed  they  all  fell  upon  their  knees.  **  They  kneel  to  m,"  exclaimed  the 
English  king;  "  Do  not  deceive  yaurseJf,*' replied  a  Scottish  baron,  who 
was  in  the  English  army,  "  they  hegfor  mercy ^  but  it  is  Jrom  Ood.** 

When  the  English  were  upon  the  point  of  advancing,  a  dispute  arose 
about  the  post  of  honor  between  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford ; 
and  the  former,  impatient  of  control,  advanced  immediately  to  the  charge 
with  great  impetuosity,  but  his  career  was  soon  stopped  by  hidden  pits 
and  trenches,  into  which  the  horses  fell  headlong,  and  were  staked  in  a 
miserable  mannef ;  this  unforeseen  event  produced  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  the  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  their  disorder,  fell  upon  the  Enelish 
with  such  fury  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
Scots,  with  very  few  exceptions,  fought  on  foot,  armed  with  ba(tle-axes 
and  spears.  The  king  appeared  in  u'ont,  and  bore  the  same  weapons  as 
his  subjects.  The  battle  was  chiefly  sustained  by  the  infantry  and  arch- 
ers of  the  English  army,  and  so  fierce  was  the  shock,  so  obstinate  the 
resistance,  that  the  result  long  remained  doubtful.  Bruce  was  compelled 
to  call  his  reserve  into  the  line,  and  as  a  last  resource  to  order  the  small 
body  of  men  at  arms  to  attack  the  archers  in  flank.  This  movement  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  infantry.  •  Edward,  who  was  not  deficient  in  person- 
al bravery,  spurred  on  his  horse  to  share  the  fate  of  his  followers,  but 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  wisely  interposed,  and  led  him  to  a  distance. 

The  English  were  already  dispirited  by  the  destruction  of  the  wings 
and  the  loss  of  their  bravest  oflicers ;  when  the  boys  and  other  followers 
of  the  Scotch  camp,  who  viewed  the  battle  from  a  neighboring  hill» 
perceiving  the  success  of  their  army,  began  to  shout  and  rush  towards 
the  field  of  battle  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  English  startled  by  their 
acclamations,  and  seeing  a  multitude  in  motion,  imagined  they  were  suc- 
cors coming  to  reinforce  the  enemy,  and  on  this  supposition  betook 
themselves  to  flight  with  great  precipitation.  Those  who  attended  the 
king  hurried  him  off  the  field ;  and  Giles  de  Argentine,  who  had  the 
defense  of  the  royal  person,  saw  the  king  out  of  danger,  then  rode  back 
to  the  thickest  of  the  battle  and  soon  met  with  the  death  which  he 
sought 

Upon  the  top  of  an  eminence  called  Calden  Hill,  and  close  by  the  side 
of  the  old  road  from  Stirling  to  Rilsythe,  is  a  large  earth-fast  granite 
stone,  called  the  Bored  Stone,  the  very  same  that  the  Scottish  king  plant- 
ed his  standard  in  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  And  so  highly  is  this 
stone  valued  by  the  Scottish  people,  that  fragments  of  it  are  frequently 
cut  off  and  set  in  rings,  brooches,  &;c.,  and  worn  as  a  memorial  of  one 
of  the  proudest  days  in  the  annals  of  Scotland. 


GLASGOW. 

Glasgow,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  the  third 
city  in  the  united  kingdom,  in  point  of  wealth,  population,  and 
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.manufacturing  and  commercial  importance,  is  situated  in  Lanark- 
shire, in  the  lower  part  of  the  hasin  of  the  Clyde,  at  a  point  whence 
that  river  becomes  navigable  to  the  Atlantic  Oceau.  The  popula- 
tion in  1801,  was  77,385;  in  1821,  147,043;  in  1841,  282,134; 
and  in  1851,  333,657,  within  the  Parliamentary  boundary;  or  in- 
cluding those  portions  of  the  suburbs  which  have  stretched  beyond 
that  limit,  358,951.  > 

St  Ubbko.  or,  ■■  ba  hH  iIh  b««  ttjiti,  St  Kntlnn,  >•  tim  repaWd  foniidn-  of  tbt  ctt^.  BoiDc- 
wben  ibost  the  tear  HCt  tUa  di(nitU7  it  nppand  cabin  sUtbllibed  lbs  Uabapric  of  Glugow.  when 
tfaa  upptr  nd  sUsr  pirt  of  the  nxnn  itlll  irmiiiu.  In  ih«a  rnds  dme*.  Ibe  ndniiy  or  eharchn  lail 
cbnrcbmeB  wu  hlgb^  HlTuUfeoiu,  on  kgousi  of  tb«  compirUi'e  •scoritj'  wfaicb  Ihcj  iiAarded: 
ud  ttiB^  Iho  PHCtDI  aleDKBU  of  tbe  tiitani  cltj  wm.  under  tb*  pulnnl  prol«ctloo  ol  lbs  pkod  luil 
■Bd  bli  plou  umuon,  fndnallT  nMnded  lod  mitarrd. 

Tbgumidi  of  Glugow.  ftom  H»tiilddjii  or  [bo  ■iitfa  to  cbe  oirl^  put  of  Cho  twcUOi  efsnrj.  usla- 
TolTed  tntha  otecorltT  whicb  ornnbulowi  nsvly  Ibe  vbol<-  conleinporuy  hlnorTDf  IboK  uee.  Tbe 
flntTBCt  of  nj  ImportHim  wbkh  emer^ei  fh^m  Ibe  darbiiDai.  it  tlifl  erecUoo  of  ber  oobke  Cmbpdrsl. 
Tbit  Tenenble  boDdliq  nmliiDed  ftmnerlT  lbr»  churches  one  nf  wUcb,  lbs  Old  BironT.  wu  •ItiUed 
In  >  Tult.  bat  now  Ibm  k  ddIj  obb— *  hw  cbaich  buriat  IiuIt  been  erected  In  ■  dtfferenl  part  of 
Ibe  ellT.  In  plKeoflbeHcond,  lbe*paceoccapledb;wUeb  hu  Seen  Uirowniouibe  choir,  or  ceani 
pui  of  Ibe  tebrie.    The  MernnKBt,  lb*  eiutotUm  S  lbs  CUbsdnU  bi'e  litelj  repured  end  renewed 

pttuof  tbe  bulHbiiwbkh  bad  hllen  mncb  Inu  decaT.    Tbe  repairi  ai  '  —  ' 

!d  M  Edward  BlonvEaq.  en  emineBI  ■reblleel  and  aDaqHrT.  and  tbe  fi 
r  Ibe  nmameDlal  work  UTe  been  malnulned  with  the  moiU  acnipakHia 

-  -.-•:..    , 

anlO^w^A 


baronlaa  oTUIaegow,  eighteen  baronlea  of  land  in  Tarianaparca  of  the  hlBfrdom  beloDfed  to  lip  beueaa 
Itrfn  eatale  in  C^niberland.  denominated  Ihe  ij^nial  dnkedom.    Part  of  tbeaa  rewanea  haTa  bDam 

■Ina.  BItbop  of  <QI*i|BW.  In  1113.  oc,  tceordlnita  K'Ure,  113S,  In  Ibe  rein  of  Da«ld  IbeFInt 

AboBI  forlT  jttzt  afler  tbe  bnUdloi  of  the  Catbedrn).  WUllam  tbe  Lion  puled  a  ebaiM'  to  iIm 
blibop.to  hald'a  wnUjmenvt"  In  Olaiiow,  and  a  few  week!  anerwarda.  another  cbarter  wai  ob- 
tained for  aa  annoal  Mr.  In  thete  conceialaiu  of  a  deepotlc  eoversigD.  we  bebotd  tbe  rode  and  aaH; 
femu  or  Aa  faMn  wenUb  and  cotnniFrdal  iroaDieia  of  Olaafow.  Tbe  aame  Indulnnt  aorereln 
completed  the  emancl|iilbn  of  Ihe  eltj.  bj  erecUni  It  bits  a  bnr^  of  re(iUl7i  end  nua  pladni  Ua 
ngbu  of  iBdependenl  trallc  spon  a  bniad  and  liberal  baila. 

Boua  of  Iba  detail*  of  Ihe  earlr  hlatotr  of  Glugow  are  cnrlooilT  IHnatratlnt  at  the  dmea  ta  wUct 
Ibej  refer.  In  1S8S,  It  oecarred  u  Ihe  klrk-asHlan  of  the  Hijrh  Chnrch  or  Catbedml.  ibat  it  would  ba 
a  pvBI  eonTeoleiice  to  haie  trau  In  the  rharcb,  no  lacb  lainr?  baring  bern  ladalged  In  before^  and 
tbaj  earned  certain  aab  Ireoa  hi  the  ehurch-Jiard  to  be  eut  down  lor  the  purpoae  of  BiaUng  fiirina.  bat 
tbef  usgallanllf  forbade  women  to  alt  upon  theni.  ordenng  the  latter  b)  bring  itoola  ateng  wttb  tba^ 
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At  tUa  period  tibe  pooidfl  went  generally  annad,  and  haUtod  tn  oloalu,  which  Mnred  to  conceal  their 
weapona.  Tbej  wera  lawlaaa  and  ferociooa,  and  shed  blood  oa  the  sUshteat  proToeatton.  Even 
elergxmee  went  anaed  to  the  polpi^  carrying  a  dagger  or  hanger  onder  thnr  cloak. 

A  long-contested  battle  was  fought  in  this  town  4>etween  the 
English,  under  Edward,  and  the  Scots  commanded,  by  Wallace. 
The  action  commenced  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
English,  from  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  seemed  for  some 
time  to  have  the  advantage.  The  scale  of  victory,  however, 
turned  in  favor  of  the  Scots,  who,  upon  the  flight  of  the  English, 
pursued  them  to  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  where  they  obtained  shel- 
ter ;  and  Wallace  and  his  army  returned  to  Glasgow,  after  having 
killed  in  this  engagement  the  Elnglish  general  and  many  hundreds 
of  his  men. 

In  1348,  a  Parliament  of  the  nation  sat  at  Glasgow,  which  is  the 
only  instance  of  a  meeting  of  the  kind  taking  place  in  this  city. 
In  1488,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  erecting  Glasgow  into  a 
metropolitan  see,  a  distinction  it  preserved  till  the  final  overthrow 
of  episcopacy.  Glasgow  shared  considerably  in  the  troubles  as 
well  as  the  triumphs  of  the  Reformation,  in  an  especial  manner 
suffering  by  the  contests  of  Regent  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Arran,  and 

the  Protestant  lords. 

• 

We  afterward!  And  the  dtiaeni  of  Glaaiow  arranged  under  ttie  bannera  of  the  rMent  Murray  at  the 
field  of  Langaide  agnlnst  the  adherenta  of  Mary.  That  unhappy  prluceaa,  whoae  miifortunea  were  only 
equaUed  by  the  fortitttde  with  which  ahe  endured  them,  havlna  eaeaped  fh>m  her  eonftoeraent  in  the 
eaade  of  Lochlevea,  came  to  Hamilton.  In  that  place  ahe  was  Joined  by  a  number  of  her  frienda,  aeal- 
ooa  to  support  the  eanae  of  their  aovereign,  aa  well  aa  to  humble,  If  poaaible^  die  OTorgrown  power  of 
Murray. 

Acoirdingly,  upon  hearing  that  Mary  waa  at  liberty  and  at  die  head  of  a  body  of  troopa,  the  regent 
determined  to  intaroept  her  flight  With  thla  rlew  he  drew  up  hla  army  to  the  amount  of  4000  men 
upon  the  burgh  muir  near  the  town,  a  road  which  the  queen**  army  must  have  neceaaarily  paaaed  had 
they  gone  by  the  north  aide  of  the  Clyde.  The  queen,  however,  took  a  diflerent  route,  by  paaatng 
weatward  on  the  aoutb  of  the  rirer.  Murray  obanrring  tlua,  ordered  hla  eavalry  to  ford  the  Clyde,  and 
hia  foot  to  paaa  the  bridge  of  Olaagow.  in  order  to  take  poaaeaslon  of  the  hill  of  Langaide  before  the 
queen'a  army  could  arriTe.  Thia  aituadoB  he  waa  fortunate  enough  to  gain,  and  poitDd  his  troopa  in  a 
amall  yillage  and  aome  gudena  and  incloaurea  adjacent.  There  he  waited  the  approach  of  ths  queen'a 
army,  whoae  auperiori^  in  earalry  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  them  on  such  brol^n  ground. 

The  encounter  waa  fierce  and  desperate  ;  Imt  aa  the  forcee  of  the  Hamilton's  were  exposed  on  die 
one  flank  to  a  continued  fire  from  a  body  of  muketeers,  attacked  on  the  other  by  the  regenlf  a  best 
troops,  and  not  supported  by  the  rest  of  Mary's  army,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  gire  ground,  and  the 
rout  immediately  became  unlreraal.  Three  hundred  fell  on  the  field,  and  betwixt  that  and  four  hun- 
dred were  taken  by  the  regent,  who  marched  back  to  Glaagow,  where  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
this  great,  and  on  his  side  umost  bloodleaa  rictory.  During  this  engagement  Mary  stood  on  a  hill  at  no 
peat  diatanoe,  and  beheld  all  that  paaaed  in  the  field  with  such  emotions  aa  are  not  easily  deaeribed. 
When  she  saw  that  fortune  had  declared  agadnst  her  cause,  she  immediately  took  filght  upon  horaebaek 
with  a  few  frienda,  and  without  erer  closing  her  eyes,  till  ahe  arrired  at  the  abbey  of  Drundenan,  sIztT 
Scots  milea  from  the  place  of  batde. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Glaagow  waa  aereral  ttmea  attacked  by  the  members  of  the  reformed  church, 
who,  in  their  horror  of  CathoUdsm,  would  if  possible  hare  deataroyed  aU  her  hlch  plaoea.  The  interior, 
so  celebrated  for  the  beau^  and  elegance  of  its  workmanahip,  waa  despoiled  of  its  ornaments  and  die 
roof  stripped  ot  its  lead,  when  Us  enemiea  obtained  a  warrant  for  its  final  destmcdrm,  and  In  a  few  daya 
It  would  in  all  probability  hare  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  had  not  the  incorporations  of  the  city  ex- 
erted themselrea  in  its  favor,  and,  at  the  risk  of  their  Uvea,  preaerved  it  from  deabrucdon ;  for  no  aooner 
were  the  workmen,  to  the  amount  of  aeveral  hundreds,  called  together  for  this  purpose,  than  the  craika 
aaaemhled  and  threatened  with  death  the  first  that  ^uld  b^^n  the  demolitioiL  To  them,  therefore, 
are  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this  venerable  structure. 

No  sooner  had  the  union  of  the  two  klngdoma  in  1707  taken  place  than  die  good  eflhcta  arMng  from 
It  were  felt  over  the  whole  oountiy.  To  Glasgow  hi  pardcular  It  was  producdve  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vanta^M ;  for  though  before  that  period  the  ci^,  from  ita  inland  commerce,  and  the  extent  to  wUeh  it 
carried  the  fiahery  in  the  river,  had  a  considerable  traffic,  yet  by  the  reatriction.  or  rather  nrohiUdon, 
that  waa  placed  upon  their  commerce  with  the  American  colonlea  and  the  Weat  India  islandJs,  the  mer- 
chants were  unable  to  engage  in  thoae  lucradve  brancbea  of  trade. 

About  the  middle  of  die  eighteenth  century  the  city  received  a  material  Increase  from  the  eatabUah- 
ment  of  the  linen  manufacture,  which,  for  many  yeara,  waa  carried  on  with  distinguished  success,  and 
only  at  last  yielded  to  cotton,  which  became  a  staple  article  at  Glasgow  within  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
•ent  generadoB.  From  thia  period  the  history  of  the  city  is  little  elae  dian  a  Uatory  of  encceaafid 
indiartry. 


BISTOBICAI/  couLMcnom. 


Fnni  of  Iki  Univeriity  of  Glaaffom. 

In  14A1,  application  was  made  to  the  Pope  for  &  bull  to  establish  a 
UniTersity,  and  eight  years  afterwards  a  member  of  the  illustrious  honae 
of  Hamilton  bequeathed  four  acres  of  ground,  with  a  tenement  of  houses, 
for  the  same  purpose.  Ai^er  encounterin?  many  difGcuIties,  arising 
&om  the  UHsettled  character  of  the  timea,  this  noble  educational  institu- 
tion rose,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  into  the  highest 
feme,  importance,  and  utility.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  state  the  many 
eminent  names  which  adorn  its  annals,  and  which  have  shed  a  luster 
over  the  literary  and  civil  history  of  Scotland.  The  University  is  go- 
Temed  by  a  chancellor,  rector,  and  dean.  The  number  of  students  ia  at 
present  between  seven  and  eight  hundred.  The  Hunterian  Museum, 
attached  to  the  College,  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  and  is  rich  in  various 
departments  of  natural  history,  particularly  in  anatomical  preparations, 
and  in  coins  and  medals.     The  whole  has  been  valued  at  =£70,000. 

No  department  of  the  progress  of  Glasgow  is  more  conspicuous  than 
that  which  relates  to  her  rapid  increase  as  a  port.  For  this  she  is  mainly 
indebted  to  the  great  improvements  which  have  been  effected  on  the 
Clyde,  in  widening  and  deepening  operations.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  scarcely  a  depth  of  five  feet  at  high  water,  so  that  the  river  was  in* 
navigable  for  vessels  of  above  forty  tons  burthen.     In  1820,  the  available 


depth  was  nine  feet;  in  1840,  murteen  feet;  and  as  it  is  now  some 
eighteen  or  nineteen  feet,  vessels  of  the  very  largest  class  can  unload 
and  load  at  Glasgow.  The  length  of  quay  wall  in  the  harbor  now 
reaches  to  upwards  of  10,000  feet,  and  along  this  great  extent,  vessels  are 
generally  ranged  three  and  four  abreast.  In  1850,  the  tonnage  of  sail- 
ing vessels  arriving  at  Glasgow  whs  392,033  tons,  and  of  steam-vesseb 
873,159  totia. 

At  the  north-eastem  extremity  of  Glasgow,  a  bold  and  rocky 
eminence,  back  of  the  Cathedral,  rises  up  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet.  This  is  called  the 
Necropolis,  and  is  the  place  of  sepulcher  of  many  distinguished 
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persons.  It  was  anciently  called  the  "  Fir  Park,"  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  dark  retreats  of  the  Druids.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  which  spans  the  waters  of  a 
stream,  called  the  Molendinsx  Burn,  which,  after  being  collected 
into  a  dam  or  lake,  dash  briskly,  by  an  artificial  cascade,  down  a 
steep  ravine.  A  gateway,  in  the  Italian  style,  appears  in  front,  and 
the  entire  surface  of  the  rock  is  divided  into  walks,  and  bristling 
with  columns,  and  every  variety  of  monumental  erection,  some  of 
them  peculiarly  beautiful  and  chaste  in  design.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  are,  a  fine  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  John 
Knox,  the  monuments  to  Mr.  William  M'Gavin,  the  Rev.  I)r. 
Dick,  Major  Montcith,  Colin  Dunlop,  &c.  From  the  summit  of 
this  hill  of  tombs,  a  striking  and  picturesque  scene  is  exhibited ; 
the  massive  and  venerable  Cathedral,  the  smoky  city,  with  its 
vast  number  of  spires  and  chimney  stalks,  intersected  by  the  broad 
Clyde,  and  surrounded  with  the  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  Dum- 
bartonshire, and  Argyleshire  hills. 

In  George-square,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  rising  from  the  center  part  of 
the  square  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  Doric  column,  about  eighty  feet 
in  height.  Directly  in  front  of  Sir  Walter's  pillar,  is  a  noble 
pedestrian  statue  in  Bronze  by  Flaxman,  of  the  luuented  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  was  a  native  of  Glasgow.  To  the  right  of  this  in  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  square,  there  is  also  Chantrey's  bronze  fig- 
ure of  James  Watt,  in  a  sittii^  posture. 
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SIH  JOHN  MOORE. 

This  gallant  officer,  so  well  known  by  the  celebrated  poem  on  his 
death,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  November  13,  1761.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  51st  regiment  of  foot ;  of  which,  in  1790, 
he  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  served  with  his  corps  in  Corsica,  and 
was  wounded  in  storming  Mozello  fort  at  the  siege  of  Calvi.  In  1796, 
he  went  out  as  brigadier-general  to  the  West  Indies,  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie.  On  his  return  home  in  1797.  he  was  employed  in  Ireland 
during  the  Rebellion.  In  1799  he  went  on  the  expedition  to  Holland, 
where  he  was  again  wounded  severely.  He,  however,  soon  after  went 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria  received  a  cut  from 
a  sabre  in  the  breast,  and  a  shot  in  the  thigh.  On  his  retuiii  to  England, 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1808,  he  was 
appointed  command-er-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Spain  and  PortugaL 
Soon  after  this  he  commenced  his  advance  into  the  interior  of  the  Penin- 
sula, in  which  he  persevered  until  he  reached  Salamanca.  The  force, 
however,  which  he  had  under  his  command  was  utterly  insufficient  to 
cope  with  the  gigantic  armament  which  Bonaparte  had  by  this  time  col- 
lected to  maintain  his  brother's  throne. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1808,  he  began  his  route  towards  Vigo,  in 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  Spain,  but  was  soon  after  induced  to  alter  his 
course  for  the  port  of  Corunna,  still  farther  to  the  north.  This  march 
of  two  hundrea  and  fifty  miles,  over  a  country  almost  without  roads,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  with  an  army  dispirited  and  disorganized,  and  pur- 
sued by  superior  numbers  flushed  with  recent  triumph,  must  rank  with 
the  ablest  military  achievements  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  It  was 
effected  amidst  terrible  privation,  suffering,  and  loss  of  life ;  but  at  length, 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  about  14,500  of  the  troops  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place  of  embarkation.  Marshal  Soult,  however, 
with  a  body  of  not  less  than  20,000  men  under  his  command,  was  close 
upon  them,  and  ready  to  attack  them  before  they  could  complete  their 
preparations  for  going  on  board  the  ships. 

The  French  made  the  attack  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
for  a  time  had  the  advantage ;  but  Moore  then  ordered  an  advance  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  who  soon  turned  the  tide  of  the  contest.  The 
French  were  repulsed  at  every  point ;  and  the  English  were  allowed  to 
embark  without  molestation.  But  the  life  of  their  gallant  commander 
paid  for  the  victory.  "  Sir  John  Moore,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  while 
earnestly  watching  the  result  of  the  fight  about  the  village  of  Elvina,  was 
struck  on  the  left  breast  by  a  cannon  shot ;  the  shock  threw  him  from 
his  horse  with  violence  ;  he  rose  again  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  his  counte- 
nance unchanged,  and  his  steadfast  eye  still  fixed  upon  the  regiments  en- 
gaged in  his  front ;  no  sigh  betrayed  a  sensation  of  pain  ;  but,  in  a  few 
moments,  when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  troops  were  gaining  ground,  his 
countenance  brightened,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  rear. 
Then  was  seen  the  dreadful  nature  of  his  hurt ;  the  shoulder  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  the  arm  was  hanging  by  a  piece  of  skin,  the  ribs  over  the 
heart  broken  and  bared  of  flesh,  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast  torn  into 
long  strips,  which  were  interlaced  by  their  recoil  from  the  dragging  of 
the  shot.    As  this  spl^iers  pUced  him  in  a  blanket,  his  sword  got  entang- 
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led,  and  the  hilt  entered  the  wound.  Captain  Hardinge,  a  staflT  officer, 
who  was  near,  attempted  to  take  it  off,  but  the  dying  man  stopped  him, 
saying,  '  It  is  as  well  as  it  is.  I  had  rather  it  should  to  out  of  the  field 
with  me.'  His  strength  was  failing  fast,  and  life  was  just  extinct,  when, 
with  an  unsubdued  spirit,  as  if  anticipating  the  baseness  of  his  posthu- 
mous calumniators,  he  exclaimed,  *  I  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be 
satisfied.  I  hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice/  The  battle  was  scarcely 
ended  when  his  corpse,  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  was  interred  by  the 
officers  of  his  staff  in  the  citadel  of  Corunna.  The  guns  of  the  enemy 
paid  his  funeral  honors,  and  Soult,  with  a  noble  feeling  of  respect  for  his 
valor,  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory/' 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Moore  has  furnished  the  subject  of  a  poem  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  the  author  of  which  was  long  unknown.  It  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  production  of  one  whose  compositions  were  feW| 
and  who  died  young — -Wolfe. 


Not  •  drum  waa  heard,  not  a  fooeral-iiote. 
Am  hii  cone  to  the  ramputi  we  harried ; 

Not  a  •oldler  diwharged  h&i  farewell  shot 
Cer  the  grare  where  our  hero  waa  buried. 


We  burled  him  darklv  "t  dead  of  night 
The  soda  with  our  bayoneta  turouK, 

Bj  the  ■truffglfaig  moonbeam's  miaty  11^^ 
And  oar  unteras  dimly  bomlag. 

No  uaeleM  colBn  eneloaed  hie  breaiC, 
Not  in  fheet  or  in  ahroud  we  wound  htm ; 

But  be  laT  like  a  warrior  taking  hia  rea^ 
With  hla  martial  cloak  around  liim. 

Few  and  abort  were  llie  pntfen  we  aald, 
And  we  apoke  not  a  word  of  aorrow ; 

But  westoadAatiy  gazed  on  the  face  that  wae  dead. 
And  we  bitttrty  thought  of  the  morrow. 


We  thoui^t,  aa  we  hollowed  hia  oavrow  bed. 
And  amooth'd  down  hia  lonely  pillow, 

Thattfao  foe  and  die  atranger  would  tieadVar  hla 
And  we  Ihr  away  on  the  bUlow  I  [head, 

UMr  ttieyni  tdk  of  die  apliit  tfaatfa  goiM, 
And  o*er  hia  cold  aahea  upbraid  him,— 

But  little  he'll  reek,  if  they  let  hhn  aleep  on 
In  the  gniTe  whece  a  Briton  haa  laid  aim. 

Bnt  half  of  our  heavy  taak  waa  done, 
When  Uie  clock  atruck  tiie  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  by  the  diatant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  waa  aullenly  firing. 


Slowly  and  aadlr  we  laid  him  down. 
From  the  field  of  hia  fame  freah  and  gory ; 

We  canred  not  a  Une,  and  we  ralaed  not'a  ttoi 
But  we  left  him  akHM  with  hia  glocy  I 


JAMES  GRAHAME. 

• 

James  Grahamb,  the  author  of  the  "  Sabbath,"  was  bom  in  Glasgow, 
in  1765.  He  studied  law,  and  practised  at  the  Scottish  bar  for  several 
years^  but  afterwards  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  per* 
formed  the  services  of  a  curate  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Durham,  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  labors  on  acount  of  ill  health.  On  revisiting  Scot- 
land, he  died  September  14,  1811.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
in  blank  verse,  but  the  "  Sabbath''  is  called  the  best.  He  excelled  in 
describing  the  scenery  of  Scotland,  and  may  be  called  a  devout  national 
poet.  His  religrion  was  not  sectarian ;  he  was  equally  impressed  with 
the  lofty  ritual  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  sunple  hill  worship  of  the 
Covenanters. 


ADAM  SMITH. 

Adam  Smfth,  a  writer  of  celebrity,  and  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Glasgow,  was  bom  in  Kirkaldy,  in  Fiteshire,  in  1723.     In  1752,  he 
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was  appointed  to  tho  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
Glasgow.  In  17^,  he  puhlished  his  **  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments/' 
and  in  1771,  his  celebrated  work  on  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Cause  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  This  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Customs  in  Scotland.  His  latter  days  were 
spent  in  ease  and  opulenoe.    He  died  in  1790. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  July  27,  1777.  His 
father  was  a  respectable  shop-keeper,  or  merchant.  When  a  child 
he  gave  evidence  of  considerable  powers  of  mind,  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  he  commenced  his  studies  in  the  University,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  He  continued  for  seven  sessions  at  the  Uni- 
versity, receiving  at  the  close  of  each  session  numbers  of  prizes, 
the  reward  of  his  industry  and  zeal.  On  leaving  college  he  went 
to  reside  among  the  mountains  of  Argylshire.  He  was  for  some 
time  tutor  in  a  private  family,  residing  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  island 
of  Mull,  and  while  in  that  situation  he  planned  and  wrote  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  his  most  celebrated  poem,  ^'  The  Pleasures  of 
Hope."  His  youthful  musings  were  nourished  amid  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  around  him ;  and  by  the  contemplation  of  the  wild 
aspects  of  nature  which  sunounded  him,  his  imagination  was  filled 
with  bright  and  majestic  images,  which  he  introduced  with  such 
admirable  effect  into  his  poetry. 

The  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  his  longest  and  greatest  poem,  was 
published  in  1799,  when  he  was  twenty- two  years  of  age.  The 
success  of  the  work  was  instantaneous,  and  at  once  the  young  au- 
thor, and  humble  private  tutor,  found  himself  in  the  possession  of 
a  brilliant  reputation,  and  taking  rank  among  the  first  poetical 
names  of  the  age.  The  profits  of  this  work,  which  ran  through 
four  editions  in  the  year,  enabled  him  to  make  a  tour  in  Germany. 

Early  in  1800  he  proceeded  to  the  Continent,  where  he  remain- 
ed about  a  year  visiting  several  Grerman  States.  War  was  at  that 
time  raging  in  Bavaria.  He  hastened  thither  with  a  strong  desire 
of  seeing  human  nature  in  its  most  dreadful  attitude.  From  the 
walls  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Jacob,  he  witnessed  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  fought  on  the  3d  of  December,  1800,  between 
the  French  and  Austrians.  The  sight  of  Ingoldstadt  in  ruins,  and 
Hohenlinden  covered  with  fire  seven  miles  in  circumference,  were 
spectacles  never  to  be  forgotten. ,  His  spirit-stirring  lyric  of  "  Ho- 
henlinden" was  written  on  this  event.  On  his  return  home,  he 
casually  became  acquainted  with  some  refugee  Irishmen,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798.     Their  story  suggested  to 
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him  his  beautiful  ballad  of  "  The  Exile  of  Erin,"  which  he  wrote 
at  Altona.  The  hero  of  the  poem  was  Anthony  M'Cann,  an  Irish 
exile,  whom  he  had  met  at  Hamburg. 

Early  in  1808,  Campbell  remoyed  to  London,  and  soon  after  fixed  his  residence  in 
Bydennam,  in  Kent,  abont  seyen  miles  from  London,  where  he  resided  eighteen  years. 
He  married  his  cousin,  Mias  Matilda  Sinclair,  of  Greenock,  in  1808.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1821,  where  he  acquired  an  extensiye  circle  of  friends.  About  this  time 
he  wrote  **  Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  Through  the  influence  of  Charles  James  Fox,  in 
1806,  he  obtained  a  pension  from  GoYcmment  of  £800  per  annum.  In  1820,  Camp- 
bell undertook  the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time  appeared  some  of  his  most  beautiful  minor  poems. 

In  1826,  Campbell  was  chosen  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  suffering  from  an  accumulation  of  domestic  calamities,  ho 
gaye  up  the  editorship  of  the  Maffaxine,  and  took  chambers  in  LincolnVin-Fields. 
Soon  after  the  Queen's  Coronation  uie  made  Campbell  a  present  of  her  portrait  This, 
with  the  silrer  bowl  giren  him  by  the  students  of  Glasgow,  were  considered  by  him 
the  two  jewels  of  his  property. 

In  1842,  he  again  yisited  Germany,  and  on  his  return  he  took  a  house  in  Victoria 
Square,  Pimlico,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  education  of  his  niece,  Mary  Campbell, 
of  Glasgow.  But  his  health,  which  had  been  long  in  a  declining  state,  b^an  to  give 
way  rapidly.  He  was  no  longer  the  man  he  once  was ;  the  energy  of  his  body  and 
mind  was  gone.  In  the  summer  of  1843,  he  retired  to  Boulogne;  he,  however,  gra- 
dually grew  feebler,  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1844,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  presence 
of  his  niece.  Dr.  Beattie,  and  an  English  clergyman.  He  was  buried  in  the  Poet's 
Comer,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  July  8,  1844.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large 
body  of  noblemen,  members  of  Parliament,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen. 


[Fac-simile  of  T.  CampbeirB  Signature.] 


y  mn/i^^e. 


HOHENLINDEN. 


Oit  LindeD,  when  tfw  ran  was  low, 
AH  bloodleM  lay  the  vnn^den  now. 
And  dark  aa  winter  waf  the  flow 
Of  tier,  roDing  rairfdly. 

Bat  Linden  iaw  another  eight. 
When  the  dram  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  Area  of  death  to  light 
Th»  dariineaa  of  her  aceaerj. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fliat  arrayed. 
Each  horaeman  drew  Ua  battle-blade, 
And  furioaa  every  chaiTter  neighed 
TO  Jofai  tiie  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  ahook  the  hllla  with  thunder  rlren, 
Then  rushed  the  aterd  to  battle  driren. 
And  louder  than  Ow  bolta  of  heuven 
Far  flaahed  the  red  artillery. 


But  redder  yet  that  light  ahall  glow 
On  Linden*e  hllla  of  stained  snow. 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  laer,  rolling  rapidly. 

'Ha  mom,  but  scaroe  yon  lerel  ran 
Can  pierce  the  war-cloud'a  rolHnc  dun. 
Where  fuxlotta  Frank  and  flery  Hun 
Bhoafi  in  ttieir  ralphuroua  canopy. 

Hie  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  brare, 
Who  rnah  to  glory,  or  the  grare ! 
Wave,  Munich !  all  tiiy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  cUralry. 

Few,  few  ahall  part  where  many  meet  I 
The  enow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet; 
And  erery  turf  beneath  their  feet 
ShaU  be  a  ioldler'a  aepnlehrs. 


THE   feXILE    or   ERIN. 

Thkbb  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of  Erin ; 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  hung  heavy  and  chill ; 
For  hii  country  he  sighed,  when  at  twili{|rht  repairing. 

To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill ; 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion, 
For  it  roee  on  hi^  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 
Where  once  in  the  glow  of  his  youthful  emotion. 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Enn  go  Bragh ! 
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Olit  ud  it  mf  falig,  «d  Uia  baut-bnikca  rtrmngar, 

Tli«  wild  dear  and  Tolf  to  a  covert  oan  See ; 
But  I  have  no  rehga  from  famim  and  daigar, 

Aht  never  again  in  the  green  >hadj  boverv, 
Where  m;  forefather!  lived  ihall  I  apend  the  iraat  hoim, 
Or  ooTer  my  harp  vitli  tlie  wild  woren  floweri, 
Andftrike  to  the  iiiiiiib«n  of  £ria  goBr^^I- 


Biatera  and  lire,  did  ye  weep  for  its 
Oh  1  where  ii  m  J  mother  that  watched  o'er  my  ohUdhood, 

And  where  is  the  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all  f 
Ah  I  my  Md  loul  louf  abandon'd  by  pleaanre, 
Oh  I  why  did  it  doat  on  a  faat  fadinr  treaaore — 
Tears  like  Uie  rain  dropa  may  hil  vnthoat  mi     ~ 
Bat  rapttire  and  beanty  they  cannot  reealL 

Erin,  my  eonntry.  though  lad  and  fonaken, 

In  dreami  I  revisit  thy  lea-beaten  ahore ; 
Bot,  alaa!  in  a  far  diitant  land  I  anaksn, 

Ajid  liffh  far  Ibe  frienda  who  can  meet  me  no  mora. 
OhI  haid  cruel  fate,  wilt  thou  never  replace  me, 
In  a  maniien  of  peace,  where  no  peril  can  chaw  met 
Ahl  never  again  Bhalt  my  brothers  embrace  me — 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore. 

Bnt  yet,  all  its  aad  recollections  sappreaaing, 

One  dying  wish  my  lone  boeom  shall  draw ; 
Erin,  an  eiila  bequeaths  thee  bis  blessing. 
Land  of  my  forafflthers,  Erin  go  Bragh  I 
Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  its  motion. 
Green  be  thy  lidds,  sweetest  isle  of  the  acaau. 
And  thy  harp-itrlkiii^  bards  sing  alond  with  devotion 
Erin  ma  vomeen,  Enn  go  Bragh  t 


DUNDEE  AND  PERTH. 

Ddndee,  forty  miles 
north  of  Edmbur^ti,  is 
the  third  town  in  Scot- 
land, containing,  in  1851, 
a  population  of  78,931. 
Its  trade  is  extensive,  and 
is  considered  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  coarse 
linen  tnule  of  Britain, 
and  the  great  emporium 
for  flax  tod  hemp.  In 
1860,  there  were  ezport- 
Drnidu,  Scntiand.  ed  SIX  hundred  thousand 

pieces  of  linen  goods,  valued  at  £3,000,000. 
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The  grandest  and  most  important  feature  of  Dundee  k  its  harbor, 
with  its  wet  docks,  built  and  in  progress,  and  a  number  of  spacious 
quays,  patent  slip,  graying  dock,  &c.,  spreading  along  the  margin  of 
the  Tay,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  east  to  west.  In  the  accompany- 
ing engraying  is  given  a  view  of  the  town  as  it  appears  from  the 
Frith  of  Tay. 

Dundee  was,  in  ancient  times,  fortified  with  walls ;  but  of  its 
walls  or  gates,  no  traces  remain  except  Cowgate  Port,  from  which, 
Wishart,  the  martyr,  is  said  to  hare  preached  to  the  people  during 
the  plague  of  1544  At  the  period  of  the  Reformation  it  was  the 
first  town  in  Scotland  which  publicly  renounced  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith ;  and  so  zealous  was  the  spirit  of  its  Protestantism,  that  it 
acquired  the  name  of  The  Second  Oeneva  ! 

Dundee  was  twice  taken  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  and  as  often  retaken  by  Wallace  and  Bruce,  the  latter 
of  whom  partly  demolished  its  castle.  It  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  Richard  II,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI  of  England. 
It  was  stormed  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  with  difiiculty 
saved  by  the  Covenanters.  It  was  lastly  taken  and  given  up  to 
pillage  and  massacre  by  Monk,  during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. So  great  was  the  amount  of  plunder,  that  each  of  his  soldiers 
is  said  to  have  received  £50  as  his  share.  According  to  tradition, 
the  indiscriminate  carnage  which  took  place  on  this  occasion  was 
continued  till  the  third  day,  when  a  child  was  found  sucking  the 
breast  of  its  murdered  mother. 


Perth,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Scotland,  forty-five 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  occupies  the  center  of  a  spacious  plain,  hav- 
ing two  beautiful  pieces  of  public  ground,  called  the  North  and 
South  Inches,  extending  on  each  side.  Its  present  population  is 
about  24,000.  On  account  of  its  importance  and  its  vicinity  to 
the  royal  palace  of  Scone,  it  was  long  the  metropolis  of  the  king- 
dom before  Edinburgh  obtained  that  distinction.  Here  too  the 
Parliaments  and  National  Assemblies  were  held,  and  many  of  the 
nobility  took  up  their  residence. 

The  oldest  public  building  is  St.  John's  Church,  the  precise  ori* 
gin  of  which  is  unknown.  The  demolition  of  ecclesiastical  archi« 
tecture  which  accompanied  the  Reformation,  commenced  in  this 
church,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  preached  by  John  Knox  against 
idolatry.  At  the  south  end  of  the  water-gate  stood  Oowrie  Houaej 
the  scene  of  the  mysterious  incident  in  Scottish  history,  called  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy.  Previous  to  the  Reformation,  Perth  contained 
an  immense  number  of  religious  houses.  In  one  of  these.  Black- 
friars  Monastery,  James  I  was  assassinated.     In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
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ward  I,  Perth  was  occupied  by  the  English,  but  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Robert  Bruce.  In  the  time  of  the  great  civil 
war  it  was  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  after  the  battle  of 
Tippennuir.  In  1715,  and  again  in  1746,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
rebel  Highland  army  who  there  proclaimed  the  Pretender  as  king. 


Two  and  a-half  miles  from  Perth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tay,  is  Scone  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  re- 
presents the  old  family  of  Stormont.  It  is  an  immense  modem 
building,  in  the  castellated  style,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Much  of  the  old  furniture  has 
been  preserved  in  the  modern  house.  Among  other  relics  are  a 
bed  used  by  James  YI,  and  another  of  a  flowered  crimson  velvet, 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Queen  Mary  when  imprisoned  in 
Loch  Leven  Castle.  The  gallery,  which  is  160  feet  long,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  hall  in  which  the  coronations  were  celebrated. 
Charles  II  was  crowned  in  the  old  edifice  in  1651,  and  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  George  in  1715.  The  situation  of  the  palace  is  highly 
picturesque,  and  the  view  from  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room 
is  most  splendid.  At  the  north  side  of  the  house  is  a  tufnuluSj 
termed  the  Moat  Hill,  said  to  have  been  composed  of  earth  from 
the  estates  of  the  different  proprietors  who  here  attended  on  the 
kings.  The  famous  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  monarchs  were 
crowned,  was  brought  from  Dunstaffnage  to  this  Abbey.  It  was 
removed  by  Edward  I  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  still  remains, 
forming  part  of  the  coronation  chair  of  the  British  monarchs.  The 
Abbey  of  Scone  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by 
a  mob  from  Dundee,  and  the  only  part  now  remaining  is  an  old 
aisle,  containing  a  magnificent  marble  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  first  Viscount  Stormont.  The  old  market-cross  of  Scone  still 
remains,  surrounded  by  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  have  been  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  the  ancient  village. 


St.  Andrews,  four  miles  from  Perth,  was  formerly  a  {dace  of 
great  importance,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  Scotland.  It 
is  entered  at  the  west  end  by  a  massive  antique  portal — ^preserved 
unimpaired — ^its  other  extremity  terminating  in  the  ruins  of  the 
cathedral,  church,  and  monastery.  The  city  abounds  in  curious 
antique  houses,  which  were  once  occupied  by  persons  of  rank,  both 
in  church  and  state,  and  it  has  an  air  of  seclusion  and  quiet,  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  its  colleges  and  memorials  of  antiquity, 
gives  it  an  appearance  not  unlike  some  of  the  cathedral  towns  of 
England.     The  origin  of  St.  Andrews  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but 
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it  is  justly  believed  to  have  been  at  a  very  early  period  the  seat  of 
a  religious  establishment.  It  was  originally  denominated  Muck- 
ross.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  it  became  the  residence  of  St.  Regulus,  who  was 
shipwrecked  here.  The  ruins  of  a  chapel  and  an  entire  tower, 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  Regulus,  or  St.  Rule,  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  cathedral.  On  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  king- 
doms, the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  St.  Andrews.  It  con- 
tains many  interesting  memorials  of  antiquity.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Regulus  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  oldest  relics  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  the  kindgom.  The  tower  is  a  square  prism  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  in  height,  the  side  of  the  base  being  twenty- 
four  feet.  A  winding  stair  leads  to  the  summit,  from  which  a  most 
delightful  view  is  obtained.  The  stone  of  which  this  building  is 
composed,  is  of  so  excellent  a  texture,  that  although  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  so  many  centuries,  it  still  remains 
quite  entire  and  unimpaired.  The  chapel  to  the  east  of  the  tower, 
which  was  the  principal  one,  still  remains ;  but  of  a  small  chapel 
to  the  west,  which  formerly  existed,  there  is  now  no  trace.  The 
cathedral  was  founded  in  the  year  1159,  by  Bishop  Arnold,  but 
it  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Bishop  Lamberton,  who  com- 
pleted it  in  1318.  This  magnificent  fabric,  the  work  of  several 
ages,  was  demolished  in  a  single  day  by  an  infuriated  mob,  excited 
by  a  sermon  of  John  Knox  againt  idolatry,  preached  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Andrews.  It  was  an  edifice  of  great  extent,  the 
length  being  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  breadth  sixty-five, 
and  the  transcept  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  eastern  gable, 
half  of  the  western,  part  of  the  south-side  wall,  and  of  the  transcept, 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  this  once  splendid  wall. 

Upon  a  rock  overlooking  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city,  are  the  remains 
of  the  castle.  This  fortress  was  founded  abont  the  year  1200,  by  Roger,  one  of  the 
bishops  of  St  Andrews,  and  was  repaired  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  by 
Bishop  Trail,  who  died  in  it  in  1401.  He  was  buried  near  the  high  altar  of  the  cathe- 
dral, wiUi  this  singular  epitaph: 

Hie  ftiit  ecclesiae  direeta  eolumna,  fenestra 
Lueida,  thuribulum  redolens,  eampana  sonora. 

James  HI  was  bom  in  the  castle.  It  was  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  who, 
after  the  cruel  execution  of  the  celebrated  reformer,  Georee  Wiehart,  in  front  of  it,  waa 
afraid  of  the  ftiry  of  the  people ;  and  his  knowledge  of  this,  loined  to  his  apprehension 
of  an  invasion  from  Englano,  induced  him  to  strengthen  the  fortifications,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  castle  impregnable.  In  this  forti^as  he  was  surprised  and  assas- 
sinated by  Norman  Ifcsley,  aided  by  fifteen  others.  Early  in  the  morning  of  May 
29,  1546,  they  seized  on  the  gate  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  left  open  for  the  work- 
men who  were  finishing  Uie  fortifications ;  and  having  placed  sentinds  at  the  door  of 
the  Cardinal's  apartment,  they  awakened  his  numerous  domestics  one  by  one,  and, 
turning  them  out  of  the  castle,  without  violence,  tumult,  or  injury  to  any  oth^  per- 
son, inflicted  on  Beaton  the  death  he  justly  merited.  The  conspirators  were  immer 
diately  besieged  in  this  castle  by  the  Regent,  Earl  of  Arran ;  and  although  their 
strength  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  they  resisted  his  afforts  for  fiva 
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msntlu,  o^ 
for  in  1B4', . 
ft  landnuFk  to  Durincn. 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews — the  oldest  establishment  of  tliat 
nature  in  Scotland — was  founded  in   1411  by  Bishop  Wardlaw, 

St.  Andrews  contains  eight  places  of  worship — the  parish  church, 
the  college  church,  an  episcopal,  free  church,  secession,  independ- 
ent, and  baptist  chapel,  and  a  new  chapel  in  connection  with  the 
established  church,  which  was  opened  in  August,  1840.  The 
parish  church  is  a  spacious  structure,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
feet  in  length  by  sixty-three  in  breadth,  and  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  two  thousand  fire  hundred  persons,  it  contains  a 
lofty  monument  of  white  marble,  erected  in  honor  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  who,  in  revenge  for  his  oppressive  conduct,  was  murdered 
by  some  of  the  exasperated  Covenanters.  On  this  momunent  is  a 
bas  relief  representing  the  tragical  scene  of  the  murder. 

AACHBISHOP  SHARPE,  HIS  MURDER,  &,c. 

Jahbb  Sharps,  a  Scotch 
prelate,  bom  of  a  good  fam- 
ily in  Banffshire,  1618,  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen,  and 
early  dietinguiiihed  himself 
as  an  able  opponent  againat 
the  CoveaaQtera.  He  was 
the  advocate  of  a  presbyleri- 
an  party  for  Scotland  beforo 
Cromwell,  and  acquitted 
himaelfof  his  duty  with  great 
dexterity,  and  when  Monk 
..,„,.„  „,    .      ,         was  commander  in  Scotland, 

4rchhAop  Bkarp^*  Jfon»««(,  SdxvlmrgK  hensedthelaletitiof  Sharpe 
hi  his  attempts  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical  affaira  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
soliciting  the  approbation  of  the  exiled  king  to  the  proposed  measure.  At 
the  restoration  he  became  a  convert  to  the  principles  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  was  made  ArchbiBhop  of  Sl  Andrews ;  but  this  elevation 
was  considered  as  a  shameful  dereliction  of  his  friends.  His  life  was 
attempted  in  1668,  by  a  fanatic  preacher ;  hut  in  1679,  nine  assassus 
proved  more  euccessflil,  and  he  was  murdered  on  Magaskmoor,  three 
miles  from  SL  Andrews.  He  was  then  in  bis  coach  with  his  daughter, 
but  neither  her  cries  nor  his  entreaties  availed,  and  he  fell,  pierceawilh 
twenty-two  wounds. 

The  following  account  'i»  from  a  "  History  of  the  Oovenaoters"  recently 
published : 

Among  the  nnineroai  Kgenla  of  th«  prcUtM  and  oouDcit,  dodo  were  more  opproiiT* 
and  crnri  thaa  William  Carmicb*el,  ■heiiff.depnto  of  Fife,  who  acted  under  the  tjt 
and  at  thg  inatigation  of  Sharp*.  For  aevcral  months  he  had  oarried  on  a  forioni  pu^ 
•eoDtion  in  that  conatj  againit  all  irhom  he  auapectsd  \o  be  faTorsble  to  Preah;t«rf. 
llany  of  the  berilan  were  intereommnned.  their  e*tat«a  forfeited,  and  their  wiret  and 
•hildren  tartar«d  b;  m«ana  of  baraing  malchei,  to  extort  from  them  a  diacoverj  of 
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tSie  plftceB  in  which  their  hnsbttidB  or  fatiien  Uy  ooneealed.  The  bratalil^  of  tins 
monster,  in  short,  was  eodi,  that  nine  of  those  heriton  resolTed  to  inflict  on  him  an  ex- 
emplary punishment,  as  a  warning  to  his  brethren  in  iniquity,  and  the  third  of  May 
was  fixed  upon  for  carrying  their  resolution  into  effect  Canniehael  had  devoted 
that  day  to  nunting,  bat  on  receiving  a  hint  tiiat  a  plot  was  forming  against  him,  ho 
hastily  abandoned  his  sport  and  returned  home.* 

The  party  having  searched  in  vain  for  Carmichael  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  were 
on  the  eve  of  separatinff,  when  a  boy  informed  them  that  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  at 
Geres,  and  woula  soon  be  at  Blebo-hole,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they  were  as- 
sembled. This  unexpected  information  struck  them  with  the  greatest  surprise,  and 
one  of  them,  exclaimmg,  "  It  seems  he  is  delivered  into  our  hands,**  proposed  to  take 
away  the  life  of  "  this  arch-enemy  and  fountain  of  all  their  woe.**  This  proposition 
was  opposed  by  Hackston  of  Rathillet  only,  who  insisted  that  a  matter  of  so  much 
imporUmce  to  both  church  and  state  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  greater  consideration. 
FindiDff  them,  however,  to  be  inflexible,  he  yielded  so  far  as  to  accompany  them,  but 
decidedly  refused  to  be  their  leader,  alleging  that  having  a  private  quarrel  with  the 

¥rimate,  he  could  not  in  conscience  take  an  active  part  in  their  present  proceedings, 
hey  accordingly  rode  forward  to  Magus-moor,  about  two  miles  from  St  Andrews, 
where  they  descried  the  Bishop's  coach.  One  of  the  party  casting  away  his  cloak, 
instantly  pursued,  and  overtaking  the  carriage,  cried,  "  J-uAm  be  Uiken  r  The  only 
answer  which  Sharpe  returned  was  a  vehement  and  reiterated  cry  to  the  postilion  to 
"  drivel"  In  vain  did  the  postilion  endeavor,  by  renewed  exertion,  to  obey  the  com- 
mand of  hts  master;  one  of  the  pursuers  outriding  the  coach,  cut  the  traces  and  dis- 
mounted the  servants,  leaving  the  primate  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies. 

The  whole  party  now  being  come  up,  Balfour,  of  Einlock,  ordered  Sharpe  to  eome 
out,  that  his  aaughter,  who  was  with  him  in  the  carriage,  might  receive  no  injury. 
Revising  to  oomply  with  this  order,  several  shots  were  nred  at  the  coach,  which,  not 
taking  effect,  Balfour  reiteratedhis  command.  Trembling  for  his  life,  the  bishop  ear^ 
nestly  begged  for  merey,  to  which  Balfour  replied,  "  I  take  God  to  witness,  whose 
cause  I  d^ire  to  own,  in  adhering  to  the  persecuted  gospel,  that  it  is  not  out  of  any 
hatred  to  yonr  person,  nor  from  any  prejudice  you  have  done  or  could  do  to  me,  that 
I  intend  to  take  your  life,  but  because  you  have  been,  and  still  continued  to  be,  an 
avowed  opposer  of  the  ffospel  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  a  murderer  of  his  saints, 
whose  blood  you  have  shed  like  water.**  Another  of  the  party  having  cried,  *'  Repent, 
Judas,  and  come  out,**  Sharpe  vehemently  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  save  my  life,  and 
I  will  save  yours.**  "  I  know,**  replied  the  leader,  "  it  is  not  in  your  power  either  to 
save  us  or  to  kill  us ;  I  again  ^declare  it  is  not  any  particular  quarrel  I  have  at  you 
which  thus  moves  me  to  this  attempt,  but  because  you  are  an  enemy  to  Christ  and  his 
interest,  and  have  rung  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  saints,  not  onlj^  after  Pentland, 
but  several  times  since,  and  particularly  for  your  perjury  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
James  Mitchell,  and  having  a  hand  in  the  death  of  James  Learmont,  and  your  per- 
fidious betraying  of  the  church  of  Scotland  :  these  crimes,  and  that  blood,  cry  with  a 
loud  voice  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  and  we  are  this  day  to  execute  it** 

As  a  last  resource  the  primate  offered  them  a  sum  of  money ;  but  he  was  answered 
with  the  words  of  Peter  to  Simon  the  sorcerer,  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,|*  and 
an  exhortation  to  prepare  for  judgment  and  eternity.  The  bishop  still  refusing  to 
eome  forth,  one  of  Uie  assassins  cried,  '*  Seeing  there  have  been  so  many  lives  unjustly 
taken  by  him,  for  which  there  is  nOt  the  least  shadow  of  repentance,  we  will  not  be 
innocent  if  any  more  be  taken  that  way.**  Finding  all  their  orders  to  him  to  leave 
the  carriage  to  be  ineffectual,  another  diot  was  fired ;  npon  which  the  primate  came 
out,  crying,  **  for  God*s  sake  to  save  his  life,  and  he  would  lay  down  nis  Kpiscopid 
function.**  But  all  his  entreaties  were  in  vain.  Refusing  to  make  any  other  preparer 
tion  for  death  but  the  repeated  cry  for  mercy,  the  assassins  fired  and  wounded  him  in 
several  plaees  of  his  body.    Believing  him  to  be  dead  they  were  preparing  to  retire* 

*  Th*  foUovriog  more  particular  ftatement  of  Carmichael's  emelties  is  co|rfed  f^om  the  orlsinal  MS. 
account  of  Sharpe's  death :— ^  Mr.  WilUam  Cannichell,  tome  tymes  merchant  baiizfe  in  Ear  havinf 
•pent  all  he  had  wt  harlots  and  riotous  liTlng,  gave  in  his  very  humble  petition  to  Bbbop  Sharp,  to  be 
made  sheriff-dept  of  fVlTe;  miboee  petition  was  accordingly  granted,  and  instructions  and  orders  given 
to  Mm,  to  suBuaond,  fyne.  imprison,  pundc,  sporle,  and  imlaw  for  absence,  &c. :  he  not  being  content 
wt  the  rigirous  extent  of  his  commission,  tlio  yt  he  should  ingratiat  himself  mor  in  the  Blabop^s  fiivon 
vn  any  oyrs  had  or  could  do ;  and  yrior.  he  not  only  fyned,  imprisoned,  po^ndit,  plundrrad,  &o.,  bat 
Ijkwayes  caused  fix  fired  matches  betwixt  senrants  finfrers  yt  tney  might  discover  qr  tber  mrs  were 
hyd ;  be  cimscd  beat  and  wound  seTerall  womca  end  children  and  servants^  and  do  many  oyr  insolfiifies 
qch  were  to  tidious  and  lamfnttMs  to  relait** 
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when  one  of  them  OTerhmring  hi*  dkagbl«r  wy,  "Oh  thers  li  life  in  him  y«t,"  Otvj 
returned  and  dispatched  him  vitb  their  swords.  They  theo  disarmed  the  Mrranta, 
■ad  carried  olT  their  arms,  together  vith  the  bishop's  papers.  Although  all  thii  toolc 
'  mid-day,  in  a  eoautry  fall  of  military,  yet  tbey  received  do  iDterroptioJk 


£j".i.'i' 


^  their  horaea,  they  deliberately  rode  off  to     , 
they  remained  till  the  evening  examining  the  bishop's  papers,  and  then  *■ 


ABERDecN  ranks  next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  point  of 
general  importance,  and  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  north  of 
Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  a  cluster  of  eminences  which  rise  along 
the  northern  hank  of  the  river  Dee,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
its  confluence  with  the  Gennan  Ocean.  It  is  127  miles  north 
from  Edinburgh,  and  115  south-east  by  east  from  Inverness. 
Population  71,973. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, it  was  of  note  in  the  reign  of  Gregory,  who  conferred  on  it 
some  privileges  about  the  year  893.  In  1004,  Malcolm  II  founded 
a  bishopric  at  a  place  called  Mortlich,  in  Banffshire,  in  memory  of 
a  signal  victory  which  he  there  gained  over  the  Danes ;  which 
bishopric  was  translated  to  Old  Aberdeen  by  David  I.  The  town 
lies  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  New  Town,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Don,  over  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  bridge,  of  a  single  arch, 
greatly  admired,  which  rests  on  a  rock  on  each  side.  This  arch, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  h  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  about  the  year 
1290,  is  sixty-seven  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty-four  and  a 
half  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  which  at  ebb  tide  is 
here  nineteen  feet  deep.     This  town,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
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one  long  street,  was  fonnerly  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  and  had  a 
large  cathedral,  commonly  called  St.  Machar's.  Two  very  antique 
and  lofty  spires  of  stone,  and  the  nave,  which  is  used  as  the 
church,  are  now  the  only  remains  of  it.  They  are  finely  orna- 
mented, and  are  in  a  state  of  complete  repair. 

King's  College,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  place,  is  a  large  and 
stately  fabric,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  It  was  founded 
in  1494,  by  William  Elphinstone,  bishop  of  this  place,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  James  III,  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal  in  that  of  James  lY,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  but  being 
taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  King,  it  was  denom- 
inated King's  College,  and  endowed  with  very  large  revenues. 

Aberdeen  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  burnt  and  destroyed  by 
the  English ;  but  being  afterwards  rebuilt  by  King  David  Bruce, 
who  resided  here  for  some  time,  and  where  he  erected  a  mint,  the 
whole  town  was  accordingly  called  the  New  Town  of  Aberdeen, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  old  one,  which  had  been  consumed.  It 
is  now  a  large  and  handsome  city,  having  many  spacious  streets, 
lined  on  each  side  by  elegant  houses,  built  of  granite  from  the 
neighboring  quarries.  In  the  middle  of  Castle-street  is  the  Cross, 
an  octagon  stone  building,  highly  ornamented  with  bas-relievos 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  from  James  I  to  James  VI,  with  a  Corin- 
thian column  in  the  center,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  imicom. 

On  the  north  side  of  Union-street,  are  situated  the  East  and 
West  Churches  surrounded  by  a  cemetery.  The  West  Church 
contains  a  fine  monument  in  white  marble,  to  the  memory  of  a 
lady,  executed  by  Bacon  at  an  expense  of  £1200 ;  a  curious  monu- 
mental plate  of  brass,  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Duncan 
Liddel,  and  a  stone  efiigy  of  Sir  Robert  Davidson,  provost  of 
Aberdeen,  who  fell  at  Harlaw,  in  1411.  The  East  Church  is  a 
modem  building,  in  the  Gothic  style ;  the  churches  are  separated 
by  Drum's  Aisle,  so  called  from  its  being  the  burial  place  of  the 
cuicient  family  of  that  name.  It  formed  the  transcept  of  the  original 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  fabric  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  only 
part  of  the  old  structure  is  the  central  tower,  in  which  hang  the 
bells.  The  original  date  of  the  great  bell  Laurence,  which  weighs 
40,000  pounds,  is  1362.  In  the  churchyard  are  buried  the  poet 
of  "  The  Minstrel,"  Principal  Campbell,  the  learned  Blackwell, 
and  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  well  known  author  of  the  work  on  the 
National  Debt. 

The  following  cuts  are  copied  from  a  work  recently  published  in 
London,  showing  the  superiority  of  blending  the  "  temporal  with 
the  spiritual,"  in  effecting  a  change  for  the  better.  In  1847,  there 
were  more  than  ten  thousand  adults  in  Aberdeen,  who  did  not  at- 
tend any  place  of  worship,  and  many  of  them  sunk  to  the  lowest 
point  of  social  degradation.     In  these  circumstances,  a  new  system 
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AUnon-ttreet,  Aberdttn. — Sat  Ytar'i  Mvt  Bkrou  (A«  CAapd  tMU  entttd. 


Albiim-ttreet,  Aberdeen, — Jfeie-Tmi'i  Eve  attbk  (A*  Chaptl  vxu  erected. 

of  aggressire  effort  was  tried.  The  idea  was  this,  "  an  oi^aniia- 
tion  of  means  which  would  blend  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual," 
and  do  full  justice  to  the  law  of  self-improvement.  The  project 
was  that  of  concentrated  or  localized  effort,  begiiming,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  a  few  destitute 
people  congregated  in  a  smallj'oom  in  a  wretched  house  in  one  of 
the  most  depraved  localities  in  the  city,  afterwards  enlarge  the 
operations,  step  by  step,  as  the  people  themselves  advanced  in  the 
progress  of  mora]  and  social  regeneration. 
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It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  erect  a  mission  chapel  in  the 
same  locality,  which  on  being  completed,  became  known  through- 
out the  city  as  "  the  Albion-street  Ragged  Kirk."  The  site  of 
this  church  had  long  been  occupied  as  a  penny  theater,  a  penny 
being  charged  for  admission.  Thirty  persons  attended  the  first 
evening  the  new  church  was  opened.  They  were  literally  of  the 
poor,  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind.  Sunday-schools  and 
week-day  meetings  for  temperance  and  other  benevolent  purposes 
were  likewise  held  in  the  building.  Next  Sunday  sixty  persons 
were  in  attendance,  and  very  soon  the  church  was  filled.  As  the 
people  improved,  the  chapel  was  improved.  Thus  instituted,  the 
second  step  in  the  progress  of  the  scheme  was  taken,  namely,  the 
formation  of  a  self-supporting  Tract  and  Bible  Society.  A  Sun- 
day-school was  next  formed,  which  soon  became  a  prosperous 
branch  of  the  mission.  A  prayer-meeting  was  opened  on  Mon- 
day evenings,  a  visiting  committee  was  appointed  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  sick  and  invite  the  non-church  going  population 
in  the  district  to  attend  the  meetings.  On  Friday  evenings,  sacred 
music  was  taught.  A  library  was  formed,  and  distinguished  lec- 
turers on  moral  philosophy  and  physical  science  were  employed. 
The  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  "  Penny  Bank,"  to  afford 
the  opportunity  to  treasure  up  small  savings.  The  last,  and  not  the 
least  important  step,  was  the  erection  of  a  school  for  the  children 
of  the  reclaimed.  By  the  means  mentioned,  a  great  change  has 
been  effected  in  an  ignorant  and  depraved  community.  The 
'^  Ragged  Kirk  and  School "  has  been  the  means  of  raising  human 
beings  from  filth,  misery,  and  brutaUty,  to  stations  of  honor,  hap- 
piness, and  respectability. 


INVERNESS :  BATTLE  OF  CULLODEN,  &c. 

Inverness,  a  town  of  upwards  of  12,000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness,  at  the  spot  where  the  basins  of  the 
Moray  and  Beauly  Firths  and  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  meet  one 
another.  It  is  generally  considered  the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  and 
contains  a  number  of  well-built  streets  and  elegant  houses.  At  the 
door  of  the  Town-Hall  is  a  strange  blue  lozenge-shaped  stone, 
called  Clach-na-Cudden,  or  "  stone  of  the  tubs,"  from  having  served 
as  a  resting-place  on  which  the  women,  in  passing  from  the  river, 
used  to  set  down  the  deep  tubs  in  which  they  carried  water.  It 
is  reckoned  the  palladium  of  the  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
carefully  preserved  after  the  town  had  been  burned  by  Donald  of 
the  Isles,  in  1410. 
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Inyemess  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  exact  date  of  its 
origin  is  unknown.  On  an  eminence  to  the  south-east  of  the  town 
stood  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  Duncan  was 
murdered  by  Macbeth.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Macbeth  had 
possession  of  this  castle,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  son  of  the  murdered  king,  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  erected  a 
new  one  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  town  on  the  south. 
This  latter  edifice  continued  for  several  centuries  to  be  a  royal  for- 
tress. It  was  repaired  by  James  I,  in  whose  reign  a  Parliament 
was  held  within  its  walls,  to  which  all  the  northern  barons  and 
chiefs  were  summoned,  three  of  whom  were  executed  here  for  trea- 
son. In  1562,  Queen  Mary  paid  a  visit  to  Inverness,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly.  Being  re- 
fused admission  into  the  castle  by  the  governor,  who  held  it  for 
the  fkirl,  she  took  up  her  residence  in  a  house,  part  of  which  is  still 
in  existence.  The  castle  was  shortly  after  taken  by  her  attendants 
and  the  governor  hanged.  During  the  civil  wars,  this  castle  was 
repeatedly  taken  by  Montrose  and  his  opponents.  In  1715,  it  was 
converted  into  barracks  for  the  Hanoverian  soldiers,  and  in  1746,  it 
was  blown  up  by  the  troops  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  it  now  remains. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Inverness,  is  Culloden  Moor,  the  scene 
of  the  final  defeat  of  the  Highland  army  under  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  which  lies  about  five  miles  south-east  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
vast  and  desolate  tract  of  table  land,  traversed  longitudinally  by  a 
carriage  road,  on  the  side  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  green 
trenches  marking  the  spot  where  the  heat  of  the  battle  took  place, 
and  numbers  of  the  slain  were  interred. 

The  level  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  it  peculiarly  unfit  for 
the  movements  of  the  Highland  army,  against  cavalry  and  artillery. 
According  to  the  general  accounts,  about  1,200  men  fell  in  this  en- 
gagement.    The  number  killed  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal. 

The  following  is  from  the  "  British  Encyclopaedia :" 

Cnlloden  is  a  large  plain  in  InTemese-shire,  on  which  was  fought  the  last  battle  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Hanover,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1746,  when  the  hopes 
of  the  former  were  forever  extinguished.  The  spot  on  which  the  heat  of  the  battle 
took  place  is  marked  by  a  number  of  green  mounds,  beneath  which  the  slain  lie  buried. 
The  whole  has  a  desolate  appearance,  and  many  separate  graves  are  to  be  seen  be> 
tween  the  moor  and  the  town  of  Inverness. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1746,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  commenced  his  march 
from  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  passed  the  river  Spev,  without 
any  opposition  being  offered  by  the  insurgents.  The  Duke  then  proceeaed  to  Nairn, 
where  ne  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  as  far  as  Culloden,  which 
lay  about  nine  miles  from  the  royal  army,  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  battle. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  ^ng's  troops  began  their  march  mm.  Nairn,  forming 
into  five  lines  of  three  battalions  each,  headed  by  Major-General  Husk  on  the  left. 
Lord  Semple  on  the  right,  «nd  Brigadier  Mordant  in  the  center,  flanked  by  the  horse 
soldiers  under  Generals  Bland  and  Hawley,  who  at  the  same  time  covered  the  cannon 
on  the  rieht  and  left  They  marched  in  this  order  about  eight  miles,  when  a  body  of 
Highlanders,  having  advanced  a  little  a-head,  discovered  we  van  of  Prince  Charles' 
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arm;  moriiie  towardi  them.  The  Duke  immediftUly  ordered  hU  tro«p«  to  form  in 
order  of  battle.  The  battalJooB  of  tbe  Kcond  line  defiled  to  the  left  of  thou  irhich 
formed  the  yaa ;  at  the  head  of  the  tine  and  in  the  center,  the  Earl  of  Albermarle  com- 
manded ;  the  right  wing  vas  commanded  by  Uajor-Gcneral  Bland  ;  and  on  the  left, 
tiirae  squadrons  were  commanded  by  Lord  Antrum. 


Batlle^ound  of  Vullodeii  Moor. 

Prinee  Charles  formed  the  front  of  his  army  into  thirteen  divisions,  being  so  many 
elans  nnder  their  respective  chiefs,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  placed  before  their 
center,  and  the  same  number  on  each  winR;.  The  center  wu  commanded  by  Lord 
John  Drummond,  the  right  win^  by  Lord  George  Murray,  and  the  left  by  the  Duke 
of  Perth ;  to  support  the  front  line,  and  coTered  in  the  rear  by  some  stone  walls,  was 
arranged  Fiti-Jaraes'  horse  and  four  companies  of  French  Picquets.  on  the  left  one 
body  of  horse,  which  consisted  of  young  Italians,  some  huizars,  the  Perthshire  squa- 
dron, and  five  companies  of  Lord  Drummond's  foot  soldiers.  In  the  rear  was  a  line 
of  reserve,  consisting  of  three  columns,  the  first  on  the  left  was  commanded  by  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  the  center  column  by  Lord  Levis  Gordon,  and  the  third  to  the  rieht  by 
Roy  Stuart  Directly  in  the  rear  were  stationed  the  regiments  of  Perth  and  Ogilvie  a* 
the  final  reaerTe. 

In  this  order  the  insurgents  commenced  firing  on  the  Duke's  army,  which  was  re- 
turned with  great  steadiness,  bo  that  the  troops  of  the  Prince  were  thrown  into  great 
disorder.  They  immediately  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  kind's  army,  where  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  commanded  in  person.  This  waa  only  a  feint  to  draw  ont  the 
king's  troope,  and  finding  it  not  succeed  they  turned  their  whole  force  to  the  left, 
where  they  attempted  to  flank  the  king's  front  Unca,  but  Qeneral  Wolfe's  regiment  en- 
tirely defeated  their  design. 

General  Hawley  with  some  Highlanders  had  opened  a  passa|^  through  some  atone 
walls  to  the  right,  for  the  horse  which  advanced  on  that  side,  while  the  king's  right 
wing  wheeled  off  upon  their  left,  and,  dispersing  their  body  of  reserve,  met  in  the 
center  of  the  front  line.  'The  Hishlanden,  being  repnlsed  in  the  front,  and  great 
Domben  cut  off,  fell  into  universal  confusion.  The  hone  on  the  rear  mside  a  dread- 
ful carnage,  the  foot  moved  on  in  due  order,  but  Kingston's  horse,  from  the  reaerve, 
galloped  up,  and,  falling  on  the  fugitivee,  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  Three 
thousBod  1^  Charles  Stuart's  troops  were  slain  on  the  field  and  in  the  pnrsait,  and 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  taken  prisoners;  so  that  in  less  than  thirty  miur 
otes  the  whole  army  waa  entirely  destroyed.  The  Prince  immediately  forded  the  river 
Nesae,  and  with  a  few  adherents  traTelled  as  far  as  Aird  ;  Ibere  he  dismiiaed  tbe  whole 
of  his  followers,  and  wandered  about  a  solitary  fugitive  among  the  n 
Seotland  for  more  Qiaii  four  monthi. 
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WI-jii  the  Dews  of  thii  battle  arrired  in  England,  the  vhole  mtion  ■e«nied  trui»- 
j-orted  with  joy  ;  both  Houaaa  of  Parlisment  voted  an  addrca*  to  Ihe  ting,  and  ex- 
tolled the  Duke  as  h  hero  and  deliverer ;  they  also  decreed  that  public  tboiita  should 
be  returned  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  CommooB  added  £i&.OUU  per  anaum 
to  bis  former  income. 

The  numbers  ot  both  annies  have  been  Tarionely  eslimated  ;  the  Icing's  troops  ar< 
believed  lo  have  exceeded  B.OOO,  while  Prince  Charles'  only  amounted  to  7,00a  Th« 
exact  number  whieb  was  killed  of  the  king's  army  was  never  correctly  known. 

The  victory  at  Ciilioden  finally  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the 
honse  of  Stuart,  and  secured  the  liberties  of  Britain ;  but  the  crael- 
ties  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  his  helpless  foes  have 
stamped  his  memory  with  indelible  infamy ;  and  there  are  few  who 
will  not  join  iu  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  concluding  stanza 
of  Bums'  pathetic  song  on  the  battle  of  Culloden  : 

"  Drammosie  rnoir,  Drummosie  muir. 
A  waefu'  day  it  wan  lo  me, 
For  there  1  lost  my  father  dear, 
Uy  father  dear  and  brethren  thre« 


Their  winding-abeet  the  blnidy  clay. 
Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  eei 


Kow  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  Dote, 
A  bluidy  man  I  trow  tboa  be. 

For  monie  a  heart  thou  hast  made  aair. 
Hiat  ne'er  did  wrangtotbiDeorthee." 


Richard  Camebon  was  the  found- 
er of  a  sect  in  Scotland,  called  Came- 
ronians,  who  for  a  long  time  held 
their  religious  meetings  in  the  fields. 
He  was,  in  some  respects,  different 
from  the  Presbyterians,  but  like  them, 
boldly  protested  against  Prelatical 
power.  He  was  quite  an  eloquent 
man,  and  traversed  the  west  of  Scot- 
land with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  He  refused  to 
accept  the  indulgence  to  tender  con- 
Cant.^'.  <?ra«a  Sciences,  granted  by  King  Charles  H, 

thinking  such  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  king's  supremacy,  to  whom  he  owed  no  allegiance  on  ac- 
count of  his  perfidy  and  covenant-breaking  both  towards  God  and 
man,  to  be  wrong. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1680,  Richard  Cameron,  his  brother,  and  about 
sixty  Covenanters,  when  at  Airsmoss,  in  the  parish  of  Auchinieck, 
were  stu-prised  by  Graham,  of  Claverhouse.  Perceiving  the  approach 
of  their  enemies,  CMneron,  after  engaging  in  prayer,  encouraged  the 
little  band  to  stand  on  their  defense.  They  fought  bravely,  but 
were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  nine  of  the  party  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  among  whom  was  Cameron  and  his  brother.    Cameron's 
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head  and  hands  were  cut  off  and  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  be  placed 
on  some  elevated  place,  according  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the 
council.  The  remains  of  the  Camerons  and  the  others  were  buried 
where  they  fell,  and  a  rude  stone  was  erected  over  their  graves  by 
the  Covenanters.  In  1832,  a  sermon  was  preached  at  Cameron's 
grave,  in  aid  of  a  subscription  to  erect  a  monument,  when  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, Catholic,  and  Cameronian,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian, 
without  reference  to  sect  or  party,  forming  on  the  wild  and  lonely 
moor,  perhaps  as  strange  but  impressive  a  scene  as  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  annexed  engraving  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  monument  shortly  after  erected.  The  large 
flat  stone  formerly  erected  being  laid  horizontally  over  the  base  of 
the  new  monument. 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  beautiful  tributary  lines  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  fell  at  Airsmoss,  was  written  by  James  Hislop, 
a  native  of  the  district  where  the  skirmish  took  place  : 

CAMERONIAN   DREAM, 

In  a  dream  of  the  night  I  was  wafted  away 
To  the  moorland  of  mist  where  the  martyrs  lay ; 
Where  Cameron's  sword  and  his  Bible  are  seen, 
Engraved  on  the  stane  where  the  heather  grows  green. 

Twas  a  dream  of  those  ages  of  darkness  and  blood, 
When  the  minister's  hame  was  the  mountain  and  wood ; 
m  When  in  Well  wood's  dark  moorlands  the  standard  of  Zion, 

All  bloody  and  torn,  'mang  the  heather  was  lying. 


Twas  the  few  faithfdl  ones  who,  with  Cameron,  were  lying 
Concealed  'mang  the  mist,  where  the  heath-fowl  was  crying ; 
For  the  horsemen  of  Earli^all  around  them  were  hoverins, 
And  their  bridle-reins  rung  through  the  thin  misty  oovermg. 

Their  faces  grew  pale,  and  their  swords  were  unsheathed, 
Bat  the  vengeance  that  darkened  their  brows  was  unbreathed ; 
With  eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  in  meek  resignation, 
They  sung  their  last  song  to  the  God  of  Salvation, 


The  muskets  were  flashing,  the  blue  swords  were  gleaming, 
The  helmets  were  cleft,  and  the  red  blood  was  streaming, 
The  heavens  erew  dark,  and  the  thunder  was  rolling, 
When  in  Wellwood's  dark  moorlands  the  mighty  were  falling  I 


On  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  the  chariot  is  gliding. 
Through  the  paths  of  the  thunder  the  horsemen  are  riding. 
Glide  swiftly,  bright  spirits,  the  prize  is  before  ye, 
A  crown  never-fading,  a  kingdom  of  glory ! 
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James  Macpherson,  celebrated  as  the  translator  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  was  born  at  Kingussie,  a  village  in  Inverness^shire,  north 
of  Perth,  in  1 738.  He  first  claimed  general  notice  in  1762,  by  the 
publication  of  some  poems,  attributed  to  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal, 
which,  though  beautiful  and  deservedly  admired,  soon  excited  a 
violent  controversy  about  their  authenticity.  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
forcible  arguments,  attacked  them,  and  when  censured  in  an  angry 
and  menacing  letter  by  Macpherson,  he  returned  that  celebrated 
reply  preserved  by  Boswell.  The  poems,  however,  were  ably  de- 
fended by  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  though  for  some  time  it  appear- 
ed rather  a  national  question,  in  favor  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Whitaker, 
among  the  English  writers,  has  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  their 
authenticity.  In  1773,  Macpherson  published  a  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  in  heroic  prose,  which  is  no  longer  held  in  esteem. 

In  1775  he  supported  the  measures  of  Lord  North,  by  his  "  Rights 
of  Great  Britain  over  her  Colonies  asserted,"  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  ministers  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1780,  and 
the  lucrative  office  of  agent  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 

Mr.  Macpherson  died  February  17,  1 796,  at  his  seat  in  Belleville, 
on  the  river  Spey,  some  thirty  miles  or  more  south  of  Inverness. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster-Abbey. 

Ossian,  the  son  of  Pingal,  was  a  Scotch  bard,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  accompanied  his  father  in  his  wars,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  long  life  became  blind.  The  poems  that  go 
by  his  name  are  marked  by  a  simple  and  sublime  wildness,  and  are 
the  most  poetic  compositions  in  the  English  language.  They  are 
represented  as  having  been  translated  from  the  Oaelic  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson, who  died  in  1796.  Much  controversy  has  existed  about 
the  authorship  of  these  poems,  which  is  not  yet  decided  ;  it  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  their  chief  merit  belongs  to  Macpherson. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  one  of  Ossian's  poems,  entitled 
"  Carthon :» 

A  tele  of  the  timet  of  old  I    Hie  deeds  of  dayi  of  other  yean ! 

The  xaurmar  of  thy  streftms,  O  Lora  i  brings  bnck  the  memory  of  the  psst  The  sooad  of 
thy  woods,  QarmallAr,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Dost  thou  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with  its 
head  of  heath  1  Three  aged  pines  bend  from  its  face ;  freen  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its  fiMt ; 
there  the  flower  of  the  mountain  grows,  and  shakes  its  white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  ttiistle 
Is  there  alone,  sheddint;  its  aged  beard.  Two  stones  half  sunk  in  the  gnmnd,  show  their  hesds 
of  moss.  The  deer  ot  the  mountain  avoids  the  plaee,  for  he  beholds  a  dim  (^ott  standing 
there.    The  mighty  lie,  O  Malvina  I  in  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock. 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  I  the  deedji  of  days  of  oilier  yean ! 

•  «.  •  •  •  •  •• 

I  have  seen  Ihe  walls  of  Balclutba,  but  Ibey  were  desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded  in  the 
halls :  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed 
from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  Uiistle  shook,  there,  its  lonely  head ;  the  mocs 
whistled  to  the  whid.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows,  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved 
round  ita  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Monia,  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers. 
Raise  the  song  of  mourning,  O  bards  I  over  the  land  of  strangers.  They  have  but  fallen  be- 
fore us ;  for,  one  day,  we  must  fall.  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  da^s  f 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  to  wen  to^ay ;  yet  a  fow  years^  and  the  blast  of  the  deaert  cornea;  it 


hiU.    w 


tj  MUt.  ma  whliUei  muid  tliT  bdf-woni  (lileliL    And  let  flia  bUlt  of  llM 

jng  of  bardfl.  RMima  thfl  ■dda  ;  aend  roDnd  cbe*hniL;  Irtjo^  be  beard  In  tnj 
,liaiaf  beiTtB.ltuJtrUll  Ifthon  ihallfail,  Ifaou  mljbtT  Iljht I  If  Ol;  bright- 
n,  like  Fisgid  i  oar  bms  abill  niTlTa  thj  bouni  I 


O  tbsa  thit  rollan  nbOTs.  rmod  •«  d>a  ibkM  of  mj  ftithen  ■  Whrux  m 
Ml  I  tb}  enrtttOBg  Ugbt  1  Hum  nman  foTtli.  In  thy  lof^il  beaoty ;  the  ttan 
iDdw  ikT:  IhemDoo,  coM  and  pat«  iliiki  In  tfas  i>»tfm  wits.  But  iboc 
■hmai  who  «a  be  m  eenpiDlDii  of  tl^  eooreel  The  mki  of  Iho  mimiiBJD  Wl 
thsDiKlTei  decn  with  Jtiim ;  the  ocaui  ■hiinkl  and  grona  inio ;  Ibe  moon 
. ...^ *, 1 rejoicing  (n  ■■-  '■-'-■■ '  ■■■ 


bearen ;  bu  thga  at  tare 
Id  li  dark  wM  U 


T.  ftoi 


I ;  *ben  tliun; 


, _..  ,     heiber  Ihj  jrflowhiir  Dokiod  Ibe  cutern  eloudt. or  IhoB 

faiTo  In  end.  Tbou  ibalt  ileep  Id  thj  clooda,  careleu  of  ihe  lolce  of  the  morning.  Enlt 
tben,  Oiun:  Inlba  atTenglb  of  tbjrroutb  I  Ania  dark  and  unlorelTi  itli  tike  Ibe  KlImoMr- 
ing  light  of  tb(  moon,  when  ll  ihinei  through  broktn  clauda.  aod  tbe  ulM  la  on  tha  biila ;  the 
biHi  of  Donli  >4  OD  Uw  plala,  ■>»  tnveln  ibrinki  Is  the  mldn  of  bia  joonicT. 


FoRKES  is  a.  place  of  con- 
'.':,  siderable  antiquity,  twelve 
"  ''"5  miles  west  from  Elgin  and 
I  two   hundred   and   twelve 
I  north   of   Edinburgh,  and 
;i  contains  about  4,000  inha- 
^  bitants.     At  the  eastern  ex- 
I  tremity  of  this  town  stands 
J,  a  remarkable  stone  obelisk, 
^^^**i'>;;^  which  is  supposed  to  hare 
^V^?  J  e^-*^  been  erected  to  commemo- 
t.v."-.'.*.*     "■'"rate  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
H  tween  Malcolm  II  of  Scot- 
I  land,  and  Sweno,  a  Danish 
-    --■.     -__— V      rnS  iw^^^r-     I'  consists  of  an 
r*  itST^flSBSISQ^fl  immense  pillar  of  gre  y  stone 
StKTio't  Stone,  Fomt.  more  than  twenty  feet  in 

he%ht.  It  is  slightly  tapered  upwards,  and  the  figures  on  its  sur- 
face are  singularly  distinct  when  we  take  into  account  the  time  that 
it  has  been  erected.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  the  circum- 
stances of  a  battle,  and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  we  give  a  view  of  this  column  with  a  person  be- 
side it,  which  gives  an  accnrate  notion  of  its  height  and  size. 

Shakspeare  has  immortalized  Forres  and  its  environs,  by  making 
it  the  scene  of  the  principal  events  in  his  tr^edy  of  Macbeth ;  and 
on  the  extensive  heath,  called  the  Hard  Moor,  which  surrounds  it, 
the  spot  is  still  shown  where  he  is  said  to  have  met  the  weired 
sisters  who  so  long  deceived  him  with  their  delusive  promises. 
This  heath  is  "  blasted"  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  being 
one  of  the  most  sterile  and  desolate  tracts  of  land  in  Scotland. 
At  the  western  side  of  the  town  stands  the  castle,  or  rather  the 
56 
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site  on  which  the  castle  once  stood,  an  object  of  mnch  local  interest ; 
for  here  Duffus,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Scotland,  was  killed 
by  the  governor  of  the  castle  while  on  a  visit,  with  circumstances 
very  similar  to  those  which  are  depicted  by  Shakspeare  in  the  mur- 
der of  Duncan  by  Macbeth. 


Valleif  of  Oltneoe,  ArggltAirt. 

The  Valley  or  Glencoe,  in  the  dbtrict  of  Appen,  Argyleshire, 
in  (he  west  of  Scotland,  is  celebrated  for  the  wild  grandeur  of  its 
scenery  and  its  historical  recollections.  In  the  valley  is  a  small 
lake  from  which  issues  the  wild  stream  of  Cona,  celebrated  by 
Ossian,  who  is  said  to  hare  been  bom  on  its  banks.  The  well 
known  massacre  of  Olencoe,  which  casts  a  stain  on  the  character 
of  King  William  III  and  his  ministers,  took  place  at  the  north-west 
end  of  the  rale. 

Id  Ibe  tut  IM.  u  Om  lllrtlmdcn,  irho  w«a  fondlr  utachod  to  the  Stsut  funllT.  hid  sot  utiny 
nbmltHd  lo  tfas  antliortl}  at  WiHUm.  the  Eul  of  ftn-iUlrians  undsruolc  to  bring  tbgm  mw.  b;  m- 
Irllniilng  inmi  of  moDPT  imoDi  UielrcUah;  nd  £13.000  wan  nmlacd  fron  Englud  for  lUi  porpoo. 
Tfae  cluu  bdnji  Infarniad  a[  ItaW  mnlttiuin,  •upocied  lluil  Um  Eui'i  drilgn  ww  u  ■ppnipriatB  to 
hiniKirihE  bnt  purl  of  Ibe  moiwj^  •ndwhenbe  bciu  to  tr*il  wtlh  ttacD.  made  «c&exmn|nl 
itnmit.  Ibat  tas  fouad  Mi  tchnae  Inpmctlcable.  He  mtn,  ihgrafore.  oMIgad  to  nfaod  Ibe  nioi  b« 
nceiTRl ;  ud  he  mol'od  lo  wrenk  hli  Tengcuea  wUb  Ibe  Rnt  oppoitnal^  on  UnM  who  had  fnin- 
■vd  bit  iDlrntlon.  Ha  who  ehlHIr  thwarted  U*  DegotlattOB.  wm  Miedanuld  of  Ghauoa.  whnas  of^oal. 
dna  roH  from  a  prirale  elnniiiuliBea.  whkeh  naght  to  ha>*  bad  do  affect  opoB  i  tnatf  Ifaac  rrjrtad 
ihe  public  weal,  Kucdonald  had  slandered  the  lawl*  of  Sradalbaae  dnifag  Ita*  aouaa  of  boadhOM ; 
and  Ihla  boMchuui  luMed  Bpo*  betag  tadannllM  for  hli  k»H*,  from  Ibg  olben/  ihan  of  the  wamcf 
which  he  wai«nplaj*dtsdut)U»l*.  Tta HlthlandernBt aaly  ratMaad  to aeqnleaecta ihaaa  tenna. ha^ 
bThl>lnlliieno»aann(thi>c1ao>.da<ealed  (he  whale  Khane;  ud  ttw  Earl,  In  retaiBa.  deroUxl  Uia  to 
deuractlan.  Klag  WtlUasi  lud,  1^  proelanaltoB.  rfhrad  aa  ladeainl^  to  all  thoaa  who  had  bMB  l> 
anaiagatiulhiin.pra'ldedtbrT  woDMaubmiLaiid  takelbeoalhabjaoartaiidaT!  andlUawia  pn. 
kmnd  tathaOote  of  thaTear  IIIBI.  wltkadeanDciatlon  nf  mllllarj  i  rrniillnii  agalnar  thnar  irhii  itimild 
hold  oDl  after  the  end  of  December.    Kicdcaald.  lodmblated  hf  Ola  declaratton,  repaired  on  Ibe  Tory 


itedb*  thU 
imedlatelT  for  ^Dnrarj.  tha 


light  be  taadered  hi  bin  bj  Cetone 
■ha  pawsr  of  a  cItU  marUlnle.  hi 
'--loTera—  •'■- -■ ' 
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tfdanBon  of  Us  AHmtetnent  at  Fort  WDMun,  was  pfreyaOed  upon  to  odmlBlaler  Ihe  oatlia  to  Um 
mnd  bU  adherenta.  Then  they  retured  to  their  own  habitationa,  in  the  ralley  of  Glencoe,  in  full  confl* 
ildenee  of  being  protected  bj  Hie  Goverement.  to  which  they  had  ao  aolemnly  aubmitted.  Brodalbaao 
had  nepreaente^  Maodonald  at  Court  aa  an  incorrigible  rebel,  aa  a  ruffian  inured  to  bloodahed  and  ra< 
l^ne,  who  would  nerer  be  obedient  to  the  laws  or  hia  country,  nor  Ure  peaceably  under  any  aorereigB. 
He  obaerred,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  proclamation,  and  propoaed  that  me  Goremment  ahould 
aacrifiee  him  to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  in  extirpating  him,  with  hit  family  and  dependents,  by  mili- 
tary eacecntion.  Hia  advice  wm  aupported  by  the  auggeationa  of  the  other  Scottish  ministers ;  and 
the  King  whoae  chief  virtue  wm  not  numanity,  signed  a  warrant  for  tbo  destruction  of  those  unhappy 
people--ttioogh  it  doea  not  appear  tiluit  he  knew  of  Macdonald'a  submiaaion: 

An  order  for  this  barbarous  execution,  signed  and  countersigned  by  ida  Majesty's  own  hand,  being 
tranemitted  to  the  Maater  of  Stair,  aecretary  for  Scotland,  this  minister  font  perticalar  dlrectlona  to 
LivingstiHio,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  that  kingdom,  to  put  die  inhabitants  of  Glencoe  to  tho 
sword,  charging  him  to  take  no  priaooers,  that  the  scene  might  be  more  terrible.  In  the  month  of 
February,  Caswn  Campbell,  of  Gienlyon,  br  Tirtue  of  an  order  firom  Major  Duncanaon,  marched  into 
the  ralley  of  Glencoe,  with  a  company  of  soldiers  be]  mging  to  Argyle's  regiment,  on  pretense  of  levy- 
ing the  arrears  of  the  land-tax  and  hearth-money.  When  Macdonald  demanded  wbetoer  they  came  aa 
friends  or  enemiea,  he  answered,  as  firiends ;  and  promised,  upon  his  honor,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
peofrie  ahould  sustain  the  least  iinjury.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  he  and  Ids  men  were  re- 
ceived with  the  moat  cordial  hospitality,  and  lived  fifteen  davs  with  ttie  men  in  the  valley,  in  all  the  ^• 
pearance  of  tiie  moat  unreaerved  friendahip.  At  length  ue  fatal  day  approached.  Macdonald  and 
Campbell  having  pasaed  the  day  together,  parted  about  seven  in  the  evening,  with  mutual  professions 
of  tbs  warmest  slTection.  The  younger  Macdonald,  perceiving  the  guards  doubled,  began  to  auapect 
some  treaehery,  and  communicated  ma  suspicions  to  nia  brother :  but  neither  he  nor  the  Either  would 
harbor  the  least  doubt  of  Campbell's  sincerity.  Nevertheless,  the  two  young  men  went  forth  privately, 
to  make  further  observations.  They  overheard  tlie  common  soldiers  say,  they  liked  not  the  work ;  Uiat 
tiiough  they  would  have  willinglv  fought  the  Macdonalds  of  &e  glen  fairly  in  the  fields,  they  held  it  base 
to  murder  them  in  cool  blood ;  but  that  their  oiBcers  were  answerable  for  the  treachery.  When  the 
youths  hasted  back  to  apprise  tfieir  father  of  the  Unpending  danger,  tiiey  aaw  the  house  already  sur- 
rounded; they  heard  the  diacharge  of  muskets,  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children ;  and,  being  deati- 
tute  of  arms,  secured  their  own  lives  by  immediate  flight  The  savage  ministers  of  vengeance  had  en- 
tered the  old  man's  chamber,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  He  fell  down  dead  in  me  arma  of  his 
wife,  who  died  the  next  day,  distracted  by  the  horror  of  her  husband's  fate.  The  Laird  of  Aochintrinc- 
ken,  Macdonald'a  gueat,  who  had  tiiree  montha  before  thia  period  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  at 
this  very  time  had  a  protection  in  his  pocket;  was  put  to  death  without  question.  A  boy  of  eight  years, 
who  fell  at  CnmpbelPs  feet,  imploring  mercy,  and  offering  to  serve  hun  for  life,  was  stabbed  to  Uie 
heart  by  one  Drummond,  a  subaltern  officer.  Tfalrty-eidit  persons  suffered  in  Uiis  manner,  tiie  greater 
part  of  whom  were  surprised  in  their  beds,  and  hurried  into  eternity  before  tiiOT  had  time  to  iny>loro 
the  Divine  Mercy.  The  design  waa  to  butcher  all  the  malea  under  seven^  that  lived  in  ttie  valley,  the 
number  of  whom  amounted  to  two  hundred ;  but  some  of  the  detachments  did  not  arrive  soon  enough 
to  secure  the  passes,  so  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  escaped. 

CampbeU,  having  perpetrated  this  brutal  massacie,  ordered  all  the  houaea  to  be  burnt,  made  a  prey 
of  all  tne  cattle  and  efSeds  that  were  found  in  the  valley,  and  left  the  helpleta  women  and  children, 
whoae  fathers  and  husbanda  he  had  murdred,  naked  and  forlorn,  without  covering,  food,  or  shelter, 
in  the  midst  of  the  snow  tiiat  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  at  the  distance  of  six  long  miles 
from  any  inhabited  placa  Distracted  with  grief  and  horror,  surrounded  with  the  ahades  of  ai^t, 
afalvering  with  cold,  and  appalled  with  tibe  ^)prehensbn  of  immediate  death  from  the  awords  of  those 
who  had  aacrificed  tiieir  friends  and  kinamen,  they  could  not  endure  such  a  complication  of  cwlamitiea, 
but  generally  periabad  in  the  waata  before  they  oould  reoeive  the  least  comfort  or  assistance. 


GREENOCK. 

Greenock  is  situated  twenty-two  miles  west  from  Glasgow,  and 
has  a  population  of  upwards  of  thirty-six  thousand.  It  is  finely 
situated  for  commerce  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
in  a  vicinity  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  Gbreenock  is 
indebted  for  its  present  commercial  importance  to  the  trade  which 
was  opened  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Scotland  with  the 
United  States  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  admirably  ma- 
naged factory  of  the  Shawswater  Cotton  Spinning  Company  in 
this  place,  is  the  largest  water-wheel  in  Britain,  measuring  seventy 
feet  in  diameter.  Its  majestic  revolutions  are  fitted  to  impress  the 
spectator  with  feelings  of  admiration  and  awe. 
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James  Watt,  the  great  engineer,  wasboni  inOreenock,  Jannary 
19th  1736.  His  father  was  a  merchant  and  also  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  that  town.  His  health  being  extremely  delicate,  as  it 
continued  to  be  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  attention  at  school  was 
not  always  very  regular.  He  amply,  however,  made  up  all  defi- 
ciencies by  the  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  at  home, 
where  he  made  quite  a  proficiency  in  branches  of  knowledge.  His 
favorite  study  is  said  to  have  been  mechanical  science.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  London,  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker.  In  1757,  he  was  appointed  mathemati- 
cal instrument  maker  to  the  college  in  Glasgow.  In  1763,  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  he  removed  from  his  apartments  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  entered  upon  the  profession  of  a  general  engineer.  He 
soon  became  highly  distinguished,  and  was  employed  in  various 
public  works. 

While  residing  in  the  college,  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  employment 
of  steam,  as  a  moving  power  for  carriages,  <l;c  In  the  winter  of  1768,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  a  small  model  of  Newcomen's  engine.  This  gave  an  impetus  to  his 
investigations  on  the  powers  of  steam.  In  1774,  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Boulton,  a  hardware  mannfactiirer,  in  Birmingham,  and  commenced  the  business 
of  making  steam  engines  the  next  year.  An  engine  was  constructed  at  Suho,  which 
they  offered  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  felt  interested  in  such  machines.  They  pro- 
posed to  erect  similar  engines  wherever  required  on  the  principle  of  receiving  as  pay- 
ment for  each,  only  one-third  of  the  saving  in  fuel  which  it  would  effect,  as  compared 
with  one  of  the  old  construction.  The  revenue  thus  accruing  to  Messrs.  Boulton  A 
Watt,  soon  became  very  great  Mr.  Watt  obtained  from  parliament  an  extension  of 
his  patent  for  twenty-five  years,  and  during  this  period  his  chief  occupation  was  the 
perfection  of  his  invention.  In  1785,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society; 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  1806; 
and  in  1808,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Institute.  He  died  at  Heathfield, 
in  Staffordshire,  August  26th  1819,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Handsworth  where  a  marble  statue  to  his  memory  by 
Chantrey  has  oeen  erected.  Other  st<atues  have  also  been  erected,  one  at  Greenock, 
another  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  one  of  a  coUoesal  size  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
haying  an  inscription  furnished  by  Lord  Brougham. 


DUMBARTON  ROCK  ;  ITS  CASTLES,  &c. 

Dumbarton,  fifty-seven  miles  west  of  Edinburgh,  and  fifteen  west 
of  Glasgow,  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
Dumbarton  Rock  rises  from  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Leven  and 
Clyde,  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  measuring  a  mile  m 
circumference,  terminating  in  two  sharp  points,  one  higher  than  the  other, 
and  studded  over  with  houses  and  batteries.  Previous  to  his  being  sent 
to  England,  Wallace,  the  Scottish  hero,  was  confined  some  time  in  this 
castle,  the  governor  of  which  was  the  infamous  Sir  John  Monteith,  who 
betrayed  him.  The  highest  peak  of  the  rock  is  still  called  "  Wallace's 
Seat,"  and  in  one  of  the  apartments  a  huge  two-handed  sword,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  that  hero^  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Dumbarton  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  high  and 
precipitous  rock,  and  is  a  place  of  great  strength  and  antiquity.     It  was 
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Ihenbarltm  Cattle,  Scotland, 

taken  by  escalade  in  1571 ;  this  bold  and  singular  enterprise  was  sug- 
gest«d  by  a  cuninion  soldier,  at  the  time  that  Lord  Fleming  was  governor 
of  the  fort  by  commission  of  Queen  Mary.  It  was  the  only  place  of 
strength  held  by  the  unfortunate  Mary,  and  its  retention  was  looked  upon 
as  an  object  of  importance  by  her  friends,  ba  it  was  the  most  convenient 
place  in  the  kingdom,  to  land  any  foreign  force  ihaL  nniKhtbeeent  to  her 
assistance.  The  strength  of  the  place  rendered  Lord  Fleming  more  se- 
cure than  he  ought  to  have  been,  considering  its  importance.  The  plan 
of  surprising  the  garrison  was  first  suggested  to  the  regent,  then  at  Glas- 

fow,  by  a  common  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  fortress,  but  had  been 
isgusted  by  what  he  supposed  to  be  ill  usage.  While  he  lived  in  the 
garrison,  his  wife  used  oflen  to  visit  him ;  and  being  accused  (perhaps 
not  uAjustly)  of  theft,  was  punished  by  order  of  the  governor.  Her 
busband,  as  Buchanan  observes,  being  an  uxorious  man,  and  persuaded 
of  her  innocence,  burned  with  revenge ;  he  deserted  to  the  regent,  and 
promised,  that  if  he  would  assign  a  small  party  to  follow  him,  be  would 
make  him  master  of  the  fortress.  The  man  appeared  confident  and  re- 
solute :  in  short,  the  attempt  was  deemed  worth  hazarding ;  it  being 
thought  proper  to  risk  almost  any  danger  for  such  a  prize.  The  expe- 
dition was  committed  to  Captain  Crauford,  a  bold  and  excellent  soldier. 
The  first  of  April  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  execution  of  this  daring 
attempt ;  as  the  truce  granted  to  the  rebels  through  the  mediation  of  the 
queen  of  England  would  then  have  expired.  In  the  mean  time  ladders 
and  other  necessaries  were  prepared,  and  the  whole  was  kept  profoundly 
secret.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  March,  an  officer  of  the  name  of 
Cunningham  was  sent  with  a  party  of  horse  to  guard  all  the  avenues  to 
the  castle,  that  no  intelligence  of  the  design  might  reach  the  governor, 
Crauford  followed  him  with  a  small  but  determined  band ;  the  place  of 
rendezvous  was  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Dunbuc,  situated  about  a  mile  and 
~  a  half  from  the  castle.  Here  Crauford  informed  the  soldiers  of  the  ob' 
ject  of  their  expedidi)n  ;  he  showed  them  the  person  who  was  to  lead 
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them  on,  and  had  promised  first  to  mount  the  walls ;  and  told  them  that 
he  and  the  other  officers  were  determined  to  follow. 

Wlien  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  the  night  was  far  adyanced,  and 
they  were  afraid  leBt  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  which  was  covered  with  stars,  and  tha 
appearance  of  day-light,  should  discover  them  to  the  sentinels  who  watched  above. 
Tne  mist,  however,  which  genendly  at  this  season  of  the  year  hangsheavy  over  riTers 
and  lakes,  had  overspread  the  upper  regions  of  the  castle ;  a  circumstance  esteemed 
fortunate  by  the  officers,  and  by  the  men  superstitiously  regarded  as  a  good  omen. 

It  was  at  the  summit  of  the  rock  the  assailants  made  this  bold  attempt,  because  in 
that  place  there  were  fewer  sentinels,  and  their  g^de  assured  them  thev  would  find 
a  good  landing.  Here,  however,  they  met  with  an  accident  which  had  nearly  frus* 
trated  the  whole  design.  The  first  ladder  was  scarce  fixed,  when  the  weight  and 
eagerness  of  those  who  mounted  brought  it  to  the  ground ;  and  though  no  person  re- 
ceived any  injury  by  the  fall,  yet  they  feared  that  the  noise  might  alarm  the  sentinel 
Listening  a  moment  and  finding  all  still,  thejr  proceeded  again,  and  placing  their  lad- 
ders with  more  caution,  several  of  them  attained  the  first  landing ;  there  they  found 
an  ash  tree  growing  out  of  a  clift  in  the  rock,  to  which  they  tied  ropes,  and  then  drew 
up  their  fellow-soldiers.  Their  ladders  were  made  fast  a  second  time ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  ascent  they  met  with  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  One  of  their  compar 
nions  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  and  elung,  seemingly  without  life,  to  the  ladder. 
All  was  at  a  stand^-to  pass  him  was  impossible—- to  tumble  him  down  the  rock  cruel, 
and  might  occasion  a  discovery ;  but  Captain  Crauford's  presence  of  mind  did  not  for 
a  moment  forsake  him.  He  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  tied  fast  to  the  ladder,  that  he 
might  not  fall  when  the  fit  was  over,  and  turning  that  side  towards  the  rock,  they 
mounted  on  the  other  without  difficulty.  Day  now  began  to  dawn,  and  there  still  re- 
mained a  high  wall  to  scale ;  but,  after  surmounting  so  many  great  difficulties,  this 
was  soon  accomplished.  Ramsay  the  guide,  and  two  soldiers,  reached  the  summit; 
he  leaped  down  into  the  castle,  and  was  set  upon  by  three  of  the  guard.  He  defend- 
ed himself  with  great  courage,  till  his  fellow-soldiers,  seeing  his  danger,  leaped  down 
after  him,  and  presently  dispatched  the  assailants.  The  rest  of  the  party  followed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  repeated  shouts  and  the  utmost  ftiry,  and  took  possession  of 
the  magazine  and  cannon.  The  officers  and  soldiers  («f  the  garrison,  being  alarmed, 
ran  out,  naked  and  unarmed,  and  were  more  solicitous  for  their  own  safety  than  for 
the  protection  of  the  place.  The  governor,  Lord  Fleming,  slipped  down  part  of  the 
rock,  then,  descending  along  a  by-path,  was  let  out  at  a  postern  gate  into  a  small  boat 
which  was  under  irs  wall,  and  fled  into  Argyleshire.  After  the  prisoners  were  secured 
and  the  soldiers  had  leisure  to  examine  the  path  they  had  taken,  it  appeared  to  them 
such  a  tremendous  precipice  that  they  declared  that  if  they  had  known  the  danger 
of  the  service,  no  reward  whatever  should  have  induced  them  to  undertake  it 


TOBIAS  G.  SMOLLET. 

T,  G.  Smollett  was  of  good  family » heing  the  grandson  of  Sir  James 
Smollett,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land. He  was  bom  in  the  house  on  the  rising  ground  seen  in  the  en* 
giving,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,  about  two  miles  beyond  Dunbarton, 
Octoher  21st,  1720.  He  was  bred  for  a  surgeon  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
wrote  his  first  poetic  production,  *'  The  Regicide,  a  Tragedy.''  In  1741, 
he  joined  the  expedition  against  Carthagena,  under  Admiral  Yemon, 
which  disastrous  enterprise  he  afterwards  described  in  his  **  Compen* 
dium  of  Voyages."  Smollett  returned  to  England  in  1746,  when  the 
severity  of  the  king's  troops  in  Scotland,  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  in- 
duced him  to  write  The  Tears  of  Scotland,  a  short  poem  distinguished  for 
its  pathos  and  grace.  Among  his  next  works  were  his  "  Roderick  Ran- 
dom and  Peregine  Pickle,"  two  works,  which,  on  account  of  their  licen* 
ciousness,  ought  never  to  have  appeared* 
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Bmollttft  Birlh-platt,  and  Column  to  bit  Memory,  ntar  Damhartmi,  Scotland. 

I)r.  SmoUett'a  Complete  History  of  England,  in  four  volumes  quartu, 
appeared  in  1758,  wiiich  became  quite  popular.  He  afterwards  wrote  a 
continuation  of  the  History  of  England,  taken  up  at  the  Bevolution, 
where  Hume  5eft  it,  and  brought  it  down  1o  the  year  1765,  At  the  com. 
mencemetit  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  when  Lord  Bute  was  appointed 
prime  minister,  Smollett  undertook  to  write  in  favor  of  bis  Bdministra- 
tion,  and  for  that  purpose  commenced  a  paper  called  "The  BritoD." 
Thin  led  to  the  eHtablishment  of  the  "  North  Brilon,"  S  famous  work 
brought  out  in  oppoaition  to  it  by  Wilkes.  Smollett,  having  become  an 
invalid,  visited  Italy,  and  took  up  bis  residence  near  Leghorn,  after  a 
vain  attempt  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  consul.  He  died  at  this  place 
October  SlBt,  1771,  in  the  fifty-firBt  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  English  cemetery,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
his  wife,  with  a  Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Armstrong. 

Three  years  afterwards  the  monumental  pillar,  seen  in  the  engraving, 
was  erected  in  honor  of  Smollett,  near  his  natal  house  by  his  cousin, 
James  Smollett,  Esq.,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  revised  and  corrected  bv 
Dr.  Johnson.  Hard  by  glides  the  Levcn,  which  Smollett  has  memorial- 
ized in  his  touching  Ode  to  Levcn  Water.  Smollet  was  generous  and 
humane,  and  in  versatility  of  writing,  excelling  as  a  poet,  novelist,  and  his- 
torian. Notwithstanding  his  abilities,  he  considered  his  genius  unrequit- 
ed. Hii  imprudence  was  great ;  and  being  too  proud  for  servile  patron- 
age, he  was  tortured  with  the  whips  and  frowns  of  fortune.  He  died  so 
poor  that  a  benefit  play  was  performed  for  his  widow. 


Paisley  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  owes  its  first  existence 
to  a  religious  establishment  founded  here,  about  the  year  1160,  by 
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Walter  Stewart,  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  The 
progress  of  the  town  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of 
the  last  century  that  it  assumed  any  appearance  of  importauce. 
The  original  manufactures  of  Paisely  were  coarse  checked  linen 
cloth,  and  checked  linen  handkerchiefs,  and  these  were  succeeded 
by  fabrics  of  a  lighter  and  more  faiiciful  kind.  About  the  year 
1760,  the  manufacture  of  gauze  was  introduced  into  Paisley,  in 
imitation  of  the  manufactures  of  Spitalfields.  The  experiment  met 
with  remarkable  success,  and  the  immense  variety  of  elegant  and 
richly  ornamented  fabrics  which  were  issued  from  this  place,  sur- 
passed all  competition.  The  gauze  trade  now  employs  but  few 
hands,  and  shawls  of  silk  and  cotton,  plaids,  scarfs,  chenille  and 
Canton  crape  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  silks,  and  Persian  velvets, 
are  at  present  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town. 


7i*w  of  Paiiiey. 

bjettt  in  Pwilcy.  th( 
minent  p1kc«.  This  magnificent  bnildipg,  which  tm  dedicated  t< 
Hirren.  snlTered  *everely  at  the  Reformslioa.  and  its  imm«nBe  reTennes  became  tlie 
pre^  of  the  nobility.  The  chancel,  which  is  now  used  as  ■  parish  chareh.  still  re- 
mains entire,  alonff  with  the  window  of  the  Dorthern  Iranscfpl.  Attached  to  its 
south  side  is  ■  small  hut  lofty  chapel,  which  possesses  a  remarkable  Gneecho,  and  con- 
tains a  t«mb.  aunnounted  by  •  recumbent  female  figure,  usually  tupposed  to  repre- 
sent Maiiory,  daughter  of  Robert  Brace,  and  wife  of  Walter  Stewart,  founder  of  the 
abbey.  This  Udv.  who  was  mother  of  Kobert  the  Second,  the  first  of  tiie  3tews» 
sovereigns,  was  killed  by  bTbU  from  her  hone,  at  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paisley. 

Paisley  is  seven  miles  from  Gla^ow,  and  thirty-three  from  Ayr, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  48,000.  A  short  distance  to 
the  south  from  Paisley  is  the  straggling  village  of  Elderslie.  Here 
near  the  turnpike  road  is  the  oak  in  which,  according  to  tradition, 
Sir  William  Wallace,  the  "  Knight  of  Elderslie,"  concealed  him- 
self from  the  English  troops. 
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William  Wallace,  the  great  military  hero  of  Scotland,  was  bom 
somewhere  in  this  vicinity,  and  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  call, 
ed  Wallace,  of  Ellerslie,  in  Renfrewshire.  He  was  tall  and  handsome, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  of  his  time.  With  many  of  his 
countrymen,  he  felt  indignant  at  the  usurpation  of  Edward  I  of  England, 
who  had  brought  Scotland  under  his  subjection.  This  feeling  led  him 
into  various  encounters  with  the  English,  in  which  he  displayed  the 
most  undaunted  courage%and  skilL  These  skirmishes — his  almost  mirac- 
ulous escapes — and  the  belief  in  the  prediction  of"  Thomas,  the  Rhymer," 
that  he  was  destined  to  deliver  Scotland  from  English  tyranny,  produced 
a  wonderful  sensation  among  the  people.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
his  rising  in  arms,  was  his  kUling  an  Englishman  who  had  insulted  him 
while  wdking  in  the  town  of  Lanark.  He  immediately  fled  to  a  rugged 
and  rocky  glen,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  where  he  was  safe  from  their 
pursuit.  Hazelrigg,  the  governor,  burned  Wallace's  house,  put  his  wife 
and  servants  to  death,  and  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw.  Wallace,  how- 
ever, collected  a  body  of  men,  outlawed  like  himself,  and  in  one  of  his 
.  early  expeditions,  killed  Hazelrigg  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

About  this  time  a  memorable  event  took  place,  called  the  "  Bams  of 
Ayr."  It  appears  that  the  English  governor  of  that  town  invited  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scottish  nobility  to  meet  him  at  this  place  for  friendly 
conference  upon  the  nation's  affairs.  They  were  admitted,  two  at  a  time, 
and  were  treacherously  strangled.  Wallace,  on  learning  this,  collected 
his  men,  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  English,  and,  having  secured 
the  buildings,  set  them  on  fire — the  soldiers  perished  in  the  flames. 
Wallace's  party  now  grew  stronger,  and  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
joined  his  standard,  among  whom  were  Sir  William  Douglass,  and  Sir 
John  the  Graham.  The  English  now  came  on  with  a  large  party  into 
Scotland.  They  were  defeated  by  Wallace,  at  Stirling,  with  great  loss. 
Dundee  soon  surrendered,  and  in  a  short  time  there  was  not  a  single 
fortress  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

Wallace,  having  laid  waste  the  border  country  from  Carlisle  to  New- 
castle, Edward  invaded  Scotland  with  a  great  army.  Notwithstanding 
the  defection  of  many  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  Wallace  collected  a  con- 
siderable force  from  the  middling  and  lower  classes.  With  these  he 
boldly  marched  forward  against  the  English,  whom  he  met  near  Falkirk. 
The  Scotch  were  obliged  to  flee,  being  overpowered  by  numbers. 
Wallace,  disdaining  to  submit  to  arbitrary  power,  refused  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  for  seven  years  afler  this  battle,  maintained  his  ground 
among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  his  native  country.  He  was,  how- 
ever, basely  betrayed  by  Monteith,  a  Scotch  baron,  seized,  carried  to 
London,  and  executed  as  a  traitor,  August  23,  1305.  His  body  was 
quartered,  his  head  was  placed  on  London  bridge,  his  right  arm  was  sent 
to  Berwick,  his  right  foot  and  limb  to  Perth,  and  his  left  quarter  to 
Aberdeen. 


JOHN  WILSON.— (Chbistopher  Nobth.) 

John  Wilson,  the  celebrated  Scotch  writer  and  critic,  (better 
known  by  the  appellation  Christopher  North,)  was  bora  in  Paisley 
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in  1788;  and  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  that  place. 
He  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  twelye, 
and  placed  under  the  especial  care  of  Mr.  Jardine,  Professor  of 
Logic,  a  man  who,  to  use  Lockhart's  words,  "  by  the  singular  fe- 
licity of  his  tact  in  watching  and  encouraging  the  developments  of 
youthful  minds,  had  done  more  good  to  a  whole  host  of  individuals, 
and  gifted  individuals  too,  than  their  utmost  gratitude  could  ever 
adequately  repay."  Five  or  six  years'  constant  residence  with  and 
careful  instruction  from  Professor  Jardine,  had  fully  prepared  Wilson 
for  entrance  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  took  place  when  he 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year.  His  father's  wealth  entitling  him  to 
the  distinction,  (which  is  an  expensive  one,)  he  became  a  Fellow- 
Commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

On  completing  his  education  in  1810,  Wilson  rejoined  his  mother,  then 
a  widow,  and  residing  in  Edinburgh.  He  very  speedily  formed  literary 
connections  in  that  capital,  for  a  poem  upon  the  death  of  James  Grahame, 
author  of  •*  The  Sabbath." 

This  was  in  1812,  and  about  the  same  time  appeared  Byron's  "  Childe 
Harold."  Shortly  before,  Wilson  had  purchased  the  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic estate  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  in  Westmoreland,  where  he 
became  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  Wordsworth.  Here  he  completed  the 
"  Isle  of  Palms,"  which  was  published  in  1812.  That  poem  placed  him, 
at  a  bound,  among  the  best  living  authors.  By  this  time  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Scott,  and  may  be  allowed  the  honor  of  having  originated 
for  him  the  distinctive  designation  of  *'  The  Great  Magician." 

Blackwood's  Magazine  was  commenced  early  in  1817,  and  Wilson 
soon  became  a  principal  contributor.  Associated  with  Wilson  were 
Lockhart,  Hogg,  Gillies,  Syme,  and  Maginn,  In  a  short  time,  Blackwood's 
Magazine  had  become  not  only  a  literary  organ,  but  the  wielder  of  great 
political  power.  It  destroyed  the  force  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  pre- 
viously despotic  and  dreaded,  and  soon  assumed  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
conduct,  which  has  become  its  great  characteristic. 

In  1818,  Wilson  published  another  poem,  called  "The  city  of  the 
Plague."  Early  in  1820  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Browne,  and,  among  others,  John  Wilson  became  a  candidate.  The 
Edinburgh  whigs,  who  had  sujQTered  from  his  wit  in  Blackwood,  used 
every  effort  to  prevent  his  success.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  had  much 
influence  on  the  other  side,  and  exercised  it  in  behalf  of  his  friend.  The 
contest  ended  in  the  appointment  of  Wilson,  which  even  his  opponents 
soon  confessed  was  a  credit  to  the  University. 

The  famous  "  Noctes  Ambrosianse,"  were  commenced  in  Blackwood, 
in  March,  1822.  They  took  their  name  from  an  inn  kept  by  Mr.  Am- 
brose, at  which,  being  a  snug,  quiet,  out-of-the-way  place,  the  chief  con- 
tributors were  accustomed  to  meet  once  a  fortnight 

A  series  of  prose  sketches  which  appeared  in  the  Magazine  were  col- 
lected, as  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,"  and  attracted  much 
attention,  from  their  purity  of  sentiment,  poetic  expression,  and  wonder- 
ful pathos.   These  were  followed  by  two  lengthenea  stories,  also  of  lowly 
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life  in  Scotland,  entitled  "  The  Triali  of  Margaret  Lindwy,"  and  the 
"  The  Furesters."  Then  followed,  in  rhe  Ma^zine,  the  articles,  poetry 
in  prose,  which  were  collected  in  1842,  and  published  in  three  Urge  oc. 
tavii  volume-i,  a^  "  The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North."  After  the 
"  Nodes"  had  been  discoulinued  for  several  years,  the  old  hand  and  the 
old  mind  were  recognized  in  a  new  series,  full  of  high  and  thoughtful, 
but  sometimes  tran'scendental,  philosophy,  entitled  "  Dies  Boreales,  or, 
Christopher  under  Canvas."  With  this  ceased  his  labors.  In  1850  be 
was  smitten  with  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  which  prevented  the  per- 
formance of  his  usual  duties  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Po- 
litical Economy.  He  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  continued  till 
bis  death,  April  3,  1854,  at  his  brother's  house. 


BUkmll  Cattli.  Salami 

BoTHwvLL  BaiDOB,  two  miles  norlj)  from  Hamilton,  is  the  place  whers 
a  famous  battle  took  place  in  1C79,  hetwen  the  royal  forces,  under  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  Cnvennnters.  The  bridge,  at  that  time, 
was  long  and  narrow,  having  a  portal  in  the  middle,  with  gates,  which 
the  Covenanters  shut  and  barricaded  with  atones  and  loads  of  limber. 
They  defended  it  with  three  hundred  of  their  best  men,  under  Hackston 
and  Hall.  The  royal  foot  guards  led  on  by  Lord  Livingstone,  covered 
by  cannon  on  the  east  side,  attempted  to  force  the  bridge.  Hackston 
maintained  his  post  with  great  courage  till  his  ammunition  was  expended. 
Being  unsupported,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  important  pass.  With 
a  strange  delusion,  the  main  body  of  the  Covenanters  chose  these  pre. 
cious  moments  to  cashier  their  officers,  and  elect  others  in  their  room. 
While  engaged  in  this  operation,  tbey  were  disturbed  by  the  Duke's  can- 
non, at  the  first  discharge  of  which,  the  horse  of  the  Covenanters  wheel- 
ed and  rode  off,  breaking,  and  trampling  down  the  ranks  of  infantry  in 
their  flight.  Monmouth  humanely  issued  orders  to  atop  the  efTuaion  of 
blood,  but  Claverhouse,  burning  to  avenge  bis  defeat,  and  the  death  of 
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bis  kinsman,  and  comet,  at  Dramclog,  made  great  slaughter  among  tbe 
fugitives,  of  whom  four  hundi'ed  were  slain. 

Near  by  the  bridge  are  BothweH  village  and  church,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  beyond,  are  the  magniliceDt  ruins  of  Bothwdl  Castle.  This 
structure  is  a  large  oblong  quadrangle,  flanked  towards  ine  south  by  two 
huge  circular  towers.  The  origin  of  the  castle  is  unknown,  and  its  name 
unheard  of  till  the  time  of  Wallace,  when  it  is  said  tn  hare  belonged  to  Sit 
Andrew  Murray,  of  Bochwell.  He,  with  Lord  William  Douglas,  were 
the  first  noblemen  to  join  the  Scottish  hero  in  the  assertion  ofhis  country's 
independence,  and  the  last  to  forsake  him  after  the  failure  of  his  patriotic 
attempt.  In  this  fortress,  a  number  of  the  English  nobility  took  refuge 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockburu,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 
After  passing  through  several  hands,  it  at  last  reverted  to  the  noble  family 
of  Douglas.  The  sceneiy  around  Bothwell  Castle  is  remarkably  splendid, 
and  is  adorned  with  luxuriant  natural  wood.  The  Clyde  here  makes  a 
beautiful  sweep,  and  forms  the  fine  semi-circular  decUvity  called  Both, 
well  Bank,  celebrated  in  Scottish  aoag. 


DUNFERMLINE. 

DDNrERHLnfE  16  a  ita%e 
burgh  tovn  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  sixteen  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  It  has  been 
celebrated  for  different 
branches  of  weaving,  par- 
ticularly that  of  table  hn- 
en.  Population  about 
17,000.  The  town  is  built 
on  an  eminence  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet 
_    ,     ,.      ,,,  above   the   level    of  the 

^  "^  sea,  and  has  an  irregular 

appearance,  having  been  erected  at  various  periods  of  time.  The 
great  object  of  attraction,  however,  is  its  abbey,  part  of  which  is 
now  used  as  a  parish  church.  The  abbey  was  founded  by  David 
the  First,  and  in  a  short  time  rose  to  almost  unlimited  power. 
The  ecclesiastics  possessed  the  privilege  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
ferry  between  Q,ueensferry  and  Inverkeithing ;  also  houses,  lands, 
annuities,  salt-pans,  and  in  1291  they  obtained  a  coal  pit.  The 
abbot  was  superior  of  lands  that  were  unclaimed,  though  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  and  was  invested  with  the  formidable  power  of 
enforcing  those  rights  by  excommunication.  The  territory  of  the 
abbey  was  a  regality  until  the  Reformation ;  and  even  then  it  re- 
tained a  considerable  portion  of  its  original  greatness,  for  previous 
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to  Edinburgh  being  considered  the  capital  of  Scotland,  Dunferm- 
line was  more  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Scottish  kings  than 
any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  demolition  of  the  abbey 
took  place  in  1560,  and  since  that  period,  the  wasting  lapse  of 
time,  the  neglect  of  past  ages,  and  the  dilapidation  caused  by  mo- 
dem improvements,  have  left  only  a  few  mouldering  ruins,  the 
melancholy  fragments  of  which  convey  but  a  faint  picture  of  the 
former  magnificence  of  the  structure.  In  the  accompanying  en- 
graving a  view  of  the  remains  of  Dunfermline  Abbey  is  given. 

The  really  ancient  parts,  now  existing,  are  the  aide-wall  and  some 
vaults  of  the  palace ;  the  west  window  of  the  ruined  fratry,  much  famed 
for  its  beauty,  under  which  is  a  range  of  cells,  formerly  used  by  monks  ; 
and  the  nave  of  the  old  abbey  church,  used  till  the  year  1818  as  the 
parish  church,  but  now  disfurnished.  The  new  parish  church  is  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  choir  and  chancel.  In  1818,  while  the  preparations 
for  the  new  church  above  adverted  to  were  going  on,  the  supposed  tomb 
of  Robert  the  Bruce  was  accidentally  discovered.  No  inscription  was 
found  to  absolutely  identify  the  tomb  as  his,  but  there  was  circumstan- 
tial evidence  to  support  the  supposition.  The  situation  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  that  of  King  Robert's  sepulcher,  pointed  out  by  our  two 
earliest  historians,  Barbour  and  Fordun,  while  the  appearance  of  the 
grave  indicated  it  to  have  been  one  of  no  small  distinction.  There  was 
a  large  trough  built  of  polished  stone,  about  seven  feet  in  length,  and 
eighteen  inches  in  depth,  the  cover  of  which,  when  first  observed,  had 
on  it  several  iron  rings  in  a  very  decayed  state,  and  some  of  which  were 
even  entirely  loosened  from  the  stone.  In  this  trough  lay  a  large  body, 
six  feet  two  inches  in  length,  cased  in  lead.  The  lead  was  every 
where  entire,  except  upon  the  breast,  where  it  was  much  corroded,  ex- 
hibiting part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  body,  in  a  state  of  considerable  pre- 
servation. The  body  had  been  wrapped  in  damask  cloth,  extremely 
fine,  and  interwoven  with  gold,  some  fragments  of  which  remained. 
Something  like  a  crown  was  observed  upon  the  head,  but  in  the  hurried 
inspection,  this  was  not  accurately  ascertained.  A  wooden  coffin  sur- 
rounded the  body,  of  which  some  vestiges  still  existed.  Sometime 
afterwards,  the  temporary  grave  was  reopened  in  presence  of  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  and  others,  and  a  cast  was  taken  of  his  scull,  which  was 
transmitted  m  a  mahogany  case,  lined  with  puce  colored  velvet,  to  his 
majesty  George  IV.  The  stone  coffin  was  then  filled  up  with  melted 
pitch,  and  placed  directly  under  the  pulpit  in  the  newly  erected  edifice^ 

About  seven  miles  north-west  of  Dunbar,  and  two  and  a-half  eastward 
from  North  Berwick  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Tantallon.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Scott  in  his  poem  of  Marmion : — 


-"TuitillonTwt, 


BroM),  mMsire,  high,  md  •treCehing  Itr, 

And  held  impragiiablA  in  wmr, 

Oa  A  projecttng  rock  it  roie, 

And  round  three  tides  the  oeeea  llowi, 

And  fourth  the  battled  walls  Incloee. 

And  double  mound  and  tone; 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong; 
Iwough  studded  gates,  an  entrance  long, 

To  the  laain  cooit  they  croaa. 


It  was  a  wide  and  statdr  square, 
Around  were  lodgings  fit  and  iair. 

And  towers  of  Tarious  form. 
Whieh  on  the  court  protected  fiu", 
And  broke  its  Hnes  quadrangular; 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  hl^ 
Or  pinnaele  that  sounit  the  skjr. 
Wheooe  ott  the  warder  oould  descry 

Tke  gattiering  ocean  storm.** 
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Tiutallmt  Cadlf,  «tU  tin  Ban  Roek  Ut  |A«  dMtnee. 

Tantallon  waa  a  principal  stronghold  of  the  Dou^laa  family;  and 
when  the  Earl  of  Ant^ua  was  banishsd  in  1SS6,  it  continued  to  hold  out 
against  James  V.  The  king  went  in  nenon  agunst  il,  and,  for  ita  re- 
duction,  borrowed  from  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  then  beloeging  to  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  two  great  cannona.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  ap- 
paratus, James  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  only  afterwards  ob- 
tained pnssesaion  of  Tantallon  by  treaty  with  the  governor,  Simon  Pan- 
ango.  Tantallon  was  at  length  "  dung  down  "  by  the  CoTenantera ;  ita 
lord,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  being  a  favorer  of  die  royal  cause.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Marquis,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Douglas,  sold  the  estate  of  North  Berwick,  with  the  Castle  of  Tan- 
tallon, to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
they  now  remain  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  Sir  Hew  H.  Dal- 
rymple, Bart.,  of  Bargeny  and  North  Berwick. 

Two  miles  north  from  Tantallon  lies  the  Bass  Island,  or  rather  Rock, 
rising  four  hundred  feet  sheer  out  of  the  sea.  The  Baaa  is  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  is  conical  on  the  one  side,  presenting,  on  the 
other,  an  abrupt  and  overhanging  precipice.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
immense  qnantilies  of  sea-fowl,  chiefly  solan  geese.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  rock  gushes  out  a  spring  of  clear  water,  and  there  is  verdure  enough 
to  support  a  few  sheep.  The  Bass  was  long  the  stronghold  of  a  famuy 
of  the  name  of  Lauder,  one  of  whom  distinguished  himself  as  a  compa- 
triot of  Wallace.  The  castle,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  i> 
now  ruinous.  In  1671,  it  was  sold  by  the  Lauder  family,  for  dE4,D00,  to 
Charles  II.  by  whom  it  was  converted  into  a  royal  fortress  and  state 
prison.  Many  of  ihe  most  eminent  of  the  Covenanters  were  confined 
here.  At  the  Revolution,  it  whs  the  last  stronghold  in  Great  Britain 
that  held  out  for  James  VII ;  but,  afVer  a  resistance  of  several  months, 
the  garrison  were  at  last  compelled  to  surrender,  by  the  failure  of  their 
supplies  of  provisions.     The  Base  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Hew  Ham- 


ihon  Dalrjinpls,  Bsrt    This  remBrkable  rock  is  visited  in  snmmer  by 
numerous  pleasure  parties. 


VUit  of  Jjoak  Lonwnd  oniBtn  LfmetuL 

Loch  Lokond,  ("lake  full  of  islands,")  about  twenty  miles 
north-west  from  Glasgow,  is  the  pride  of  the  Scottish  lakes.  It 
exceeds  all  others  in  variety  as  it  does  in  extent  and  splendor,  and 
uniting  in  itself  every  style  of  scenery  which  is  found  in  the  other 
lakes  of  the  Highlands.  Its  length  is  about  twenty-three  miles, 
its  breadth  where  greatest  at  the  southern  extremity,  is  five  miles, 
from  which  it  gradually  grows  narrower,  till  it  terminates.  The 
boundary  line  between  Dumbarton  and  Stirlingshire  passes  through 
it.  The  islands  of  Loch  Lomond  are  about  thirty  in  number,  and 
ten  of  them  are  of  considerable  extent.  Ben  iMtnond,  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake,  and  rises  3,210  feet  above  its  level,  which  is 
thirty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  view  from  its 
summit  is  varied  and  most  extensive,  comprehending  the  counties 
of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Lothian,  and  Stirling,  and  the  castles  of 
Stirling  and  Edinburgh  to  the  east.  A  steamer  plies  on  the  lake 
and  it  is  a  place  of  great  resort  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year. 

Loch  Awe,  nine  miles  from  Inverary,  the  coimty  town  of 
Argyleshire,  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  of  a  rude  and  savage 
aspect,  the  highest  of  which  (Ben  Cruachan)  rises  to  the  height 
of  3,400  feet.  The  sloping  banks  of  the  lake  are  richly  clothed 
with  natural  wood.  There  are  about  twenty-four  little  islands  in 
Loch  Awe,  some  of  them  beautifully  crowned  with  trees.  On  one 
of  these  islets  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  nunnery  of  the  Cisteriaa 
order,  which  was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation.     On  the  Heather 
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Isle  are  the  ruim  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  chief  of  the  M'Naugh- 
tens.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Awe,  at  the  base  of  Ben 
Cniachan,  is  a  slightly  elevated  neck  of  land  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Castle  of  Kilchum. 
The  great  tower  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  4443,  by  the  lady 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  Black  Knight  of  Rhodes,  son  of  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Aigyle  family.  He  was  absent  on  a  crusade  when 
his  lady  erected  this  noble  pile,  which,  "  in  the  Western  Highlands 
at  least,  claims  the  pre^miyehce,  no  less  from  its  magnitude  and 
integrity  of  its  ruins,  than  from  the  very  picturesque  arrangements 
of  the  building." 


Leek  Atu,  vUK  EUdtmr*  CaMt. 


WALTER  SCOTT. 


Sib  Walter  Scott  was  bom  at  Edinbui^h,  August  15th,  1771. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  writer  to  the  Signet,  a  branch  of  the 
law  profession  in  Scotland,  and  for  many  years  was  an  elder  in 
the  parish  church  of  Old  Gieyfriars.  His  mother  was  possessed 
of  superior  natural  talents,  had  a  good  taste  for  poetry,  and  great 
conversational  powers.  Sir  Walter  was  the  third  child  of  a  family 
of  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  aJl  of  whom  he  survived.  From  an 
early  period  of  his  infancy  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  afflicted 
with  frequent  ill  health.  By  some  means  hia  right  foot  was  in- 
jured and  rendered  him  lame  for  life.     The  delicacy  of  his  health 
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induced  his  parents  to  consent  to  his  residence  vith  his  grandfather, 
a  respectable  fanner  at  Sandy  Know,  in  Roxburghshire.  The 
farm-house  occupied  aa  elerated  situation,  overlooking  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  vale  of  the  Tweed  and  the  adjacent  country,  the  "  Ar- 
cadia of  Scotland,  and  the  cradle  of  Scottish  romance  and  song." 

It  was  at  this  secluded  spot  that  the  future  minstrel,  by  the  aid 
of  free  air  and  exercise,  became  quite  robust,  though  he  never  got 
rid  of  his  lameness.  It  was  here  that  his  love  of  ballad  lore,  and 
border  story,  was  fostered  into  a  passion,  and  here  he  acquired 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners,  character,  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  which  he  afterward  turned  to  such 
aiL. account  in  his  celebrated  novels. 

He  entered  the  Unirenity  of  Eklinbnrgh  in  .17S8.  at  the  Kge  of  tvelve  years.  He, 
boverer,  did  not  make  mnch  progreaa  in  the  T^ular  stadiea.  aa  he  preferred  poring 
over  vorks  of  fiction.  About  the  age  of  tventy-one,  he  puaed  advocate  at  the  Soot- 
tiih  bar.  Soon  after,  by  the  poTerful  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  he  Vaa 
appointed  qnartor-maater  of  the  Edinbui^h  Li^ht  Dra^^iu.  Being  an  eiceUeot 
honeman,  he  distin^ithed  himself  in  this  favonte  TocatioQ.  By  the  friendship  of 
thii  nobleman,  in  1T9B  he  raewTsd  the  erown  appointment  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire, 
irith  a  wlary  of  £300  a  year.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Carpenter  in  I79T,  and  sooa 
after  eomntenced  his  literary  career.  His  first  saccesefal  work,  "The  Hinstrelev  of 
the  Scottish  Border."  established  bis  name  in  literature.  His  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel," appeared  in  1B05,  and  attained  a  popularity  for  him  far  beyond  hie  most  sau' 
gnine  hopes  eould  have  anticipated. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  the  history  of  Scott  is.  with 
the  CTception  of  a  few  important  incidents,  little  else  than  the  history  of  his  numoi^ 
oQi  pnbiiisations.     After  the  publication  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  in  ISIO,  the 

Kpularity  of  Scott's  poetry  bnijan  to  decline.    This  was  partly  owing  to  the  publio 
Ting  become  aatiated  with  his  pecnliar  style,  which  had  now  lost  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  principally  by  the  brilliant  productions  of  Ixird  Byron,  which 
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of  hiB  literary  rerenne,  -which  at  this  time  was  about  £4,000  yearly.  After  he  was 
ap{M>inted  sheriff,  he  hired  a  romantic  situation  on  the  banks  of  toe  Tweed,  where 
man  V  of  his  poetical  works  were  written.  He  afterwards  purchased  a  small  farm  of 
one  hundred  acres,  three  miles  above  Melrose,  in  the  center  of  that  romantic  and 
legendary  country  which  his  first  great  poem  has  made  familiar  to  every  reader.  By 
degrees,  as  his  resources  increased,  he  added  farm  after  farm  to  his  domam,  and  reared 
his  chateau  of  Abbotsford,  turret  after  turret,  till  he  had  completed,  what  a  French 
tourist  not  inaptly  terms,  "  a  romance  in  stone  and  lime,"  clothing  the  hills  behind, 
and  embowering  uie  lawns  with  woods  of  his  own  planting. 

The  appearance  of  the  prose  romance  of  "  Waverley/'  in  1814,  forms 
an  epoch  m  modern  literature  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  Scott.  It  was  in 
this  style  of  composition  that  he  found  where  the  true  secret  of  bis 
strength  lay.  Such  was  his  industry  that  seventy-four  yolumes  of  his 
tales  were  produced.  Such  was  their  success  that  all  the  chief  booksel- 
lers of  the  kingdom  competed  for  the  privilege  of  turning  bis  literary 
merchandise  into  money.  From  the  sales  of  the  novel  of  Waverley 
alone,  he  received  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  doUars,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  his  works  must  have  produced  to  the  author,  or  his  trus- 
tees, the  sum  of  two  and  a  half  million  of  dollars. 

In  1820,  Scott  was  created  a  baronet  of  the  united  kingdom  by  George 
IV,  as  a  testimony  of  personal  favor  and  friendship.  In  1826,  the  bouse 
of  Constable  and  Co.,  the  great  booksellers  of  Edinburgh,  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  public  learnt,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  Sir  Walter  was 
involved  by  the  failure  to  an  extent  which  appeared  utterly  ruinous. 
He  encountered  this  adversity  with  dignified  and  manly  intrepidity.  He 
refused  to  accept  any  compromise  with  creditors,  and  declared  his  de- 
termination, if  life  was  spared  him,  to  pay  off  every  shilling.  For  five 
years,  from  1826  to  1831,  Sir  Walter  continued  his  indefatigable  labors. 
During  this  period  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  History  of  Scotland,"  &c., 
with  eight  or  ten  new  works  of  fiction,  were  produced.  The  profits  of 
these  and  his  other  works  were  so  considerable,  that  in  1830  be  paid 
off  «e54,000  of  bis  debts. 

The  great  labor  whicb  these  numerous  works  necessarily  required 
was  too  much  even  for  his  ready  intellect  and  robust  frame.  During 
the  summer  of  1831,  his  health  became  quite  impaired,  and  bis  physi- 
cians forbid  mental  exertion.  A  visit  to  Italy  was  recommended,  and  a 
passage  in  a  ship  of  war  to  Malta  was  readily  obtained.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  eldest  son  and  an  unmarried  daughter,  bis  wifis  having 
died  in  1826.  His  health  seemed  improved  by  the  voyage;  he  was  i-e- 
ceived  with  almost  regal  honors  in  Naples  and  Rome.  He,  however, 
earnestly  desired  to  return  home.  In  his  passage  down  the  Rhine  he 
had  a  severe  attack  of  his  disorder,  and  he  reached  London  in  the  last 
stages  of  physical  and  mental  prostration.  On  the  lltb  of  July,  1832, 
he  reached  Abbotsford  in  such  a  pitiable  condition  that  he  no  longer  re- 
cognized his  nearest  relations.  He  died  September  21st,  1832,  and  was 
buried  in  his  family  burial  aisle  amid  the  rums  of  Dryburgh  Abbey. 


JAMES  HOGG,  generally  known  by  his  poetical  name  of  *•  The  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,"  was  perhaps  the  most  creative  and  imaginative  of  the 
uneducated  poets.  He  was  born,  as  he  alleged,  (though  the  point  was 
disputed.)  on  January  25tb,  1772,  the  birth-day  of  Robert  Burns.    His 
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birth-place  wob  in  one  of  the  pleasant  aecluded  TallieB  of  the  forest  of 
Ettrick,  in  the  humble  dwelhng  (now  demolished)  of  which  the  an- 
rezed  engraving  is  a  repreaeniatioo.  Hogg'a  forefathers  had  been 
shepherds  for  many  generations,  and  when  a  mere  child  he  was  put  out 
to  service,  acting  first  as  a  cowherd,  until  capable  of  taking  care  of  a 
flock  of  sheep.  When  eighteen  years  of  ago  he  entered  the  service  of 
Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Blackhouse.  His  first  literary  efibrt  was  in  ISOl,  when 
he  published  a  small  volumes  of  songs,  &c.  He  was  soon  introduced  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  collecting  materials  for 
his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  Hogg  repaired  to  Edinhurgh, 
where  he  published  several  works.  The  "  Q,ueen's  Wake,"  published 
in  1813,  established  his  reputation  as  an  author.  This  "legendary 
poem,"  consists  of  a  collections  of  tales  and  ballads,  supposed  to  be  sung 
to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  by  the  native  bards  of  Scotland,  assembled  at 
a  royal  wake  at  Holyrood,  in  order  to  prove  the  powers  of  Scottish  song. 
He  died,  November  21st,  1835,  in  a  cottage  which  he  had  built  at 
Attrive,  on  a  piece  of  moorland  presented  him  by  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch. 


The  ruinous  Cabtlk  of  Norhah  (anciently  called  Ubbanford)  is  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  six  miles  above  Berwick, 
and  where  that. river  is  still  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  extent  of  its  ruins,  as  well  as  its  historical  importance,  shows 
it  to  have  been  a  place  of  magnificence,  as  well  as  strength.  Edward 
I  resided  there  when  be  was  created  umpire  of  the  dispute  concerning 
the  Scottish  succession.  It  was  r^eatedly  taken  and  retaken  during  the 
wars  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  and,  indeed,  scarce  any  happened 
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JV^nnlom  CaiUt,  on  A»  Taetd. 

in  which  it  had  not  a  principal  share.  Norhun  Csstle  is  situeted  on  a 
■Mep  bank,  which  overbangs  Lhe  river.  The  repeated  sieges  which  the 
castle  had  suitained,  rendered  fretjuent  repairs  neceisary. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Flod den- Field,  September  9th,  1513,  was 
fought  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Berwick,  in  Northumberland,  be- 
tween Henry  VIIT,  of  England,  and  James  IV,  of  Scotland,  It  appears 
that  for  some  cause,  James  Buffered  the  English  to  pass  the  river  Till, 
without  molestation,  when  he  might  have  attacked  them  to  great  advan- 
age.  Some  authors  ascribe  it  to  bis  romantic  declaration,  "  that  he  was 
determined  to  have  his  enemies  before  him  on  a  plain  field."  After  s 
long  and  desperate  fight,  the  Scottish  army  became  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  James  refusing  to  flee,  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form, 
and  obstinately  continued  the  contest,  till  the  most  of  his  nobles  and 
bravest  men  were  killed  ;  darkness  now  came ;  he  was  himself  killed  by 
an  unknown  hand.  The  English  were  ignorant  of  the  victory  they  had 
obtained,  and  had  actually  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle  with  the  de- 
sign of  renewing  it  the  next  morning.  The  loss  of  the  English  haa  been 
estimated  at  £.000,  and  that  of  the  Scots  at  10,000  men. 


Gbetma  Green,  so  celebrated  in  the  matrimonial  world,  is  nine  miles 
from  Carlisle,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  railroad  atation, 
A  small  stream,  the  Sark,  divides  Scotland  from  England.  The  engrav- 
ing shows  the  house  of  Mr.  Linton,  the  blacksmith,  on  Oretna  Green, 
where  so  many  irregular  marriages  have  been  performed.  Here,  it  is  said, 
that  nothing  further  is  necessary  to  conbtiluie  marriai;e.  but  a  declaration 
before  witnesses  or  a  writing  to  the  same  effect.  Since  the  death  of 
Linton,  his  widow  and  his  two  daughters  perform  the  business  by  which 
ha  became  so  celebrated.     The  parties  who  get  married  at  thu  pUc« 


are  mostly  from  England.  It  is  said  that  at  the  present  time  more  than 
one  hundred  marriaces  yearly  are  contracted  at  this  plnce.  The  female 
oSaala  ask  the  parties  if  tbey  are  willing  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial 
Kale,  and  if  an  affirmative  answer  is  given,  they  require  them  all  to  sign 
their  names  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  In  many  initances  the 
parties  who  are  married  here  get  "  married  over  "  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  journey  to  Scotland,  many  years  since,  speaks  in 
the  following  terms  of  Gretna,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Qretna  Oreen  : 

At  4  diort  diiUnce  from  the  bridge.  »tflp  >t  the  iittle  Tillage  of  OretDk — the  resort 
of  kll  amoraoi  couples,  wboae  nuion  the  pnideaee  of  parenta  or  gaardiani  prohibits 
Here  Che  yoang  psir  ma;  be  inatsntly  anited  by  ■  ttsherman,  »  joiner,  or  a  bUck- 
■mith,  «bo  msiTf  from  tiro  guineas  s  job  to  ■  dram  of  whiikev.  But  the  price  is 
^nerally  adjusted  by  the  information  of  the  postillions  front  Carlisle,  who  are  in  paj 
of  one  or  other  of  the  aboTe  worthies;  batereu  the  driven,  in  case  of  necessity,  hare 
been  known  to  undertake  the  sacredotal  offlee.  This  place  is  distinffoiihed  from  afar 
by  s  ima!!  plautation  of  fin,  the  Cyprian  grove  of  the  place — a  sort  of  laod-mark  (or 
fugitive  lovers.  As  T  had  a  sreat  deaire  to  see  the  high  priest,  by  stratagem  1  sQe- 
Oeeded.  lie  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  fisherman,  a  stout  fellow  iu  a  blue  coat,  rolling 
roand  bis  solemn  cliops  a  quid  of  tobsaeo  of  no  common  siie.  One  of  our  party  was 
supposed  to  eome  to  explore  the  coast;  we  questioned  him  about  the  priee,  whiek, 
after  eyeing  db  attentively,  he  left  to  our  honor.  Ilie  Church  of  Scotland  dosa  what 
it  can  to  prevent  these  cfaadestiae  marriages,  but  in  vain;  for  theee  infamous  oonp- 
Isrs  despise  the  fulminstion  of  the  kirk,  and  euomaiunieation  is  the  only  penalty  it 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

Robert  Bitbits  was,  on  January  25,  1759,  bom  near  Ayr,  under 
a  humble,  but,  since  that  era,  celebrated  roof.  He  vas,  at  the  age 
of  six,  sent  to  a  village  school  at  the  Mill  of  Alloway,  and  soon  af- 
ter that  put  under  the  tuition  of  John  Murdoch,  a  young  man  hiret} 
by  the  father  of  the  future  poet  and  a  few  of  his  humble  D^ighbois 
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to  educate  their  children.  The  father  of  Robert  Bums  was  a  gar* 
doner,  but  six  years  after  the  birth  of  the  poet,  became  tenant  of 
the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  near  Ayr,  and  afterwards  of  that  of 
Lochlea,  near  Tarbolton ;  yet  his  circumstances  were  such  that,  as 
his  sons  Robert  and  Gilbert  grew  up,  they  were  made  to  aid  him 
in  the  labor  of  earning  their  bread ;  hence  they  enjoyed  such  scant 
means  of  education,  as  being  sent  '^  week  about "  during  one  siun- 
mer  quarter  to  the  school  at  Dalrymple  would  afford.  Murdoch, 
the  early  instructor  of  Robert  Burns,  having  been  appointed  to  a 
school  in  Ayr,  had  his  old  pupil  again  under  his  tuition  "  for  one 
week  before  "  and  "  two  weeks  after  harvest;"  and  there,  although 
the  embryo  poet  was  but  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  with 
such  brief  and  interrupted  liberty  of  study,  yet  did  he  succeed  in 
mastering  the  rudiments  of  the  French  language,  and  even  gained 
some  very  slight  knowledge  of  Latin.  He  was  a  hard  student,  and 
devoured  earnestly  the  few  books  he  gained  the  privilege  of  peru- 
sing. 

Robert  Burns  and  a  few  of  his  equals  in  age  and  circumstances  formed 
a  debating.club  at  the  village  of  Tarbolton,  reading  essays  in  rotation, 
and  stinting  their  outlay  for  *'  the  good  of  the  house"  to  three  pence  each 
night  they  met  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  Robert  Bums  spent 
six  months  in  Irvine  with  the  object  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  or  the 
heckling  of  flax,  but  the  venture  was  soon  closed,  by  the  workshop  being 
burnt  when  merrily  bringing  in  the  new-year  of  1783.  The  period 
spent  by  the  poet  in  Irvine  did  much  to  sap  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
religion  his  excellent  parents  had  striven  to  instil  into  his  mind ;  and  too 
soon  after  "  the  saint,  the  father,  and  the  friend  " — the  father  he  so  im. 
mortalized  in  his  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night" — ^sunk,  on  February  13th, 
1784,  under  the  weight  of  ills  he  had  striven  manfully  against.  The  fa- 
mily of  Lochlea,  were  driven  from  its  shelter,  and  moved  to  the  farm  of 
Mossgiel,  near  Mauchline,  where  they  supported  their  narrowed  circle 
with  difficulty,  increased  not  a  little  by  the  results  of  an  over  intimacy 
of  the  poet  with  the  softer  sex,  which  drove  him  to  seek  a  berth  among 
the  sugar  fields  of  Jamaica ;  and  to  raise  the  means  for  conveyance  to 
that  island  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  poems  and  songs  being  put  to  the 
press  in  Kilmarnock.  The  extraordinary  merit  of  these  remarkable 
productions  were  so  cordially  done  homage  to  by  the  readers  of  the 
country  and  the  literati  of  the  city,  that  the  poet  was  soon  drawn  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  the  "  lion"  of  the  season  of  1786,  and  where 
an  extended  and  rapidly  disposed  of  edition  of  his  works  were  printed 
by  W.  Creech,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  clear  off* 
the  incumbrances  at  Mossgiel,  to  redeem  his  matrimonial  engagement 
with  "  his  bonny  Jean,"  and  to  stock  for  himself  the  farm  of  Ellisland, 
near  Dumfries. 

Robert  Burns  was  soon  after  appointed  an  exciseman,  and  sought 
thereby  to  eke  out  the  scanty  income  he  strove  to  draw  from  a  fann, 
which,  soon  proving  unproductive  of  profit,  was  thrown  up  by  him. 
The  hard  duties  of  a  gauger,  although  most  distasteful  to  the  bard,  were 
honorably  and  with  scrupulous  fidelity  discharged  by  him ;  but  the  life 
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it  led  him  was  one  of  vexation  and  temptation  ;  as  the  incessant  vrarftre, 
maintained  between  bis  high  instincts  and  his  low  circumstances,  at  times 
made  him  yield  in  excesses,  for  which  his  unseared  conscience  did  most 
bitterly  upbraid  him.  The  poetic  fame  he  bad  earned,  and  dearly  valued, 
with  the  extraordinary  conversational  powers  be  was  gilded  with,  made 
his  society  courted  by  all  the  "  fast "  liters  of  the  ancient  hurgh  of  Dum- 
fries, and  of  the  "  ten  muirland  parishoa,"  which  were  witiiin  bis  official 
"ride"  as  an  exciseman.  The  frame  of  Robert  Burns  was  strong  in  ap- 
larance,  but,  perhaps,  not  so  constitotionally,  as  from  his  early  youth 
I  had  been  a  martyr  to  severe  headaches,  and  latterly  suffered  seriously 
from  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  he  was,  moreover,  despondent  in  temper- 
ament, rarely  content  with  bis  lot,  and  although  the  most  benevolent  and 
generous-hearted  of  men,  allowud  the  iron  of  bis  hard  circumstances  to  cut 
deep  into  bis  soul.  In  the  winter  of  1795,  Robert  Bums  suffered  acutely 
and  long  from  a  rheumatic  attack,  from  the  effects  of  which  ho  never 
wholly  recovered.  In  July  following,  he  resorted  to  the  sea-bathing 
hamlet  of  Brow,  on  the  Solway,  but  returned  home  unrelieved,  and  died 
of  a  fever  of  four  days'  duration.  Robert  Burns  died  at  Dumfries,  on 
July  3l8t,  1796,  and  hia  remaine  are  there  covered  by  a  mausoleum, 
erected  in  1815. 

The  above  is  a  representation  of  Bums'  monument,  the  old  and  new 
ridges  over  the  river  Dooa,  with  AHoway  Kirk,  and  Burns*  cottage,  in 
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the  extreme  distance.*  The  monument  ia  nearly  three  miles  aonth  fi!x>m 
Ayr,  and  forty-three  from  Glasgow,  by  the  Railway.  It  was  erected  in 
1820,  and  is  sixty  feet  high.  The  "  auld  brig  o'  Doon"  to  the  key  stone 
of  which.  Tarn  O'Shanter  is  said  to  have  been  chased  by  the  witches,  is 
seen  in  the  foreground  on  the  right,  the  new  bridge  is  seen  on  the  ex- 
treme left.  Between  this  bridge  and  the  monument  is  a  public-house,  or 
tavern,  beyond  which  is  seen,  in  the  extreme  distance,  AUoway  Kirk,  at 
the  head  of  the  street.  Bums'  College  is  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  on 
the  right. 

In  the  room  within  the 
monument  may  be  seen 
the  pocket  bible,  in  two 
volumes,  as  g^ven  by  "  the 
Ayrshire  ploughman"  to 
"his  Highland  Mary"— 
"the  Mary  in  Heaven," 
whose  "  dear  departed 
shade"  he  so  beautifully 
apostrophised  in  lines  of 
touching  pathos  and  unsur* 
passed  beauty.  On  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  first  of  the 
two  volumes  is  written  by 
the  lover,  "  and  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely ;  I  am  the  Lord." 
— Lev.  xix,  13;  and  on  the  second  volume  is  inscribed,  **thou  shalt  not 
foreswear  thyself)  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths." — Mat. 

*  This  place  waa  visited  October  20th,  1868.  When  we  arrived  in  the  morning  at 
Glasgow,  on  our  way  to  Ayr,  we  fonnd  all  the  places  of  business  shut,  on  account  (ai 
we  were  informed)  of  the  Annual  Fast  We  found  if  large  crowd  about  the  Railway 
station,  about  starting  to  visit  the  monument  The  keeper  of  the  room  in  the  monu- 
ment, estimated  that  two  thousand  persons  had  visited  it  on  this  day.  We  vinted  the 
monument  about  the  close  of  the  day,  and  met  many  persons  returning  from  the  ex- 
cursion. I  saw  more  persons  intoxicated  than  I  had  seen  any  where  else  in  the  kinr* 
dom.  Some  respectable-lookinff  young  men,  I  observed,  haa  to  be  held  up  bv  their 
companions  to  prevent  their  falling  in  the  street  When  within  a  few  rods  of  jBums' 
Cottage,  I  saw  a  soldier  in  his  red  coat,  (her  Majesty's  uniform,)  so  drunk  that  he  lay 
like  a  dead  man  in  the  gutter,  by  the  side  of  the  street 

t  That  "  noblest  of  all  his  ballads,"  as  the  Address  to  "  Mary  in  Sieaven  "  has  justly 
been  designated,  was  composed  at  Ellisland,  in  1789,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  early  love.  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Mrs.  Bums  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  Bums  spent  that  day,  though  laboring  under  a  cold, 
in  the  usual  work  of  his  harvest,  and  apparently  in  excellent  spirits.  But  as  the  twi- 
light deepened,  he  appeared  to  grow  'very  sad  about  something,'  and  at  length 
wandered  out  into  the  barn-yard,  to  which  his  wife,  in  the  anxiety  for  his  health,  fol- 
lowed him,  entreating  him  in  vain  to  observe  that  frost  had  set  m,  and  to  return  to 
the  fireside.  On  being  again  and  again  requested  to  do  so,  he  always  promised  com- 
pliance—-but  still  remained  where  he  was,  striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  contem- 
plating the  sky,  which  was  singularly  clear  and  starry.  At  last  Mrs.  Bums  found 
nim  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet, '  thai 
shone  like  another  moon,'  and  prevailed  on  him  to  come  in.  Immediately,  on  enter- 
ing the  house,  he  called  for  his  aec^,  and  wrote  exactly  as  they  now  stand,  with  all 
the  ease  of  one  copying  Arom  memory,  the  sublime  and  pathetic  verses — 

*  Tboa  lingering  vtnr,  with  leoseoiog  raj,  '  O,  Mary  I  dear  departed  ahade. 

That  loveat  to  greet  the  early  mom,  Where  la  thy  place  of  bliaaful  rest  f 

Again  thou  uahcreat  is  the  day  See'at  thou  thy  loTer  lowly  I^, 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  waa  tora.  Haar'at  thoa  the  groans  thatmd  bia  taress^**' Ae. 
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▼,  33 ;  and  both  are  signed  Robert  Bums,  Mossg^el ;  while  in  one  is 
preserved  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary  Campbell,  whose  simple  name  has 
become  thus  linked  with  that  of  the  peasant  bard.  The  story  of  the  be- 
stowal and  recovery  of  these  relics  of  earty  love  is  brief.  Mary  Camp- 
bell died  of  fever  at  Greenock,  when  returning  from  her  native  highland 
home  to  redeem  her  troth  with  her  Ayrshire  wooer.  These  precious 
volumes  were  given  by  the  mother  of  Mary  Campbell,  as  an  heir-loom, 
to  another  of  her  daughters  who  had  married  a  mason,  named  Anderson, 
living  at  Renton,  in  Dumbartonshire,  but  whose  family,  emigrating  to 
America,  were  induced  to  dispose  of  them  for  £25  to  a  party  of  Scotch- 
men in  Montreal,  but  only  parted  with  on  condition  that  they  were  de- 
posited where,  and  preserved  as  they  now  are,  in  the  monument  by  the 
banks  of  the  "  bonny  Doon."     This  interesting  negotiation  was  accom- 

glished  in  1840,  and  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  a  son,  settled  in 
[ontreal,  of  the  active  and  energetic  citizen  of  Glasgow,  whose  address 
may  be  fully  seen  on  the  envelope  which  lies  so  near  to  these  sacred  vol- 
umes. The  monument  also  contains  a  marble  bust  of  the  peasant  bard ; 
a  copy  of  his  portrait,  as  originally  drawn  by  Naysmith ;  and  sundry  il- 
lustrations of  his  poems. 

The  g^unds  around  the  monument  extends  a  little  more  than  one  acre,  bnt  they 
are  kept  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  walks  and  shrubhery  which  adorn  them  are  so 
laid  out  that  the  visitor  may  believe  them  to  be  more  extensive  far.  They  stretch  be- 
tween the  "  auld  brig  **  and  new  bridge  of  Doon,  and  close  to  the  margin  of  that 
classic  streanL  It  is  usual  for  visitors  to  climb  the  "  key-stane  o'  the  brig,"  "  where 
Maffgie  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail ; "  and  a  path  by  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Doon 
leads  to  the  new  bridge,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  monument  and  the  grounds 
around  it  may  be  had.  At  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure  around  the  monument,  a 
comfortable  and  respectable  house  has  been  erected  for  the  entertainment  of  the  tea- 
veller ;  for  that,  and  much  else  that  tends  to  guard  and  to  beautify  this  lovely  spot, 
the  admirer  of  the  genius  of  Robert  Bums,  has  to  thank  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
Mr.  Auld,  a  gentleman  who  has  given  lavishly  of  his  means  and  also  liberally  of  time 
for  that  object.  It  is  not  the  denizens  of  the  ancient  burgh  of  Ayr,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  numerous  villages  around,  nor  the  throng  of  tourists  from  aifar,  that  during  the 
season  crowd  these  localities,  now  so  dear  to  the  Scotchman,  but  each  Saturday,  in 
the  summer,  the  Ayrshire  Railway  so  arrange  that  thousands  of  toil-worn  artisans 
from  Eilwamock,  Faislay,  Glasgow,  and  the  manufacturing  districts  around  these 
busv  towns,  may  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  "  the  monument  to  Bums,"  and  wan- 
dering by  the  banks  of  "  tne  bonny  Doon,"  for  fares  almoet  nominal  in  amount 

The  original  figures  of  "  Tam  o'  Shanter,"  and  of  "'Souter  Johnnie," 
with  that  of  their  landlady,  as  cut  in  stone  by  the  self-taught  sculptor, 
James  Thorn,  which  afler  being  exhibted  throughout  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  most  profitably  to  the  proprietor,  were  secured  for  these  gi-ounds, 
by  Mr.  Auld.  "  Tam  o'  Shanter,"  and  his  perilous  adventure,  has  been 
already  so  largely  dilated  on,  that  his  portrait,  as  drawn  by  the  poet, 
may  here  be  given,  and  the  tourist  can  thence  judge  of  the  sculptor's 
merits : 


His  wife  Kate,  ca'ed  her  Tam  a  skellum— 
A  bletherin',  blusterin',  drunken  blellum; 
That  froe  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  na  sober; 
That  ilka  melder  wi*  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on, 


But  to  our  tale:  Ae  market-nicht, 
Tam  had  gat  planted  unco  richt; 
Fast  by  an  ingle  bleezinff  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats  that  drank  divinely; 
And  at  his  elbow  *'  Souter  Johnnie," 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  cronnie ; 
"  Tam"  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither : 


The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on,— '  They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither, 
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He  lindlady  and  "T«m"  gww  fmcious, 
"Wi'  rtTonrs,  leoret,  uwoet,  Bod  preciona; 
The  8DiiC«r  taald  hii  queere«t  atoriei ; 
The  landlord'!  laugh  wu  ready  chorus ; 
nw  aUirm  irithout  mij^bt  roar  and  ralUe, 


"  Tarn"  didna  mind  the  storm  a  vbiirtls.— 
Care,  mad  to  aee  a  nan  aae  haoDV. 
E'en  drown'd  himiel'  • 


Bttni  CoUagt—lDnam,  OctobtrilH,  1SG3.] 
The  above  engraving  shows  the  present  appearatice  of  the  cottage  Id 
which  Burns  was  bom.  upwardn  of  two  mifes  from  Ayr.  Since  tbia 
time  there  has  been  additions  made  both  at  the  aouih  and  north  ends. 
The  addition  at  the  north  is  used  as  a  stable  or  barn,  Btirns'  cottage  ia 
the  central  part  of  the  building,  having  a  sign  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
one  of  which  reads  thus  : 

"Bdik^  Cottaoe — The  AyrthirePoet  wnabom  under  thia  roof,  the  Sfith  Janti- 

aiy,  A.  T>.  17St) ;  died  Slat  July,  A.  D.  1796,  eeed  thirty -aeTen  and  a-half  jeara.* 

On  the  other  sign — 

"D.  Richie,  licenied  to  retail  Winee,  Spirita,  and  Alea." 

The  original  erection  consisted  of  two  spartmeniB,  the  kitchen  voA 
the  tpt*ee,  or  eitting-rooin.  The  cottage  was  built  on  part  of  seven  acres 
of  land,  of  which  iiurtis'  father  took  a  perpetual  lease  of  it  ftom  Dr. 
Campbell,  physician  in  Ayr,  with  the  view  of  commencing  business  as 
nsrseryrnHn  and  jrardener.  Having  built  this  house  with  his  owd  hands, 
he  married,  in  1757,  Agnes  Brown,  the  mother  of  the  poet,  and  having 
been  engaged  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Doonholm,  as  his  gardener  and  over- 
aeer,  he  abandoned  his  design  of  forming  a  nurseiy,  but  continued  to  re- 
side in  the  cottage  till  1766. 

This  house,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  was  kept  open  as  a  "  public," 
f.  «,  way*ide  alehouse,  by  John  Gi)udie,  formerly  miller  at  Dootisido,  a 
companion  of  the  lamented  poet,  and  buiied  in  Alloway  Kirkyard.  The 
cottage,  after  Goudie's  death,  was  tenanted  by  his  daughter,' Mia.  Has- 
tings, and  is  now  tidily  and  respectably  kept  by  Mr.  Richie,  who  has  au 
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album  for  the  names  of  all  proper  visitors.  Close  by  the  "  venerated  cot- 
tage," is  the  kirkyard  and  roofless  ruin  of  Alloway  Kirk,  a  spot  dear 
alike  *'  in  hut  or  hall,"  of  Scotland,  or  beyond  it,  and  delineated  in  the 
matchless  poem  of  "  Tam  o'  Shanter." 

Alloway  Kirk  was,  it  may  be  long  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  place 
of  worship  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  it  took  its  name  from,  but 
has  been  united  with,  or  absorbed  in  the  parish  of  Ayr,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  days  of  the  poet,  whose  animated 
lines  have,  in  all  succeeding  ages,  linked  its  ruined  walls  with  the  fabled 
fortunes  of  "  honest  Tam  o'  Shanter ;"  the  small,  low-walled,  narrow, 
but  tall-gabled  barn-like  structure,  was  no  longer  used  as  an  assembling 
place  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath ;  while  its  ill  enclosed  graveyard,  and 
silent  aisle,  had  been,  by  local  superstition,  made  the  place,  *'  whar 
ghaists  and  howlets  nichtly  cry."  Disused  as  was  the  ancient  church, 
the  peasants  of  the  district  still  so  revered  "  the  spot  where  their  forefa- 
thers slept,"  that  Gilbert  Burns  relates,  his  father,  and  his  neighbors, 
had  by  their  own  labor  repaired  the  ruined  walls  of  the  ancient  grave- 
yard enclosure,  through  which  the  cattle  had  been  too  long  suffered  to 
break. 

Among  the  monuments  which  now  crowd  the  church-yard  which  sur- 
rounds Kirk  Alloway,  may  be  seen,  near  the  gate,  a  plain  tombstone, 
placed  there  in  remembrance  of  William  Burness,  and  having  upon  it  thia 
epitaph  from  the  pen  of  his  gifted  son : 

0  ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains. 

Draw  near  with  pious  reverence,  and  attend ; 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 

The  tender  father,  and  the  generous  friend. 
The  pitving  heart,  that  felt  for  human  woe ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human  pridTe; 
The  friend  of  man — to  vice  alone  a  foe ; 

For  e'en  his  failings  leant  to  virtue's  side. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Robert  Chambers  remarked,  "  the  church-yard  of 
Alloway  has  now  become  fashionable  with  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
Its  little  area  is  absolutely  crowded  with  modem  monuments,  referring 
to  persons,  many  of  whom  have  been  brought  from  considerable  distances 
to  take  their  rest  there." 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Bains  wta  nea>l7  flre  ftet  ten  iacfaei  in  height  and  of  a  form  that  Indicated  agOf^  as  ^11  as  etresffiv 
Wm  well-raiaed  forehead,  ahiided  with  black  curling  hair,  indicated  extenaive  capacity.  T^Sm  eyea  wer^ 
large,  dark,  ftill  of  ardor  and  intelligience.  Hia  face  waa  well  formed,  and  hia  conntenaDoe  vnronmimly 
intereating  and  expreaaive.  Hia  mode  of  drcMing,  which  wia  often  alotenly,  and  a  certain  Aillneae  and 
bend  in  hu  ahonldera,  chameteriatic  of  hie  original  profeaaion,  dlsfuised  in  aome  degriee  th«  elegance 
and  tymmetry  of  bii  form.  The  external  appearance  of  Buma  waa  moat  strikingly  indicatiye  m  the 
character  of  hUa  mind.  On  a  first  Tiew,  hit  pnytiognomy  had  a  certain  air  of  coaresneai,  mingled,  how- 
erer,  with  an  exprearion  of  deep  penetration,  and  of  cum  thoushtfiiloeaa,  approaching  to  melancholy. 
There  appeared  in  hia  first  manner  and  addreaa.  perfect  eaae  anoeelf'poaooanon,  bat  a  atem  and  almost 
sapf  rciliotts  eleration,  not,  indeed,  incompatible  with  openoeaa  and  affability,  which,  however,  bespoke 
a  mind  conscioua  of  anperior  talents.  Strnngers  that  sappoaed  tbemaelTea  approaching  an  Ayrshire 
peasant  who  could  make  rhymes,  and  to  whom  their  nonce  waa  an  honor,  foond  themselves  speedily 
OTerawed  by  the  preaenee  of  a  man  who  bore  himaelf  with  dignity,  and  who  poasesaed  a  ringular 
power  of  eorrecting  forwardneas  and  repelling  intrusbn.  *  *  His  dark  and  haughty  eounlenaneo 
eaaily  relaxed  into  a  look  of  ^^ood  will,  of  pitr.  or  of  tenderness ;  and,  as  the  ▼arions  emotions  sncceeded 
each  other  in  his  mi^d,  aapumed  with  equal  eaae  tiie  expression  of  the  broadest  humor— of  the  moet 
extravagant  ffiirth  -oflfre  Reepea|  mfsla^cfiply'— or  of  tiie  moat  sublime  emotion. 
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BRUGE'S  ADDRESS.— {Scots  Wha  Has.) 


^^ 


Soon,  wha  hae,  wi'  Wallace  bled. 
Boots,  wliam  Bruce  has  afben  led. 
Welcome  to  your  ^ory  bed, 
Or  to  glorious  victory  i 

NoVs  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  of  battle  low'r ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  pow*r, 
Edward  I  chains  and  slavery  I 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  f 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  f 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  f 
Traitor  I  coward  I  turn  and  flee  1 


Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law. 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw» 
Freemen  stand,  or  freemen  fa , 
Caledonian  I  on  wi'  me  I 

By  opprcflsion's  woes  and  pains! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  \ 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be,  shall  be  free  I 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  1 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  I 
Liberty's  in  every  blow ! 
Forward!  let  us  do  or  die  I 


Robert  Bums  is  said  to  have  composed  his  "  Bruce's  Address,"  the  meet  inimitable 
of  lyrics,  when  riding  in  a  storm  over  the  wildest  parts  of  Galloway,  and  the  elemental 
strife  did  seem  to  strike  deeply  the  soul  of  one  wno  chafed  incessantly  at  the  miseries 
so  keenly  felt  by  him,  and  which  he  too  often  plunged  into  dissipation  to  forget. 
Scenes  of  temptation  it  was  hard  wholly  to  avoid,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  states,  "  from  the 
castle  to  the  cottage  every  door  flew  open  at  his  approach ;  if  he  entered  an  inn  at 
midnight,  the  news  of  his  arrival  circulated  from  the  celler  to  the  garret,  and  ere  many 
minutes  elapsed,  the  landlord  and  all  his  guests  were  round  the  ingle,  the  largest 
punoh-bowl  produced,  and 

Be  ours  this  night — ^who  knows  what  comes  to-morrow  I 

was  the  language  of  evei7  eye  in  the  circle  that  welcomed  him."  Of  his  convena- 
tional  powers,  says  another,  "  I  have  been  in  the  companjr  of  many  men  of  genius, 
some  of  them  ^ets ;  but  I  never  witnessed  such  flashes  of  intellectual  brightness  as 
from  him,  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  sparks  of  celestial  fire." 


Of  the  death  of  Robert  Burns,  Cunningham  has  written,  "Dumfries  was  like  a  be- 
sieged place ;  wherey.er  two  or  three  stood  t4>gether,  their  talk  was  of  Burns,  and  of 
him  alone.  They  spoke  of  bis  history^person — ^works — ^family — fame,  and  of  his 
untimely  and  approaching  fate;  they  thought  only  of  his  genius— the  delight  his 
compositions  had  diffuseds-^nd  talked  pf  him  with  the  same  awe  as  of  some  departing 
spirit,  whose  voice  was  to  gladden  t^em  no  more.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  ferer, 
July  21st,  1796,  Robert  Bums  died.  I  want  to  see  him  laid  out  for  tne  grave.  He 
was  w.9Bted  somewhat  by  long  illness;  btit  death  had  not  increased  the  swarthy  hue 
of  his  face,  which  was  uncommonly  dark  and  deeply  marked — ^his  broad  and  open 
brow  was  pale  and  serene,  and  around  it  his  sable  hair  lay  in  masses,  slightly  toucned 
with  grey.  "  The  impression  of  the  genius  of  Robert  fiuras  is  deep  and  universal," 
says  Campbell,  "  and  viewing  him  merely  as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  another  re|?ret 
connected  with  his  name,  than  that  his  prpductionn,  ihth  §11  their  merit,  fall  sliort 
of  t|)jd  ti^ents  which  he  possessed." 


DUMFRIES  is  beautifull;  situ- 
ated on  tbe  banks  of  the  Nith,  about 
nine  ntileii  from  its  influx  with 
Sol  way  Firth,  seven  ty-o  no  miles 
BOuth-Buulb-wesC  of  Kdinbur^h,  and 
thirty-nine  from  Carlisle.  Popula- 
tion 13,166.  Dumfries  contains 
within  itself  many  of  the  elegances 
and  attractions  of  a  minor  capital 
having  a  large  resident  gentry,  and 
in  a  general  sense  is  considered  the 
capital  of  the  south-west  quarter  of 
Scotland. 

One  of  the  principBl  buildings  of 
the  place  is  the  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael ;  sometimes  called  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Scotland.  Among 
the  many  monumental  structures  on 
the  ground,  that  erected  to  Robert 
Burns  is  the  most  important.  This 
B  built  on  the  strength  of  a  public  subscription  patronized 
by  George  IV,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  many  other  members  of  the 
aristocracy  of  North  and  South  Britain.  In  the  interior,  the  emblem- 
atic marble  is  composed  of  a  plow  and  two  figures,  representing  genius 
of  Scotland  investing  Bums  in  bis  rustic  dress  with  her  inspiring  mantle. 
The  following  is  the  Latin  inscription  ; — 

In  ■etenium  honaram  Rosun  Buim,  po«t»nim  CaWonise  mi  mti  lon^ 
principii  cujiu  carmiaA  eiimia  pstrio  BeriDanc  aoripta  aoLmi  magia  ardentu 
viqae  ingeaii  quam  art«  rel  cnlta  coa(pi«aa  facetiii  jueundidata  lepore  afflu- 
entia  omoibiu  Uttsrarium  ooltoribni  satla  nota  oitIs  ini  uscnon  plcriqne 
oiDQea  mntsrum  anuDtUainu  memoriamque  Tui  arte  postioa  tam  preouui 
loTentis  luw  maiuolattm  Npsr  raliquiat  poetae  morUlea. 


loNA  or  IcolmUll,  celebrated  as  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  is  about 
nine  miles  to  the  south  of  StafTa,  which  island  is  about  eight  miles  from 
Mull,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  "  In  any  other  situation,"  says 
Dr.  Maccullocb,  "  the  remains  of  Zona  would  be  consigned  to  neglect 
and  oblivion ;  but  conuected  as  they  are  with  an  age  distinguished  by 
the  ferocity  of  its  manners  and  its  independence  of  regular  government; 
standing  a  solitary  monument  of  religion  and  literature,  such  as  religion 
and  literature  theu  were,  the  mind  imperceptibly  recurs  to  the  time  when 
this  island  was  the  '  light  of  the  western  world,' '  a  gem  in  the  ocean,' 
and  is  led  to  contemplate  with  veneration  its  silent  and  ruined  structures. 
£ven  at  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  the  cathedral,  insignificant  as  its  diraen. 
sions  are,  produces  a  strong  feeling  of  delight  in  bim  who,  long  coasting 
the  rugged  and  barren  rocks  of  Mull,  or  buffeted  by  turbulent  waves,  be- 
holds its  tower  first  rising  out  of  the  deep,  giving  to  this  desolate  region  an 
air  of  civilization,  and  recalling  the  consciousness  of  that  human  society, 
which,  presonting  elsewhere  tio  visible  traces,  seems  to  have  abandoned 
these  rocky  shores  to  the  cormorant  and  the  sea>gull." 


BISTOBICAL    COLLBCTIORS. 


Jbno,  SeoHand,  *arly  tat  of  dnifimif  ji. 

lona  i*  BMrij  three  mile*  in  leDfth,  »nd  on«  !d  brwiltli.  llie  origin  of  the  cele- 
brity of  thii  iilaDd  ii  to  be  Ireoed  to  ita  having  bacDine,  aboat  the  year  G6S,  tiia 
reaidencs  of  Colninba.  an  lti>h  Chriatlan  preacher.  The  monastery  beume,  in  »nb- 
teqaent  jeare,  the  dwelling  of  the  Cluaiaceaae*.  a  clan  of  monka  who  followed  Uia 
mle  of  St.  Beonet.  At  the  Relbrmation,  loaa,  with  ita  abbey,  wai  anaexed  to  the 
biihoprio  of  Argjte,  br  Jamea  VI,  in  the  jear  1617.  The  cdebrated  mine  oonaiit 
of  a  cathedral,  a  Donnery,  and  St.  Oran'i  chapeL     The  latter,  which  appean  to  b 

41.. 1   'ticient  of  theu   ecclesiaatical  remaina,  is  of  « — "  — ' — *  "'>-•'■'"*  !>■ 

I  rude  architectural  atyle,  and  wai  probably  bu 

ne  t«mb«  of  different  datei,  and  there  are  niany __ 

ment.  "Die  ahapel  of  the  nunnery  ia  the  next  in  the  order  of  antiqititj ;  it  ii  in  good 
praaerration  ;  the  roof  has  been  Tanlted,  and  part  of  it  atill  remaina.  'Die  nnoi  were 
not  displaced  at  the  Reformation,  bat  continued  a  long  time  after  that  event,  to  lire 
t<^ether.  They  fallowed  the  role  of  St.  Auguatjne.  The  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Hary  is  the  principal  edifice.  Ita  form  ie  that  of  a  croaa.  the  length  being  about  one 
hnndred  and  sixty  feet  and  the  breadth  tweaty-fonr.  "  Whatever  may  be  ita  aetnal 
age,  it  now  ponmaca  enough  of '  hoar  antiquity '  to  dirow  aa  air  of  aoUmn  grandeur 
over  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene,  and  prodaoea,  indeed,  a  most  imposing  effect. 


with  its  inassiTe  square  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  esTenty  feet  above  the  lone 
graves,  the  K'vay  verdure  of  it«  bnnclBtione  almost  washed  by  the  murmuring  aea, 
at  this  time  flowing  gently  between  the  lower  ahorn  of  the  Sacred  Island,  and  th« 
■tern  and  rooky  coast  of  the  opposing  MalL'*  Moet  families  of  distinctjon  in  the 
Highlands  had  burying-place*  here,  and  many  erected  votive  chapels  in  different 


"  Homeward  we  turn.    Isle  of  Colnmba's  oell. 
Where  Christian  piety's  soul-cheeriD^  spark 
(Kindled  from  Heaven  between  the  light  and  dark 
Of  time)  shone  like  the  morning -start — f arewelll" 


A—emblinff  of  Iht  Cmgrtgation  of  the  Ru  Chtrth  at  Wanlvckhtod,  DtmfrUt. 

Tsi  village  of  Wanlockhetd  a  rituated  in  the  pariah  of  Sanqnhar,  the  higher  dis- 
trict  of  the  coanty  of  Dumfriee.  It  contaioi  about  sight  hundrea  inhabitant*,  irho  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  adjoining  lead  minea.  The  Duke  of  Bnccleuchistha  note  pro- 
prietor of  the  Tillage,  and  of  the  immediate  RDtrounding  country.  The  villagelv  ara 
in  hii  smplorment.  The  parish  church  in  the  town  of  Sanqahar,  in  aboat  eight  miles 
diatant,  bnt,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitanta,  a  ehapel  in  connection  with 
the  eatablielied  church  vaa  built  here  many  years  since.  Since  the  Free  Church  move- 
ment, about  three-fonrtha  of  the  population  of  Wantockhead  hare  left  the  Establiah- 
nent.  They  made  an  application  to  the  Dnke  of  Bucclencb,  and  others,  for  a  site  on 
which  to  erect  a  chapel,  bat  none  was  granted.  The  number  of  commnnicants  was 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  of  whom  fifty  were  from  the  neighboring  village  of 
Leadhills.  Possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Covenanters,  the  congregation  regularly 
assembled  tor  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  open  air,  even  in  severe  weather, 
during  winter.  ITie  engraving  represents  the  coneregatioE  at  Wsniookhoad,  during 
a  snow  atorm.  on  their  wav  to  their  place  of  wonhip  in  a  ravine  about  Ave  huudrsd 
ysrds  distant  from  the  village,  where  ths  minister  preached  from  a  pulint  whiah 
partly  gave  him  a  shelter 
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HOLLAND, 

AND 

HOLLAND  AND   BELGIUM. 

HoLLAin) — ^the  name  of  which,  (the  hollow  land,)  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  country — ^may  be  considered  as  little  more  than  a 
large  marsh  drained  by  human  industry.  It  extends  from  51  deg. 
10  min.  to  63  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  from  3  deg.  20  min. 
to  7  deg.  10  min.  of  east  longitude.  In  the  northern  provinces  of 
this  kingdom  there  are  neither  mountains  nor  hills  to  relieve  the 
eye  from  the  monotony  of  one  continued  flat  surface ;  and  when 
viewed  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  or  steeple,  the  country  appears  like 
avast  marshy  plain  intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals  and  ditches. 
The  prospect,  however,  is  beautiful — ^vast  meadows  with  the  fresh- 
est verdure,  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  every  where 
appear.  The  number  of  boats  passing  in  every  direction  tend  to 
enliven  the  scene,  and  the  close  succession  of  beautiful  farms,  vil- 
lages, and  towns,  show  at  once  the  industry  and  wealth-  of  the 
country. 

Holland  has  been  long  noted  as  a  Protestant  state,  although  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  the  population  are  Catholics,  and  there  are 
about  50,000  Jews.  Since  the  separation  from  Belgium  in  1830, 
the  Dutch  kingdom  of  Holland  has  consisted  of  ten  provinces,  the 
population  of  which,  in  1850,  was  3,081,153.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Protestants  are  Calvinists  in  doctrine,  and  Presbyterian  in  church 
government.  The  clergy,  of  all  denominations,  are  recognized 
by  law,  and  receive  salaries  from  the  public  purse,  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant. 

The  physical  features  of  a  large  portion  of  this  country  has  been 
qntirely  changed  by  the  formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  in  few  parts  of  the  world  does  the  ocean  long  retain 
precisely  its  original  limits.  It  either  encroaches  with  more  or 
less  rapidity  on  the  land,  or  it  yields  its  own  bed  to  the  operations 
of  human  industry.  On  the  whole  coast  of  Holland  it  has  for 
many  ages  been  making  the  most  alarming  encroachments. 

On  consulting  the  ancient  maps,  it  will  be  found  that  the  river  Yssel 
ran  into  an  inland  lake  called  Flevo,  and  from  that  lake  a  river  pursued 
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its  course  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  before  it  reached  the  sea.  But  at 
present,  this  very  lake  forms  part  of  the  sea.  All  the  intervening  coun- 
try has  been  swallowed  up  ;  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  more  than  seventy 
miles  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth,  covers  it ;  and  the  islands  of  the 
Texel,  Vlieland,  Schelling,  and  Ameland  are  the  only  remains  of  the 
old  continent.  History  is  silent  as  to  the  period  of  this  dreadful  desola- 
tion, but  it  is  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  Scheldt  originally  formed  a  mere  delta  at  its  mouth,  divided  by 
four  or  five  moderate  streams ;  but  these  are  now  widened  into  very 
considerable  arms  and  creeks  of  the  sea,  and  the  continent  is  separated 
into  the  distant  island  of  Beveland,  Walcheren,  and  Schouwen.  This 
occurred  in  the  tenth  century  ;  and  as  lately  as  the  fifteenth  century  a 
vast  lake  was  suddenly  formed  to  the  south-east  of  Dort,  overwhelming 
seventy-two  large  villages,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  who  oerished  in  the 
deluge. 

This  constant  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  these  sudden  and  horrible 
devastations  threatened,  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  inundation 
and  destruction  of  the  whole  country.  To  avert  this  calamity,  the  inha- 
bitants commenced  and  brought  to  perfection  an  undertaking  which  has 
filled  Europe  and  the  world  with  astonishment.  They  began  to  raise 
banks  or  mounds  against  the  sea;  and  although  the  work  of  many  a  year 
was  often  swept  away  in  an  hour,  they  persevered  with  all  the  character. 
'istic  steadiness  and  obstinacy  which  have  been  justly  attributed  to  them. 
Their  banks  slowly  grew  into  enormous  mounds.  They  became  conso- 
lidated by  time.  The  sea  covered  them  with  sand,  and  thus  furnished 
them  with  a  defense  against  its  own  fury ;  and  the  Dutch  can  now  truly 
say  to  the  raging  ocean  in  its  wildest  commotion,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  further." 

These  dykes  are  of  various  height  and  thickness,  according  to  their 
situation,  and  the  urgency  of  the  case.  They  are  formed  sloping  on  each 
side,  the  breadth  of  the  base  being  very  considerable,  and  many  of  them 
sufficiently  wide  on  the  top  for  two  carriages  to  go  abreast.  Although 
the  sea  has  still  continued  to  rise  upon  their  coast,  and  some  of  their 
land  is  forty  feet  below  high-water  mark,  they  consider  themselves  in  per- 
fect security.  The  traveler  experiences  a  sensation  of  mingled  plea- 
sure, astonishment,  and  apprehension,  when  he  walks  at  the  foot  of  some 
of  the  dykes,  and  hears  the  surges  dash  far  above  his  head. 

In  the  same  manner  they  have  built  numerous  dykes  on  the  banks  of 
their  rivers,  and  seem  to  have  brought  into  complete  subjection  the  vast 
body  of  water  which  runs  through  or  surrounds  their  country.  These 
dykes  are  properly  considerd  to  be  national  works,  and  are  maintained 
at  incredible  labor  and  expense. 

There  is  usually  a  second  dyke  within,  and  near  to  the  first ;  so  that 
should  the  water  burst  or  overflow  the  outer  embankment,  the  second 
may  prevent  it  from  inundating  the  neighboring  country,  while  the  hol- 
low between  the  dykes  serves  as  a  canal  or  aqueduct  to  carry  off  any  oc- 
casional flood.  The  side  of  the  mound  towards  the  sea  is  strengthen- 
ed by  a  species  of  reed,  (Arundo  arenosa,)  which  the  Hollanders  care- 
fully plant  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  This  catching  the  sand  which  the 
tide  drives  against  the  dyke,  it  rapidly  accumulates,  and  soon  affords  a 
thick  covering  for  the  original  mound,  and  defies  the  ravages  of  storms. 


BOLLAMII    AND   BELOITTH. 


Zfykt  MwKn  MoUerdam  and  Bctflihaven. 

Many  of  tie  towns  of  Holland  derive  iheir  name  from  these  dykes. 
Rotterdam  is  so  called  from  the  dyke  or  dam  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Rotter,  which  flows  through  that  city  ;  and  Amsterdam  is  so  denomina- 
ted  from  the  dyke  or  dam  on  the  Amatel.  At  coDvenient  distances  are 
vast  sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  country  may  be  inundated  to 
a  considerable  depth  at  the  shortest  notice.  In  desperate  cases  this 
would  prove  a  sufficient  security  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy ;  but  only 
in  desperate  cases  could  it  be  resorted  to,  for  while  the  enemy  would  be 
checked  or  destroyed,  the  country  likewise  would  be  laid  waste. 

Having  raised  these  immense  bulwarks  against  the  ravages  of  the 
ocean,  the  inhabitants  next  diligently  employed  themselves  in  draining 
the  morasses  with  which  the  Netherlands  abounded.  They  even  attack- 
ed, and  succeeded  in  recovering,  many  immense  tracts  of  land  which  the 
sea  had  entirely  covered.  T^e  canals  that  formed  a  high  road  from  one 
town  to  another,  and  with  which  they  intersected  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, contributed  to  effect  this  object,  and  to  secure  its  permanence. 

The  proximity  of  the  northern  provinces  to  the  sea,  and  the  numerous 
rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  that  intersect  the  country,  render  tfae  atmos- 
phere damp  and  foggy.  This  seems  not  to  aifect  the  health  of  the  na- 
tives. Their  countenances,  except  in  a  few  districts,  exhibit  no  traces 
of  sickness  or  disease  ;  and  instances  of  longevity,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Utrecht  and  Guelderland,  are  not  uncommon. 

HISTORY   OF    HOLLAND    AND    BELGIinf. 

The  earlj  biilory  or  theM  kingdoms  la  enveloped  ia  complete  olwcnrity,  and  ve  can 
triee  little  with  certainty  before  the  time  of  Julias  CtesBr.  When  that  eonqoeror  ia- 
vaded  Ganl,  this  country  Wu  inhabited  by  varioua  warlike  tribes.  The  Menapii,  tba 
Tdd(^,  the  Nervii.  »nA  the  Moriai,  pomeased  Belgium.  Holland  And  the  northern 
provinceavere  peopled  by  tlu  Batavi    The  original  population  vMdonbtleM  Celtic; 
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bnt  the  ScytKians  or  OoUio,  from  the  inhoepitable  reeioos  of  Nortbem  Ama,  had  gra- 
dually expelled  the  Celts  towards  the  west,  and  haa  seized  on  almost  the  whole  of 
Germany  and  Gaul  The  tribes  which,  on  the  arrival  of  Gnsar,  inhabited  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  were  different  families  of  the  Belgae. 

In  the  course  of  two  campaigns  the  Romans  had  ovemin  the  whole  of  Gaul  to  the 
frontiers  of  Belgium.  Caesar  had  profited  by  the  weakness  and  dissentions  of  the  va- 
rious tribes,  and  attacking  them  separately,  had  found  them  an  easy  conquest  But 
the  Belgse,  learning  wisdom  from  the  misfortunes  of  others,  formed  a  solemn  and 
powerful  confederacy,  to  defend  themselves  from  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  attacks 
of  lawless  ambition. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Sambre,  not  far  from  Namur,  they  made  their  last  stand  for 
the  independence  of  their  country.  The  Roman  approached  with  an  army  more  nu- 
merous than  he  had  commanded  m  any  former  pencnl  of  the  campaign,  and  strength- 
ened by  those  who  should  have  fought  in  a  better  cause.  He  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  BelgsB,  eager  to  chase  the  invader  from  their  land,  passed  the  Sam- 
bre in  the  dead  of  the  night,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  Ctesar,  and 
penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  his  camp.  The  Romans  were  thrown  into  momen- 
tary confusion,  and  the  auxiliary  horse  ned  to  Treves,  bearing  the  report  that  their 
army  had  been  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  Belgte  had  to  contend  with  the 
star  of  CsBsar,  and  the  best  disciplined  troops  in  the  world.  The  irresistible  phalanxes 
of  the  legions  were  soon  formcK},  and  led  against  them.  In  vain  they  opposed  their 
osier  shields  to  the  impenetrable  armor  of  the  invader&  In  vain  they  fought  with  all 
the  courage  which  patriotism  could  inspire,  and  all  the  fury  of  despair.  The  fortune 
of  the  Romans  prevailed,  and  out  of  more  than  60,000  warriors  who  rushed  on  to  the 
attack  only  600  survived. 

The  Batavi,  who  had  not  joined  the  confederacy,  were  alarmed,  and  adopted  a 
prudent,  if  not  a  patriotic,  plan.  They  immediately  dispatched  ambassadors  toCaesar, 
tendering,  not  exactly  their  submission,  but  their  alliance,  and  offering  to  assist  him 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  the  prosecution  of  his  conquests.  The  proposal 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  this  tribe  alone  oecame  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  without  a 
previous  struggle  for  their  liberty. 

The  services  which  they  rendered  Caesar,  and  the  honorable  mention  which  is  made 
of  them  by  the  Roman  historians,  prove  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  cowardice. 
Tacitus  gives  a  long  account  of  them,  and  of  their  pecidiar  manners  and  customs. 
He  relates  one  circumstance  at  which  the  modem  traveler  will  smile,  that  the  head- 
dress of  the  Batavian  women  was  so  becoming,  that  it  was  universally  imitated  by 
thepolished  and  fastidious  dames  of  Rome. 

The  assistance  of  the  Batavi  was  of  such  eminent  use  to  Caesar  in  his  contest  with 
Pompey,  and  so  soon  did  they  rival  their  masters  in  discipline  and  bravery,  that  Au- 
gustus chose  them  for  his  body-guard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Holland 
were  under  considerable  obligations  to  the  Romans.  Claudius  Drusus,  in  the  year 
A.  C.  10,  began  the  noble  caniu  from  Zutphen  to  the  Yssel,  which  yet  bears  his  nam& 
It  is  likewise  said  that  he  elevated  the  first  bank  against  the  encroachment  of  the  sea, 
and  thus  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  those  immense  dykes  which  are  justly 
the  pride  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  century  numerous  hordes  of  Saxons  broke  in  upon  them, 
and  expelled  or  destroyed  most  of  tne  Batavi  and  the  other  Belgae.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Frisians,  the  next  adjacent  people  in  the  north,  overran  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  extended  themselves  as  far  as  the  Scheldt  These  were  in  their  turn 
subdued  by  the  Franks  under  Charles  Martel,  in  the  eighth  century,  so  that  the  pre- 
sent Belgians  may  be  considered  as  the  mingled  descendants  of  the  Belgae,  the  Fnsi- 
ans,  and  the  Franks. 

The  Netherlands  had  lone  been,  divided  into  various  provinces,  belonging  to  differ^ 
ent  families,  and  governed  by  different  constitutiona  These  petty  sovereigns  bc«aa 
now  to  be  known  by  the  names  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  counts.  Pepin,  the  first 
Duke  of  Brabant,  and  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings,  held  bis  court  at 
Landen,  and  died  in  647.    The  ruins  of  his  palace  are  yet  to  be  traced. 

The  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Holland  were  successively  established,  and 
often  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  affairs  of  £urope.  Under  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  the  southern  provinces  attained  an  eminence  of  splendor  and  power,  of 
which  few  traces  now  remain.  Philip  the  Good,  Count  of  Flanders,  displayed  at 
Bruges  a  magnificence  which  not  many  sovereigns  could  rival,  and  possessed  a  power 
which  none  of  them  dared  to  provoke. 
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Tlie  princes,  among  whom  the  Lov  Conntries  were  divided,  were  ens  aged  in  per> 
petual  wars  with  the  neighboring  potentates  and  with  eaoh  other.  In  these  contesti 
their  personal  and  hereditary  revenues  were  frequently  exhausted,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  benevolenee  of  their  subjects^  The  people,  feeling 
their  power,  judiciously  refused  the  requisite  supplies,  except  on  certain  conditions 
favorable  to  their  liberty ;  and  they  gradually  extorted  from  the  monarch  so  many 
concessions,  that  the  provinces  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  republics  than  of  regal 
governments. 

The  supreme  authority  was  nominally  lodged  in  the  person  of  the  magistrate,  bnt 
actually  in  the  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  This  assembly  met 
whenever  the  members  deemed  it  expedient,  independent  of,  or  even  contrary  to,  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  Without  the  concurrence  of  this  assembly  no  war  could 
be  undertaken,  no  taxes  could  be  imposed,  no  new  laws  enacted ;  and  no  prince,  al- 
though the  government  was  hereditary,  was  allowed  to  assume  the  scepter,  until  he 
had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  and  maintain  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country. 

In  this  situation  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  long  remained ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, they  gradually  increased  in  power,  in  commerce,  and  in  civilization.  At 
length,  by  intermarriages,  by  conquest,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  male  line  in  some  of 
the  reigning  families,  they  all  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  After  this  event,  the  provinces  continued 
to  enjoy  their  ancient  privileges,  and  to  be  governed  according  to  their  own  laws. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  princes  of  Burgundy,  and  even  long  before,  trade 
and  manufactures  flourished  in  the  Netherlands  more  than  in  any  other  European  state. 
No  city,  except  Venice,  possessed  such  extensive  traffic  as  Antwerp.  It  was  the  great 
mart  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  Bruges  nearly 
as  many,  and  Ghent  boasted  a  more  numerous  population  than  the  metropolis  of 
France.  More  than  100,000  were  employed  there  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  long 
before  the  art  was  known  to  the  English. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  unequalled  pros- 
perity. The  Netherlands  were  undoubtedly  much  indebted  to  their  situation  ana  the 
nature  of  the  country.  They  lay  in  the  center  of  Europe,  commanding  the  entrance 
and  navigation  of  several  of  the  great  rivers  of  Germany,  and  thoy  were  almost  every 
where  intersected  by  these  rivers,  or  by  canals,  or  branches  of  the  sea,  admirably  fit- 
ting them  for  foreign  and  inland  trade.  But  these  advantages  would  never  have  en- 
abled the  Flemings  to  leave  the  other  European  nations  so  far  behind  them,  if  the  form 
of  their  government  had  not  been  peculiarly  favorable  to  their  exertions.  The  great- 
est advantages  which  Nature  affords  for  improvement  in  commerce  or  in  the  arts  of 
life  will  be  rendered  useless  by  an  injudicious  or  tyranical  exercise  of  the  civil  power. 
When  the  person  is  insecure,  or  the  fruit  of  many  a  long  year*s  economy  and  industry 
may  be  seized  by  the  rapacious  hands  of  a  despotic  and  tyrannical  prince,  it  is 
folly  to  expect  that  men  will  apply  themselves  with  vigor  to  commercial  pursuits. 
Happily  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  small  extent  of  the  different 
principalities,  and  the  constant  necessities  of  their  princes,  rendered  it  both  impolitio 
and  impossible  for  the  sovereign  to  execute  any  plan  of  tyranny  against  the  people. 
The  princes  were  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and,  with  a  good  grace,  sanctionea  those 
fundamental  laws,  which  indeed  somewhat  abridged  their  prerogative,  but  greatly 
augmented  their  power  and  resources,  by  means  of  the  prosperity  which  their  mode- 
rate government  enabled  their  subjects  to  attain.  In  no  country  in  the  world  were 
the  sovereigns  so  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  territory-^in  no  country 
in  the  world  did  tne  people  exhibit  such  ardent  attachment  to  Uie  prince,  or  cheer- 
fully submit  to  greater  sacrifices. 

At  tho  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  in  1477,  the  goyernment  of  the  Ne- 
therlands descended  to  his  daughter  Mary,  while  the  dachy  of  Burgundy 
became  united  to  the  crown  of  France.  Mary,  or  rather  her  evil  coun- 
sellors, who  took  advantage  of  her  youth  and  inexperience,  showed  too 
evident  a  disposition  to  encroach  on  the  liberties  oi  the  Flemings ;  and, 
being  detected  in  a  correspondence  with  her  fether  to  effect  this  purpose, 
two  of  her  ministers  were  impeached  by  the  States-general,  convicted 
of  treason  against  their  country,  and  condemned  to  die.  In  vain  the 
princess  resorted  to  entreaties  and  threatenings  to  save  them  from  death : 
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in  vain  she  even  rushed  upon  the  scaffold,  and,  dissolved  in  tears,  suppli- 
cated their  pardon^the  executioner  inflicted  the  fatal  blow  in  her  very 
presence.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  she  married  Maximilian,  son 
of  Frederic  III,  emperor  of  Germany,  and,  by  this  union,  the  Nether- 
lands passed  under  the  dominion  of  Austria. 

Uiiaer  this  new  dynasty,  the  Flemings  showed  their  invariable  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  privileges  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
Maximilian  had  been  educated  in  the  belief  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  soon  showed  no  equivocal  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  reduce  the  Belgians 
to  the  degraded  state  of  his  other  subjects.  Finding  that  remonstrances 
were  of  no  avail,  that  foreign  troops  were  fast  pouring  in  upon  them,  and 
that  Ghent  had  been  pillaged  and  almost  destroyed,  they  resolved  to  make 
one  desperate  effort  to  maintain  their  freedom.  As  Maximilian  entered 
the  city  of  Bruges  with  a  numerous  train  of  attendants,  the  populace  sur- 
rounded him  in  the  market-place,  seized  upon  his  person,  hurried  him  to 
the  castle,  and  kept  him  prisoner  for  many  months.  The  intercession 
and  the  menaces  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  unavailing ;  nor 
could  he  obtain  his  release,  until  he  had  submitted  to  the  humiliating 
condition  of  taking  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  respect  the  privileges 
and  the  liberties  of  the  Belgians. 

Many  yeara  now  pasded  with  the  marked  desire  of  despotic  power,  and  the  frequent 
artful  attempt  at  encroachment  on  one  side,  and  watchful  jealouBy  and  steady  resist- 
ance on  the  other,  until  Charles  V,  the  grandson  of  Maxuniiian,  assumed  the  reigns  of 
administration.  He  perhaps  might  easily  have  suhdued  them  had  he  been  inclined 
to  use  his  power  ungenerously,  and  his  arbitrary  temper  had  safBciently  appeared  in 
his  government  of  Spain  and  Germany ;  in  both  of  which  countries  he  had  trampled 
on  the  dearest  and  most  valuable  rights  of  the  people.  But  he  was  born  in  the  Ise- 
therlands,  and  had  passed  there  his  happiest  days.  He  loved  the  people ;  for  their 
manners,  less  reserved  and  stately  than  those  of  the  Spaniards,  accorded  with  his  ha- 
bits and  taste.  He  therefore  restrained  his  love  of  despotic  rule,  and  permitted  them 
to  enjoy  unmolested  the  freedom  which  they  so  highly  prized.  The  Flemings  were 
grateful  for  his  kindness.  They  liberally  assisted  him  in  the  wars  in  which  he  was 
almost  continually  engaged,  and,  except  the  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Ghent,  no 
considerable  disturbance  happened  in  tne  Netherlands  during  his  reign.  The  eloquent 
historian  of  Charles  Y  scarcely  found  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  in  all  the 
busy  period  of  that  monarch's  administration. 

Charles  would  gladly  have  transmitted  to  his  son  Philip  the  affection  which  he  bore 
towards  the  Netherlands,  and  the  warm  attachment  and  unvaried  loyalty  which  they 
had  displayed  towards  him.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  him  to  spend  somie  time  in 
Flanders ;  and  when  he  formed  the  romantic  resolution  of  retiring  from  the  world, 
this  constituted  a  prominent  feature  in  the  pathetic  and  admirable  exhortation  which 
he  addressed  to  him.  But  Philip  could  not  enter  into  his  father's  views,  nor  love  a 
people  whose  manners  were  so  different  from  his  own. 

The  Protestant  religion  had  lately  been  widely  and  rapidly  diffused , 
through  Belgium.  It  had  been  imported  by  the  French  and  German 
and  English  refugees,  who  had  escaped  from  the  prosecutions  carried  on 
against  them  in  their  native  countxies.  Charles  had  endeavored  to  ex- 
tirpate this  growing  heresy.  He  had  had  recourse  to  the  faggot  ah^  the 
sword.  But  when  numbers  of  the  most  industrious  and  valuable  of  his 
subjects  flew  from  his  power ;  when  he  saw  his  noblest  provinces  begin- 
ning to  be  depopulated  ;  when  the  trade  and  commerce  which  distin- 
guished his  beloved  country  were  enriching  other  lands,  he  wisely  recalled 
his  cruel  orders,  and  permitted  the  Flemings  to  worship  their  God  as 
their  consciences  dictated. 
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Philip  was  the  child  of  saperstition  and  bigotry.  He  had  scarcely 
seated  himself  on  the  throne,  ere  he  revived  every  inhuman  edict,  and  com- 
manded the  magistrates  to  carry  them  into  rigorous  execution.  He  was 
even  heard  to  declare,  that  if  executioners  were  wanted  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  bloody  decrees  of  the  Inquisition,  he  would  himself  become  one  ; 
and  that  he  would  rather  be  without  subjects  than  reign  over  heretics. 
Every  man  who  taught  heretical  doctrines — every  man  who  was  even 
present  at  a  meeting  of  heretics — was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
sword,  and  every  woman  buried  alive.  A  peculiar  tribunal  was  estab- 
lished for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Persons  were  committed  to  prison 
on  bare  suspicion.  They  were  tortured  on  the  slightest  evidence.  The 
accused  were  not  confronted  with  their  accusers.  They  were  not  even 
made  acquainted  with  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffered.  Their  pos- 
sessions were  confiscated,  and  their  families  reduced  to  beggary. 

To  enforce  this  diabolical  persecution,  the  country  was  inundated  with 
Spanish  soldiers.  These  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  inhabitants,  and 
committed  with  impunity  every  kind  of  outragre.  The  Flemings  at  first 
ofiered  no  resistance  ;  but  they  refused  to  work  at  the  dykes,  saying  that 
they  had  rather  be  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean  than  remain  a  prey  to  the 
terrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery.  The 
States-general  remonstrated  against  these  oppressive  proceedings ;  but 
Philip,  who  was  naturally  haughty  and  unyielding — who  considered  the 
liberties  claimed  by  the  Protestants,  in  religious  matters,  as  utterly  in- 
compatible with  his  thirst  for  despotic  power,  and  who  had  taken  a  so- 
lemn oath  to  devote  his  reign  to  the  defense  of  the  Popish  faith,  and  the 
extirpation  of  heresy — was  immovable. 

Driven  to  absolute  despair,  the  people  rose  tumultuously  against  their 
oppressors  in  many  places  ;  but  being  undisciplined  and  unarmed,  they 
were  easily  subdued.  These  insurrections  afforded  Philip  new  pretexts 
to  give  free  license  to  his  bigotry  and  revenge.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was 
dispatched  to  the  Netherlands  with  unlimited  power  to  torture  and  de- 
stroy. He  was  an  agent  well  calculated  to  execute  the  savage  designs 
of  his  master ;  and  he  entered  on  his  execrable  ofHce  with  a  demoniacal 
zeal.  No  age,  sex,  or  condition,  was  spared.  Many,  who  had  only  once 
been  present  at  a  Protestant  assembly,  even  though  they  declared  their 
faith  m  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  firm  and  unshaken,  were  hanged  or 
drowned  ;  while  those  who  declared  themselves  Protestants,  were  put  to 
the  rack,  to  force  them  to  discover  their  associates  ;  they  were  then  drag- 
ged by  horses  to  the  place  of  execution,  their  bodies  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  their  sufferings  prolonged  with  ingenious  cruelty. 

Many  of  these  noble  martyrs  bore  unshaken  testimonies  to  the  truth  in  the  very 
extremity  of  their  tortures.  To  prevent  the  effect  of  this  good  confession  on  the  sur- 
rounding spectators,  the  tongues  of  some  were  torn  out ;  outers  had  them  burned  with 
a  glowing  iron ;  and  others  were  sorewed  into  a  machine  contrived  to  produce  the 
most  excruciating  pain.  Wives  were  put  to.  death  for  affording  shelter  to  their  hus- 
bands, children  u>t  performing  the  like  kind  offices  to  their  parents ;  and  a  fathe  rwas 
executed  for  allowing  his  son,  who  had  returned  from  banishment,  to  lodge  under  his 
roof  for  a  single  night  During  the  administration  of  this  monster  in  human  shape, 
eighteen  thousand  persons  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner. 

Resistance  was  ineffectual,  and  seldom  attempted  ;  for  the  partial  in- 
surrections which  took  place  were  easily  suppressed,  and  furnished  an 
excuse  for  more   aggravated  cruelty.  .  Their  only  safety  consisted  in 
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flight ;  and  thousands  of  refugees  carried  to  other  countries  the  industry 
and  skill  for  which  the  Netherlands  had,  during  so  many  ages,  been  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  said  that  more  than  100,000  houses  were  abandoned. 
The  population  of  the  principal  cities  was  evidently  thinner,  while  many 
of  the  smaller  towns  were  almost  desolate.  A  great  proportion  of  those 
who  fled  from  persecution  sought  refuge  in  England,  where  they  were 
kindly  received  by  Elizabeth.  That  princess  was  well  rewarded  by  the 
introduction  into  her  kingdom  of  many  branches  of  manufacture  with 
which  her  people  had  before  been  unacquainted.  From  this  period  we 
may  date  the  origin  and  rapid  progress  of  the  British  manfacture. 

Many^  of  these  exiles  could  not,  however,  fo^set  the  land  which  gave  them  birth, 
and  which  was  endeared  to  them  by  a  thousand  ties.  Under  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  aaaisted  by  some  auxiliary  troops  from  the  German  Protestant  princes,  they  de- 
termined on  one  noble  effort  to  deliyer  their  country ;  but  they  were  soon  defeated 
and  dispersed  by  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

The  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  now  seemed  desperate.  All  attempt  at  insur- 
rection had  ceased.  They  who  were  best  capable  of  defending  their  country's  liber- 
ties had  either  perished  on  the  scaffold  or  submitted  to  voluntary  banishment ;  and 
those  who  remained  brooded  over  their  miseries  in  silent  despair ;  when  Alva,  adding 
absurdity  and  folly  to  oppression  and  tyranny,  roused  the  dormant  spirit  of  resistance, 
and  excited  a  universal  rebellion,  which  gave  employment  to  the  arms  of  Spain  dur- 
ing half  a  century,  exhausted  the  viffor  and  ruined  the  reputation  of  that  monarchy, 
and  terminated  in  the  acknowledged  freedom  and  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

The  people  of  the  Low  Countries  had  never  been  accustomed  to  be 
taxed  by  their  princes.  The  power  of  imposing  taxes  belonged  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  States ;  and  when  the  pnnce  had  occasion  for  money, 
he  had,  from  the  eariiest  times,  petitioned  the  states  for  a  supply ;  which 
they  either  granted  or  refused,  as  they  were  satisfied  or  displeased  with 
the  reasons  for  demanding  it.  But  Alva,  without  any  previous  applica- 
tion to  the  Assembly,  and  of  his  own  simple  authority,  now  proceeded 
to  levy  taxes  more  oppressive  than  the  people  could  have  borne  in  their 
most  flourishing  condition  ;  and  he  enforced  the  payment  of  them  with  a 
rigor  absolutely  unexampled.  This  caused  general  discontent,  spirited 
remonstrances,  and,  at  length,  universal  insurrection. 

A  sanguinary  and  ferocious  war  now  commenced.  The  Flemings 
again  called  to  their  assistance  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  known  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  William  I.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  an- 
cient and  illustrious  family  of  Nassau,  in  Germany,  and  inherited  several 
rich  possessions  in  the  Netherlands.  Never  was  any  person  better  qua- 
lified for  the  arduous  task  of  delivering  an  injured  people  from  the  yoke 
of  their  oppressors.  To  vigilance,  application,  and  sagacity,  he  united 
a  peculiar  dexterity  in  governing  the  inclinations  of  men,  and  concilia- 
ting and  preserving  their  affections.  He  proved  himself,  what  the  Hol- 
landers even  of  the  present  day  fondly  call  him,  the  father  of  his  country, 
and  the  guardian  of  its  liberty  and  laws.  He  generously  sacrificed  his 
interest,  his  ease,  and  his  safety,  to  the  public  good  ;  and,  after  an  ardu- 
ous contest,  in  which  he  experienced  alternate  reverses  and  success,  and 
in  which  he  did  more  than  was  ever  done  before  in  such  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances by  any  patriot,  he  fixed  on  firm  foundations  the  independ- 
ence and  the  prosperity  of  Holland. 

In  1579  he  accomplished  t-he  union  of  Utrecht;  but  this  illustrious  founder  of  the 
Dutch  republic  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  exertions.    His  life  waa  sereral 
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times  attempted  by  aasasBiiiB  in  the  pay  of  Spain ;  and,  in  1684,  one,  named  Balthasar 
Gerard,  killed  him  with  a  pistol  The  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelder- 
land,  fSriesland,  Brabant,  and  Flanders  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  support  each 
other  in  the  assertion  of  their  civil  and  reli^ous  liberties.  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
overrun  by  the  Spanish  troops,  torn  by  religious  feuds,  and  weakened  by  their  inve- 
terate bigotry,  again  submitted  to  wear  their  chains.  The  northern  provinces  obsti- 
nately maintained  the  struggle,  under  Maurice,  the  eldest  son  of  William,  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Nieuport  in  1600,  and  in  1609  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  acknowledge 
their  independence. 

From  this  time,  the  country  was  known  by  the  two  grand  divisions  of  Belgium,  or 
the  Netherlands,  and  Holland.  Belgium  remained  under  the  government  of  Spain, 
and  pitiable  indeed  was  the  situation  of  those  ill-fated  provinces.  By  emigration,  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  by  the  sword,  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  nearly 
depopulated;  and  only  a  few  of  those  who  remained  had  either  seed  to  sow,  or  horses 
and  cattle  to  cultivate  their  grounds.  Multitudes  innumerable  died  of  want,  and  of 
those  pestilential  diseases  which  want  and  unwholesome  nourishment  produce.  In 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  many  persons  of  the  better  ranks  in  life,  after 
selling  all  their  furniture  and  effects  to  purchase  food,  were  reduced  to  beg  openly  in 
the  streets.  In  Brabant  and  in  Flanders  several  villages  were  entirely  deserted,  and, 
from  the  solitude  and  desolation  which  prevailed,  wolves  and  other  beasts  of  prey  so 
rapidly  multiplied,  that  more  than  one  hundred  persons  were  devoured  by  these 
ferocious  animals  within  two  miles  of  Ghent,  in  the  best  and  most  cultivated  region 
of  the  Netherlands.  / 

The  ten  provinces,  under  the  milder  administration  that  succeeded,  gradually  re- 
cruited their  population  and  their  wealth ;  but  the  principal  part  of  their  trade  was 
irrecoverably  fled.  Amsterdam  had  monopolized  all  the  trade  of  Antwerp  and  Bru- 
ges ;  and  although  these  countries  are  interesting  to  the  traveler,  and  have  again,  to 
a  great  degree,  become  the  abode  of  commerce,  literature,  and  the  arts,  they  are  but 
a  shadow  of  what  they  were. 

The  Netherlands  remained  under  the  government  of  Spain  until  the 
memorable  victory  of  Ramillies,  in  1706,  when  Brussels,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  provinces,  acknowledged  Charles  VI,  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Germany,  for  their  sovereign.  The  Austrians  retained  possession  of 
them  until  the  war  of  1741,  when  the  French  overran  and  reduced  them  ; 
but,  at  the  interference  of  Holland  and  England,  restored  the  greater 
part  in  the  year  1748. 

The  house  of  Austria  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  until  1788, 
when  the  Emperor  assumed  prerogatives  more  extensive  than  his  sub- 
jects were  disposed  to  allow,  and  the  Flemings  rebelled  against  his  au- 
thority.  The  rigorous,  or  rather  the  barbarous,  measures  to  which 
Joseph  had  recourse,  in  order  to  quell  the  insurrection,  shocked  and  ex- 
asperated even  the  most  moderate.  The  whole  population  flew  to  arms, 
and,  ere  the  close  of  the  year,  the  patriots  were  masters  of  every  place 
in  the  Netherlands,  except  Antwerp  and  Luxemburg.  Had  the  emperor 
lived  a  few  months  longer,  the  Low  Countries  would  have  been  forever 
lost  to  the  house  of  Austria.  At  this  critical  period  he  died ;  and  Leo- 
pold, whose  disposition  was  known  to  be  mild  and  benevolent,  succeed- 
ing, and  judiciously  commencing  his  reign  with  the  most  g^entle  and  con- 
ciliatory measures,  the  Flemings  were  again  induced  to  submit  to  the 
Austrian  government,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1790. 

In  1702  the  French  inraded  Belgium,  under  Geneml  Damourier,  and  overran  it  with  an  ineredibia 
mpidity.  In  1793  it  was  alinoat  entirely  re-conquered  by  the  Austrians,  but  retaken  by  the  French  in 
1794.  Is  was  then  incorporated  by  the  French  republic  and  in  1797  the  emperor  formally  renounced 
all  claim  to  it  In  this  situation  it  remained  until  the  glorious  campalsn  of  1813,  when  it  was  amin  se* 
pnratod  from  France,  and,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  annexed  to  Holland,  and  designated  by  ute  titl« 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  northern  states,  which,  after  the  union  at  Utrecht  aasomed  the  name  of  the  United  Provinooa, 
or  were  better  known  by  the  title  of  Holland,  had  no  sooner  thrown  off  the  yoke,  than  they  increased 
more  rapidly  than  dieir  southern  neighbors  declined,  in  commeroe,  wealth,  and  popolatton.    Every 
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hovM  WM  oecnpied ;  new  streeta  uid  new  towiu  were  1»aRt;  and  fhe  people  grew  licfaer  every  day, 
notwithstanding  the  perpetual  burden  of  an  expensive  war.  A  multiiude  of  merchants  flocked  from 
Babant  and  Flanders  to  Holland  and  Zealand.  The  calamitiea  of  the  ten  subjugated  states  increased  the 
emigration,  until  Holland  became  the  seat  of  the  greatest  part  of  timt  indust^  and  prosperity  which  for 
ages  past  had  distinguished  the  Metherhmds  abore  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  contracted  limits  of  the  territories  of  the  Dutch,  tbey  began  to  bear  a  pramiaeDt 
part  in  ^e  politics  of  the  contbaent  Their  land  forces  were  sufficient  to  rqiress  the  insulti  of  th«r 
neiithbors,  snd  their  narj  rivalled  that  of  England.  They  dispatched  many  adventurers  to  the  East, 
and  took  possession  of  several  tracts  of  country  in  the  Incuea,  which  excited  the  displeasure  oitbe  Eng* 
Bsh,  and  gave  tiiem  Just  cause  of  fear. 

The  faithful  historian  is  compelled  to  narrate,  that  in  their  eagerness  to  establish  foreign  colonies,  and 
to  make  the  most  of  their  eommercial  advantsgos,  they  were  guflty  of  atrocities  disgraceful  to  human 
nature.  The  man  whose  bosom,  while  he  remained  in  Europe,  appeared  to  glow  with  an  uneztlngtushi- 
able  love  of  freedom,  was,  when  abroad,  the  tyrant  and  the  scourge  of  those  who  fell  under  his  power. 

For  some  years  the  Hollanders  retained  a  grateful  recollection  of  the 
assistance  afforded  them  by  England  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
But  interest  and  gratitude  were  soon  opposed.  The  English  and  the 
Dutch  divided  the  commerce  of  the  world.  They  became  jealous  of 
each  other ;  and  each  seemed  to  think  that  the  greatness  of  the  one  was 
incompatible  with  the  prosperity  of  his  rival. 

The  ambassadors  of  Cromwell  had  received  some  trifling  or  pretend- 
ed insult  at  the  Hague.  Both  nations  were  too  proud,  or  rather  too  dis« 
posed  to  quarrel,  to  make  the  slightest  concession.  The  war  of  1651 
commenced ;  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
Dutch,  and  so  nearly  balanced  was  the  strength  of  the  belhgerents,  that 
in  the  course  of  one  year  seven  great  battles  were  fought,  with  variable 
and  almost  equal  success.  The  genius  of  Britian  ultimately  prevailed, 
and  the  Dutch,  routed  in  repeated  engagements,  and  crippled  in  their 
commerce,  sued  for  peace. 

These  commercial  rivals  were,  however,  far  from  being  sincerely  re- 
conciled, and  twelve  years  afterwards  a  second  war  commenced  on 
grounds  as  frivolous  as  the  former.  At  one  period  of  this  contest,  Ad- 
miral de  Ruyter,  with  a  broom  at  the  mast  nead,  swept  the  channel ; 
and,  advancing  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Chatham,  destroyed  every  thing 
that  fell  in  his  way ;  but  the  English  soon  regained  their  wonted  supe- 
riority, and  peace  was  concluded  on  equitable  terms. 

The  power  of  the  Dutch  continued  to  increase ;  and,  fh>m  1703  to  1712,  Oiey  were  prine^mls  in  the 
grand  confederacy  against  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  Many  years  may  now  be  passed  over, 
as  they  atTord  little  that  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader.  When  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
test with  America,  the  8tadtholder  was  favorable  to  the  royal  cause ;  but  he  could  not  restrain  iJie 
aTidity  of  many  of  the  merchants,  who  clandestinely  sappHed  the  Americans  wi^  prohibited  warlike 
stores.  TtiiM  contraband  trade  at  length  became  so  notorious,  that  England  was  compelled  to  repnve 
it  by  force,  which  led  to  a  new  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  This  war  was  most  disastzoua 
to  the  United  Provinces.  Their  nary  was  destroyed,  their  colonies  taken,  and  their  trade  completely 
ruined. 

Holland  had  lately  been  distracted  by  contending  factions.  The  Orange, 
or  government  party,  was  friendly  to  the  cause  of  England  ;  but  the  po- 
pulace and  most  of  the  merchants  had  been  misled  by  the  intrigues  of 
French  emissaries,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty.  A  succession  of 
disgraceful  defeats  excited  the  animosity  of  the  two  factions  to  the  high- 
est degree.  The  patriots  attributed  these  disasters  to  the  treachery  of 
the  Stadtholders ;  and  he  reproached  them  with  having,  by  their  avarice 
and  dishonesty,  plunged  their  country  into  a  war  for  which  it  was  un- 
prepared. Both  parties  flew  to  arm»;  and  the  provinces  would  have 
been  deluged  with  blood  had  not  the  King  of  Prussia  suddenly  marched 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  Holland,  and,  overawing  both  parties, 
effected  an  apparent  reconciliation.  The  seeds  of  discord,  however,  yet 
remained.     The  Stadtholder,  whose  notions  of  government  were  some- 
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what  too  arbitrary  for  the  people  over  whom  he  presided,  was  engaged 
in  continual  quarrels  with  the  States.  The  Dutch  were  ripe  for  revolt ; 
and  when  the  French  revolution  burst  out,  and  spread  its  baneful  influ- 
ence over  every  neighboring  country,  they  eagerly  offered  themselves 
to  the  fraternal  embrace,  and  compelled  their  unfortunate  sovereign  to 
seek  for  shelter  on  the  hospitable  shores  of  Britain.  Holland  was  now 
united  to  France,  and  formed  a  part  of  her  enormous  empire. 

The  pretended  pstriota  were  mnch  sod  detervedly  dltappolnted  in  the  benefits  which  they  expected 
to  reap  from  a  onion  with  France.  Their  commerce,  crippled  before,  was  now  reduced  to  tibe  loWMt 
ebb ;  their  children  were  torn  firom  them  bx  arbitrary  ana  unceasing  conscriptions,  and  the  wUd  and 
unprincipled  schemes  of  Napoleon  to  shut  the  eoniinent  against  BrlBsh  mannfaetures,  drove  them  to 
absolute  despair.  A  faint  gleam  of  hope  dawned  upon  them,  when,  (May  34, 1806.)  Holland  was  de- 
clared a  separate  kingdom,  and  given  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon.  He,  howerer.  possessed 
the  mere  snadnw  of  royalty,  wiuiout  any  of  its  privileges.  He  was  the  mere  slave  of  his  brother's  ca- 
price.  It  is  said  that  he  pitted  and  loved  his  people,  that  he  would  fain  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  their  interests,  and  that  he  actually  connived  at  many  things  inconsistent  with  Napoleon's 
views :  but  when  he  found  that  he  must  sanction  measures  which  his  soul  abhorred,  and  which  would 
impoverish  and  ruin,  rather  than  benefit  tiie  people  whom  he  had  sworn  to  protect*  he  resigned  a 
crown  which  he  could  no  longer  wear  without  dishonor,  (June  3QL 1810) 

Holland  was  now  onoe  more  incorporated  witli  the  empire  of  France,  and  tbe  Dnteh 
experienced  their  full  share  of  opprewion  and  injnry.  They  therefore  hailed  with  joy 
the  overthrow  of  the  scourge  of  the  world.  For  a  whila  they  seemed  to  forget  their 
characteristic  apathy.  The  cry  of  "Oi'ange  Boven"  was  enthusiastically  spread  from 
town  to  town.  With  one  simultaneous  movement,  ^November  IS,  1818,)  thev  every 
where  expelled  the  oppressors  of  their  country ;  while,  with  a  dignity  and  moderation 
worthy  of  freemen,  they  disdained  to  wreak  their  Tengeance  of  a  fallen  foe.  The 
Stadtholder  was  invited  to  re-assume  his  former  government,  and  Holland  once  more 
looked  forward  to  days  of  prosperity  and  happ^inees. 

Succeeding  events  placea  the  whole  of  Belgium  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies,  who, 
in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  determined  to  annex  it  to  Holland,  and  thus  form  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  against  the  power  of  France  on  that  side.  The  sixty-sixth  article  of  the 
act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  declares,  that  *'  the  old  United  Provinces,  and  the  former 
Beleic  Provinces,  together  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburs,  shall  form,  under 
the  Prince  of  Oranee-Nassau,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands."  In  pursuance  of  this 
determination,  WiUiam  I  was  inaugurated  King  of  the  Netherlands,  September  21, 
1816. 

It  appears  the  people  of  the  Belgian  provinces  were  never  very 
cordially  united  with  Holland  and  the  other  Dutch  provinces.  It 
was  found  difficult  to  unite  2,000,000  of  Dutch  Calvinists,  engaged 
principally  in  commerce,  with  4,000,000  of  Belgian  Catholics,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  whose  interest,  language,  and 
manners,  were  opposed  to  each  other.  The  revolution  in  France  in 
July,  1830,  was  followed  by  one  in  Belgium  in  Aug.,  and  on  Oct. 
4,  1830,  they  made  a  formal  declaration  of  Independence.  After 
a  short  struggle  with  the  Dutch  troops,  France  lent  her  aid  in  the 
contest.  The  European  powers  having  become  mediators,  it  was 
finally  settled  that  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  should  become  the  fu- 
ture head  of  the  kingdom.  The  Dutch  were  very  unwilling  to  give 
up  Antwerp,  and  it  was  bravely  defended  by  Gen.  Chasse.  The 
French,  by  usiag  artillery  of  a  most  formidable  character,  forced 
the  garrison  to  capitulate  December  23,  1832. 
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AMSTERDAM. 


TifK  of  the  inner  Anutd,  AvuteTtlam. 

Amsterdam,  the  chief  city  of  the  Netherlands  ;  longitude  4  deg. 
44  min.  east ;  latitude  52  deg.  25  min.  north  ;  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amstel,  where  it  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Yor 
Wye,  sixty-five  miles  from  Antwerp,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles 
north-east  from  Paris.  This  celebrated  commercial  city  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  fishing  village,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  lords  of  Amstel.  About  the  middle  of  that  century, 
it  became  a  small  town,  and  obtained  a  municipal  government.  In 
1296,  it  was  suddenly  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  neighboring 
Kennemers,  on  account  of  the  participation  of  Gysbert,  of  Amstel, 
in  the  murder  of  the  Count  Floris,  of  Holland,  and  Gysbert  him- 
self was  expelled.  In  this  way,  Amsterdam,  together  with  Amstel- 
land,  came  under  the  rule  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  who  granted 
the  city  many  privileges. 

Amsterdam  soon  acquired  an  important  commerce  in  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and,  in  the  16th  century,  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce. The  transition  from  the  bondage  of  its  lords  to  the  state 
of  subjects  of  the  counts  of  Holland  was  the  origin  of  its  prosperity. 
A  second  cause  was  its  deliverance  from  the  Spanish  dominion. 
It  became,  in  a  short  time,  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  United 
Provinces.  In  1585,  after  Antwerp  had  fallen  a  second  time  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  its  extensive  commerce  was  transferred  to 
Amsterdam,  and  the  western  or  new  part  of  the  city  was  built. 
The  city  r«ceived  new  accessions  in  1693,  1612,  1668.     In  1662, 
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it  contained  100,000  inhabitants.  Its  increasing  importance  awak- 
ened the  envy  of  its  neighbors.  In  1587,  Leicester  attempted  to 
take  it  by  treachery,  and  Prince  William  II,  in  1650,  by  surprise. 
Both  attempts  were  frustrated  by  the  prudence  of  the  two  burgo- 
masters, Hooft  and  Bicker. 

The  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  then  acquired  so  much  weight  in  the  assembly  of 
the  states  general,  that  their  anthoritv  during  the  first  ninety-four  years  of  the  eieht- 
eenth  century,  rivaled  that  of  the  hereditary  stadtholder.  During  this  period  of 
prosperity,  Amsterdam  acquired  so  great  wealth,  that  it  surpassed  every  other  city 
of  Europe.  It  was  the  great  market  of  all  the  productions  of  the  east  and  west,  and 
its  harbor  was  always  full  of  ships.  The  fame  of  Dutch  honesty  and  frugality  in- 
creased the  flourishing  trade  of  the  city.  This  was  obstructed,  however,  by  the  sand 
bank  before  the  Pampas,  on  account  of  which  large  vessels  could  not  enter  without 
unloading  part  of  their  cargoes  into  lighters.  Vessels,  moreover,  could  not  sail  from 
the  Zuyder-zee,  near  the  Texel,  except  with  certain  winds.  Finally,  Amsterdam  has 
often  experienced  great  depression  durinff  the  continuance  of  wars.  Even  in  the  glo- 
rious period  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  1663,  the  war  with  England  did  such  in- 
jury to  its  commerce,  that  4,000  houses  in  the  city  were  left  unoccupied,  and  it  is  said, 
the  exchange  was  overgrown  with  grass. 

Commerce,  however,  afterwards  revived,  and  continued,  with  little  dimunition, 
even  during  the  unquiet  period  from  1780  to  1794,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  of 
the  English  war,  from  1781  to  1782.  But  after  the  change  of  government,  in  1795, 
the  trade  and  wealth  of  Amsterdam  continually  diminished.  The  forced  alliance  of 
Holland  with  France,  which  obliged  her  to  follow  the  French  policy,  against  the  pow- 
ers at  war  with  France,  operated  to  its  great  disadvant-age.  Louis  Bonaparte  endea- 
vored to  restore  the  trade  of  Holland  by  means  of  grants  and  privileges,  and  even 
transferred  his  residence  and  the  seat  of  government  to  Amsterdam,  in  1808 ;  but  the 
first  measure  only  irritated  Napoleon  against  Holland,  and  the  other,  though  it  opened 
some  new  sources  of  trade,  was  followed  by  various  disadvantages.  The  complete 
incorporation  of  Holland  with  France,  in  1810,  entirely  annihilated  the  foreign  trade 
of  Amsterdam,  and  many  other  measures,  as,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  tobacco,  and  of  the  droits  reunis,  as  they  were  called,  were  very  injurious 
to  the  domestic  trade  of  the  city.  The  revolution  of  1818  restored  the  business  of 
Amsterdam.  Since  that  time,  its  commerce  has  increased  vei*y  considerably.  Many 
of  the  long-established  houses  are  very  rich. 

In  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  foundation,  the  city  is  built 
on  piles  driven  endwise  into  the  mud ;  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
casioned the  witty  remark  of  Erasmus,  on  visiting  it,  <<  that  he  was 
in  a  town  where  the  inhabitants  lived  like  rooks^  on  the  tops  of 
trees,^^  This  circumstance  also  occasioned  the  restriction  of  coaches 
to  men  of  consequence  and  physicians,  who  paid  a  tax  for  using 
them  ;  the  magistrates  conceiving  that  the  rolling  of  the  wheels 
produced  a  dangerous  concussson  of  the  piles. 

The  dykes  and  sluices  of  late  years,  erected  at  Amsterdam,  in 
order  to  connect  that  port  with  the  canal  of  North  Holland,  so  that 
the  largest  ship  may  proceed  direct  to  the  Heldex,  and  thence  into 
the  sea,  form  one  of  the  most  gigantic  works  that  even  Holland  can 
boast  of.  The  population  of  Amsterdam,  in  1850,  was  228,800, 
of  whom  23,000  were  Jews. 

As  soon  as  the  Amst^l  enters  the  city  it  is  divided  into  two  streams,  fhi^m  each  of 
which  innumerable  canals  branch  off,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  tho 
Y,  and  intersecting  almost  every  street  These  canals  form  ninety  little  islands  whiol^ 
are  connected  together  by  two  hundred  and  ninety  bridges  of  wood  or  stone ;  buf 
none  of  them  are  worthy  of  notice  except  the  great  bridge  of  the  Amatel,  consisting 
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of  eleTcn  gtons  krah«i.  Tbi«  i>  uz  hundred  ud  tiity  fe«t  in  length  and  Mventj  in 
bre»dtb.  and  being  veiy  elevated,  it  eommanda  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  Ihe  adja- 
cent buildings. 

Hovever  eonvenient  these  canali  mar  be  in  a  eonunertial  view,  they  are  the  nni- 
tancea  of  Anuterdam,  for  most  of  them,  being  entirely  stagnant  and  covered  with  filth, 
diffusa  a  noisome  and  insupportable  stench.  The  effect  of  this  vould  be  moat  perni- 
cious vere  tbey  not  occasionally  cleaned  oat.  Mills  are  likewise  constructed  for  th« 
eipreas  purpose  of  communicating  some  motion  to  the  water  in  a  few  of  the  principal 

A  great  quantity  of  soil  is  bronght  down  by  the  T,  which  threatens  to  choke  up 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  injure  the  conunerce  of  Amiterdam.  To  prevent  this, 
several  mills  are  erected,  called  mud-miUa,  which  are  incenantly  employed  in  drawing 
np  the  mud.  Many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crowded,  but  in  Emperor's-streel, 
(kegiei't  Ora/I.)  Lord's-Btreel,  (Here  Qraft,)  and  Haarlem- street,  the  houses  prewnt  a 
moat  princely  appearance.  The  principal  square,  or  open  spaces,  arc  the  Dam  in 
front  of  the  pnluce,  the  Butter  Market,  the  Weatcrmarket.  and  the  New  Market  Ad 
annual  fair  i>  held  on  the  last  three  and  on  the  Amsterveld. 

Most  of  the  bonsea  are  built  with  brick,  and  almost  all  are  entered  by  flights  of 
ateps.  Home  have  stone  fronts  with  balconies  and  columns  in  the  Italian  style,  but 
many  of  them  are  dLatigured  by  transforming  the  center  windows  of  the  upper  story 
into  doora.  through  which  merchandiae  of  every  description  is  drawn  np  by  means 
of  cranes  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  house.  Few  of  the  houses  can  properly  be  termed 
hotels  in  the  Parisian  acception  of  the  word,  for,  though  spacious  and  well  furnished, 
they  have  neither  courts,  stables,  nor  coach-house*.  The  apartmonta  generally  are 
tastefully  ornamented,  aud  some  few  are  bung  with  tapebtry.  Except  in  the  center 
of  the  t«WD,  many  of  the  hoiuea  have  gardens. 


PaXaet  at  AiMfrdam. 

The  Royal  Palace,  which  stands  upon  13,659  piles,  formerly 
the  tovn-hall  or  stadthotder,  was  built  by  Jacob  Van  Eampen, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seTenteeuth  century,  and  is  one  of  the 
noblest  structures  in  Europe.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
Dam,  and  presents  nearly  a  square  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
feet  long  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  deep.  Its  height 
is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  which  is 
sixty-seven  feet ;  each  front  has  a  projection  two  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  seventeen  in  breadth,  and  at  the  four  angles  of  the 
building  are  pavilions  forty  feet  long  and  four  broad,  surmounted 
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by  eagles  of  gilt  bronze  and  imperial  crowns,  presented  to  the  city 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

The  pediment  in  front,  by  A.  Guellin,  of  Antwerp,  exhibits  some  well-ezecnted  alle- 
gorical fignrea.  The  principal  one  is  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  under  the  character  of 
a  female  seated  on  a  car  drawn  by  two  lions,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  em- 
blem  of  peace.  On  her  left  are  represented  the  arms  of  the  town.  The  figures  of 
Neptune,  and  several  other  emblematical  personages,  represent  the  commerce  and 
opulence  of  the  place.  The  cornice  of  the  pediment  is  adorned  with  figures  of  Peace, 
Prudence,  and  Justice. 

The  pediment  at  the  back  of  the  building  corresponds  in  size  to  that  in  the  front 
It  represents  Commerce  as  a  female  reposing  on  a  globe  and  surrounded  by  the  vari- 
ous emblems  of  navigation :  at  her  feet  are  two  river-gods,  the  Y,  and  the  Amstel, 
and  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  offering  their  produce.  This  pediment  is  also 
adorned  with  three  bronze  figures,  representing  Atlas,  Temperance,  and  Vigilance. 
Behind  the  pediment  in  front,  rises  a  square  story  supporting  the  tower,  which  ia 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  dome,  and  terminated  by  a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  ship, 
the  ancient  arms  of  the  town. 

The  summit  of  the  dome  commands  a  delightful  view  of  Amsterdam  and  its  environs. 
The  front  of  the  Palace  has  seven  doors,  which  were  intended  for  the  representatives 
of  the  seven  United  Provinces,  but  the  front  entrance  is  now  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  royal  family,  and  is  guarded  by  the  royal  troops.  The  back  entrance  is  open  to 
the  ministers,  public  officers,  and  persons  visiting  the  palace.* 

The  principal  hall  in  the  palace  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
feet  in  length,  sixty  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  in  height.  Here 
is  suspended  nearly  one  hundred  flags  taken  from  the  Spaniards; 
most  of  them  looking  very  old  and  ragged.  The  Hall  of  the 
Throne  is  a  magnificent  room,  on  the  ceiling  of  which  are  painted 
the  arms  of  the  different  departments  of  Holland.  In  the  Hall  of 
Justice  there  is  represented  in  relievo  the  "  Judgment  of  Solomon," 
"  The  Judgment  of  Brutus,"  in  which  the  Roman  father  is  seen 

*  When  Amsterdam  was  visited,  [September  12th,  ISfiS,]  we  stopped  at  a  hotel  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Palace  and  Exchange.  On  our  arrival  we  founa  Uie  open  space  in 
the  center  of  the  city  in  front  of  the  £cchange,  filled  with  children.  The  little  boys, 
with  their  fantastic  military  dresses,  flags,  and  feathers,  were  marching  and  counter- 
marching through  the  Exchange  and  its  vicinity,  beating  their  little  drums,  Ac.  The 
origin  of  this  holiday,  our  landlord  informed  us,  was  this:  at  the  time  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  out  of  revenge  they  determined  to  blow  up  the 
Exchange.  For  this  purpose  they  moored  a  boat  under  the  Exchange,  which  stood 
on  piles  driven  into  the  water,  filled  with  kegs  of  powder.  To  this  a  train  was  laid 
which  could  be  fired  from  a  distance.  This  was  fortunately  discovered  by  a  poor 
boy,  who  was  then  an  inmate  of  the  alms-house.  In  gratitude  for  the  discovery,  the 
magistrates  asked  the  boy  what  they  should  do  for  him.  To  this,  the  little  fellow 
replied,  that  if  they  would  grant  the  boys  a  holiday  every  year,  when  they  eould 
have  drums,  milHary  caps,  march  round  like  soldiers,  ic,  he  would  be  satisfied.  To 
this  request  the  magistrates  assented,  and  it  was  an  interesting  spectacle  to  behold 
the  display,  which  has  been  for  so  many  generations  kept  in  vigorous  existence. 

At  night,  after  a  sleep  of  two  or  three  hours,  we  were  awakened  by  a  noise  in 
the  street;  on  going  to  tne  window,  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  saUor  was  discovered  hay* 
ing  an  angry  wordy  contention  with  several  women  who  appeared  to  be  of  the  frail 
sisterhood.  Some  aozen  or  more  spectators  were  looking  on.  Some  speech  or  ob- 
servation was  made,  which  raised  a  general  laugh :  this  (as  in  most  quarrels  of  the 
kind)  soon  laid  the  contention.  Just  before  the  striking  of  the  hour  of  the  night,  the 
melodious  sound  of  the  chime  bells  in  the  tower  of  the  Palace  fell  most  sweetly  and 
pleasantly  on  the  ear,  after  the  noisy  turmoil  of  the  depraved  wretches  in  the  streets 
Delow. 
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condemning  his  own  sons  to  death,  while  his  wife  and  daughter 
are  in  the  agony  of  grief.  There  is  also  a  representation  of  a  judge 
who,  after  passing  sentence  on  his  son,  is  having  one  of  his  awn 
eyes  put  out  in  order  to  save  one  for  his  son. 

Most  of  the  ornamentB  throughont  the  Palace  are  pectiliarly  appropriate.  Over 
the  door  of  what  was  the  secretarv's  apartment,  is  the  representation  of  a  do?  nearly 
famished,  watching  the  body  of  his  murdered  master ;  and  by  his  seat  is  the  figrnre  of 
Silence  with  her  finger  on  her  lips.  Over  the  hall  formerly  devoted  to  commissions 
of  bankruptcy,  is  a  group  representing  Dsdalas  and  Icarus,  alluding  to  the  specula- 
tions which  are  the  ruin  of  tnousands.  / 

On  the  ground-floor  are  the  strong  apartments  which  formerly  enclosed  the  vast 
treasures  of  the  bank.  Before  the  war  it  was  supposed  to  contain  a  greater  quantity 
of  bullion  than  any  other  bank  in  the  world.  The  pile  of  precious  metals  was  once 
valued  at  forty  millions  sterling.  The  present  bank,  which  was  established  March 
25th,  1814,  is  situated  on  the  quay  callea  the  Oude  Turf  market 


The  paintings  in  the  Museum  in  Amsterdam,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  very  superior  order.  A  number  in  the  collection 
were  painted  by  Rubens.  There  were  many  fine  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished Dutchmen,  princes,  admirals,  burgomastprs,  among 
which  were  those  of  the  celebrated  Admirals  Dc  Ruyter  and 
Tromp.  There  were  also  large  paintings  representing  the  two  De 
Witts,  who  were  murdered  at  the  Hague,  in  1672 ;  Princess  Mary 
Henrietta  of  England,  and  her  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Mau- 
rice, Prince  of  Orange,  who  died  at  the  Hague.  The  Count  of 
Nassau,  by  Holbien  ;  the  Grecian  Daughter  sustaining  her  Father 
by  nourishment  drawn  from  her  breasts,  by  Rubens ;  and  one  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Quite  a  number  of  naval  scenes  were  represented, 
among  which  was  ^^  the  glorious  battle  of  four  days,"  between  the 
Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  Ruyter,  and  the  English  under  Admiral 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

There  were  in  the  collection  a  number  of  fruit  and  flower  pieces, 
dead  game,  &c.,  which  may  be  considered  as  ^ome  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  art.  particularly  a  bunch  of  grapes,  which  probably 
was  never  excelled  if  ever  equalled.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there  is 
a  pa.inting,  entitled  "  An  Emblem  of  the  Different  Sects  of  Chris- 
tianity." As  a  work  of  art,  considered  in  its  details,  it  is  a  very 
feeble  and  imperfect  production,  but  the  design  is  one  that  arrests 
the  attention.  In  the  central  part  of  the  painting  is  a  representa- 
tion of  a  river,  on  both  banks  of  which  a  great  multitude  of  people 
in  the  costume  of  past  centuries  were  collected.  Above  and  be- 
yond the  whole  was  a  representation  of  a  rainbow.  It  is  probable 
that  the  painter  was  a  Protestant,  as  he  had  the  Catholic  part  of 
the  multitude  represented  in  the  back-ground.  There  was  some- 
thing of  a  long  procession  of  this  branch  of  Christian  professors, 
preceded  by  an  official  character  holding  up  a  crucifix ;  also  the  Car- 
dinals, distinguished  by  their  red  dress,  were  seen  carrying  the 
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Pope  on  their  shoulders,  holding  a  canopy  over  his  head.  The 
Dutch  branch  was  represented  as  standing  by  some  trees,  near  the 
water,  on  one  of  which  was  affixed  Psalm  i,  alluding  undoubtedly 
to  the  tree  described  by  the  Psalmist  as  standing  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  whose  leaf  would  not  fade.  As  far  as  the  outward  symbol 
was  concerned,  it  was  at  least  a  very  expressive  emblem  of  Hol- 
land. In  the  river  were  many  boats  with  many  persons  on  board, 
while  some  were  represented  in  the  water.  This  probably  referred 
to  those  denominations  who  practice  immersion  in  baptism. 


The  Old  Church  in  Amsterdam,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  wide,  and  is  supported  by  forty-two  pil- 
lars. The  first  window  near  the  entrance  is  of  stained  glass,  re- 
presenting the  arms  of  the  burgomasters  from  the  year  1578.  The 
floor  consisted  of  stone  slabs  or  monuments,  on  which  are  engraved 
the  names,  armorial  bearings,  &c.,  of  persons  buried  underneath. 
The  second  window  representee  Philip  IV,  of  Spain,  declaring  the 
Seven  United  Provinces  free  and  independent,  at  Munster,  in 
1648,  after  a  war  of  eighty  years.  Three  other  windows  in  this 
church,  painted  by  Digman,  in  1648,  represent  events  in  Catholic 
history.  Here  is  seen  the  monument  of  Admiral  Heemskirk  who 
wintered  in  Nova  Zembla.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gibral- 
ter,  in  1607.  The  monument  of  Admiral  Van  Zaam,  killed  in 
1660,  has  his  portrait  cut  in  marble  above  the  inscription,  and  a 
representation  of  a  naval  battle  below ;  there  is  also  one  in  memory 
of  Abraham  Vander  Hulst,  killed  in  the  naval  conflict  of  four  days, 
in  1666.  He  is  represented  as  dying.  Above  him  is  seen  an  infant 
genii  wailing  at  the  loss  Holland  has  sustained. 

One  of  the  chapels  surrounding  this  immense  edifice  will  be  regarded  as  truly  sacred 
ground.  When  tne  religious  assemblies  of  the  Protestants  were  every  where  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death ;  when,  in  every  surrounding  countiy,  the  reformists  were  perse- 
cuted, despoiled,  and  murdered;  and  when,  in  &e  provinces  of  Belgium,  thousands' 
fell  every  year  beneath  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  the  magistrates  of  Amster- 
dam, although  Catholics,  and  zealous  for  the  faith  which  they  professed,  granted  this 
spot,  with  most  commendable  liberality,  for  the  worship  and  burial  of  the  Hamburgh 
Protestant  merchants.  This  was  the  &rst  fruit  and  the  pledge  of  that  complete  tole- 
ration and  religious  freedom  by  which  the  states  of  Holland  have  been  so  singularly 
and  so  honorably  distinguished. 


The  NiEuwE  Eerk,  or  New  Church,  the  second  cathedral  of 
Amsterdanr,^  was  founded  in  1408,  by  a  rich  merchant,  named 
William  Eggaert.  The  edifice  in  its  interior  is  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  wide.  It  receives 
its  light  thspugh  seventy-five  great  glass  windows,  upon  which  are 
painted,  by  Slronkhorst,  historical  sketches,  allegorical  subjects,  and 
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the  arms  of  thirty-six  senators  of  that  time ;  fifty-two  strong  columns 
of  hard  stone  support  the  roof. 

Behind  the  choir  is  a  stately  mansoleam,  erected  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  Ad- 
miral De  Ruyter.  This  hero  is  here  represented  lying  on  a  sarcophagos,  the  head 
resting  on  a  pieee  of  cannon ;  in  his  hand  is  the  staff  of  command.  A  sculpture  in 
bas-relief,  between  two  black  marble  columns,  represents  a  naval  combat  At  the 
top  of  this  bas-relief  are  to  be  seen  two  genii,  holding  the  arms  of  Holland  and  the 
otner  provinces.  Fame  is  also  represented,  sounding^  her  tnunpet  On  the  cornice 
of  this  entablature  are  represented  the  arms  of  the  seven  United  rrovinces,  and  above 
these,  are  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  Admiral,  surrounded  by  standards  and  flags.  In 
a  niche  on  the  right  is  represented  Prudence,  and  in  another  niche  on  the  left  is  the 
figure  of  Constancy.  Under  his  lying  statue  is  to  be  read  on  a  table  of  hard  stone, 
the  following  inscnption  in  gilded  let^rs : 

D.  O.  M.  B. 

£t  aetemae.  memoriae.  MffiHAWJU.  db  RurrEi:  arohitalassL  Hollandiae.  et 
Westfrisiae.  a.  tribus.  Europae.  regibus.  donati.  gentilitiis.  insi^ibus.  eques- 
tri.  dignitate,  et  ducatu.  regni.  Neapolitani.  viri.  qui  nulla.  sibL  praelucente. 
majorum.  imagine.  sibL  Deo.  et  virtutL  omnia,  debuit  ezperientia.  LYIIL 
annorum.  reL  navalis.  suae,  aetatis.  peritissimus.  rebus,  mazmiis.  toto.  oceano 
et  mediterraneo.  marl  per.  YIL  bella.  bene,  gestis.  insulis.  castellisque.  ad. 
boream.  et  meridiem,  occupatis.  asserta.  belgis.  vasta.  ad.  mare,  atlantioum. 
ora.  domitis.  piratis.  ductu.  suo.  justis.  quindecim.  praeliis  invictus.  decerta- 
yit  quatriduana.  prae.  reliquis.  memorabili.  pugna.  edita.  sociatarum.  classi- 
um.  vim.  immaneuL  quater.  ab.  ipso,  reipublicae.  jugulo.  prosperrime.  sub- 
movit  copiis.  minor,  virtute.  par.  oonsilio.  et  suecessibus.  major,  tandem, 
patria.  praesentissimo.  discrinuni.  erepta.  secundo.  apud.  Siciliam.  conflictu. 
saucius.  Syracusano.  in.  portu.  fortiter.  occubuit  XXIX.  ApriL  A°. 
CIqIoCLXXVL  Natus.  Vliseingae.  XXIV.  Mart  A^,  CIoIpCVII  ordines. 
federatae.  Belgicae.  duel  optime.  merito.  monimentunL  hoc.  impensis.  publi- 
ciB.  excitari.  curaverunt 

Visit  Annos.  LXIX  mens.  I  dies.  V. 

Immxiibis.  TasaioB.  Ooeani. 

[To  THE  Honor  or  the  Most  High 

and  to  the  immortal  glory  of  Michbl  db  Ruitbe,  Admiral-in-Chief  of  Holland  and 
West-Friesland,  whom  three  European  princes  invested  with  titles  of  nobility,  with 
knifirhtly  dignities,  and  with  a  dukedom  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  a  man,  who, 
without  the  least  renown  of  ancestors,  owed  all  to  God  and  to  his  own  virtue ;  who, 
by  an  experience  of  fifty-eight  years,  became  the  most  able  seaman  of  his  affe ;  who 
in  seven  wars  performed  the  most  glorious  actions  in  the  Ocean  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Bea,  wno  conquered  islands  and  castles  in  the  north  and  the  south;  who 
cleared  the  way  for  the  easy  navigation  of  the  Dutch  alonv  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic ; 
who  subdued  the  insolence  of  the  pirates,  and  fought  in  fifteen  regular  battles,  with- 
out  ever  being  vanquished ;  having  sustained  tiie  memorable  combat  of  four  days,  he 
happily  delivered  the  Republic  from  the  danger  with  which  it  was  menaced  by  the 
formidable  united  fleet  With  less  maritime  force,  but  with  equal  courage,  he  sur- 
passed them  in  prudence  and  success.  Finally,  having  saved  his  country  from  an 
imminent  danger,  he  was  wounded  in  a  successful  combat  near  Sicily,  and  died  mag* 
nanimously  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  the  29th  of  April,  1676.  He  was  bom  tiie  24ui 
of  March,  1607,  in  Flushing.  The  States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands  caused 
this  Mausoleum  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  in  honor  of  this  man, 
famous  for  such  rare  merits. 

He  liyed  sixty-nine  years,  one  month  and  five  days. 

Tbx  Txrbob  of  thb  Sba.] 

On  the  ii|[1it  of  ttie  cboir  Is  erected  a  tomb  to  the  memory  of  Rear-Admiral  W.  J.  Baron  Bentlnelt, 
dere^e^d  at  tfa«»  age  of  thirty-alx  yeara,  in  conwquence  of  the  wonnda  which  he  recelTed  in  eonbatlnf 
the  English  at  DoKgersbanlc,  the  5th  of  Angnst,  1781.  This  monument,  from  the  chisel  of  A.  Ziezeniak 
i*  on]am(>nted  with  tiie  armt  of  the  Rear-Adrairal ;  two  wp^ping  gpnii  are  holding  a  crown  over  tlie 
decenMMi ;  in  the  baclc  ground  are  aculptured  flaga,  nantical  emblema,  munitioaa  of  war,  Ac,  &«.  At 
the  foot  of  the  monument  ia  read : 
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W.  J.  B.  BBifmcK.  ScboQt  bU  Niigt  ran  Holland  en  West-Vriesland.  Adjadaat  GeaerMl, 
enz.,  enx^  uud  de  gevolgen  van  ziine  In  den  zeeaUg  op  de  Doggerabank  bekomene  wooden 
OTerieden,  den  XXIV  Auguatoa  MDCCLXXXL 

[W.  J.  B.  BnrriNCX,  Rear-Admiral  of  Holland  and  Weat-Friealand.  AdJntaBt-Qeneral,  eta,  etc^  died 
of  the  wounda  which  he  reoeiTed  at  the  Doggerabank.  the  24th  of  Angna^  178L] 

To  the  north,  behfaid  the  pnlpit,  KDpeara  tibe  Mauaolean  of  the  Talorooa  naval  Commander  John  ran 
Galen  ofEaaen.  We  aee  here  the  hero»  In  Ida  armor,  lying  on  the  aareophagua  with  hia  helmet  at  hla 
feet  The  whole  ia  of  Tery  fine  white  marble.  On  ttie  foreaide  of  thla  aarc<^hagua  la  a  aculptnre  in 
baa>relieC  repreaentf ng  the  naval  eombat»  before  Leghorn,  where  he  gained  a  algnal  victory  over  the 
English,  capturing,  bmning,  and  chaaing  their  veaaela.  bnt  where  he  at  nie  aame  time  received  wounds 
which  cauaed  hia  death.    Under  tfaia  baa-relief  ia  read  the  following  quatrain  >-  i 

Hier  leidt  hi  t  Graf  van  Eer  de  dappere  yah  Gaauem 

Die  eerft  ginc  buit  op  bait  CaatUien  afhaalen 

En  met  een  Lenwen  hart  naa  by  t  Toakaannr  atraad  , 

De  Britten  heeft  veijaagt  verovert  en  verbrandt  I 

FHero  Ilea  tan  6  Auif ,  the  hero  of  ftory, 
Who  firat  from  the  Spaniarda  won  booty  end  glonr ; 
He  met  with  the  Britiah.  their  might  he  o'ertume^ 
llieir  fleet  he  p«rBued-4ie  captured— he  burned.] 

A  tablet  of  blafck  narUe  of  a  novel  form,  above  the  lying  atatne,  contains  in  gilded  letters  the  follow- 
ing inacription : 

Generodasimo  Herol  Joaxhx  A  Galbn  EaaenaL 

Qui  ob  rea  aaepe  fortlter  et  feliciter  geataa,  aexiee  uno  anno  Duinkerkanorum  praedatoriam 
Navam  captam,  et  a  Barbaria  qpima  apoUa  reportata,  Ordinum  Claaai  in  mart  mediterraneo 
praefectua.  memorablU  praeUo  ad  Livomam  Geo  auziliante  Anglorum  navibua  captia,  fngatia, 
ineendlo  et  anbmeraione  del  atia,  Conunercinm  enm  dicti  maria  aocoli  reatitnit  Idibua  Mart.  A*. 
CIqI^CLIIL  et  altero  pede  truncatna,  nono  die  poat  victoriiun  annoa  natne  XLVIIL  obiit  Ut 
in  aecula  per  gleriam  ^veret.  Illuatr.  prMpotentiaa.  Ordinum  decreto  nob.  et  potentisa.  Sena- 
tua  Architalaaa.  qui  eat  Amatelodami  M.  H.  P. 

To  the  noble  Hero,  John  yah  Qalwk  of  Eaaen. 

On  whom,  for  variona  exploits,  accompliahed  alike  with  eonrage  and  auceeaa,  he  haviiw  taken  In  one 
year  aix  coraaira  of  Dunkirk,  and  taken  rich  booty  from  the  inbabitaata  of  the  eoaat  of  Barbery,  waa 
conferred  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  of  the  Siatea-General  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  After  having 
taken,  chaaed,  burned  and  aunk  the  Engliah  veaaela  in  a  memorable  battle  before  Leghorn,  and  by  auch 
meana  re-eatabiiahed  the  commeroe  with  the  iahabttanta  of  the  eoaat  of  the  above  mentioned  aee,  he 
loat  a  leg,  and  died  the  15th  of  March,  1053,  nine  daya  after  the  victory,  at  the  ave  of  forty-eight  yeara. 
In  order  that  his  glory  should  survive  for  ages,  the  noble  and  high  Admiralty  or  Amaterdam,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  decree  of  the  Statea-General,  canaed  ihia  monument  to  be  erected. 

This  church  also  contains  a  simple  monument,  erected  by  the 
Literary  Society  [Diligentia  Omnia]  in  1772,  in  honor  of  Vandel^ 
the  Dutch  poet.  There  is  also  a  monument  in  memory  of  the 
patriot  Yan  Speyk,  who  sacri£k;ed  his  life  at  Antwerp,  in  1831,  by 
the  explosion  of  a  gun-boat  intrusted  to  his  command,  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  taken  by  the  Belgians. 


SAABDAM. 

Saardam  or  Zaandam,  a  small  village,  situated  some  six  or  eight 
miles  north-west  from  Amsterdam,  formerly  contained  vast  ma- 
gazines of  timber,  but  no  large  ships  are  built  at  this  place,  the 
harbor  having  for  a  long  time  been  choaked  up  with  mud.  It  is 
distinguished  as  the  place  where  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  worked 
as  a  common  shipwright,  under  the  \iame  of  Peter  Michaeloff. 
The  hut  in  which  he  worked,  is  still  in  good  preservation,  being 
now  covered  over  with  a  brick  building.  This  engraving  shows 
the  hut  and  cottage,  before  the  brick  structure  was  erected. 
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PettT  the  Onat't  Uoui  ai  Saardam, 

In  1696  tliit  (iDsuUr  pcnonage  pmented  himielf  &t  Snordam  in  the  dreB  of  k 
■■tlor,  and  hirad  bmiKlf  aa  a  thipTri^he  to  one  of  the  bailden.  He  ate.  drank,  and 
vorked  vilb  tbe  other  carpenten ;  and  by  hia  JocuUrilv,  and  a  certain  sopenority 
Whieh  he  could  not  ijuita  conceal,  acquired  tbe  name  of  "  Matter  Peter."  Sevard 
veeks  elapsed  ere  it  was  suspected  that  Waiter  Peter  was  anythinir  more  than  a  jour- 
neymaii  ebipwright:  but  when  it  vai  at  length  dincovercd  that  the  Cur  of  all  Iha 
BuHiaa  waa  concealed  under  this  mean  appearance,  his  companioDsbcfian  to  treat  him 
vith  the  reB(>ect  due  to  hia  rank.  Master  Peter,  bawever,  ineistcd  that  all  their  for- 
iDsr  familianty  should  be  rreumed,  and  continued  U)  aaaociale  with  them,  and  to  work 
like  them,  until  be  had  become  a  good  pilot,  an  excellent  ahipwright,  and  had  tho- 
roughly acquainted  himself  with  the  construction  of  every  part  of  a  ship  of  war. 
The  reader  well  knows  what  use  he  afterwards  made  of  the  knowledf^e  which  he  bad 
thus  acquired  at  ^ardam,  during  a  residence  of  two  year«.  and  at  Deplford,  where 
he  adopted  a  aimilar  dlaguiae. 
M  The  but  in  which  Peter  resided  ia  situated  by  the  iide  of  a  eanal,  and  is  eoTered  by 
T  brick  building,  erected  in  1823,  by  order  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  the  sisUr  Of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  parehaaed  it  and  an  adjoining  cottage,  of  M.  Otter,  for 
4,000  guilder*.  Hie  bat  consiiti  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  over  which  k  a 
loft  where  Peter  kept  varioua  apecimena  of  ahip  and  boat  building.  Tbe  first  room 
on  entering.  Is  that  which  he  used  aa  a  aittlng-room,  aod  it  atill  contains  hia  oak  table 
and  three  chairs,  as  well  as  a  recess  with  two  folding  doon,  which  served  him  as  a 
bedstead.  Over  the  ebironey- piece  is  the  following  inscription  in  gilt  letters: — Pktxb 
M AQHO.  Aleknder.  Which  was  placed  here  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  when  he 
Tisited  thia  spot  in  IBll;  and  near  it  is  another  inacription  in  Latin,  put  np  by  the 
Governor  oT  Holland. 

Opposite  tbe  door,  on  an  oval  table,  is  a  third  inscription,  also  put  up  by  the  deairs 
of  the  Emperor  of  Rnssia,  in  Dutch  and  Ruaiian,  which  may  be  Ibui  trvnslat^d  :— 
"  Nothing  is  too  little  for  a  great  man."  On  the  right  of  this  room  ia  a  Udder  ascend- 
ing to  the  loft,  and  on  tbe  left  ia  the  entrance  to  the  apartment  which  Peter  ocenpied 
as  a  workahop  at  the  clone  of  his  regular  daily  labor.  The  hnt  is  now  shown  by  a 
person  appointed  by  the  King  of  the  Ketherlandi,  and  in  tbe  first  room,  on  tbe  table, 
are  keptalbuma  for  rliilors  to  inscribe  their  names.  The  cottage  which  formerly  ad- 
joined the  hut,  and  in  which  resided  the  old  woman  who  eooked  for  PeUr,  has  Man 
pulled  down. 


LEYDEN;  ITS  SIEGE  BY  THE  SPAPJIARDS,  &c. 

Letden  is  situated  twftity-two  miles  south-west  of  Amsterdam, 
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and  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  beautiful  cities  in  Holland, 
containing  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  stands  on  a 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  and  was,  even  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  It  did  not  rank  very  high  in  the  po- 
litical, or  military  annals  of  Holland,  during  the  middle  ages,  but 
its  name  stands  high  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  university 
of  Leyden  long  took  the  lead  in  the  west  of  Europe,  as  a  superior 
place  of  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  liberal  education.* 
The  circumstances  of  the  establishment  of  the  university  are  quite 
peculiar.  When  the  Spaniards  besieged  Leyden,  in  1573,  the  city 
was  defended  by  the  inhabitants  against  their  attacks  with  the 
greatest  fortitude  and  bravery.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  as  a  reward 
for  their  unparalleled  defense,  gave  them  a  choice  between  an  im- 
munity of  taxes  for  a  stated  period,  or  the  founding  of  a  univer- 
sity in  their  city.  To  their  immortal  honor,  they  chose  the  latter, 
and  the  university  was  established. 

The  new  place  of  learnint^  booh  acquired  a  high  character.  It  exacted  no  exclasire 
tests ;  it  demanded  no  oatiis ;  its  professors  were  of  acknowledged  eminence  in  the 
departments  for  which  they  were  elected ;  its  examinations  were  strict  and  impartial ; 
its  expenses  were  moderate :  its  very  position,  in  a  town  marked  for  propriety  of 
manners  and  advantage  of  situation,  aided  its  progress.  The  wars  with  wnich  this, 
like  every  other  part  of  the  country,  was  too  freauently  visited,  diminished  the 
numbers  of  studenU,  but  did  not  destroy  the  institution. 

Among  the  many  men  of  learning  connected  with  the  university,  Boerhaave  stands 
conspicuous.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  extricated  medicine  from  the  mass  of  em- 
piricism and  mysticism  which  oppressed  it,  and  elevated  it  to  its  proper  rank  among 
the  sciences.  The  remains  of  this  great  man  are  interred  in  the  church  of  St  Peter, 
in  the  town,  and  an  appropriate  monument  has  been  erected  over  them.  It  consists 
of  a  pedestal  supporting  an  urn,  and  surrounded  by  six  figures,  four  of  which  repre- 
sent the  several  periods  of  human  life,  and  the  two  others  the  sciences  most  indebted 
to  his  labors — ^medicine  and  chemistry.  The  same  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Eerk- 
hoven,  professor  of  theology ;  of  Bockenberg  the  historian ;  of  Meerman  the  biblio* 
grapher ;  of  professors  Camper  and  Losac ;  and  of  other  distinguished  characters 
con-nected  with  the  university. 

The  number  of  professors  is  twenty-one ;  four  of  theology,  four  of  law,  four  of 
medicioe,  four  of  philosophy,  and  five  of  languages.  The  annual  salary  of  each 
averages  about  £200  sterling,  besides  a  house,  and  Uie  fees  of  pupils,  which  are  very 
moderate.  The  students  reside  in  private  lodgings :  the  general  period  of  studies  ex* 
tends  to  five  years.  The  government  of  the  university  is  in  the  rector,  who  is  chosen 
out  of  three  persons  returned  by  the  senate  to  the  states ;  the  senate  consists  of  the 
professors ;  and,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  senate  and  rector  are  directed  by 
curators  who  are  agents  for  the  states. 

The  Botanic  garden  attached  to  the  university,  occupies  about 
seven  acres.     It  was  partly  planted  by  Boerhaave,  though  originally 

*  Leyden  is  rendered  memorable  for  being  a  place  of  refuse  for  the  "  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers" of  New  England  for  several  years  previous  to  their  emoarkation  for  America. 
Calling  on  the  I^fessor  of  Divinity,  Mr.  Kist,  of  the  University,  he  informed  me  that 
there  were  no  relics  left  to  point  out  the  residence  of  any  of  the  Plymouth  settlers ; 
and  the  house  in  which  they  held  their  meetings,  was  now  taken  down.  The  Profes- 
sor informed  me  that  Mr.  Robinson,  the  father  of  the  colony,  was  buried  in  Leyden, 
but  if  I  understood  him,  there  had  been  no  memorial  raised  to  point  out  the  spot 
He,  however,  presented  me  with  a  pamphlet,  which  he  had  published  respecting  Mr. 
Robinsen,  in  the  Dutch  language,  which,  at  my  suggestion,  he  directed  to  Yale  CoUege, 
at  New  Haven. 
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laid  out  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  museum  contains  a  nohle 
collection  of  anatomical  preparations.  The  library  contains  a  vast 
collection  of  printed  books,  besides  nnmerous  Latin,  Greek,  Orien- 
tal, and  other  manuscripts.  In  this  city,  the  celebrated  Elzevir 
editions  of  the  Latin  classics,  were  first  printed. 

The  museum  of  antiquities,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  kind, 
comprising  collections  from  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  all  of 
which  have  separate  rooms  for  their  exhibition.  There  are  also  a 
collection  of  German  antiquities.  The  East  Indian  collection  con- 
sists principally  of  the  uncouth  divinities  worshipped  by  the  Hin- 
doos, mostly  in  a  sitting  posture,  some  of  which  have  many  arms. 
Some  of  these  deities  hav^e  a  human  body,  with  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant..   There  is  an  image  of  the  sacred  bull. 

The  Egyptian  collection  >v  ^  quite  extensive,  occupying  several 
rooms.  It  consists  mostly  of  mummies,  figures  of  their  deities, 
vases,  inscriptions  on  paper  and  other  materials.  Among  the  mum- 
mies, were  those  of  cats,  beetles,  crocodiles,  the  ibis,  or  stork,  all 
of  which  creatures  they  venerated  or  worshipped.  The  German 
antiquities  ^tre  few  and  rude.  The  two  most  interesting  things 
among  them  were  a  kind  of  calenders  on  wooden  sticks. 

The  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities,  consists  of  statuary,  uten- 
sils, inscriptions  from  ancient  temples ;  and  coins  of  various  Em- 
perors with  seals  and  signets.  The  Grecian  sculptures  of  the  hu- 
man form,  are  in  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art,  and  have  never 
been  excelled,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.  They  are,  however, 
quite  too  indelicate  for  a  public  exhibition.  In  this  respect,  there 
is  a  striking  difference  between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  statuary. 
The  drapery  of  the  Roman  figures  is  so  arranged,  that  they  could 
be  viewed  and  commented  upon  by  a  mixed  company  without  of- 
fending the  delicacy  of  the  present  times.  The  exhibition  of  this 
statuary,  gives  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  morality  of 
the  ancient  Romans  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 

During  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Hollanders  against  the  Span- 
iards, in  defense  of  their  religion  and  liberties,  Leyden  embraced 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  was  consequently  besieged  by  its  former 
masters.  For  five  months  all  other  operations  were  suspended ;  all 
the  energy  of  the  Spanish  commander  was  directed  towards  getting 
possession  of  the  city ;  and  all  the  energy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
on  the  other  hand,  towards  assisting  the  citizens,  and  prevent  it 
being  taken.  The  issue,  however,  depended  on  the  citizens  of 
Leyden  themselves.  Pent  up  within  their  walls,  they  had  to  re- 
sist the  attacks  and  stratagems  of  the  besiegers,  while  the  Prince  of 
Orange  could  only  harass  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible,  and  en- 
able the  citizens  to  hold  out,  by  conveying  to  them  supplies  of  pro- 
vision and  men. 

Nobly,  nay,  up  to  the  highest  heroic  pitch  of  human  nature,  did  the 
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citizens  bebave.  They  bad  to  endure  a  siege  in  its  most  dreary  form, 
that  of  blockade.  Instead  of  attempting  to  storm  the  town,  Valdes,  the 
Spanish  general,  resolved  to  reduce  it  by  the  slow  but  sure  process  of 
starvation.  For  this  purpose  he  completely  surrounded  the  town  by  a 
circle  of  forts,  more  than  sixty  in  number ;  and  the  inhabitants  thus  saw 
themselves  walled  completely  in  from  all  the  rest  of  the  earth,  with  its 
growing  crops  and  its  well-fiUed  granaries,  and  restricted  entirely  to 
whatever  quantity  of  provisions  there  chanced  to  be  on  the  small  spot  of 
ground  which  they  walked  up  and  down  in.  They  had  no  means  even 
of  communication  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  their  other  friends  out** 
side,  except  by  carrier-pigeons,  which  were  trained  for  the  purpose. 
One  attempt  was  made  by  the  citizens  to  break  through  the  line  of  block- 
ade, for  the  sake  of  keeping  possession  of  a  piece  of  pasture-ground  for 
their  cattle  ;  but  it  was  unsuccessful ;  and  they  began  now  to  work  day 
and  night  at  repairing  their  fortifications,*  so  as  to  resist  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries when  they  should  begin  to  play.  Like  fire  pent  up,  the  patriotism 
of  the  inhabitants  burned  more  fiercely  and  brightly  ;  every  man  became 
a  hero,  every  woman  an  orator,  and  words  of  flashing  genius  were  spoken, 
and  deeds  of  wild  bravery  done,  such  as  would  have  been  impossible  ex* 
cept  among  20,000  human  beings  living  in  the  same  city,  and  all  roused 
at  once  to  the  same  unnatural  state  of  emotion.  The  two  leading  spirits 
were  John  Van  der  Does,  the  commander,  better  known  by  his  Latinised 
name  of  Dousa,  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  Latin  verse  at  that  time, 
when  so  many  able  men  devoted  themselves  to  this  kind  of  literary  ex- 
ercise ;  and  Peter  Van  der  Werf,  the  burgomaster. 

Under  the  management  of  these  two  men,  every  precaation  wbs  adopted  that  was 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  city.  The  resolution  come  to  was,  that  the  last  man 
among  them  should  die  of  want  rather  than  admit  the  Spaniards  into  the  town. 
Coolly,  and  with  a  foresight  thoroughly  Dutch,  Dousa  and  van  der  Werf  set  about 
making  an  inventory  of  all  that  was  eatable  in  the  town ;  com,  cattle,  nay,  even 
horses  and  dogs ;  calculating  how  long  the  stock  could  last  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a 
day  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  city ;  adopting  means  to  get  the  whole  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  dispensing  committee;  and  deciding  what  should  oe  the 
allowance  per  head  at  first,  so  as  to  prevent  their  stock  from  being  eaten  up  too  fast 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  collect  all  the  food  into  one  fund,  or  to  regulate  its 
consumption  by  municipal  arrangements;  and  after  two  months  had  elapsed,  famine 
had  commenced  in  earnest,  and  those  devices  for  mitigating  the  gnawings  of  hunger 
began  to  be  employed  which  none  but  starving  men  could  bear  to  think  of  Not  only 
the  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses,  but  roots,  weeds,  nettles,  every  green  thing  that  the  eye 
could  detect  shooting  up  from  the  earth,  was  ravenously  eaten.  Many  died  of  want, 
and  thousands  fell  ilL  Still  they  held  out,  and  indignantly  rejected  the  offers  made 
t-o  them  by  the  besiegers.  "  When  we  have  nothing  else  left,"  said  Dousa,  in  reply  to 
a  message  from  Yaldez,  "  we  will  eat  our  left  hands,  keeping  the  right  to  fight  with.*' 
Once,  indeed,  hunger  seemed  to  overcome  their  patriotism,  and  for  some  days  crowds 
of  gaunt  and  famished  wretches  moved  along  the  streets  crying,  "  Let  the  Spaniards 
in ;  oh,  for  God's  sake  let  them  in."  Assembling  with  hoarse  clamors  at  the  house  of 
Van  der  Werf,  they  demanded  that  he  should  give  them  food,  or  else  surrender.  "I 
have  no  food  to  give  you,"  was  the  burgomaster's  reply,  "  and  I  have  sworn  that  I 
will  not  surrender  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  if  my  body  will  be  of  any  service  to  you, 
tear  me  to  pieeet,  and  let  the  hungriest  of  ycu  eat  me.  The  poor  wretches  went  away, 
and  thought  no  more  of  surrendering. 

The  thought  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  night  and  day  was  how  to  render  assistance 
to  the  citizens  of  Leyden — ^how  to  convey  provisions  into  the  town.  He  had  collected 
a  large  supply ;  but  all  his  exertions  could  not  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  break  through 
the  line  of  blockade.  In  this  desperate  extremity  they  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
that  expedient  which  they  kept  in  reserve  until  it  should  be  clear  that  no  other  was 
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left — ^they  would  break  their  dykes,  open  their  sluices,  inundate  the  whole  lerel  coun- 
try round  Ley  den,  and  wash  the  Spaniards  and  their  circle  of  forts  utterly  away.  It 
was  truly  a  desperate  resource ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  last  extremity  that  they  could 
bring  themselves  to  think  of  it  All  that  vast  tract  of  fertile  land,  which  the  labors 
of  ages  had  drained  and  cultivated — to  see  it  converted  into  a  sheet  of  water  I  there 
eould  not  possibly  be  a  sight  more  unseemly  and  melancholy  to  a  Dutchman's  eye& 
The  damage,  it  was  calculated,  would  amount  to  600,000  gilders.  But  when  the  de- 
struction of  the  dykes  round  Leyden  was  once  resolved  upon,  they  set  to  work  with 
a  heartiness  and  a  zeal  greater  than  that  which  had  attended  their  building.  Hatch- 
ets, hammers,  spades,  and  pickaxes,  were  in  requisition ;  and  by  the  labor  of  a  single 
night,  the  labor  of  ages  was  demolished  and  undone.  The  water,  availing  itself  of 
the  new  outlets,  poured  over  the  flat  country,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the 
region  situated  between  Leyden  and  Rotterdam  was  flooded  to  a  considenble  depth. 
The  Spaniards,  terror^triken  at  first,  bethought  themselves  of  the  fate  of  the  antedi- 
luvians ;  but  at  last,  seeing  that  the  water  did  not  rise  above  a  certain  level,  they  re- 
covered their  courage,  and  though  obliged  to  abandon  those  of  their  forts  which  were 
stationed  in  the  low  grounds,  they  persevered  in  the  blockade.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther purpose  to  be  served  by  the  inundation  of  the  country  besides  that  of  washing 
away  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  making  preparations  for  effecting 
it  He  had  caused  about  200  large  flat-bottomed  boats  to  be  built,  and  loaded  with  pro- 
visions ;  these  now  began  to  row  towards  the  famished  city.  The  inhabitants  saw  them 
coming ;  they  watched  them  eagerly  advancing  across  the  waters,  fighting  their  way 
past  the  Spanish  forts,  and  bringing  bread  to  them.  But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Hea- 
ven itself  had  become  cruel ;  for  a  north  wind  was  blowing,  and  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued to  blow,  the  waters  would  not  be  deep  enough  to  enable  the  boats  to  reach  the 
city.  They  waited  for  days,  every  eye  fixed  on  the  vanes;  but  still  the  wind  blew 
from  the  north,  although  never  almost  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  citizen  had 
there  been  such  a  continuance  of  north  wind  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Many  died 
in  sight  of  the  vessels  which  contained  the  food  which  would  have  kept  them  alive ; 
and  those  who  still  survived  shuffled  along  the  streets  more  like  skeletons  than  men. 
In  two  days  these  would  to  a  certainty  have  been  all  dead  too;  when  lo!  the  vanes 
trembled  and  veered  round :  the  wind  shifted  first  to  the  north-west,  blowing  the  sea 
tides  with  hurricane  force  into  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  and  then  to  the  south,  driv- 
ing the  waves  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  The  remaining  forts  of  the  Span- 
iards were  quickly  begirt  with  water.  The  Spaniards  themselves,  pursued  the  Zeal- 
anders  in  their  boats,  were  either  drowned  or  shot  swimming,  or  fished  out  with  hooks 
fastened  to  the  end  of  poles,  and  killed  with  the  sword.  Several  bodies  of  them, 
however,  eff'ected  their  escape.  The  citizens  had  all  crowded  to  the  gates  to  meet 
their  deliverers.  With  bread  in  their  hands,  they  ran  through  the  streets ;  and  many 
who  had  ontlived  the  famine  died  of  surfeit  That  same  day  they  met  in  one  of  the 
churches — a  lean  and  sickly  congregation — with  the  magistrates  at  their  head,  to  re- 
turn thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  mercy. 

The  siege  of  I^eyden  was  raised  on  the  8d  of  October,  1674 ;  and  the  anniversary  of 
that  day  is  still  celebrated  by  the  citizena     It  is  the  most  memorable  day  in  the  his- 


occupies  a  conspicuous  situation  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Breed  Straat,  or  Broad 
Street  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building,  1 574,  is  carved  on  the  front,  along 
with  the  arms  of  the  town,  two  cross-keys,  and  several  inscriptions  referring  to 
the  sufi'erings  of  the  place  during  the  period  of  its  besiegement  The  waUs  of  the 
venerable  apartment  m  which  the  burgomaster  assemble  are  of  dark  panelled  wood, 
partly  hung  with  beautiful  old  tapestry,  and  ornamented  with  several  paintings. 
One  picture  of  modern  date,  by  Van  Bree  of  Antwerp,  is  of  a  size  so  larse  as  almost 
to  cover  one  side  of  the  room,  and  represents  the  streets  of  Leyden  filled  with  its 
famishing  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  whom  stands  prominently  forward  the  figure 
of  the  burgomaster,  Peter  Van  der  Werf,  offiering  his  oody  to  be  eaten. 


ROTTERDAM. 
RoTTEBDAH  18  situated  thirty-six  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Amsterdam, 
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at  the  point  where  the  river  Rotte  connects  with  the  Merwe,  the 
most  northern  branch  of  Meuse.  In  size,  the  beauty  of  its  build* 
ings,  and  its  commerce  and  riches,  is  next  to  Amsterdam.  The 
population  is  about  sixty  thousand.  The  streets  are  intersected 
with  canals  bordered  with  trees,  and  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest 
ships  to  unload  at  the  very  doors  of  the  warehouses.  These  canals 
and  water  channels  are  lined  with  trees,  and  the  streets  are,  to  some 
extent,  wide  and  commodious  for  carriages  in  all  parts  of  the  city ; 
and  there  are  also  beautiful  quays,  the  most  magnificent  of  which 
is  the  Boompjes,  extending  a  mile  and  a-half  along  the  river.  This 
street  is  the  residence  of  the  most  opulent  families,  and  from  it 
there  is  a  fine  prospect  over  the  river. 

The  peculiar  style  of  Dutch  building  is  quite  prevalent  in  Rot- 
terdam. The  houses  are  composed  of  small  bricks.  They  are  very 
lofty,  destitute  of  Gothic  ornament,  but  sometimes  present  a  con- 
fused, motley,  and  clumsy  mixture  of  difficult  orders  of  architectiu-e. 
Many  of  the  more  ancient  houses  project  over  as  they  ascend,  giv- 
ing them  quite  a  singular  and  top-heavy  appearance,  so  that  the  ob- 
server hardly  knows  what  prevents  them  from  falling  into  the  street. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  looking-glasses  projecting  from  the  sides 
of  windows,  so  that  the  inhabitants  can  sit  in  their  rooms  unob- 
served, and  see  everything  that  passes  up  and  down  in  the  street. 

The  great  Church  or  Cathedral  of  Rotterdam,  has  a  tower  two 
hundred  feet  high,  which  gives  an  extended  view  aU  over  this  flat 
coimtry,  embracing  about  the  whole  of  South  Holland.  The  or- 
gan is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1828.  It  is  said  to  have  been  thirty-five  years  in  build- 
ing, at  an  expense  of  three  hundred  thousand  florins.  An  angel 
appears  on  the  summit  of  this  immense  instrument,  which  towers 
upwards  in  sublime  grandeiu*,  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.*  The  chiu-ch  was  evidently  built  for  Catholic  worship, 
having  the  usual  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  buildings  for  their  various 
little  chapels,  &,c.  Some  of  these  were  closed  up  by  a  kind  of 
gallery  for  part  of  the  congregation  to  sit.  The  pulpit  was  on  the 
side,  as  is  usual  in  Catholic  churches,  and  on  each  side  and  in  front, 
were  constructed  temporary  pews,  or  slips,  rising  abovcf  each  other. 


*  We  attended  serrice  in  this  cathedral  on  the  eTening  of  Sunday,  September  llth, 
1853.  The  exercises  were  performed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United  States,  without  any  official  display.  The  preacher, 
a  young  man,  was  evidently  of  superior  abilities:  we  so  judged  from  the  nveted  at- 
tention given  to  what  he  said  by  the  vast  congregation  in  atUndance,  (double  to  that 
of  the  Madalaine  in  Paris.)  His  manneTf  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  told  that  he  was 
eloquent  The  singing  was  in  the  Congregational  style,  all  the  eongreeation,  men, 
women,  and  children  uniting.  Such  a  powerful  combination  of  sacred  music,  we 
hardly  expect  to  hear  again  in  this  world.  It  was  true  that  some  of  the  voices  around 
us  were  somewhat  discordant,  but  the  grand  and  sublime  notes  of  the  majestic  organ, 
overpowered  and  harmonized  the  whole. 

63 
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In  time  of  service,  what  we  would  call  the  broad  aisle,  was  filled 
with  numerous  flag-bottomed  chairs,  which  were  brought  out  from 
some  of  the  recesses,  and  for  which,  a  compensation  was  expected 
from  those  who  preferred  sitting  to  standing.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment for  these  "sittings  "  seemed  to  be  a  bungling  contrivance,  of 
which  the  architect  probably  never  dreamed. 


Bhoieing  part  of  llie  Markei-plaet,  and  the  Btatue  of  Sramm*. 

The  most  part  of  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral  was  composed  of 
monumental- slabs,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  distinguished  per- 
sons, hardly  any  of  which  were  earlier  than  1600.  There  were 
on  the  walls  a  number  of  monumental  carvings,  commemorative  of 
distinguished  Dutchmen.  Among  these  was  one  for  Admiral  De 
Witt,  (or  De  Widt  as  here  spelt. )  He  was  represented  in  a  recum- 
bent posture,  as  dying  with  his  eyes  closed.  Underneath  his  effigy 
Was  a  representation  of  a  naval  conflict.  Above  the  dying  hero, 
Was  Fame,  with  her  trumpet.  Neptune,  with  a  golden  trident,  is 
represented  as  standing  by  the  side  of  a  shield,  with  the  name  of 
De  Widt,  &c.,  inscribed  upon  it;  having  an  expression  of  sorrow 
in  his  countenance  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  brave  Admiral. 
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DESIDERIUS  ERASMUS. 

The  learned  Erasmus  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam.  The  annexed  en- 
graving shows  the  appearance  of  the  bronze  statue,  in  the  market-place. 
He  is  represented  having  on  his  doctor's  hat  and  toga,  and  holding  a 
book  in  one  hand,  while  he  is  turning  over  the  leaves  with  the  other. 
Four  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Dutch,  record  the  principal  events  in  his 
life.     The  one  in  Dutch  has  been  translated  as  follows. 

"  Here  rose  the  great  san  that  set  at  Bile.  May  the  imperial  town  honor 
and  celebrate  the  saint  in  his  tomb ;  the  city  that  gave  him  birth^  gives  him 
this  second  life.  But  the  luminary  of  the  languages^  the  spiril;  of  morality, 
the  glorious  wonder  that  shone  in  charity,  peace,  and  divinity,  is  not  to  be 
honored  by  a  mausoleum  nor  to  be  rewarded  by  a  statue.  Hence  must  the 
heavenly  vault  alone  cover  £rasmus,  whose  temple  scorns  a  more  limited 
space." 

Desiderius  Erasmus  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  in  1467.  His  mother's 
name  was  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a  physician. '  He  was,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  a  natural  son.  The  relations  of  his  father,  Gerard,  had  opposed 
his  marriage  with  MargiEiret,  and  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  make  a 
journey  to  Rome,  there  persuaded  him  that  she  was  dead,  and  by  that 
means  induced  him  to  enter  a  monastery.  The  mother  of  Erasmus 
was  his  first  teacher,  and  at  nine  years  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Before  he  reached  his  four- 
teenth year,  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  his  guardians  forced  him,  by 
threats,  to  enter  a  monastery,  and  then  possessed  themselves  of  his  pro- 
perty. This  base  treatment  was  a  source  of  many  difficulties.  At  last 
he  prevailed  upon  his  superiors  to  allow  him  to  study  in  Paris,  where  he 
afterwards  became  a  teacher.  In  1497  he  was  induced  to  visit  England. 
Here  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  and  respect.  In  1503,  he  pub- 
lished a  work,  in  which  he  assailed  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  church. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect 
and  deference  due  to  his  merit  and  learning,  by  the  cardinals  and  great 
men  of  the  city.  In  1515,  he  went  to  Basil,  where  he  printed  his  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testam\9nt  in  Greek,  which  drew  upon  him  the  cen- 
sure of  ignorant  and  envious  divines.  But  to  his  labors,  perhaps,  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  was  learning  indebted  for  its  revival. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  opinions  of  the  world  were  agitated  by  Lu. 
ther,  to  the  papal  authority,  and  it  was  expected  that  Erasmus  would 
have  joined  the  Reformer.  But  owing  to  his  timidity  or  some  other 
cause,  he  pursued  such  a  course,  that  he  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  either 
party.  He  died  at  Basil,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  ege,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  in  that  place,  where  a  Latin  inscription  is  inscribed 
on  his  tomb. 


THE  HAGUE. 

Hague  is  thirty  miles  south-west  from  Amsterdam,  and  about 
two  from  the  ocean,  containing  a  population  of  about  43,000  in- 
habitants.    The  natural  advantage  of  its  situation,  being  placed 
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on  a  dry  soil  and  on  an  elevation  somewhat  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding country,  rendered  it  the  favorite  residence  of  the  gover- 
nors or  counts  of  Holland  at  a  very  early  period.  During  all  the 
civil  contests  of  government  occasioned  by  the  dissentions  between 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  popular  party,  it  still  continued  to  be 
the  seat  of  government,  till  the  erection  of  Holland  into  a  kingdom 
by  Bonaparte,  who  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Amsterdam, 
much  to  the  injiury  of  the  Hague.  When  Holland  was  imited 
with  Belgium,  Hague  with  Brussels  was  the  alternate  seat  of 
government. 

The  streets  are  broad  and  elegant,  paved  with  minute  nicety, 
bordered  with  trees,  intersected  with  canals,  and  embellished  with 
bridges.  The  main  street  exhibits  a  succession  of  splendid  man- 
sions. The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Hague  is  the  Vyverberg,  a 
vast  oblong  square  with  a  noble  walk  and  an  avenue  of  trees  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  palace  and  a  large  basin  of  water, 
variegated  by  an  island  of  poplars  in  its  center.  The  spot  in  the 
street  where  Adelaide  de  Poelgeest,  the  favorite  of  Count  Albert, 
was  murdered  by  an  infuriated  populace,  in  1392,  is  designated  by 
a  triangle  paved  with  whiter  stones  than  the  rest.  In  this  place 
also  the  celebrated  brothers  and  statesmen  De  Witt  were  assaulted 
by  the  populace  in  1673.  The  place  where  one  of  them  was 
afterwards  killed  is  pointed  out,  within  a  few  paces  from  the  spot 
where  he  resided. 

The  Royal  Museum  occnplea  the  bouse  called  Hotel  Maurice,  which  waa  built,  in  1640,  by  a  prince 
of  thia  name,  who  waa  governor  of  BrazU.  It  contains  a  choice  collection  particularly  of  the  Flemiak 
school,  and  others  of  a  superior  order.  One  of  the  paintings,  supposed  to  represent  the  discovery  of 
tiie  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harrey,  is  well  executed,  ae  la  represented  as  standing  over  a  corpse 
with  an  instrument  showing  some  part  of  the  heart  with  the  hand  of  the  body  before  him.  He  is  took* 
ing  around  with  an  air  of  triumph  upon  his  audience  of  fellow  professors  or  physicians,  wlio  are 
listening  and  looking  upon  the  demonstrations  before  them  with  the  deepest  attention. 

A  number  of  rooms  aro  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  articles  from  China  and  Japan,  probably  the 
greatest  collection  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  Dutch,  who  at  one  time  were  the  greatest  naval  power 
on  the  ocean,  have  had  great  faciliiiea  for  makine  collections  of  4his  kind,  probaUy  greater  than  any 
other  nation.  A  great  variety  of  Chinese  and  Japaneae  dresses,  implements,  models  of  their  booaea. 
fortificationa,  dec.  are  exhibited.  Among  other  articles  waa  a  Japanese  map  of  the  world,  projected 
and  engraved  in  the  usual  manner.  The  outline  of  the  North  American  coast  waa  tolerably  correct; 
but  no  characters  that  answered  for  names  in  any  part  of  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  except 
in  Florida.  On  some  part  of  the  map  were  views  of  places  engraved  in  a  rude  manner ;  one  acene  re> 
preaented  the  whale  fishery.  There  were  one  or  two  views  of  citiea.  The  artist,  however,  that  nudm 
the  drawinga,  evidently  had  no  knowledge  of  perspective. 

The  most  interesting  relic  of  the  past  to  be  seen  here  is  the 
complete  dress  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  which  he  wore  when 
he  was  murdered  by  Balthazar  Gerard  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1584.  His  coat  showed  the  place  where  the  ball  entered  his  body, 
the  ball  itself,  and  the  bone  it  broke  in  its  passage.  His  hat, 
shirt,  collar,  and  watch,  are  also  shown  in  the  glass  case.  By  the 
side  of  these  relics  are  seen  the  shirt  and  waistcoat  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  worn  by  him  when  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  There 
is  also  deposited  here,  the  armor  worn  by  Admiral  Tromp,  very- 
heavy  and  musket-proof ;  together  with  the  sword  and  other  relics 
of  Admiral  De  Ruyter.    Among  those  of  modem  times,  is  the  watch 


>^ 


Drawn  bj  J.  W.  Birlxr,  8*pE^  1S». 

PALACE  IN  THE  WOOD  HEAR  THE  HAGUE. 

This  (unimer' Pilftce  of  the  nilert  of  Holluid,  U  utnated  *baat  t.vo  milea  from 
lb«  Hague,  oa  the  «uteni  border  of  the  wood  extending  from  t,hr  city.  The 
engraTing  thow«  the  weatera  front  of  the  Palttee,  bMk  of  which  ore  the  gmrdeiw. 
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belonging  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  chair  and  cup  used  by  Gen- 
eral Chasse  during  the  memorable  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  December, 
1832. 

The  royal  library  and  the  cabinet  of  medals  are  in  Hie  same  boilding.  The  former  conaiata  of  70,000 
Tolumes,  preaerred  with  the  greatest  care.  The  latter  u  considered  to  be  one  of  the  richest  collections 
of  the  kind ;  and  it  conaistii  of  34,000  piecea,  in  which  is  a  aeries  of  Egyptian  coins,  and  another  of 
Macedonian,  comprising  those  of  Philip,  Alf  zander,  and  his  successors,  llie  miueum  of  natural  his- 
tory waa  removed  to  France  during  the  revolution ;  but  was  afterwards  restored,  with  the  addition  of 
duplicates  from  that  of  Paris. 

The  only  munufactures  carried  on  at  the  Hague  are  those  of  porcelain  and  of  cannon.  The  foundery 
in  which  tne  latter  are  caat  is  an  immense  buUding,  having  on  its  entrance  an  inscription,  intimating 
that  it  was  erected  for  the  purpose  oC  obtaining  peace. 

Ilie  celebrated  preacher  Saurin,  delivered  his  admired  disoourscs  in  one  of  the  churches  of  this  town, 
now  a  chapel.    It  is  a  low  brick  building  near  the  palace,  with  a  cupola  and  a  small  bell. 

Among  the  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hague,  the  Scheveling  is  peculiarly  Inter- 
esting. Visitors  go  to  it  by  a  road  which,  though  nearly  two  miles  long,  is  so  accurately  straight  that 
on  quitting  the  Hague,  the  steeple  of  the  village  church  may  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  farther  end.  The 
road  is  shaded  bv  rows  of  forest  trees,  which  grow  to  ai)  immense  size.  The  village  is  wholly  inhabited 
by  fishermen,  who  retain  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  their  vicinity  to  a  town 
in  which  the  appeurance  and  mvinners  of  the  residents  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
capitals  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  Neither  does  this  singular  adherence  to  ancient  customs  ariae 
from  the  want  of  intercourse .  the  village  Is  constantly  visitea  by  strangers,  dtlier  from  curiosity  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  baths  in  iti  neighborhood. 

At  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  Hague,  but  in  another  direction,  Is  the  castle  of  Byswick,  which 
gave  name  to  the  weU-known  treaty  signed  there  in  1607. 

"  The  House,  or  Palace,  of  the  wood,"  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  Orange,  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Hague. 
The  house  is  plain  in  its  external  appearance,  but  contains  some 
splendid  apartments,  furnished  with  paintings.  The  garden,  in- 
stead of  being  laid  out  in  the  formal  and  precise  mode  usual 
throughout  the  country,  branches  out  into  curves,  leading  the  visi- 
tant into  the  most  unexpected  situations ;  and  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  labyrinth,  the  investigation  of  which,  after  exciting  much  curi- 
osity, ends  in  disappointment,  the  termination  presenting  nothing 
to  compensate  for  the  labor  of  inquiry.  But  the  chief  attraction 
of  this  palace  to  residence  of  the  Hague,  whose  favorite  resort  it 
is,  consists  in  a  noble  wood,  three  miles  long  and  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  broad,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  exhibits  a  fine  display 
of  majestic  oaks,  thriving  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  It  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch  character,  that  no  instance  has  occurred 
in  which  the  smallest  injury  has  been  done  to  this  fine  plantation. 

The  Royal  Palace  in  the  city,  is  an  ancient  building,  which  was 
in  former  times  inhabitecf  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  front  is 
very  plain  ;  but  the  side,  towards  the  garden,  is  more  ornamented. 
The  gardens  are  not  open  to  the  public  ;  several,  however,  of  the 
inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  walking  there,  but  in  order  to  do 
this  they  must  procure  tickets  signed  by  the  proper  officer.* 

*  Hague  was  Tisited  September  16th,  1858.  Beinff  in  the  palace  yard,  and  my 
conductor  having  left  me,  and  not  knowing  the  regulationB  of  the  place,  I  Tentnred 
(the  gate  being  open)  to  enter  a  email  garden,  being  attracted  by  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  flowers.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  I  was  on  forbidden  ground.  After  I  had 
advanced  but  a  short  distance,  a  woman,  who  appeared  to  have  the  charge,  came  in 
ereat  haste  after  me,  saying  something  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  to  which  I  replied 
in  English,  stating  I  was  a  stranger,  Ac  We  were  probably  on  an  equal  footing  as  to 
understanding  each  other^s  language.  But  enough  waa  comprehen^ied  on  my  part  to 
know  that  I  must  walk  out 
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Delpt  contains  about 
14,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
nine  miles  north-west  from 
Rotterdam,  and  twenty-nine 
Bouth-south-west  from  Am- 
sterdam, and  is  traversed  by 
a  canal  which  communicates 
with  the  river  Maese,  at 
ScheJdam  and  Delftshaven. 
The  city  is  built  in  an  ob- 
long form,  and  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1075, 
by  Godfrey  de  Bossu,  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  The  country 
•  around  the  city  is  so  very 
[  low,  that  if  the  greatest  care 
was  not  taken  to  keep  the 
sluices  and  dikes  in  good 
r.™  in  Ddfi.  repair,  the  whole  neighbor- 

hood would  rim  great  hazard 
of  being  overwhelmed  with  waters.  Delft  was  formerly  much 
celebrated  for  the  manufacturing  of  beer,  of  which  it  exported 
great  quantities,  and  also  for  a  particular  kind  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware, well  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  delft.  Tliis 
city  holds  a  third  rank  in  size,  and  has  many  handsome  build- 
ings. Among  those  most  admired  is  the  town-house.  The 
streets  are  straight,  and  nearly  all  of  them  watered  by  a  canal  be- 
tween two  quays.  The  church  has  a  handsome  steeple,  and  the 
view  of  the  siurounding  country  from  it  is  considered  the  finest  in 
Holland.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  with  effi- 
gies in  white  marble,  lying  in  the  midst  of  military  trophies.  On 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  principal  canals  is  the  new  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Ursula  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  has  a  large  tower 
furnished  with  musical  chimes,  composed  of  above  a  thousand 
bells,  from  the  size  of  one  foot  in  diameter  up  to  the  lai^est  that 
are  constructed.  In  this  church  is  the  mausoleum  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  church  ;  ten 
pillars  support  four  marble  columns,  against  which  are  placed 
figures  representing  the  four  r^dinal  virtues.  Beneath  are  the 
statues  of  his  two  sons,  Prince  Maurice  and  Frederick,  and  at  his 
feet  lies  his  favorite  dog,  who  died  of  grief  at  the  death  of  bis 
master.  This  prince  was  treacherously  assassinated  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1684.  The  old  house  in  which  he  waa  murdered,  the 
staircase  on  which  he  fell,  and  the  holes  made  in  the  wall  by  the 
bullets,  are  yet  shown.  The  principal  arsenal  in  Holland  is  in  this 
place,  also  a  military  and  Latin  school  and  several  hospitals. 
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The  following  account  of  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  of^ 
Orange  is  from  the  third  volume  of  Chambers'  Miscellany : 

Philip,  lurroanded  by  tlie  haughty  ceremonial  of  a  Spanlah  court  kept  hia  dark  and  evil  eye  erer 
rolling  towards  the  Netherlands.  Poiled,  defeated,  gaining  an  advantage  only  to  lose  it  again,  ne  had 
watc^d  the  course  of  the  struggle  with  a  bitter  earnestness.  A  scowl  passed  over  his  brow  at  erery 
recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  his  hereticiil  subjects  had  resisted  his  authority  and  bafUed  bis  puf 
poses.  But  the  last  indignity  was  worst  of  all.  To  be  open  deposed  in  the  face  of  all  £urope,  to  bo 
rejected  and  caat  off  by  a  portion  of  his  subjects  inhabitiog  a  little  comer  of  his  vast  dominions,  to  have 
anotiier  ac^reign  elected  In  his  stead ;  this  was  an  insult  such  aa  monarch  had  never  experienced  be* 
fore.  And  all  this  had  been  done  by  that  one  man,  William  of  Orange.  In  the  coarse  of  his  life  he 
had  abead^  been  thwarted,  or  supposed  himself  to  be  thwarted,  by  one  personal  enemy  after  another; 
and  Uiese,  if  history  be  true,  he  had  succeasiTely  disposed  of,  by  sending  thorn  prematurely  out  of  the 
world.  The  ptiisoned  cup,  or  the  dagger  of  the  hired  assassin,  had  rid  him  of  seTexvl  blood  relations 
whom  he  conceiTed  to  be  his  enemies.  His  own  son,  his  oldest  bom,  had  died  by  hia  orders ;  and  now 
he  resoWed  to  rid  himself  by  similar  moans  of  the  man  who  had  robbed  him  of  the  Netherlands,  ^arly 
in  1580  he  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  SS,00.)  golden  crowns,  with  a  patent  nobility,  and 
a  pardon  for  all  past  offenses,  to  any  one  who  should  assassinate  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  reply  to  this 
brutal  proelamHtion,  the  Prince  published  a  defense  of  his  own  conduct,  which,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Apology,**  has  been  always  admired  as  one  of  the  noblest  refutations  ever  penned.  It  is  b«elieved 
to  have  oeen  the  composition  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  a  friend  of  the  Prince. 

For  some  time  no  effects  followed  the  issuing  ot  Philip*s  proclamation,  and  William  was  quietly  en- 
gaged in  consolidating  the  goremment  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  He  had  gone  to  Antwerp  to  attend 
the  ceremony  of  the  new  sorereign's  inauguration,  and  was  to  stay  there  some  time,  until  every  thing 
waa  fairly  settied.  On  the  18th  of  March,  156*2,  he  gave  a  great  dinner  at  the  castie  of  the  town  to  cele- 
brate the  doke's  birth-day.  Lpeavlng  the  hall  to  ascend  to  his  own  chamber,  he  was  met  at  the  door  by 
a  silly  m^flancholy-looking  young  man,  who  desired  to  present  a  petition.  While  he  waa  looking  at  the 
paper,  the  young  man  fired  a  pistol  at  his  head.  The  ball  entered  below  the  right  ear,  and  passing 
through  Ids  mouth,  came  out  at  the  other  aide.  The  prince  fell  apparentiy  dead,  and  the  assassin  was 
instantiy  put  to  death  by  tiie  attendants.  It  appeared,  from  papers  found  on  his  person,  that  he  was  a 
Spaniard  named  John  Jaureguay,  clerk  to  Gaspar  Anastro,  a  Spanish  merchant  in  the  town.  Anastro 
bad  engaged  to  Philip,  for  a  reward  of  28,000  ducats,  to  effect  the  object  which  tiie  proclamation  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish;  but,  unwilling  to  undertake  the  nssassination  in  person,  ne  had  fixed  upon 
his  melancholy  half-crazed  clerk  as  bis  deputy ;  and  the  poor  wretch  had  been  persuaded  by  a  Dominican 
monk  of  the  name  of  Timmerman,  that  tne  death  he  was  sure  to  die  in  the  performance  of  so  glorious 
an  act  of  du^  would  be  an  immediate  entrance  into  paradise.  Timmerman,  and  Venero,  Anastro'a 
cashier,  who  was  also  implicated  in  the  murder,  were  seized  and  executed;  but  Antastiro  himself 
escaped.  It  was  long  feared  that  the  wound  was  mortal :  but  it  proved  not  to  be  ao ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  prince  was  again  able  to  resume  his  duties,  dearer  now  than  ever  to  the  people  of  the  Nether^ 
lands.  He  had  scarcely  recovered,  when  he  was  summoned  to  act  in  a  new  crisis.  Tne  Duke  of  Anjou 
began  to  act  falsely  towards  his  subjects.  Failing  in  a  treacherous  attempt  to  seize  the  town  of  Antwerp, 
Anjou  was  obliged  to  become  a  fugitive  from  his  own  kingdom.  Perplexed  and  uncertain  how  to  act, 
the  states  again  had  recourse  to  counsel  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  after  much  hesitation,  he  gave  it 
as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  notiiiog  was  so  advisable 
as  to  readmit  the  duke  to  the  sovereignty,  after  binding  him  by  new  and  more  stringent  obIk;ations.    la 

giving  this  advice,  William  spoke  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Europe,  "nie  reasons, 
owever,  which  actuated  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  advising  the  recall  of  Anjou,  although  very  satisfac- 
tory to  men  experienced  in  statacrattf  and  giflted  with  tiie  same  political  insight  as  himself^  were  too 
subtie  to  be  appreciated  by  the  popular  understanding ;  and  it  began  to  be  murmured  by  the  gossips 
of  Antwerp  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  gone  over  to  the  French  interest,  and  waa  conspiring  to  an- 
nex the  Netherlands  to  France.  Hurt  at  these  suspicions,  which  impeded  Us  measures,  and  rendered 
hii  exertions  fruitiess,  William  left  Antwerp,  and  withdrew  to  his  own  northern  provinces,  where  the 
people  would  as  soon  have  burnt  the  ships  in  their  harbors  as  suspected  tiie  good  faith  of  their  beloved 
staotholder  "  Vader  WiUem.**  By  removing  into  the  north,  however,  William  did  not  mean  to  cease 
taking  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  southem  provinces.  He  continued  to  act  by  letters  and  measengers. 
allaying  various  dissensions  among  the  nobility,  and  smoothing  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  was  then  residing  in  France.  But  it  was  destined  that  the  treacherous  Frenchman  ahould 
never  again  set  his  foot  within  the  Netherlands.  Taken  suddenly  ill  at  the  Chateau-Thierry,  he  died 
there  on  the  10th  of  June,  1584,  aged  thirty  years. 

Again  wera  the  Netherlands  thrown  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  northern  provinces 
alone,  under  the  government  of  William,  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity  and  ire.  dom  from  war.  The 
southem  provinces  were  torn  by  religious  dissension ;  while,  to  aggravate  the  evil,  the  Prince  of  Par- 
ma was  conducting  military  operations  within  the  territory.  And  now  that  the  aovereign  they  had 
elected  was  dead,  what  should  be  donel  Who  should  be  elected  nextf  Rendered  virise  and  unani- 
mous by  their  adversity,  the  secret  wishes  of  all  turned  to  William ;  and  negotiations  were  set  on  foot 
for  electing  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  stadtholder  of  the  northern  proinnces,  to  the  constitutional 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was  to  accept  the  crown  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  he  had  him- 
self proposed  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

These  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  WOHam  had  gone  to  Delft,  and  was  thera  engaged 
in  business,  preparatory  to  his  aeoession  to  the  sovereignty.  On  the  10th  of  July,  having  left  his  din- 
ing-room in  the  palace,  he  had  just  placed  his  foot  on  the  nrst  step  of  tiie  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  when  a  pale  man  with  a  cloak,  who  had  come  on  pretense  of  getting  a  passport, 
poiated  a  horse-pistol  at  his  breast  and  fired.    The  prince  fell.    **  God  have  mercy  on  me  and  on  this 

Eoor  people,"  were  the  only  words  be  was  able  to  utter ;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  dead ;  his  wife, 
rouisa  de  Colignl,  whose  father  and  first  husband  had  also  been  murdered,  bending  over  him.  Th* 
assassin  was  s^zed,  attempting  to  escape.  His  name  was  Baltfaasar  Gerard,  a  native  of  Burgundy. 
Like  Jaureguay,  be  had  been  actuated  to  the  crime  by  the  hopes  of  fame  on  earth  and  glory  in  heaven. 
Documents  also  exist  which  show  that  he  was  an  instrument  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  had  com- 
municated his  design  to  seversl  Spanish  monks.    He  suffered  death  in  the  most  horrible  form  whkh 
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deteftedon  for  hit  crime  could  deviie;  hb  right  hand  bdag  flrit  Immt  off,  lad  fba  flodi  betay  lliaB  lora 
ftom  hi*  bones  witli  red-hot  plncen.    Be  died  with  the  compoeiire  of  a  mwtjr. 


HUGO  GROTIUS.— [The  learned  Grotius.] 

Hugo  Grotius,  the  celebrated  Dutch  scholar,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Delft,  April  10th,  1583.  His 
father  was  a  burgomaster  of  Delft,  and  his  mother  an  accomplished  wo- 
man, descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  of  Holland.  In  his  early 
years  he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  for  learning :  every  facility  was 
afforded  for  the  cultivation  of  his  genius.  When  he  was  only  seven 
years  of  age,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  masters,  with  whom  he 
made  such  extraordinary  progress,  that  before  he  had  completed  his 
ninth  year,  he  composed  verses  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  the 
learned.  At  twelve,  he  was  so  great  a  proficient  in  the  classics,  and  in 
belles  lettres,  that  he  was  qualified  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  University. 
He  was,  accordingly,  sent,  in  1593,  from  Delft  to  Leyden,  where  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  theology,  and 
law,  and  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  each  of  these  sciences.  The  cele- 
brated statesman,  John  Barnevelt,  attorney-general  of  the  republic  of 
Holland,  having  been,  in  1598,  appointed  ambassador  to  France,  the 
young  Grotius  accompanied  him  thither.  Henry  IV,  who  then  reigned 
in  France,  gave  him  the  most  gratifying  marks  of  his  esteem.  The  mon- 
arch presented  him  with  a  gold  chain,  and  a  portrait  of  himself;  and  it 
is  said  that  Grotius  was  so  highly  pleased  with  such  attention,  that  he 
caused  his  own  portrait  to  be  engraved,  adorned  with  these  tokens  of 
royal  favor.  While  he  remained  in  France,  he  obtained  the  degree  oi 
Doctor  of  Law  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  West  Frieseland,  and  filled  his  high  office  with  such 
talents  and  integrity,  that  the  salary  attached  to  it  was  augmented. 

In  1618,  GrotiuB  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  as  chief  magistrate  of  that  city,  rao- 
ceeded  the  recently  deceased  Elias  Barnevelt,  brother  of  John,  his  early  patron  and 
friend.  He  vas  also  admitted  into  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  Holland ;  and,  as  he 
had  written  in  defense  of  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  trade  to  India,  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  adjust  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the  merchants  of  the 
two  countries.  He  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  received  marks  of  re- 
gard from  James  L 

On  his  return  home,  Grotius  found  the  United  Provinces  divided  and  distracted  by 
quarrels  between  the  CaWinists  and  the  Arminians ;  and,  while  he  had  the  affliction 
to  see  that  true  patriot  and  able  politician,  John  Barnevelt,  sacrificed  to  a  faction, 
under  the  pretense  of  treason  and  heresy,  to  gratify  its  own  ambitious  projects,  Gro- 
tius himself  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  same  fate.  Barnevelt  was  tried  by  twenty- 
six  commissioners  deputed  from  the  Seven  Provinces,  and  according  to  the  sentence 
of  this  cruel  tribunal,  was  beheaded  in  1619.  Grotius,  who  had  been  warmly  attached 
to  him,  and  who  was  suspected  by  the  bigots  of  the  day  of  favoring  the  Arminians, 
was  involved  in  his  disgrace.  He  was  arrested  in  August,  1618,  and  m  May  following 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  to  have  all  his  property  confiscated. 
He  was  closely  connncd  in  the  castle  of  Louvestein,  near  Goi'cum,  m  South  Holland, 
▼here  his  wIm  obtained  penniesion  to  share  his  fate.    In  this  fortress,  Grotius  rs- 
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matned  nearly  two  years,  deyoting  the  time  to  literary  parsaits.  The  gprand  fruit 
of  his  studies  was  a  treatise  in  Datch  Terse  "  On  the  Trath  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion," which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  celebrated  Latin  production  on  the  same 
subject 

Grotios  was,  at  length,  liberated  from  prison  through  the  ingenious  fidelity  and 
fortitude  of  his  wife.  He  had  been  permitted  to  borrow  books  of  his  friends,  which, 
when  consulted,  he  was  accustomed  to  return  to  Gorcum  in  a  chest,  which  also  served 
to  convey  him  a  supply  of  linen  from  his  laundress.  The  chest  was,  at  first,  regularly 
searched.  His  wife  having  remarked  that  the  guards  neglected  the  search,  advised 
Grotius  to  conceal  himself  in  it,  after  having  made  holes  in  the  part  of  it  over  his 
face  to  allow  him  to  breathe.  He  entered  into  the  scheme,  his  wife  having  previously 
informed  the  commandant's  lady,  whose  husband  was  absent,  that  she  was  about  to 
send  away  a  larger  load  of  books,  to  prevent  Grotius  from  injuring  his  health  by  study. 
At  the  time  appointed,  Grotius  entered  the  chest,  and  was  thus  conveyed  down  a 
ladder  by  two  soldiers.  One  of  them  observing  its  weight,  jocularly  remarked, 
"There  must  be  an  Arminian  in  it"  "There  are  Arminian  books  in  it,"  replied  the 
wife  of  Grotius.  This  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  soldier,  who  informed  the  governor's 
lady  of  the  circumstance  before  the  chest  was  allowed  to  leave  the  fortress.  How- 
ever, misled  by  the  previous  information  from  the  wife  of  Grotius,  the  lady  directed 
the  removal  of  the  chest  unexamined. 

Grotius  was  thus  carried  to  the  house  of  one  his  friends  at  Gorcum,  whence  he 
went  to  Antwerp  by  the  ordinary  conveyance,  after  having  passed  through  the  mar- 
ket-place at  Gorcum,  disguised  as  a  mason  with  a  rule  in  his  hand.  His  wife,  who 
had  so  dexterously  managed  the  affair,  pretended  that  her  husband  was  much  indis- 
posed, in  order  to  afford  time  for  his  escape;  but  when  she  supposed  him  to  be  in  a 
place  of  safety,  she  told  the  guards  that  tne  bird  had  flown.  It  was  at  first  intended 
to  prosecute  her,  with  a  view  of  having  her  confined  in  her  husband's  stead ;  but  she 
was  liberated  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  States  General,  and  universally  com- 
mended for  having  restored  her  husband  to  freedom.  This  took  place  in  March, 
1621. 

At  Hamburgh,  Grotius  received  the  most  gratifying  offers  of  protection  from  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Spain,  accompanied  with  solicitations  from  each,  that 
he  would  attach  himself  to  his  court  He  preferred  the  patronage  of  Gustavns  Adol- 
phus,  King  of  Sweden,  whose  death,  in  1632,  obliged  him  again  to  remain  for  some 
time  unemployed  in  Hamburgh.  Queen  Christina  fulfilled  the  wishes  and  intentions 
qf  her  predecessor;  and  in  1634,  appointed  Grotius  one  of  her  counsellors.  She  soon 
after  nominated  him  to  be  her  amoassador  at  the  court  of  France.  This  new  diplo- 
matic appointment  displeased  Cardinal  Richelieu,  then  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIH, 
and  he  used  influence  with  Oxenstiern,  the  chancellor  of  Sweden,  to  have  him  recalled. 
Grotius,  who  had  awaited  in  retirement  at  St  Denis,  near  Paris,  the  ulterior  pleasure 
of  the  Swedish  court,  made  his  formal  entry  into  the  French  capital,  as  Swedish  am- 
bassador, in  March,  1635. 

After  having  spent  eleven  years  in  France,  he  was,  by  his  own  request,  recalled ; 
and  having  to  pass  through  Holland  in  his  way  to  Sweden,  he  was  received  at  Am- 
sterdam with  every  mark  of  respect  and  honor ;  for,  many  of  his  enemies  had  retired 
or  were  dead,  and  several  of  his  friends  were  restored  to  offices  of  public  trust  Soon 
after  he  retired  from  the  Swedish  court,  Queen  Christina  presented  him,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure,  with  12,000  rix-doUars.  Stress  of  weather  drove  the  vessel  in  which 
he  embarked  for  Holland  upon  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  when  Grotius  was  put  ashore 
in  a  bad  state  of  health,  intending  to  finished  his  journey  by  land.  He  was  unable 
to  proceed  further  than  Rostock,  where  he  expired,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1645,  in 
the  sixty -third  year  of  his  age. 

The  remains  of  this  good  and  great  man  were  embalmed  and  removed  to  Delft, 
where  they  were  committed  to  the  sepulcher  of  his  ancestors. 

Grotius  was  the  author  of  seventy-five  works,  most  of  which  were  published  during 
his  lifetime,  and  exhibit  him  respectively  as  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  patriot,  a  philosopher, 
a  philanthropist,  and  a  theologian.  His  fame,  however,  chiefly  rests  upon  his  work, 
** be  Jure  Belli  et  Poets"  the  political  doctrines  of  which,  as  expounded  by  Puffen- 
dorf,  have  since  been  taught  almost  to  our  own  day,  in  the  most  celebrated  universi- 
ties of  Europe;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  respectable  judges,  form  the  foundation  of  the 
ethical  and  political  philosophy  of  the  present  time.  His  celebrated  treatise,  "  De 
Veritate  ReligionU  Ckrittiana^*^  has  been  translated  into  all  the  European  languages, 
and  preserves  its  rank  as  a  standard  work  on  theology  to  the  present  day. 
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HAARLEM 

Haarlem,  eleven  miles  from  Amsterdam,  contains  about  20,000 
inhabitants,  a  much  less  number  than  it  contained  about  a  century 
since.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Spaaren,  about  three 
-miles  from  the  sea,  and  has  a  water  communication  with  Amster- 
dam, Leyden,  and  the  lake  of  Haarlem  by  its  extensive  canals,  a 
number  of  which  traverse  the  city  in  different  directions.  Many 
of  them  are  bordered  by  trees,  and  add  considerably  to  the  genersd 
appearance  of  the  city.  The  town  was  originally  fortified  with 
brick  walls,  and  its  ramparts  still  afford  a  pleasing  promenade  to 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  valor  and  suffer- 
ings of  its  garrison  during  the  sanguinary  wars  that  led  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  Province.  This  event  took  place  in  the 
year  1672. 

After  resisting  for  more  thim  arsren  monttia  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  nrmy,  and  exhausting  ererj 
kind  of  food,  even  of  the  most  offensive  description,  by  which  nature  could  be  supported,  the  garrieoa 
determined  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  enemy's  camp.  The  women  and  old  men.  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  leave  behind,  on  nearing  of  this  resolution,  flung  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  governor,  and 
entreated  not  to  be  deserted ;  they  were  prepared,  thry  said,  to  share  all  dangers  with  their  husbands, 
their  brother,  and  their  kinsmen,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  insults  and  death  in  a  more  horrible  shape 
from  the  sanguinary  ferocity  of  the  Spaniards. '  Their  plea  waa  irresistible  ;  and  the  troops*  marshalling 
themselves  in  a  hollow  square,  of  which  their  bravest  soldiers  formed  the  front  and  rear,  placed  the 
women  and  aged  men  In  the  center,  and  thus  prepared  to  execute  their  purpose. 

The  Spanish  commander,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  son  of  the  celebrated  and  merciless  general  of  that  namei 
having  been  Informed  of  the  projected  movement,  and  apprehensive  of  the  irresistible  effects  of  courage 
wrought  upon  by  despair,  ottered  a  capitulation  on  condition  of  a  free  pardon,  with  the  exception  of 
fifty-seven  specially  named.  These  hard  terms  were  accepted,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  ol  the  ex- 
cepted townsmen,  who  thus  hoped  to  save  the  Uvea  of  all  those  who  were  dearest  to  them  by  the  devo- 
tion of  their  own.  The  agreement  was  concluded ;  the  town  surrendered,  and  the  fifty-seven  leaders 
delivered  to  the  enemy.  At  the  expiration  of  three  dnys,  during  which  the  townspeople  were  kept  in 
anxious  suspense  as  tii  the  conduct  of  their  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Alva  entered  the  town :  and  on  the 
same  evening,  not  only  put  to  death  the  persons  selected  for  punishment,  but  seized  and  executed  nine 
hundred  more  of  the  garrison.  The  citizens,  in  despair  at  this  bloody  inlroction  of  Uie  treaty,  hurried 
from  the  town;  but  their  escape  was  intercepted,  and  a  total  and  indiscriminate  massacre  en«ued. 
Those  who  escaped  the  sword,  were  tied  in  pnlrs  and  flung  into  the  river:  the  very  inmates  of  the 
hospitals  were  slaughtered.  This  wanton  act  of  cold-blooded  atrocity  produced  an  rftcct  totally  con- 
trary to  that  which  it  was  intended  to  excite.  The  Hollanders,  finding  that  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  promises  of  the  Spaniards,  were  stimulated  to  that  protracted  and  stubborn  resistaxkoe 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  full  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  their  country. 

The  Btadthouso  is  an  ancient  buildine  at  the  extremity  of  the  market- 
place ;  it  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  and  con- 
tains some  valuable  pictures.  There  are  fifteen  churches  in  the  town. 
That  of  St.  Bavon  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Holland  ;  it  contains  many 
curiosities  preserved  from  the  period  of  the  ^crusades,  among  which  are 
the  models  of  three  ships  in  which  the  adventurers  from  this  town  sailed 
to  Damietta  in  1249,  and  in  the  steeple  are  two  bells  brought  from  that 
place ;  but  its  organ,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  largest 
and  finest  in  Europe,  is  the  principal  object  of  attraction  ;  it  has  upwards 
of  eight  thousand  pipes,  one  of  which  is  thirty-two  feet  long.  With 
respect  to  the  qualities  that  have  entitled  this  stupendous  piece  of  me- 
chanism to  so  high  a  character  in  the  musical  world,  there  is  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion :  by  some,  Hamburgh  is  said  to  be  larger,  and  that 
of  Amsterdam  better  toned.  Even  its  celebrated  stop,  called  *'  vox  fau- 
mana,"  from  its  imitation  of  the  human  voice,  is  said  by  some  critics  not 
to  have  any  resemblance  to  the  sound  which  it  was  designed  to  imitate. 
There  are  in  the  town  several  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  but  no 
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one  of  peculiar  celebrity.  Haarlem  will  always  be  illuilrious  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  aa  being  the  residence  of  Laurence  Coster,  lo  whom 
the  Dutch  attribute  the  invention  of  the  invaluable  art  of  printing.  Mr. 
Konig,  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences,  devoted  much  time 
and  industry  to  prove  that  the  first  attempts  in  this  art  were  made  by 
Cosier  about  the  year  1420.  The  first  two  books  executed  by  him  are 
preserved  in  the  sladthouse.  His  statue,  also,  has  been  set  up  in  the 
street  before  the  house  in  which  he  resided  :  it  is  nine  feet  high,  placed 
on  a  pedestal,  on  one  side  of  which  Coster  is  represented  carving  letters 
on  the  hark  of  trees;  and  on  the  other,  working  in  a  printing-office. 
This  town  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  painters,  Wouvermans,  Bergbem, 
Ostade,  and  Ruysdaal.  Haarlem  was  the  pnncipal  seat  of  the  celebrated 
mania  for  tulips,  which  prevailed  in  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  when  10,000  florins  are  said  to  have  been  given  for  a  single 
root.  Though  the  extravagance  of  tbepsssion  has  subsided,  the  flowers, 
and  more  particularly  the  tulips,  raised  here,  are  much  esteemed,  and 
bear  high  prices. 


DELFT-HITEN,  HOLLAND. 

[HTu  platx  of  En^rkalioH  of  tlie  PUijrim  FallieT$.] 

The  above  shows  the  present  (September,  1853)  appearance  of 
Delft-Haven,  a  ship  building  village,  about  two  miles  south-west  of 
Rotterdam,  on  the  river  Meuse,  and  about  20  miles  from  Leyden, 
containing  about  2,700  inhababitanta.  It  is  an  object  of  interest 
on  account  of  its  being  the  place  from  which  the  "  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers "  of  New  England  embarked  for  America.  The  village,  with 
its  docks  and  warehouses,  has  quite  an  ancient  appearance,  where 
large  ships  can  come  up,  and  where  ship  building,  to  some  extent, 
is  carried  on.     The  wharf,  or  quay,  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the 
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engraving,  is  believed  to  be  the  spot  from  whence  the  pilgrims  em- 
barked. The  following,  relative  to  the  Plymouth  settlers  during 
their  residence  in  Holland,  is  from  "  Morton's  New  England's 
Memorial." 

In  the  year  1602,  direra  godly  Christinnt  of  our  English  nntion.  In  the  north  of  En2l«nd,  being  etndi- 
oas  of  reformHtioD.  and  therefore  not  only  witneMing  agtinit  humiin  inTentions.  and  addttiooi  in  tiba 
worship  of  God.  but  mindini^  moat  the  poaitire  and  practical  part  of  divine  instiCationa.  they  entered 
into  covenant  to  walk  with  God.  and  one  with  another,  in  the  enjovment  of  the  ordinances  of  God  ac- 
cordin7  to  the  prtmitiTe  pattern  in  the  word  of  God.  But  fiodinr  by  experience  thoy  coald  not  peace- 
ably enjoy  tlietr  own  liberty  in  their  native  country,  without  oHenje  to  oth'srs  that  were  differently 
minderl;  ihey  took  up  thoughts  of  removing  themselves  and  their  families  into  tba  Netherlands,  which 
accordingly  they  endeavored  to  accomplish,  but  met  with  great  hinderance ;  yet  after  some  time,  the 

Sood  hHUd  of  God  removing  obstructions,  they  obt^n<>d  their  desires:  arriving  in  Holland,  liiey  settled 
a(*mselve8  in  the  city  of  Leyden,  in  the  year  16  lO,  and  there  they  continued  divers  years  in  a  comfortr 
able  condition,  enjoying  much  sweet  society  and  spiritual  comfort  in  the  ways  of  God,  living  peaceably 
amonip  themselves,  and  being  courteously  entertained,  and  lovingly  respected  by  the  Dutch,  among 
whom  they  were  strangers,  having  for  their  pastor,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  a  man  of  a  learned,  polished 
and  modest  spirit,  pious  and  studying  of  the  truth,  larsely  accomplished  with  suitable  gifts  and  qualifi- 
cations to  be  a  shepherd  over  this  tlock  of  Christ;  having  also  a  fallow-helper  with  him  hi  the  eldership, 
Mr.  William  Brewster,  a  man  of  apprpved  piety,  gravis,  and  integrity,  very  eminently  fundsbed  with 
gifts  suitable  to  such  an  offline. 

But  notwithstanding  their  amiable  and  comfortable  canning  on  (as  hath  been  said)  alHiongh  die 
ehnrch  of  Christ  on  earth  in  holy  writ,  is  sometimes  called  heaven ;  yet  there  is  always  in  Uieir  most 

Eerfect  state,  here  in  thii  lower  world,  very  much  wanting  as  to  absolute  and  perfect  hitppbiess,  which 
>  onlv  reserved  for  tiie  time  and  place  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  celestial  glory ;  for.  alUiough  Hm 
church  was  at  peace,  and  In  rest  at  Uiis  time,  yet  they  took  up  thoughts  of  removing  themselves  into 
America  with  common  consent :  the  proposition  of  removing  thither  being  set  on  foot,  and  prosecntod 
by  the  elders  upon  just  and  weighty  grounds;  for  although^ they  did  quiedy  and  sweetly  enjoy  their 
church  liberties  under  the  States,  yet  they  foresaw  that  Holland  would  be  no  place  for  tiieir  church  and 
posterity  to  continue  in  comfortably,  at  least  in  that  measure  that  thoy  hoped  to  find  abroad ;  and  that 
for  these  reasons  following,  which  I  shall  recite  as  received  from  themselves. 

First.  Because  themselves  were  of  a  different  language  from  the  Dutch  where  they  lived,  and  were 
settled  in  their  way,  Insomuch  that  in  tun  years  tlma,  whUe  their  church  sojourned  among  them,  they 
could  not  brin«  them  to  retbrm  the  neglect  of  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a  sabbath,  or  any  otiitf 
thing  amiM  among  them. 

Secondly,  Because  their  countrymen,  who  came  over  (o  Join  with  them,  by  reason  of  the  hardneas  of 
the  country,  soon  spent  their  estates,  and  were  then  forced  either  to  return  back  to  Eng^d,  or  to  live 
Tery  meanly. 

Thirdly,  That  many  of  their  children,  through  tiie  extreme  necessity  that  was  upon  them,  althongh 
of  the  best  dispositions,  and  graciously  iDclined.  and  willing  to  bear  part  of  their  parent  burthens,  were 
oftentimf>s  so  oppressed  with  their  heavy  labors,  that  although  their  spirits  were  free  and  wQlinc.  yet' 
their  bodies  bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  same,  and  became  decrepid  in  their  early  youth,  and  the 
vigor  of  nature  consumed  in  the  very  bud.  And  tiiat  which  was  very  lamentable,  and  of  all  aorrows 
most  heavy  to  t>e  borne,  was  that  many  by  these  occasions  and  the  great  licentlousneas  of  youth  fai 
that  country,  and  the  manifold  temptations  of  the  place,  were  drawn  awav  by  evil  examples  into  extra- 
vagant and  dangerous  courses,  getting  the  reins  on  their  nocks,  and  departing  from  their  parents. 
8o«ne  became  soldiers,  others  took  upon  them  far  voyages  by  sea.  and  other  some  worse  courses  tend- 
ing to  diseolttteness,  and  the  destruction  of  their  souls,  to  the  groat  srief  of  their  parents,  and  the  dis- 
honor of  God :  and  that  the  place  being  of  great  licentiousness  and  liberty  to  children,  they  could  not 
educate  them,  nor  could  they  give  them  due  correction  without  reproof  or  neproach  from  their 
neighbors. 

Fourthly,  That  their  poster!^  would  tai  few  geaerations  become  Dutdi,  and  so  lose  tiielr  interest  in 
the  English  nation  ;  they  being  desirous  rather  to  enlarge  his  Hajas^'s  dominions,  and  to  live  under 
their  natural  prince. 

FiiYhly  and  lastly,  and  which  was  not  the  least,  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  they  had  of  laying  some 
good  foundation,  or  at  least  to  make  some  way  thereunto  for  the  propagating  and  advancement  of  die 
Gospul  of  the  kinsrdom  of  Christ  in  thost;  remote  parts  of  the  worid.  yea,  although  tiiey  should  be  but 
as  stepping  stones  unto  others  for  the  performance  of  so  great  a  work. 

The  reasons  of  tbeir  removal  above  named  being  debated  firit  in  private,  and  thought  weighty,  were 
afterwarts  propounded  in  public :  and  afhsr  solemn  days  of  humiliation,  observed  both  in  public  and 

J>rivate,  It  was  agreed,  that  part  of  the  church  should  go  before  their  brethren  into  America,  to  prepare 
or  the  rest     And  if  in  case  the  major  part  of  the  church  did  choose  to  go  over  with  the  first  tium  die 
pastor  to  go  along  with  them :  but  if  the  major  part  stayed,  that  he  was  then  to  slay  with  them. 

They  having  employed  sundry  agents  to  treat  with  several  merchants  in  England,  who  adventured 
some  considerable  sums  in  a  way  of  valuation  to  such  as  went  personally  on  in  the  voyage :  the  articltsi 
of  agreement  about  the  premises  being  fully  concluded  with  the  said  merchants,  and  sundry  dlfflcultiea 
and  obstructions  removed,  having  alM  obtained  letters  patent  for  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  of 
King  James,  of  famous  luomorr,  ail  things  were  got  reaay  and  provided,  a  small  ship  was  bought  and 
fitted  out  in  Holland,  of  about  sixty  tons,  called  the  Speedwall,  as  to  serve  to  transport  some  of  them 
over,  so  ali^o  to  stay  in  the  country,  and  attend  upon  fishing,  and  such  other  affairs  as  might  be  for  the  good 
and  benefit  of  the  colony  when  they  came  thither.  Another  ship  was  hired  at  Londoa  of  burthen  about 
nine  score,  called  the  ACayfiower,  and  all  other  things  got  in  readiness ;  so  being  prepared  to  depart, 
they  had  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation,  the  paitor  teaching  a  part  of  the  day  very  profitably,  and  suit- 
ably to  the  present  occHslon.  Toe  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  pouring  out  of  prayers  anto  the  Lnrd, 
with  great  fetrvency.  mix««d  with  abundance  of  tears.  And  the  time  being  come  that  they  must  depart, 
they  were  acrompanied  with  most  of  their  brethren  out  of  the  city  unto  a  town  called  Delft  Haven, 
where  the  ship  lay  ready  to  receive  tlicm,  so  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city,  which  bad  been 
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It  kboTA  p1«Tfln  jran:  1>Dt  thej  kitrw  ttwt  ihoj  vtn  p]l|Timi  ud  ilruifen  tanv  be> 

pr'pHr>-d  for  Llu^in  ■  cLiy,  Ueb.  xi.  It,  aad  tberrkli  qok^led  (llclr  ftplrlU. 
me  lo  ttic  pluc,  talioiil  July  la.  1830.]  Uct  ronod  thr.  (hip  uDd  all  Mart  n^j ;  «id 
ndi  mt  eoaM  ncH  Foini-  wilh  ItiFm,  lollaWrd  ifbrllKin.  ud  tandrj  nme  froBi  AnuUr- 
D  (hip,  ud  laihks  Ibrlr  !»•£  af  Ibrin.  One  night  wh  ipesl  wlu  little  ilecp  with  tha 
icDdiii  BDtrilunmcnt.  ud  ChrwUui  divounr,  und  oUHTlpaleipreKloin'odrut  Chria- 
asxl  dnir.  Ibe  Bind  Mng  Imr.  Uity  wiDton  board,  and  their  trkndi  with  ttiim,  when 
■  die  aight  of  that  Bid  and  mournful  pining*  hi  hear  what  cigha  and  aoba.  and  pnyi-ra 

— ■-  -  -  -ra  did  gnfh  IroDi  enrj  tjn.  apd  pKhJ  tpHChea  pierced  sac^  olhcr'a 

rangm.  that  Mood  on  Oie  ttj  aa  ap«l<it>,Ln,  could  not  rrfnin  from 

lown  on  taia  kDwa,  aud  tbaj  all  with  hjm.  with  wairrr  ebcrki  rommrndid 

, -rtbcybKik  their !ea»8  ono  nf  auothW.  whieb  nrurrdlo  be  Ihe  laatlraTe  lo  Bunjiof  Ibem, 

Tbua  holatlag  aall  widi  a  prof peroua  gale  al  wind,  IbfT  cauSe  In  a  ahort  tiine  to  Boatbamplan,  wheiethrr 
fcuad  the  bigger  ahip  coma  from  Laoduii.  being  rL-adj  with  all  (banM  of  their  canpiDj.mettmgaaell 


DoRT  is  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  South  Holland.  It  is 
built  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  Maese  and  the 
Biesboch.  It  was  first 
separated  from  the  main 
land  by  a  dreadful  inun- 
dation which  occurred  in 
1421 ;  and  after  breaking 
down  the  dykes,  swept 
away  seventy-two  villa- 
,   "    ~  ees  ;   in  which  100,000 

Tinj  of  pari  of  Dorl.  o       i  ■  ,     j  mi, 

■^  '^       ^  persons  perished.       1  he 

present  town  is  well  built,  and  although  the  fortifications  are  very 
slight,  yet  its  natural  situation  gives  it  great  security.  In  the  an- 
nexed engraving  we  give  a  partial  view  of  the  town  and  harbor. 
The  harbor  is  spacious,  and  its  commerce  in  Rhenish  wines  and 
lumber,  (which  is  brought  down  in  rafts,  and  exported  to  Spain, 
England,  and  Portugal,)  is  important.  Ship-building,  the  manu- 
facture of  salt,  bleaching,  and  the  salmon  fisheries,  are  extensively 
carried  on.  Dort  has  an  artillery  and  engineer  school.  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  and  is  the  native 
place  of  De  Witt,  John  Gerhard  Vossius,  the  painter  Varestag,  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  In  1618,  and  1619,  the  Protestants 
held  here  the  celebrated  synod  of  Dort,  the  resolutions  of  which 
still  constitute  the  laws  of  the  Dutch  reformed  church.  The  synod 
declared  the  Arminians  heretics,  and  confirmed  the  Be^;ic  confes- 
sion with  the  Heidelberg  catechism.  There  are  several  laj^e  docks, 
and  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  in  linen,  ice.  The  population 
of  Dort  amounts  to  nearly  20,000  persons.  It  is  thirty-six  miles 
south  by  west  of  Amsterdam,  and  fifteen  north-west  of  Breda. 
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The  Synod  of  Bort  was  a  national  synod,  summoned  by  authority  of  the  ttatM-general, 
the  provinces  of  Uolland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel  excepted,  and  held  at  Dort,  1618. 
The  most  eminent  divines  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  deputies  from  the  churches  of 
England,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hessia,  and  the  Palatinate,  assembled  on 
this  occasion,  in  order  to  decide  the  controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Armi- 
nians.  The  synod  had  hardly  commenced  its  deliberations  before  a  dispute  on  the 
node  of  proceeding,  drove  the  Arminian  party  from  the  assembly.  The  Arminians 
insisted  upon  beginning  with  a  refutation  of  the  Calvinistie  doctrines,  especially  that 
of  reprobation ;  while  the  synod  determined,  that,  as  the  remonstrants  were  accused 
of  departing  from  tlie  reformed  faith,  they  ought  first  to  justify  themselves  by  scriptu- 
ral proof  of  their  own  opinions.  All  means  to  persuade  the  Arminians  to  submit  to 
this  procedure  having  failed,  they  were  banished  the  synod  for  their  refusal.  The 
synod,  however,  proceeded  in  their  examination  of  the  Arminian  tenets,  condemned 
their  opinions,  and  excommunicated  their  persons :  whether  justly,  or  unjustly,  let 
the  reader  determine.  Surely  no  one  can  be  an  advocate  for  the  persecution  which 
followed,  and  which  drove  these  men  from  their  churches  and  country  into  exile  ana 
poverty.  The  authority  of  this  synod  was  far  from  being  universally  acknowledged, 
either  m  Holland  or  in  ^gland.  The  provinces  of  Friesland,  Zealan<^,  Utrecht,  Guel* 
derland,  and  Groningen,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  adopt  their  decisions ;  and  they 
were  opposed  by  King  James  I  and  Archbishop  Land,  in  England. — Buck*9  JDieL 


Utrecht,  eighteen  miles  south-east  from  Amsterdam,  is  built  on 
rising  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  of  Holland  next  the  Hague,  and  contains  upwards 
of  30,000  inhabitants.  The  banks  of  the  canals  are  steep  and  high, 
and  the  water  is  twenty  feet  below  the  street.  The  access  to  them 
for  the  servants  of  the  adjoining  houses  is  by  a  subterranean  passage. 
These  canals  are  much  neglected  as  to  cleanliness.  The  place 
boasts  of  great  antiquity,  being  known  to  the  Romans,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  fords  of  the  Rhine. 

The  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  afford  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  ;  one  aisle  remains,  scarcely  injured  by  time.  In  this, 
public  worship  is  performed.  The  tower  is  lofty,  and  from  its  top, 
fifty-one  walled  cities  and  towns  may  be  seen.  The  view  is  said 
to  be  the  most  extensive  in  Europe.  This  church  contains  monu- 
ments in  honor  of  several  bishops,  as  well  as  the  tomb  of  Admiral 
Van  Gent,  who  perished  in  an  action  with  the  combined  French 
and  English  ships  in  1667. 

The  University  of  Utrecht  was  formerly  highly  celebrated,  but 
the  number  of  students  is  now  much  diminished.  It  has,  however, 
an  observatory,  museum,  &c.  The  Town  House  is  an  ancient 
building,  but  is*  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  famous  peace 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  was  signed.  The  principal  manufactories  are 
for  woolen  cloths,  bleaching,  bricks,  silk,  and  fire-arms.  The  en- 
virons are  full  of  gardens  and  pleasant  walks,  which,  added  tp  the 
general  purity  of  the  air,  make  Utrecht  a  very  agreeable  residence. 
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Belgium  is  that  portion  of  the  Netherland  lying  on  the  south-west  of 
the  lower  branches  of  the  Rhine,  as  Holland  lies  on  the  north-east,  and 
consists  of  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Antwerp,  East  and  West  Flanders, 
Hainault,  Namur,  and  Liege.  These  unitedly  form  a  compact  country, 
now  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  about  four  millions  inhabitants.  The  politi- 
cal history  of  the  country  (the  province  of  Liege  excepted)  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  until  the  epoch 
of  Dutch  independence  in  1579.  The  southern  provinces  were  less  suc- 
cessful in  fi-eeing  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  hence  their  pe- 
riod of  national  freedom  has  been  postponed  to  a  much  later  date.  In 
1714,  they  were  ceded  by  Philip  III  oi  Spain  to  his  daughter  Isabella, 
when  she  espoused  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria,  by  which  change  of 
masters  they  became  known  as  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

In  1795,  they  were  united  with  France,  and  continued  under  its 
dominion  till  1814,  when  they  were  attached  to  the  northern  provinces, 
to  compose  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Their  separation  in  1830, 
to  form  the  Belgian  monarchy,  and  to  depend,  for  the  first  time,  on  their 
own  united  resources,  is  known  to  every  one.  More  French  in  charac- 
ter and  language  than  the  Dutch,  and  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic 
in  their  religious  profession,  the  Belgians  differ  in  various  respects  from 
their  neighbors  in  Holland  ;  they  are,  however,  not  less  distinguished  by 
their  industry  and  love  of  order,  and  have  attained  a  considerably  higher 
taste  for  art. 

The  revolution  which  ended  in  the  separation  of  this  important  conti- 
nental  state  from  the  Dutch  government,  may  be  said  to  date  its  com- 
mencement from  a  meeting  principally  composed  of  citizens,  which  was 
called  at  Brussels,  August  24,  1830.  From  that  moment  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands  seemed  at  once  determined  to  throw  off*  the  yoke  of  the 
Dutch  monarch ;  and  it  happened  somewhat  strangely,  that  one  of  the 
most  popular  monarchies  on  the  continent  became  the  first  to  follow  the 
example  of  France,  in  changing  its  form  of  government.  On  the  26th 
of  November,  in  the  same  year,  a  national  congress,  which  had  been  con- 
vened by  the  people  came  to  a  resolution,  by  a  majority  of  161  to  28,  to 
exclude  the  House  of  Nassau  from  the  Belgic  throne ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  they  decreed— 1.  That  the  territory  of  Belgium  should 
be  divided  into  four  great  territorial  arrondissements,  which  should  be 
called  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  divisions.  2.  The  first  should 
comprehend  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders ;  the  second,  the 
provinces  of  Antwerp  and  South  Brabant :  the  third,  the  provinces  of 
Limberg,  and  Liege;  the  fourth,  the  provinces  of  Hainault,  Namur,  and 
Luxemburg.  3.  Each  arrondissement  to  be  commanded  by  a  general 
of  division.  4.  Each  province  to  be  commanded  by  a  general,  or  supe- 
rior officer,  who  should  have  at  least  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
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After  a  short  struggle  with  the  Dutch  troops,  in  which  the  latter  gene- 
rally had  the  advantage,  France  lent  her  aid  in  the  contest ;  and  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  having  become  mediators,  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
membering the  countries,  it  was  finally  settled  that  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg  should  become  the  head  of  the  future  kingdom. 

Thursday,  July  21, 1831,  Leopold  made  his  public  entry  into  Brussels^ 
and  in  sight  of  the  assembled  people,  solemnly  repeated  the  oath  to  ob- 
serve the  constitution  and  maintain  the  national  independence  and  inte- 
grity. In  sight  of  the  people  also,  the  king  signed  the  constitution.  On 
the  8th  of  September,  hi:3  majesty,  king  Leopold,  opened  the  Belgian 
parliament  for  the  first  time  with  a  speech  from  the  throne. 

But  little  has  since  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  two 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  attack  on  Antwerp.  The  Belgians 
now  possess  a  constitution  of  their  own  framing ;  and  the  general  pros- 
pects of  the  country  appear  to  have  improved  by  the  change. 


ANTWERP. 

Antwerp,  or  Anvers,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French  and  Belgians,  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  about  sixty  miles  from  Flushing, 
where  the  Scheldt  passes  into  the  ocean.     Population  about  80,000. 

The  era  of  its  greatest  importance  was  about  the  commencenient  of  the  Berenteenih 
oentur}',  when  its  population  amounted  to  about  200,000,  but  the  devastating  policy 
of  Austria  and  Spain  involved  it  in  the  bigoted  and  ruthless  contentions  of  that  pe- 
riod ;  further,  by  the  extent  of  the  commercial  transactions,  which  its  localities  drew 
hither  as  to  a  center,  it  greatly  rivalled  the  transactions  of  Rotterdam  and  Am- 
sterdam, and  as  such  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Hollanders:  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  was  therefore  obstructed  in  1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  between  Spain 
and  Holland ;  and  Antwerp,  in  consequence,  progressively  declined  in  population  and 
importance,  until  the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  When  the  I*rench  overran 
this  part  of  Europe  in  1794,  they  proclaimed  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
after  the  renewal  of  the  war  subsequent  to  the  peace,  or  rather  the  respite  of  Amiens 
in  1802,  Antwerp  claimed  the  especial  notice  of  Napoleon,  who  constructed  a  basin 
to  hold  about  twentv  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  doble  quay,  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  made  it  his  principal  naval  arsenal  for  the  northern  part  of  his  empire.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  subseauent  to  the  general  peace  of  Europe  in  1814,  when  the 
Netherlands  were  ceded  to  Holland,  and  Antwerp  declared  a  free  port  for  the  transit 
of  merchandise,  that  it  began  to  resume  its  former  wonted  activity  and  importance. 
Since  that  period,  Brussels,  and  a  vast  extent  of  country  westward  of  the  Rhine, 
draw  their  supplies  of  forei^  produce  from  Antwerp,  which  is,  in  consequence,  pro- 
gressively, though  slowly,  increasing  in  population  and  interest  It  has,  however, 
but  few  articles  of  export,  either  within  itself,  or  of  transit 

The  city  is  nearly  a  semicircle,  of  about  seven  miles  round.  It  was 
defended  by  the  citadel,  built  by  the  duke  of  Alva  to  overawe  the  inha- 
bitants. The  whole  appearance  of  its  public  buildings,  streets,  and 
houses,  affords  the  most  incontestible  evidence  of  its  former  splendor. 
Many  instances  of  the  immense  wealth  of  its  merchants  are  recorded : 
among  others,  it  is  said  that  when  Charles  V  once  dined  with  one  of  the 
chief  magistrates,  his  host,  immediately  after  dinner,  threw  into  the  fire 
a  bond  for  two  millions  of  ducats,  which  he  had  received  as  security  for 
a  loan  to  that  monarch,  saying  that  he  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  honor 
of  being  permitted  to  entertain  his  sovereign. 


INTERIOR  OF  ANTWERP  CATHEDRAL 

.«  of  the  fineit  ipecimenn  of  the  Gothic  uchi- 


%,  nnderneath  which  is  ■een  a  retigioiM  proecMian. 


\ 
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The  quays  present  a  noble  appearance :  they  are  richly  planted,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  favorite  promenades.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
basins  for  shipping,  is  a  square  building,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
long  each  way,  intended  as  a  place  of  merchandise  for  the  Oosterling  or 
Hanseatic  towns  of  Germany.  In  its  middle  story,  which  has  a  gallery 
quite  round  the  square,  there  are  three  hundred  lodging  rooms,  but  they 
are  no  longer  used  as  such.     The  cellars  serve  for  stables. 

Besides  the  canals  usual  in  all  Dutch  towns,  others  of  an  extraordinary 
construction  are  to  be  found  here.  They  are  carried  on  wholly  under 
ground,  having  been  excavated  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  in  order  to 
convey,  in  small  boats,  to  their  storehouses,  the  goods  which  had  been 
brought  in  by  the  usual  conveyance  of  the  open  canals.  They  are  now 
used  as  sewers.  The  town-hall,  in  the  great  market-place,  is  a  spacious 
building,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  having  its  front  adorned  with 
statues.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1581,  the  period  of  the  commercial  downfall 
of  the  city. 

Of  the  places  of  public  worship,  the  cathedral  is  by  far  the  most  no- 
ble,  not  only  as  compared  with  those  in  the  neighborhood,  but  with  any 
other  on  the  continent.  It  is  five  hundred  feet  long,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  wide,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  high  ;  its  erection  occupied  a 
period  of  ninety-six  years.  The  spire  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet 
m  height  According  to  the  original  design,  another  of  equal  dimensions 
was  to  have  been  erected  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  entrance.  But 
after  having  been  carried  up  to  a  certain  height,  the  work  was  disconti- 
nued ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  defect  in  uniformity,  it  is  thought  that 
the  want  of  the  seeond  spire  adds  to  the  simple  grandeur  of  that  which 
has  been  completed.  'I'he  gallery  to  the  summit  of  the  tower  is  attained 
by  an  ascent  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  steps,  and  the  toil  of  going 
up  is  well  repaid  by  the  commanding  view  afforded  of  the  city  beneath ; 
the  country,  the  Scheldt,  and  its  neighboring  islands,  stretching  into  the 
main  sea.  This  church  contains  many  fine  paintings,  mostly  by  Rubens  : 
that  of  the  taking  down  of  our  Savior  from  the  cross,  in  which  the  figures 
are  as  large  as  life,  is  universally  considered  his  masterpiece.*  In  this 
cathedral  Henry  VIII  of  England,  together  with  the  then  kings  of  France, 
Denmark,  Portugal,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  the  Romans,  were  made 
knights  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  by  Philip  II  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  1555. 

Antwerp  boasts  of  being  the  native  place  of  Rubens,  and  Vandyke, 
as  also  of  Teniers,  Snyders,  and  Joerdans.  Opposite  to  the  town,  and 
near  the  spot  whence  it  was  bombarded  by  the  English  in  1809,  the 
place  of  a  new  city  was  traced  out  by  Bonaparte. 

*  At  the  time  this  place  was  visited,  (September  9th,  1853,)  we  found  that  this 
painting  had  been  taken  from,  its  place  for  the  purpose  of  heing  retouched  or  repaired. 
It  being  the  time  of  evening  service,  a  considerable  nnmber  of  worshipers  were  in 
various  parts  of  this  immense  building,  most  of  whom  appeared  to  be  of  the  laboringr 
class.  While  we  remained  in  the  church,  there  were  three  or  four  processions  of 
priests  and  boys  carrying  liffhts,  with  a  censer  of  incense,  which  was  swung  to  and 
fro.  The  priests,  in  their  splendid  robes,  moved  around  the  high  altar,  stopping  oc- 
casionally to  perform  some  particular  service  at  some  altar  or  snrine  in  the  vicinity. 
A  very  powerful  and  fine-toned  organ  was  heard  in  some  part  of  the  services.  Ant- 
werp, to  all  appearance,  is  essentially  a  Roman  Catholic  city.  At  almost  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  principal  streets,  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  child.  Most  of  these  are 
said  to  have  been  erected  at  the  time  the  Spaniards  had  possession. 
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The  following  account  of  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585,  by  the  Span- 
iards, under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  is  from  *'  Blackwood's  Magazine." 

The  eucceta  of  thii  enterpriM  depended  altogntber  upon  deprlvlog  the  bedeged  of  the  retovreet  of 
the  Scheldt  To  do  this,  it  wiu  neeewary,  in  spite  of  its  great  depth,  breadth,  and  rapidity,  to  build  a 
bridffe  upon  its  heaving  waters.  It  would  be  as  tedious  to  record,  as  it  was  glorious  to  oTeroome,  all 
the  difficulties  which  occurred  before  everything  was  ready  to  eommenee  this  huge  construcdon.  First 
the  city  was  strictly  blnckitded,  and  two  forts  erected  on  each  bank  of  the  river  to  protect  the  workmen 
at  their  labors,  llien  immense  stakes,  wliich  formed  what  was  called  the  estocades,  were  driven  by 
forco  of  engines  into  the  bed  of  tibe  river,  cemented  together  by  masses  of  stones  and  earth,  and  de- 
scending on  the  one  side  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  on  the  other  of  nine  hundred.  On 
these  were  built  two  piers,  projecting  so  fiir  into  the  stream,  as  to  contract  its  channel  to  the  one  half 
of  its  originnl  width,  llieee  were  armed  with  rows  of  long  pikes  tipped  with  iron,  which  darted  out 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  rendering  the  passage  still  narrower,  and  the  navigation  extremely  dan* 
gerous.  Parapets  were  besides  raised  on  the  piers,  planted  with  cannon ;  and  two  forts,  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  estocades,  were  ready  to  open  their  fires  upon  all 
hostile  vessels.  To  complete  the  whole,  the  strait  between  the  two  piers  was  filled  up  with  a  conaide- 
rable  number  of  dismasted  ships,  fastened  together  by  chain-hooks  and  anchors;  ana  this  prodigious 
structure,  thus  completed,  stood  together  in  immovable  firmness,  undamaged  by  tlie  winds,  floods,  and 
Ice  of  the  whole  winter. 

The  Antwerpers,  who  had  at  first  regarded  the  idea  of  the  bridge  wiUi  derision,  behsld  its  progress 
towards  completion  with  terror.  They  resorted  to  an  expedient  for  its  destruction,  as  extraordinary 
and  as  striking  lo  the  imagination  as  was  the  stupendous  barrier  itself.  This  was  the  constmctiott  of 
fire  ships,  or  infernal  machines  as  they  were  called,  of  which  Giambelli,  an  Italian  engineer,  was 
the  inventor.  These  ships,  of  which  three  were  built,  had  each  a  mine  or  chamber,  stored  with 
gunpowder,  buUots,  cannon  ball,  rugged  stones,  and  other  weighty  materials  and  hard  substances,  forci- 
bly compressed  together,  to  be  ignited  by  a  slow  train  which  should  catch  only  at  the  proper  moment. 
As  the  royal  armv  had  merely  heard  uncertain  reports  of  this  invention,  they  could  make  no  prepara> 
tion  to  avi^rt  the  danger.  Their  dismay  and  astonishment  were  consequently  the  greater  when  they  be^ 
held  one  night,  the  whole  surface  of  the  stream  burst  suddenly  into  light,  and  present  the  appearance 
of  a  sheet  of  vivid  dame.  While  three  enormous  ships  were  hurrying  through  this  oxtraordinary  splen- 
dor, and  by  favor  of  the  wind  and  tide  driving  directly  upon  tlie  center  of  the  bridge.  Multimdoa 
drawn  by  curiosily,  crowded  on  the  piers  to  witness  the  dazzling  spectacle.  Though  the  night  was 
pitchy  dark,  every  object  whs  more  distinctly  seen  than  at  noon-day.  The  city,  the  forts,  the  fiert; 
and  bridge  appeared  to  be  invested  widi  a  supemntural  light  The  country  all  around  was  lit  up  with 
a  fairy-like  brilliancy,  and  the  flags  and  banners  with  their  inscriptiona,  and  the  arms  and  distinctive 
badges  of  the  soldiers,  were  brightly  visible  in  the  intense  radiance  which  tilled  the  whole  atmosphere. 
Presently  one  of  the  ships  exploded  before  it  reached  its  destined  mark,  with  a  dreadful  noise,  dome 
Spanish  soldiers,  with  incn^ible  boldness,  leaped  into  the  others,  and  endeavoured  to  extiu|:uish  their 
trains :  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  hardly  be<'n  hurried  from  the  bridge,  where  he  was  intently 
watching  tbeir  sacoess,  when  the  two  machines,  bursting  through  it  with  a  ruinous  crash,  and  explud 
Ing  at  ihe  same  time,  shattered  it  to  atoms,  and  men,  cannon,  and  the  huge  machinery  upon  it,  were  in 
an  instant  dispersed  In  the  air—- eight  hundred  perished  by  this  explosion.  The  Prince  of  Parma  was 
struck  to  the  earth  by  a  beam,  whore  he  lay  for  a  lone  time  insensible.  Many  others  were  frightfully 
distigured  and  maimed  by  the  ghastly  wounds  inflicted  by  the  missiles  with  which  the  machine  was 
stored.  The  river,  forced  from  its  bed.  rushed  into  the  aoJAoent  forts,  and  swept  away  many  individu- 
als of  their  garrisons,  and  the  ground  shook  all  around  as  with  an  earthquake. 

The  damage  of  the  bridge  was  soon  repaired  by  the  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  the  Prince  of  Par- 
ma knew  how  to  inspire  his  army ;  and  to  prevent  Ihe  like  disaster  in  future,  the  ships  i>etween  tho 
piers  were  made  removable,  so  as  to  aflbrd  a  free  passage  to  the  fire-ships  should  they  be  sent  on  a  se- 
cond errand  of  destruction.  The  besieged  now  sought  to  inundate  an  immense  pin  in  which  stretched 
up  to  the  walls  of  Antwerp,  by  wliich  ta  render  the  navigation  free,  despite  the  blockading  up  of  the 
river.  This  plain  was  traversed  by  a  dyke,  and  along  this  dike  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  built  several 
foris.  To  take  them,  and  be  thus  able  to  let  loose  Uie  wat>*r  over  the  plain,  became  at  present  the  sola 
hope  of  the  Antwerpers.  and  on  its  frustration  depended  the  success  of  all  the  labors  of  Faruese.  Se- 
veral of  the  most  furious  encounters  of  the  war  took  place  on  this  important  spot  The  Prince  ^f  Par- 
ma, who  seemed  to  delight  in  the  exposure  of  his  person  when  prudence  permitted  it  fouaht  on  one 
of  these  occasions  at  the  head  of  his  men,  sword  m  band,  like  a  common  soldier,  and  to  this  personal 
example  he  owed  victory.  His  men  had  before  given  way,  and  the  besieged  considered  themselves  as 
conquerors,  when  Alexander  appeared  on  f  K>t  with  hit  naked  sword  in  h^  hand,  and  rushine  forward 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  he  renewed  the  combat,  and  beat  back  the  enemy  on  every  point  who  at  last 
fled  to  their  ships.  They  left  3,000  dead  upon  the  dike,  or  at  its  base,  and  the  Spaniards  lost  800  men. 
Antwerp  immediately  afterwards  surrendered,  and  was  grained  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

The  years  1830  and  1832  will  be  long  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  Citadel  of  Antwerp.  At  the  first  of  these  periods,  when  the  l3e1gian 
revolution  was  in  full  operation  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  General 
Chasse  having  retired  with  his  forces  into  the  citadel,  entered  into  a  con- 
vention with  the  insurgents  for  the  preservation  of  the  arsenal.  This 
having  been  violated  within  a  few  hours,  either  from  accident  or  design^ 
provoked  the  Dutch  commander  to  a  severe  retaliation  on  the  town, 
which  was  bombarded  from  the  citadel  and  the  gun-boats  during  several 
hours  on  the  night  of  the  28th  October.  On  this  occasion,  the  arsenal 
and  the  entrepot,  containing  nearly  a  million  sterling  of  property  of  diP- 
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ferent  nations,  an  entire  street  called  the  Rue  da  Convent,  and  many 
houses  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  were  completely  destroyed.  Many 
lives  were  also  sacrificed. 

In  November,  1832,  a  French  army  of  fifty-six  thousand  men  under 
command  of  Marshal  Gerard,  acting  in  alliance  with  England,  whose 
fleet  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  appeared  before  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  and  called  upon  its  veteran  commander  Chasse,  who  occupied 
it  with  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  to  surrender.  His  reply  was, 
that  he  was  ordered  by  his  government  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Accordingly  he  at  once  opposed  from  his  bastions  the  opening 
of  the  trenches  by  his  opponent,  on  the  30th  November.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  4th  December  that  the  French  batteries  commenced 
their  fire,  which  was  kept  up  incessantly  during  twenty  days  and  nights 
from  sixty  or  seventy  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Occasional  sallies  were 
made  by  the  Dutch  troops  from' the  citadel,  but  were  always  immediately 
repulsed.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  strong  outwork  of  the  citadel,  call- 
ed Fort  St.  Lawrence,  was  earned  by  assault.  This  gave  considerable 
advantage  to  the  besiegers,  who  thus  gained  a  new  and  strong  position 
of  attack  against  the  principal  fortress.  On  the  23d  December,  General 
Chasse  finding  that  the  enemy  had  already  effected  a  breach,  and  that  all 
means  of  defense  were  exhausted,  capitulated,  and  having  refused  to 
pledge  himself  not  to  bear  arms  against  France  or  her  allies,  pending  the 
arrangements  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  was  conducted  prisoner  to 
France  with  the  whole  of  his  brave  garrison.  The  loss  of  the  Dutch 
during  the  siege  was  ninety  killed,  three  hundred  and  furty-nine-wound- 
ed,  and  sixty-seven  missing; — that  of  the  French,  one  hundred  and 
eight  killed,  and  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  wounded.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  the  state  of  ruin  which  the  interior  of  the  citadel  present- 
ed :  all  the  buildings  which  had  been  considered  bomb  proof  were  bro- 
ken down  by  the  incessant  shower  of  shells,  and  lay  a  heap  of  smoking 
fragments :  even  the  hospital,  on  the  security  of  which  no  doubts  had 
been  entertained,  was  so  dreadfully  shattered  as  to  cause  the  greatest 
alarm  for  the  poor  wounded  inmates :  it  had  been  twice  struck  by  bombs 
of  the  extraordinary  size  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  fired  from  a  huge  en- 
gine of  fifleen  thousand  pounds  weight,  brought  from  Liege,  and  called 
the  *'  Monster  Mortar."  Nothing  could  resist  the  fall  of  such  tremen- 
dous missiles.  At  this  siege  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Nemours  made 
their  first  military  campaign,  taking  their  regular  turns  with  other  officers 
to  do  duty  in  the  trenches. 

"  A  journey  to  Antwerp,"  Bays  Emerson  Tennant,  **  is  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Rubens."  It  is  so :  and  here,  in  the  very  beautiful  church  of  8t  Jacques,  immediately 
behind  the  high  altar,  is  the  small  chapel  which  formerly  belonged  to  his  family,  and 
which  is  now  their  consecrated  mausoleum.  On  the  SOth  May,  1640,  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bins died,  and  the  rites  with  which  his  remains  were  carried  to  this  their  last  resting- 
place,  were  performed  with  the  most  imposing  solemnity.  The  surrounding  walls  and 
aisles  were  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  church  walked  in* 
advance  of  the  funeral  procession.  Next  came  sixty  orphan  boys,  two  bearing  a 
crown  of  gold,  followed  by  others  carrying  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands ;  and  then 
the  cofRn,  surrounded  by  the  more  immediate  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  city,  many  noblemen  of  distinction,  and  merchants,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Academy  of  painting,  attended ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  as- 
semblage, while  the  requiem  for  .the  dead  was  being  chanted,  his  body  was  lowered 
into  the  vault  before  us,  which  now  contains  all  that  may  yet  remain  of  that  dust 
which  is  "  even  in  itself  an  immortality."    Nor  does  it  sleep  there  alone ;  for  on  each 
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side  are  likewise  deposited  the  remains  of  two  dear  oompanions  who  were  the  ehoeen 
partners  of  his  life.  Lookinff  through  the  rails  which  divide  this  sacred  spot  from 
the  aisle  at  the  back  of  the  cnoir,  we  behold  a  plain  white  marble  altar,  over  which 
is  one  of  his  own  most  beautiful  paintings,  representing^  the  Virgin  Mary  and  infant 
Savior,  with  the  adoration  of  8L  Bonaventura.  In  this  singularly  effective  picture, 
the  coloring  of  which,  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "is  yet  as  bright  as  if  the  sun  shone 
upon  it,**  he  has  introduced  the  portraits  of  his  two  wives,  his  father,  his  grandfather, 
and  himself  in  the  character  of  St  George,  in  compliment  to  King  Charles  I,  who 
conferred  on  him,  when  in  England,  the  honor  of  knighthood.  The  life  of  Rubens  is 
singularly  interesting.  Ue  lived  in  an  eventftil  age;  and  while,  as  a  diplomatist,  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  kings  and  princes,  as  a  private  mdividual  he 
was  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  society.  His  habits  were  frugal ;  his  di- 
ligence extraordinary;  and  nothing  can  inspire  us  with  a  more  favorable  idea  of  his 
disposition,  than  his  conduct  towards  other  artists.  His  doors  were  open  to  them  at 
all  hours,  even  when  he  was  himself  at  the  easel ;  and  although  he  selaom  paid  visits, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  inspect  the  work  of  any  artist  who  wished  his  advice,  and  often 
would  take  tlie  brush  himself  to  touch  such  parts  as  required  it  In  every  picture 
he  sought  to  discover  something  good ;  for  it  was  his  great  delight  to  acknowledge 
merit,  and  encourage  upon  every  occasion  his  brother  artista  He  used  to  rise  very 
early — ^in  summer,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — and  immediately  afterwards  at- 
tended mass.  He  then  went  to  work,  and  while  painting,  employed  a  person  to  read 
to  him  from  one  of  his  favorite  classical  authors ;  for  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and 
delighted  in  Plutarch,  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  which,  with  Horace  and  Virgil,  were 
his  favorite  authors.  An  hour  before  dinner  he  devoted  to  recreation,  which  consist- 
ed chiefly  in  conversing  with  visitors,  who,  being  aware  of  his  habits,  knew  at  what 
hour  their  company  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  lie  indulged  sparingly  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  and  drank  but  little  wine.  After  working  again  until  the  evening, 
he  usually  rode  out  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  horses,  and  his 
stables  generally  contained  some  of  remarkable  beauty.  On  his  return  home,  it  was 
his  custom  to  receive  a  few  friends,  principally  men  of  learning,  or  artists,  witJi  whom 
he  shared  his  frugal  supper-meal,  and  passed  the  evening  in  instructive  and  cheerful 
conversation.  Such  were  the  domestic  habits  of  this  lUustrius  artist,  Uie  details  of 
whose  life  cannot  be  perused  without  conveying  a  lively  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  observation,  that  when  industry  is  allied  with  genius  men  may  command  success, 
and  often  attain  the  highest  honors  of  the  state. 


Ghent,  the  capital  of  East  Flanders,  is  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Ant- 
werp, and  contains  a  population  of  about  30,000.  The  city  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  where  that  riyer  is  joined  by  the  Lys, 
Lieyre,  and  the  More.  It  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain,  and  its  area  is 
perhaps  as  large  as  that  of  any  city  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  being  little  less  than  fifteen  miles.  A  large  proportion, 
howeyer,  of  this  vast  space  is  occupied,  not  by  building,  but  by  gardens, 
orchards,  and  corn-fields,  as  well  as  by  the  canals  and  riyers.  Most  of  the 
canals  are  bordered  with  magnificent  quays,  some  of  them  with  beauti- 
ful rows  of  trees,  forming  conyenient  promenades.  The  streets  are  in 
general  wide  and  straight ;  but  some  of  them  are  narrow,  and  do  not 
admit  of  two  carriages  passing  abreast.  The  commercial  prosperity  of 
Ghent,  like  that  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp,  originated  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  it  also  shared  largely  in  the  yarious  troubles  which  agitated  Europe 
'during  the  wars  of  that  period.  In  the  time  of  Charles  V,  its  splendor 
began  to  decline.  Enormous  taxes  induced  the  inhabitants,  in  1^39,  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Francis  I,  of  France.  But  f^rancis 
betrayed  them  to  Charles  V,  who  ordered  thirty  of  the  principal  citizens 
to  be  executed,  and  many  to  be  exiled,  took  possession  of  the  public 
buildings,  abolished  all  the  privileges  of  the  oity,  which  were  very  greats 
built  a  citadel,  and  imposed  on  them  a  heavy  fine. 
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The  great  peculiarity  of  Ghent  is  its  division  into  twenty-six  islands 
by  the  navigable  canals  that  intersect  it  at  different  parts ;  these  streets 
or  islands  are  joined  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  small  bridges.  The 
canal  between  Ghent  and  Bruges  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  has  been 
in  use  for  more  than  ^o  centuries ;  another  of  almost  equal  size  pro- 
ceeds northwards  till  it  reaches  a  branch  of  the  Scheldt  at  the  town  of 
Sas  van  Ghent.  Several  important  political  negociations  have  taken 
place  in  this  town.  It  is  also  the  birth-place  of  John  of  Gaunt,  so  well 
known  in  English  history. 

The  war  of  1812  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  December  24,  1814.  The  British  commiBsionera  for  negociating  a  peace— 
Lord  Gambier,  Messrs.  Henry  Golboum  and  William  Adams,  amved  in  that  city  in 
August,  where  the  American  commiesionera,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Gallatin,  Bayard,  Clay,  and 
Bussell,  were  already  assembled.  Excepting  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  treaty 
made  no  alteration  in  tlie  situation  of  the  countries,  the  terms  proposed  by  the  re- 
spective commissioners  being  mutually  rejected.  The  disputed  pomts  of  maritime 
law  and  the  subject  of  commerce  were  reserved  for  future  discussion.  The  treaty  re- 
lated principally  to  boundaries,  but  settled  nothing  in  respect  to  them ;  it  merely 
provided  for  the  mutual  appointment  of  commissioners  to  examine  and  report  to  their 
respective  governments  on  certain  disputed  points  of  the  treaty  of  1788. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in  this  city  are  the  public  library,  the 
beautiful  botanic  garden,  the  Maison  de  Force,  and  the  number  of  ele- 
gant public  walks.  The  cathedral  is  an  extensive  and  venerable  building, 
and  is  much  admired  for  the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  internal  decora- 
tions. It  contains  many  highly  ornamented  altars  and  tombs,  and  also 
a  subterraneous  church  beneath.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Peter's 
is  a  richly  endowed  establishment,  and  has  a  large  library  which  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  rare  works.  The  cathedral  or  chuixh  of  St. 
Bavon,  is  an  edifice  of  the  thirteenth  century,  enriched  with  twenty -four 
chapels,  and  possessing  some  carved  rails  and  sculpture  in  marble,  exe- 
cuted in  a  style  of  exquisite  beauty.  Before  the  grand  altar  in  the  choir 
stand  four  massive  silver-gilt  candlesticks,  each  at  least  five  feet  in  height. 
They  originally  belonged  to  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  were  sold  dur- 
ing the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  The  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  less 
conspicuous  in  the  town  than  an  isolated  square  turret,  which  is  called 
the  Belfry,  and  was  anciently  used  as  a  post  of  outlook  by  the  citizens. 
Its  date  is  1 183.  On  the  summit  is  a  gilt  dragon,  which  was  originally 
brought  from  Constantinople  during  one  of  the  crusades  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  Bruges.  At  the  conquest  of  Bruges  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Ghent — these  towns  were  always  fighting  against  each 
other-»in  1445,  the  gilt  dragon  was  carried  off  as  a  trophy,  and  has 
been  here  ever  since. 

"  The  conventual  establishment  called  the  Beguinage,"  says  a  late  traveller,  "  is  a 
very  curious  place.  It  consists  of  an  entire  square  surrounded  with  houses,  with  a 
church  in  the  open  space  in  the  center ;  also  several  lanes  lined  with  houses — ^the 
whole  being  inclosed,  and  entered  by  a  sinele  gateway.  In  front  of  the  houses  there 
was  a  secluding  wall,  in  which  were  doors  leading  to  the  respective  dwellings.  Each 
door  had  inscribed  upon  it  a  particular  motto  or  saint's  name,  by  which  in  all  proba- 
bility the  dwelling  within  was  known.  All  these  houses  are  residences  of  nuns,  and 
the  number  of  the  establishments  must  be  nearly  one  hundred — ^the  whole,  indeed, 
form  a  distinct  town  of  nunneries.  There  were  lately  six  hundred  inmates,  of  whom 
we  saw  several,  both  here  and  on  the  streets,  in  their  black  stuff-garments  and  white 
head-coverinffs :  they  were  all  elderly  women,  of  a  respectable  appearance ;  and  I 
was  informecTtbat  they  d^vflte  themMlvea  to  the  duty  of  siek-nxinefl^  and  are  to  be 
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found  whereyer  there  is  either  toirow  or  suffering.  Some  are  ladies  possessing  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  to  these,  others  act  as  attendants  or  domestics;  but  all  meet  on 
an  equal  footing  in  the  religious  services  of  the  church.  They  are  bound  by  no  tow, 
as  other  nuns  usually  are,  and  may  therefore  be  described  as  single  women  of  a  reli- 
gious turn  of  nund,  who  devote  themselves  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy." 

Ghent  contains  a  university,  which  was  founded  by  William,  when 
king  of  the  Netherlands ;  also  a  botanic  garden,  and  several  educational 
establishments,  including  a  school  of  arts.  It  likewise  possesses  a  Casino, 
situated  in  a  pleasing  part  of  the  environs,  and  at  which  musical  enter- 
tainments are  given  :  it  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  for  the  recreation  of 
visitors  during  fine  weather. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Ghent  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  cloth  manufacture  on  the  continent,  and  contained  40,000 
weavers.  These  formed  the  strongest  and  boldest  corporation  of  crafts- 
men in  Europe,  and  to  their  invincible  love  of  freedom,  the  cause  of 
constitutional  liberty  is  deeply  indebted.  In  1801,  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture was  introduced  in  this  place,  which  is  now  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
ably extent. 


Bruges,  is  twenty-two  miles  north-east  of  Ghent,  and  twelve  east  of 
Ostend.  It  is  situated  in  a  spacious  and  beautiful  plain  about  six  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  is  called  Bruges  from  its  numerous  bridges,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  and  attained  its  highest 
prosperity  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Good,  who  displayed  a  magnificence 
which  no  monarch  could  rival,  and  whose  power  was  dreaded  by  all  his 
neighbors.  It  was  then  the  emporium  of^  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  could  boast  that  consuls  from  every  kingdom  in  Europe  resided 
within  its  walls.  It  was  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league, 
which  was  a  confederacy  of  sixty  of  the  principal  towns  of  Europe  for 
the  protection  and  improvement  of  commerce.  Bruges  was  selected  as 
the  grand  depot  of  naval  stores. 

In  1301,  Philippe  le  Bel  visited  Bruges.  Astonished  at  the  opulence 
and  magnificence  of  the  place,  he  exclaimed,  **  1  thought  that  I  was  the 
only  king  in  Flanders,  but  here  are  a  hundred  kings."  Many  of  the 
public  buildings  of  Bruges  yet  testify  the  ancient  splendor  of  the  place. 

The  civil  wars  in  the  sixteenth  century  drove  the  trade  of  Bruges  first 
to  Antwerp  and  aftewards  to  Amsterdam.  Its  canals,  which  communi- 
cate with  every  part  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  still  secure  it  some  traffic, 
and  it  is  the  chosen  residence  of  many  of  the  principal  Flemish  families 
and  merchants  retired  from  trade.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  lace, 
china,  earthenware,  woollen  cloths,  tickings,  and  dimities.  It  contains 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  bishop's  see. 

No  place  in  Belgium  is  probably  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  than  Bruges ;  yet  there  is  no  na- 
tural current  of  water  through  the  town.  By  means,  however,  of  the 
Ghent  canal,  water  is  drawn  from  the  rivers  Schelde  and  Leye,  and  is 
collected  in  the  large  reservoir  called  the  Minne- water.  Hence  the 
numerous  canals  which  intersect  the  city  are  supplied,  and  these,  by 
means  of  locks,  communicate  with  the  canal  to  Ostend. 
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The  view  of  Bni^  from 
the  banks  of  the  Mmnewaler 
is  very  picluresqiie ;  includ' 
ing  the  towers  of  (he  princi- 
pal church  and  town-hall, 
together  with  the  ancient 
tower  and  bridge  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  canal. 
The  streets,  although  nar- 
row, are  neat  and  clean,  and 
the  houaes  wear  an  appear* 
ance  of  grandeur  combined 
with  comfort.  The  town, 
hall  is  a  noble  apecimen  of 
e^,ofO'h^.<uBr^^  G<"^'<=    architecture.      Th« 

tower  at  the  extreniity  of 
the  great  square  affbrda  an  extensive  and  not  unpleasing  view  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country,  it  possesses  an  exceedingly  musical  set 
oi  carillon*,  or  chimes,  and  the  cylinder  that  seta  them  in  motion  is  curi- 
ous on  account  of  its  immense  size  and  height  They  play  every  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  one  of  those  curiously -carved  pulpits 
which  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  Netherlands,  and  which  certainly  are 
not  excelled  iii  any  country.  An  exquisite  statue  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
infant  Jesus,  by  Michael  Angelo,  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
coDiioisseur.  It  was  stolen  by  the  French  during  their  occupation  of 
Belgium,  hut  restored  after  the  second  capture  of  Paris  by  the  allies. 
This  church  contains,  besides  other  monuments,  the  magnificent  tombs 
of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter,  Mary  nf  Burgundy.  During  the 
period  of  revolutionary  anarchy,  the  ornaments  of  these  tombs  were 
carefully  secreted  by  one  of  the  of&cers  of  the  church.  For  this  he  was 
proscribed,  and  a  price  set  on  his  head.  His  pious  care  was  aflerwards 
rewarded  by  Napoleon,  who  repaired  these  ancient  sepulchera,  and  like- 
wise that  of  the  grandmother  of  his  empress.  These  tombs  are  kept 
covered,  except  when  shown  to  visitors. 

A  convent  of  English  Augustin  nuns  exists  in  Bruges,  which  has  been 
established  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  The  church 
attached  to  it  is  of  handsome  architecture,  being  surmounted  by  a  noblo 
dome,  and  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  marble  and  splendid  ornaments. 
This  city  was  the  birth-place  of  John  of  Bruges,  or  Johrf  Van  Eyck, 
the  inventor  of  painting  in  oil :  and  although  the  town  presents  merely 
a  shadow  of  its  former  magnificence,  it  has  lost  little  of  that  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  fur  which  it  was  once  pre-eminently  distinguished.  It  yet 
boasts  an  academy  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  pro- 
fessors are  well  appointed,  and  the  lectures  are  attended  by  numerous 
pupils.  Van  Eyck  was  buried  in  a  small  chapel  at  Bruges.  Decimal 
arithmetic  is  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Bruges,  by  Simon  Stephen, 
in  1602. 


OsTKND  ia  a  fortified  sea-port,  situated  among  numerous  canals.     Ths 
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harbor  is  considered  to  be  the  second  in  Europe,  but  the  entrance  to  it 
is  only  practicable  at  nearly  high  water.  Ships  of  the  greatest  burden 
then  enter  the  town  with  the  tide.  The  light-house,  which  was  erected 
by  Napoleon,  is  built  in  very  good  taste,  and  the  sluices,  particularly  the 
Slykens,  are  worth  attention. 

Ostend  boasts  of  considerable  antiquity,  [t  endured  a  remarkable 
siege  of  three  years  and  three  months  against  the  Spaniards,  from  1601 
to  1604 ;  50,0.00  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  perished  by  disease  or 
the  sword,  and  80,000  oi  the  besiegers.  It  at  length  capitulated  on  hon- 
orable terms.  In  1798,  the  English  landed  and  destroyed  the  sluices  of 
the  Bruges  canal ;  but  the  wind  shifting  before  they  could  re-embark, 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  French. 

The  Town-hal),  though  low,  is  very  handsome.  The  churches  pre- 
sent nothing  to  arrest  the  traveller's  attention,  unless  he  pauses  to  view 
with  wonder  and  disgust  the  grotesque  yet  horrible  representation  of  the 
tortures  of  purgatory  on  the  outside  of  one  of  them. 

The  town  aflbrds  no  fresh  water,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
procure  it  from  Bruges.  It  is  preserved  in  enormous  reservoirs,  which 
in  summer  too  oflen  diffuse  a  noisome  and  pestilential  smell.  Provisions 
are  cheap,  and^  vegetables  plentiful. 

The  chief  commerce  is  in  linen  of  6very  kind.  The  houses  being 
built  very  low,  on  account  of  the  high  winds  that  often  blow  from  the 
sea,  would  give  Ostend  a  mean  appearance,  did  not  the  width  of  the 
streets,  the  beauty  of  the  market-place,  and  the  immense  size  of  many 
of  the  edifices,  excite  recollections  of  former  grandeur.  The  town  now 
contains  only  10,000  inhabitants;  among  these  are  numerous  English 
families,  for  whose  accommodation  there  is  a  Protestant  church.  Dur- 
ing  summer  it  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing,  and  the  ramparts  form  a 
delightful  promenade.  On  the  principal  of  these,  a  hand  somepavillion 
was  erected,  in  1832,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  It  is  elegantly 
fitted  up  for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  and  contains  a  spacious  saloon, 
in  which  newspapers  and  periodical  publications  are  read.  The  fashion- 
able amusements  usually  pursued  in  watering-places  are  here  amply 
provided. 

Ostend  witnesses  so  great  an  influx  of  French  and  English  travellers, 
that  French,  English,  and  Flemish  are  spoken  with  almost  equal  fiicility 
by  the  merchants,  and  by  those  who  are  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  shipping.  Even  the  signs  of  the  inns,  the  inscriptions  on  the 
houses  of  the  tradesmen,  and  the  common  posting  bills,  have  usually  a 
French  and  sometimes  an  English  translation  annexed  to  them.  The 
names  of  the  streets  are  inscribed  on  the  corners  in  French. 


BRUSSELS,  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO,  &c. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  is  twenty-four 
miles  south  of  Antwerp  and  contains  about  100,000  inabitants.  In 
the  salubrity  of  its  air,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  fineness  of 
its  roads,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  it  is  hardly 
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exeelled  by  any  city  in  Europe.  It  is  partly  built  on  a  delightful 
eminence,  and  partly  stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Senne, 
a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Scheldt. 

Its  existence  can  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  period,  and  the  simplicity  of  ite  origin 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  its  subsequent  splendor.  Early  in  the  seventh  century, 
8t  Gery,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  erected  a  small  chapel  in  one  of  the  islands  formed  by 
the  Senne,  and  there  preached  the  goepel  to  the  surrounding  peasantry.  The  beauty 
of  the  situation,  and  the  piety  and  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  attracted  many  to  the 
spot;  their  united  numbers  soon  formed  a  large  village,  which  increased  so,  that  in 
the  year  990  it  could  boast  of  a  market  and  a  castle.  In  process  of  time  it  became 
the  favorite  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and  of  the  Austrian  governors  who 
succeeded  them,  and  even  acquired  the  title  of  **  the  ornament  of  the  Netherlands." 
In  the  year  1556,  it  was  chosen  by  the  £mperor  Charles  V  as  the  place  in  which  he 
made  a  formal  resignation  of  his  dominions  to  his  son,  afterwards  Philip  II ;  the  chair 
in  which  he  sat,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  is  still  reliffiouflly  preserved.  During 
the  wars  that  raged  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteentn  oeaturies,  and  of 
which  the  Netherlands  were  the  principal  theater,  Brussels  underweat  its  share  of 
suffering;  beins  occupied,  in  turn,  by  each  of  the  contending  powers.  In  1695,  it 
was  bombardea  by  Marriial  Yilleroy;  when  fourteen  churches,  and  upwards  of 
4,000  houses,  were  destroyed.  After  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ramillies*  its  keys  were 
surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  in  1746,  but  rest4^red  to  its  former  master  at  tiie  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
During  the  revolutionary  war  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  or  the  Frenoh,  to  whom  it 
remained  subject  till  the  general  peace  of  Europe  in  1814.  While  under  their  govern- 
ment, it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  court  of  criminal  and  special  justice,  a  chamber  and 
tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a  court  of  appeal  for  five  departments.  During  the  revo- 
lution of  1880,  rt  was  the  scene  of  the  most  bloody  battles  between  the  inhabitants 
and  the  Dutch  troops.  The  24th,  25th,  aud  26th  of  October  were  days  of  perpetual 
and  terrible  carnage  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  Dutch  were  driven  out  of  Brus- 
sels on  the  27th  with  the  loss  of  8,000  men. 

Brussels  has  always  been  eminent  as  a  manufacturing  town; 
the  fabric  of  lace,  which  is  in  high  estimation  every  where,  gives 
employment  to  upwards  of  10,000  individuals.  Its  camlets,  and 
still  more  its  carpets,  are  much  admired,  and  command  high 
prices.     It  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  carriages. 

The  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  city  is  dso  owing  to 
the  great  influx  of  foreigners,  particularly  French  and  English. 
To  the  latter  it  has  become  peculiarly  attractive  of  late  years,  from 
its  contiguity  to  the  plain  of  Waterloo. 

So  early  as  the  time  of  Cromwell,  it  was  marked  in  the  annals  of  England,  as  being 
the  chosen  residence  of  Charles  II,  and  of  his  brother,  afterwards  James  II,  during 
the  g^reater  part  of  the  period  of  their  exclusion  from  their  native  country.  The 
interior  of  the  town,  of  itself,  offers  much  to  attract  and  to  retain  strangers.  Its  en- 
virons are  also  beautiful  by  nature,  and  are  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  elegant 
additions  of  art  iruided  by  refined  taste. 

The  city  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  neither  of  which  now  ex- 
ist: what  were  the  ramparts,  are,  at  present,  beautiftil  walks  bordered  with  trees; 
those  to  the  north  and  east  are  called  ooulevards.  The  lower  part  of  the  city,  adja- 
cent to  the  river,  is  irregular,  and,  from  its  situation,  somewhat  unhealthy ;  but  in 
the  new  port,  whidh  occupies  the  more  elevated  portions,  the  streets  are  spacious  and 
airy,  the  nouses  well  built  and  lofty.  Consideraole  attention  is  paid  to  architectural 
ornament ;  and  the  custom  of  paintmg  the  outside  with  tome  lively  color  presents  an 
agreeable  variety  to  the  eye. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  is  much  enlivened  by  the  elegance 
of  its  squares ;  the  principal  are  the  Place  Royale,  the  Great  Mar- 
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ket,  the  Place  St.  Michael,  the  Cora  Market,  and  the  Grand  Sabloo. 
Of  these,  the  great  market-place  is  indisputably  the  finest :  it  is  an 
oblong  of  large  dimi^nsioas. 


Hotel  de  VilU,  Bnuttli. 
The  square  is  surrounded  with  exceedingly  picturesque  build- 
ings, in  the  Spanish  style,  harmonizing  well  with  the  magnificent 
structure  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  which  they  environ.  This  lai^e 
pile  of  building  is  several  stories  in  height,  and  of  great  length, 
with  a  vast  number  of  windows  in  front,  and  also  in  the  tall  nar- 
row roof.  The  tower  springs  from  nearly  the  center  of  the  front, 
and,  rising  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet,  is 
probably  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Lombardo-Gothic  in  the  world. 
It  is  tight,  elegant,  and  pointed  with  a  gilt  copper  figure  of  St 
Michael  standing  on  the  apex,  as  a  vane.  The  house  is  quadran- 
gular, with  a  square  in  the  center,  and  is  now  used  for  municipal 
purposes,  including  those  of  the  police.  It  was  erected  in  the 
year  1441.  In  the  grand  saloon,  on  the  first  dooi  from  the  street, 
Charles  V  held  his  court  while  in  Brussels ;  and  here,  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1555,  did  he  abdicate  his  sovereignty  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Philip  II,  through  whose  cruelty  the  northern  Netherlands 
were  lost  to  the  Spanish  crown.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
square,  or  ancient  market-place,  in  which  stands  the  Hotel  de  VUle, 
that  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were  executed  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1568. 

The  Cathedral  of  Brassels,  or  Church  of  St.  Gudule,*  is  a  fine 

■  In  this  edifice  i«  a  be&utiful  statac  of  the  Virain  Mtr;  sad  child,  part  of  Mur'i 
ittta  vai  gilt  We  obeerred  quite  >  Dumber  of  lilver  articles,  Ac,  affixed  tc  the 
wall  b&ck  or  her  ehriDe.  Theie,  ve  were  informed,  irere  nresected  "by  parcnta  id 
gratitad«  (or  the  naottttj  of  their  ohildraD  Irom  sickneM.    The  ibriog  of  the  Vi^n 
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old  Gothic  structure  meriting  the  admiration  of  visitors.  It  stands 
in  one  of  the  old  sloping  streets,  with  an  open  space  around,  and 
its  spires,  though  not  tall,  are  seen  at  a  great  distance.  It  was 
erected  in  1275 ;  but  having  been  partially  destroyed  by  a  mob  of 
violent  reformers  in  1579,  much  of  it  is  of  a  more  modern  date. 
The  appearance  is,  nevertheless,  old  and  dingy ;  and  at  present 
considerable  repairs  are  in  the  course  of  being  made  on  the  exterior 
ornamental  stones.  The  interior  is  remarkable  for  figures  of  saints 
in  stone  on  the  rows  of  pillars  in  the  nave,  and  a  pulpit  of  carved 
wood-work.  The  figure  of  each  saint,  which  is  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  elevated  twenty-five  feet  from  the  floor,  is  sculptured  with 
surprising  skill:  the  whole  are  by  Flemish  and  French  artists. 
The  pulpit,  which  stands  on  the  open  floor,  between  two  of  the 
pillars,  is  a  most  elaborate  work  of  art,  emblematic  of  the  Fall  of 
Man.  Adam  and  Eve  are  represented  the  size  of  life,  sustaining 
the  globe ;  an  angel  is  driving  them  fron^  Paradise,  and  Death  is 
pursuing  them.  The  figure  and  countenance  of  Adam  (csirved  in 
dark  yellow  wood)  are  exceedingly  expressive  and  striking.  The 
concavity  of  the  globe  forms  the  pulpit,  which  rests  upon  the  tree 
of  Good  and  Evil,  laden  with  fruit,  and  decorated  with  birds,  some 
of  which,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  work  of 
ornithology.  The  tree  is  represented  as  growing  up  the  back  of 
the  pulpit,  with  its  branches  and  two  angels  supporting  the  canopy 
overhead.  This  beautiful  work  of  art  was  executed  by  Verbrug- 
get!  of  Antwerp  in  1699,  and  was  presented  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Brussels  by  Maria  Theresa  a  few  years  later.  The  church  con- 
tains several  splendid  objects  in  the  side-chapels,  besides  some 
moniunents  of  distinguished  personages  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Netherlands. 

The  fftYorite  place  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  is  the  Park.  It  is  a  large  plea- 
sure ground,  amoining  the  palace,  laid  out  with  great  taste,  planted  with  a  variety 
of  fine  trees  and  flowering  snrubs,  and  diversified  with  lawns  ornamented  with  foun- 
tains and  statues.  Some  of  th^se  latter  are  of  the  purest  style  of  sculpture.  In  the 
center  is  a  fine  basin,  stocked  with  gold  and  silver  fish.  On  each  side  of  the  princi- 
pal walk  is  a  valley  planted  so  as  to  exclude  all  annoyance  from  the  overpowering 
rays  of  the  snn.  A  K>uhtain,  in  one  of  these,  is  marked  with  an  inscription,  stating 
that  Peter  the  Great,  during  his  residence  here,  sat  down  by  its  margin  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine:  another  version  of  the  story  says,  that  he  fell  into  it,  while  strolling 
through  the  park  after  dinner.     Both  may  oe  true. 

One  of  the  approaches  to  the  town  also  forms  a  favorite  promenade.  It  is  called 
the  AUee  Verte,  and  is  planted  with  a  triple  row  of  trees  along  the  canal ;  the  pros- 
pect of  which,  with  the  numerous  villas  around,  and  the  varymg  scenes  of  pleasure 

was  much  resorted  to  for  those  having  sick  children  to  implore  her  intercession  for 
them. 

The  pulpit  and  all  the  figures  described  as  connected  with  it,  were  carved  in  oak. 
Surmounting  the  canopy  is  seen  the  woman  described  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  hav- 
ing the  moon  under  her  feet,  crowned  with  stars,  with  the  man-child  before  her.  The 
child  is  represented  as  having  his  heel  placed  on  the  head  of  the  enormous  serpent, 
who  has  so  wound  himself  upward  from  the  floor  that  his  head  appears  above  the 
canopy. 
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•mploTlncBt   tb*t   trair  mam«Bt  pr«Mlit  UmqimItm,   nndir   it   nngnlarij 

Th«  cemeteriM  ue  detftched  from  tha  churches,  being  sitaitcd  oateide  the  bonle- 
▼ardi.  David,  the  celebrated  Preach  painter,  ia  burisd  id  that  withont  the  gate  of 
LouTuo.  Amoni;  the  hoapitali,  it  one  for  fouadUnn,  one  for  penitent  vatnen  of  tha 
tovn,  and  a  third  in  whioh  itrangen  are  maintained  gratuitously  for  three  daja. 

In  the  Tillage  of  Lacken,  about  half  a  league  to  the  north  of  Brauela,  ia  the  aplaft- 
did  palace  of  8choenburg,  or  Shoonenburg.  ori^nally  intended  for  the  nieeplioa  oif 
tha  gOTeraor  of  the  Netberlanda.  During  Ihe  reign  of  Napoleon,  it  it  at  occaiianally 
hia  reaidence,  aa  alio  that  of  hit  brother,  the  late  King  of  Holland.  The  interior  of 
the  palace  ii  laid  out  in  a  atyle  of  auperior  magnificenee.  A.  ■ubterraacan  grotto,  and 
aome  temple  connected  vith  it,  are  alio  mach  admirad.  The  inhabitanM  of  BniBala 
are  Catholic,  and  apeak  the  Freoch  language,  but  all  religiooB  tenenti  are  tolerated. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  city  is  a  statue  surrounded  with 
female  figures  in  attitudes  and  countenances  ex|»%ssive  of  sorrow. 
This  is  erected  in  memory  of  the  Belgians  and  Hollanders  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Both  parties  were 
buried  in  the  circular  excavation  around  the  monument,  and  tlw 
names  of  the  soldiers  IciUed  were  engraved  on  tablets  of  brass. 


Oordon'!  mooum»i  ud  ptrt  o(  the  mounil  iBmioniiUd  bj  Lhe  Bulglc  IJon  od  Iba  Tlf£t.    Tha  Am 
hoiusDf  Lm  Hi7  Sihita.  ipiieinlD  Uhi  diiaocs  bttimn  Ox  munuBKnU] 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  in  1815, 
the  allied  powers  proclaimed  against  him.  Having  collected  an 
army  of  150,000  men,  he  suddenly  passed  into  Belgium  to  attack  the 
British  and  Prussian  forces  under  Wellington  and  Btucher.  The 
following  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  concise  and  popular  accounts 
of  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo  yet  published. 

Ifapoleon,  having  aacertained  the  retreat  of  the  Pmtaian.  (Blneher)  now  oammitted 
the  punnit  of  him  to  Manhol  Grouch;,  and  a  corpa  of  3a,000  men— and  tamed  in 
penon  to  Qnatre-braa,  in  the  hope  of  pouring  hia  main  force,  aa  vail  a>  Nej'i,  on 
Wellington,  in  a  eitnation  irhere  it  wai  altogether  improbable  he  ghonld  receive  any 
auiitance  from  Blneher.  But  no  aooner  «■■  the  Duke  aware  of  Blneher'*  march  on 
Wavre,  than  he,  in  adherenoe  to  the  common  plan  of  the  aampaign.  gave  orden  tor 
falling  back  from  Qnatre'braa.  He  had  before  no«  been  heard  to  aay,  that  if  erer  it 
were  nia  bnaineaa  to  defend  Braiaela,  ha  wonld  chooae  to  give  battle  on  the  Field  ^ 
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Waterloo,  in  adyance  of  the  ForeBt  of  Soignies ;  and  h«  now  retired  tbithep— in  the 
confidence  of  being  joined  there  in  the  morning,  ere  the  deeieiye  contest  should  begin, 
by  BIncher.  The  day  was  rainy,  the  roads  were  covered  deep  with  mnd,  and  the 
English  soldiery  are  of  all  others  most  disconraffed  by  the  command  to  retreat  Their 
spirits,  however,  rose  gallantly  when,  on  reaching  the  destined  field,  they  became 
aware  of  their  leader's  purpose;  and  having  taken  up  their  allotted  stations,  they 
bivouacked  under  the  storm  in  the  sure  hope  of  battle. 

All  his  arrangements  having  been  effected  earlj  in  the  evening  of  the  I7th  of  June, 
1815,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sent  to  Blucher,  informing  him  that  he  had  thus  far 
effected  the  plan  agreed  on  at  Bry,  and  would  expect  two  divisions  of  the  Prussians 
to  support  him  on  the  morrow.  The  veteran  replied,  that  he  would  leave  a  single 
corps  to  hold  Grouchy  at  bay  as  well  as  they  could,  and  march  himself  with  the  rest 
of  his  armv  upon  Waterloo.  The  cross  roads  between  Wavre  and  Mont  St  Jean  wer« 
in  a  horrid  condition ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  Oronchy  had  32,000  men  to  at- 
tack Thielman's  single  division,  left  at  Wavre.  Blucher's  march,  however,  beeun ; 
and  if  it  occupied  longer  time  than  had  been  anticipated,  the  fault  was  none  of  his. 

The  position  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington  was  before  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  small  town  of  Waterloo,  on  a  rising  ground,  having  a 
gentle  and  regular  declivity  before  it— -beyond  this  a  plain  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth— 
and  then  the  opposite  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  on  which  the  enemy  would  of  course 
form  their  line.  The  Duke  had  now  with  him  about  75,000  men  in  all ;  of  whom  about 
30,000  were  English.  He  formed  his  first  line  of  the  troops  on  which  he  could  most  surely 
rely — the  greater  part  of  the  British  foot — the  men  of  Brunswick  and  Nassau,  and  three 
corpe  of  Hanoverians  and  Belgians.  Behind  this  the  ground  sinks  and  then  rises  again. 
The  second  line,  formed  in  rear  of  the  first,  was  composed  of  the  troops  whose  spirit  and 
discipline  were  more  doubtful— or  who  had  snfiered  most  in  the  action  of  Quatre-bras ; 
and  behind  them  all  lay  the  horse.  The  position  crosses  the  two  highways  fi'om  Nivellea 
and  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  nearly  where  they  unite :  these  roads  gave  every  fiicility  for 
movements  from  front  to  rear  during  the  action ;  and  two  country  roads,  running  behind 
and  parallel  with  the  first  and  second  lines,  favored  eqaally  movements  from  wing  to  wing. 
The  line  was  formed  convex,  dropping  back  towards  the  forest  at  either  extremity ;  the 
right  to  Marke  Braine,  near  Braine-la-Leude ;  the  left  to  Ter-Ia-Haye.  The  chateau 
and  gardens  of  Hougomont,  and  the  form-boose  and  inclosures  of  La  Haye  Sainte»  about 
1,500  yards  apart  on  the  slope  of  the  declivity,  were  strongly  occupied,  and  fornied  the 
important  out-works  of  defense.  The  opening  of  the  country  road  leading  directly  from 
Wavre  to  Mont  St.  Jean,  through  the  wood  of  Ohain,  was  guarded  by  tl^  British  left ; 
while  those  running  throogh  Soubain  and  Frichemont,  forther  in  advance,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  the  first  of  the  Prussians  on  the  right  flank  of  the  f^nch,  during  their 
expected  attack. 

The  field  was  open  and  fair;  and  in  case  the  enemy  should  force  the  Duke  from 
his  position,  the  village  of  Mont  St  Jean  behind,  still  further  back  the  town  of  Water- 
loo, and  lastly  the  great  forest  of  Soignies — offered  successively  the  means  of  renew- 
ing his  defense,  and  protecting  his  retreat  The  British  front  extended  in  all,  over 
about  a  mile.  It  was  Wellin^n's  business  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  the  Prus- 
sian advance  should  enable  him  to  charge  them  with  superior  numbers:  it  was  Napo- 
leon's to  beat  the  English  ere  Blucher  could  disengage  himself  from  Grouchy,  and 
come  out  of  the  woods  of  Ohain ;  which  being  accomplished,  he  doubted  not  to  have 
easy  work  with  the  Prussians  amidst  that  difficult  country.  He  had  in  the  field 
75,000  men ;  all  French  veterans— each  of  whom  was  in  his  own  estimation,  worth 
one  Englishman,  and  two  Prussians,  Dutch,  or  Belgians.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Wellington's  men,  all  in  position  over-nigh,  had  had,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
weather,  some  hours  to  repose  and  refresh  themselves ;  whereas  the  army  of  Napo- 
leon had  been  on  the  march  all  through  the  hours  of  tempestuous  darkness,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  reached  not  the  heights  of  Belle  Alliance  until  the  mominff  of 
the  18th  was  considerably  advanced.  Napoleon  himself,  however,  had  feared  noUiing 
so  much  as  that  Wellington  would  continue  his  retreat  on  Brussels  and  Antwerp— 
thus  deferring  the  great  battle  until  the  Russians  should  approach  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  when,  on  reaching  the  eminence  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  he  beheld  the  army 
drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side,  his  joy  was  great  **  At  last,  then,"  he  exclaimed,  **  at 
last,  then,  I  have  tnese  English  in  my  grasp." 

'th»  tempest  abated  in  the  morning — ^but  the  weather  all  day  long  was  gusty,  and 
the  sky  lowering.  It  was  about  noon  that  the  French  opened  their  cannonade,  ana 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  under  cover  of  its  fire,  charged  in^tnouily  on  Hougomont    Th« 
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NaMAti  men  in  the  wood  about  the  house  were  driven  before  the  P^ench ;  but  a  party 
of  Englifth  guards  maintained  themselves  in  the  chatean  and  garden,  despite  the 
desperate  impetuosity  of  many  repeated  assaults.  Jerome,  masking  the  post  thus  re- 
solutely held,  pushea  on  his  cavalry  and  artillery  against  Wellington's  right  The 
English  formea  in  squares,  and  defied  all  their  efforts.  For  some  time  both  parties 
opposed  each  other  here,  without  either  gaining  or  losing  a  foot  of  ground.  At 
length  the  English  fire  forced  back  the  French — and  the  garrison  of  Hougomont  were 
.relieved  and  strengthened. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  on  the  center  of  the  British  line,  by  a  great  force  of* 
cuiraMiers  and  four  columns  of  infantry.  Tlie  horse,  coming  boldly  along  the  cause- 
way of  Genappe,  were  met  in  the  path  by  the  English  heavy  cavalry,  where  the  road 
has  been  cut  down  deep,  leaving  high  banks  on  either  side.  Their  meeting  was  stern ; 
they  fought  for  some  time  at  Bword's  length ;  at  last  the  cuirassiers  gave  way,  and 
fled  for  the  protection  of  their  artillery.  The  English  folfowed  them  too  far,  got 
amidst  the  French  infantry,  and  were  there  charged  by  fresh  cavalry  and  driven  back 
with  much  loss.  It  was  here  that  Picton  died.  Meanwhile  the  infantry  of  this  move- 
ment had  pushed  on  beyond  La  Ilaye  Sainte,  and  dispersed  some  Belgian  regimenU; 
but  being  then  charged  in  turn,  in  front  by  Pack's  brigade  of  foot,  and  in  flank  by  a 
brigade  of  heavy  English  horse,  were  totally  routed — ^lostng,  besides  the  slain  and 
wounded,  two  thousand  prisoners  and  two  eaglea  The  only  favorable  result  of  this 
second  grand  attempt  was  the  occupation  of  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which 
had  been  garrisoned  by  Hanoverians.  And  scarcely  had  the  charge  of  Pack  proved 
successful,  ere  the  French  were  again  compelled  by  shells  and  cannon  to  evacuate 
this  prize. 

The  third  assault  was  levelled  again  on  the  British  right — where  the  infantry 
awaited  it,  formed  in  a  double  line  of  squares,  placed  chequerwise,  and  protected  in 
front  by  a  battery  of  thirty  field  pieces.  The  French  cuirassiers  charged  the  artillery- 
men and  drove  them  from  their  guns;  and  then  rode  fiercely  on  the  squares  behind. 
These  remained  stedfast  until  the  enemy  were  within  ten  yards  of  them,  and  then 
fired  with  deadly  effect  The  cavalry  gave  back — rallied  aeain,  and  renewed  their 
charge ;  this  they  did  several  times — and  always  with  ,the  like  result  Sometimes 
they  even  rode  between  the  squares,  and  charged  those  of  the  second  line.     At  length 

?)rotracted  exposure  to  such  cross  fire  completed  the  ruin  of  these  fearless  cavaliers, 
lie  far  greater  part  of  this  magnificent  force  was  annihilated  in  this  part  of  the 
battle. 

When  the  relics  of  the  cuirassiers  withdrew,  the  French  cannonade  opened  once 
more  furiously  all  along  the  line ;  and  the  English  were  commanded  to  lie  flat  on  the 
ground  for  some  space,  in  order  to  diminish  its  effects.  Wellington  had  by  this  time 
lost  10,000,  Bonaparte  at  least  15,000  men.  It  was  now  half-past  six  o'clock.  The 
heads  of  Prussian  columns  began  to  be  discerned  amon^  the  woods  to  the  right  of 
the  French.  It  was  obvious,  that  unless  a  last  and  decisive  onset  should  drive  Wel- 
lington from  the  post  which  he  had  continued  to  hold  during  near  seven  hours  of 
unintermitting  battle,  his  allies  would  come  fully  into  the  field,  and  give  him  a  vast 
superiority  of  numbers  wherewith  to  close  the  work  of  the  day.  Napoleon  prepared, 
therefore,  for  his  final  struggle.  Hitherto  he  had  kept  his  guard,  the  flower  of  his 
fine  army,  out  of  the  fray.  He  now  formed  them  into  two  columns,— desired  them 
to  charge  boldly,  for  that  the  Prussians,  whom  they  saw  in  the  wood,  were  flying 
before  Grouchy — and  they  doubted  not  that  the  iimperor  was  about  to  charge  in 
person  at  their  head.  He,  however,  looked  on,  as  they  put  themselves  in  motion,  and 
committed  them  to  the  guidance  of  Ney,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave,**  whose  eoneions- 
ness  of  recent  treason  must  have  prepared  him,  even  had  his  temper  been  less  gallant, 
to  set  all  upon  the  cast  Four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  only  remained  as  a  re- 
serve ;  and  were  formed  in  squares  to  protect  the  march  of  the  columna 

The  English  front  by  this  time  presented  not  a  convex  line,  bat  a  concave,  either 
wing  having  gradually  advanced  a  little  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  repulses  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  now  formed  in  an  unbroken  array,  four  deep,  and  poured  on  the 
approaching  columns,  (each  man  firing  as  often  as  he  could  reload,)  a  shower  which  never 
intermitted.  The  wings  kept  moving  on  all  the  while  ;  and  when  the  heads  of  the  French 
columns  approached,  they  were  exposed  to  such  a  storm  of  muketry  in  front  and  on  either 
flank,  that  they  in  vain  endeavored  to  deploy  into  line  for  the  attack.  They  stopped  to 
make  this  attempt,  reeled,  lost  order,  and  fled  at  last  in  one  mass  of  confusion. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  now  dismounted,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  line,  and  led 
them,  no  longer  held  to  defense,  against  the  four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard— th^  only  un- 
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broken  troops  remiining — behind  whom  Nej  was  striving  to  rallj  his  fugitives.  The 
Marshal,  at  Wellington's  approach,  took  post  once  more  in  the  Tan,  sword  in  hand,  and  on 
foot.  But  nothiug  could  withstand  the  impetuous  assault  of  the  victorious  British.  Tiie 
Old  Guard  also  were  shaken.  Napoleon  had  hitherto  maintained  his  usual  serenity  oi 
aspect  on  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  He  watched  the  onset  with  his  spy-glsss — 
became  suddenly  pale  as  death,  exclaimed, "  They  are  mingled  together«-all  is  lost  for 
the  present,"  and  rode  off  the  field,  never  stopping  for  a  moment  until  he  reached 
Charleroi. 

Hardly  had  the  English  advanced  for  this  fiital  charge,  when  Blncher's  c^umns,  emerg- 
ing from  the  woods,  were  at  length  seen  forming  on  the  right  of  the  French,  and  prepar- 
ing to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Their  cannonade  played  on  the  flank  of  the  Old  Guard, 
while  the  British  attack  in  front  was  overwhelming  them.  The  fatal  cry  of  tauve  qui 
pent  was  heard  everywhere :  the  French  were  now  flying  pollmell  in  tl^e  most  woeful  con- 
fusion. Blucher  and  Wellington  met  at  length  at  the  farm-house  of  La  Belle  Alliance ; 
and  the  Prussian  eagerly  undertook  to  continue  the  pursuit  during  the  night,  while  the 
English  general  halted  to  refresh  his  weary  men. 

The  loss  of  Wellington's  army  on  this  great  dsy  was  terrible :  100  oflicers  slain,  (many 
of  the  first  distinction,)  and  500  wounded,  very  many  mortally  ;  and  of  rank  and  file,  killed 
and  wounded,  15,000.  The  Duke  himself  had  been,  all  through  the  day,  wherever  the 
danger  was  greatest ;  and  be  alone,  and  one  gentleman  besides,  of  all  a  very  numerous 
stair,  came  ofi*  the  ground  unhurt. 

Of  the  75,000  men  whom  Napoleon  conducted  to  this  last  and  severest  of  his  fields, 
what  with  the  slain  and  the  wounded,  and  those  who,  losing  hesrt  and  hope,  deserted  and 
fled  separately  to  their  homes,  not  more  than  30,000  were  ever  again  collected  in  arms. 
The  Prussians  followed  hard  on  the  miserable  fugitives,  and  in  every  hamlet  and  village, 
for  many  miles  beyond  La  Belle  Alliance,  cut  down  the  lingerers  without  mercy. 

Napoleon  at  length  halted  at  Philippeville ;  firom  which  point  he  designed  to  tnrn  to- 
wards Grouchy,  and  take  in  person  the  command  of  that  remaining  division,  leaving  Soult 
to  re-assemble  and  rally,  at  Avesnes,  the  relics  of  Waterloo.  But  hearing  that  Blucher 
was  already  at  Charleroi,  (which  was  true,)  and  that  Grouchy  had  been  overtaken  and 
made  prisoner,  (which  was  false,)  the  Emperor  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  continued  his 
journey,  travelling  post,  to  Paris. 

Napoleon  reached  Paris  the  second  evening  afler  the  battle.  Having 
resigned  his  crown  to  his  son,  he  repaired  to  Rochfort,  where  he  con- 
tinued' about  a  week  waiting  the  course  of  events.  Having  in  vain 
endeavored  to  escape  by  sea,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  jgen- 
erosity  of  the  British.  In  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  he  remarks :  **  I 
have  terminated  my  political  career ;  and  I  come,  like  Themistocles,  to 
seat  myself  at  the  hearths  of  the  British  people.  I  place  myself  under 
the  protection  of  her  laws,  which  I  claim  of  your  Koyal  Highness,  as 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  ene- 
mies." On  the  16th  of  July,  1815,  he  unconditionally  surrendered  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Captain  Maitland,  of  his  majesty^s  ship  Bellerophon, 
and  was  conducted  to  Torbay.  The  allied  sovereigns,  having  determined 
upon  the  measure,  he  was  sent  to  the  rocky  island  of  St.  Helena,  where 
he  died,  May  6th,  1821. 

THE    EMPEROB   NAPOLEON   U 

• 

The  following  summary  notice  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  greatest  captain  of 
modern  times,  is  from  Lord's  edition  of  Lempriere's  Universal  Biography,  1826. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  France,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  a  small  town  in 
Corsica,  August  16th,  1769.  He  entered  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Brienne,  in 
Champagne,  in  1779,  where  he  continued  till  1784,  when  the  extraordinary  military 
talents  which  he  discovered,  procured  his  election  to  the  military  school  at  Paris.  In 
1786,  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  artUlery,  but  soon  quitted  the  corps,  and  return- 
ed to  Corsica,  where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  a  history  of  that  island.  In  1791, 
he  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  artillery,  and  in  1798,  was  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  there  first  distinguished  hinwelf.  He  had 
the  direction  of  the  artillery  also  in  the  battle  at  Paris  betwen  the  factions  on  the 
6th  October,  1796 ;  and  his  important  services  on  thoss  occasions,  procured  his  appoint* 
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uent,  in  th«  beginning  of  1796»  to  the  eonmuind  of  the  army  of  Italy,  inth  which  he 
ffeineid  a  eeriee  of  yiotories  and  oonqnesta  which  astonished  the  world,  and  gave  him 
ue  highest  reputation  as  a  commander.  His  chief  battles  were  at  Lodi,  Areola,  and 
Mantua.  In  the  spring  he  advanced  from  Italy  into  the  Austrian  territory,  and  afl:er 
a  succession  of  victories,  proceeded  within  sixty  miles  of  Vienna,  where  a  peace  was 
ooneluded. 

He  embarked  May  lOth,  1798,  with  forty  thousand  men  for  the  conquest  of  Effypt^ 
and  having  taken  Malta,  while  on  the  way,  landed  at  Alexandria  on  the  2d  of  Tuty, 
and  soon  after,  haviiur  fought  several  successful  battles,  and  conquered  Lower  Egypt, 
proceeded  to  Syria,  tfeing  repulsed  by  the  British  at  Acre,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and 
soon  after  left  his  army,  and  in  August,  1799,  embarked  for  France.  In  November 
he  was  appointed  First  Consul.  In  the  followinff  year,  he  commanded  in  the  cam- 
paiffn  in  Italy,  and  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Marengo  on  the  14th  June,  in 
which  he  was  victorious.  He  was  elected  president  for  ten  years  of  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public in  Janusi^,  1802,  and  was  crowned  Emperor  of  France  on  December  2d,  1804. 
tie  commanded  in  the  campaign  of  1806,  in  Austria,  and  having  captured  the  anny 
under  General  Mack,  and  taken  Vienna,  fought  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  on  the  2d  De- 
cember, and  in  the  War  with  Prussia  the  following  year,  on  the  14th  October,  gained 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  on  the  25th,  that  of  Pultush.  The  battle  of  Eyiau  with  the 
Bassians  took  place  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  February,  1807,  and  that  of  Friedland 
on  the  14th  of  June,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit  He  soon  after  conquered  Por- 
tugal, and  in  the  spring  of  1808,  seized  the  Royal  family  of  Spain,  and  deposing  Fer- 
dinand, eonferred  the  sovereigty  on  his  brother  Joseph. 

In  the  war  with  Austria  in  1809,  he  took  Vienna  the  second  time,  and  fought,  on 
the  22d  of  May,  and  the  6th  of  June,  the  battles  of  Essling  and  Wagram,  which  led 
to  the  peace  or  Vienna.  In  1810,  he  repudiated  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  on  the 
1 1th  of^Mareh,  received  the  hand  of  Mttia  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria,  and  the  birth 
of  his  son  took  place  the  following  year.  In  June,  181 2,  he  invaded  Russia  with  an  army 
of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  after  taking  Smolensk!,  and  gaining  the  battle 
of  Borodino  on  the  7th  September,  he  on  the  14th,  advanced  to  Moecow,  which  the 
Russians  had  laid  in  ruins.  He  was  compelled  by  the  destruction  of  that  city  to  com- 
mence a  retreat  on  the  19th  October,  during  which,  by  the  severity  of  the  climate 
and  a  succession  of  defeats,  his  forces  were  reduced  to  twenty  thousand.  Immediately 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  a  new  army  was  ox^anised,  and  the  campaign  of  1818  com- 
menced in  April,  during  which  were  fought  the  battles  of  Lutzefa,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
at  Dresden  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  which  he  was  victorious,  and  of  Leipsic  on  the 
18th  of  October,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  conipelled  to  retire  into  France.  The 
campaign  of  1814  terminated  on  the  14th  of  June,  by  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  the 
Allies. 

On  the  17th  October,  1816,  he  was  landed  on  St  Helena,  with  a  small  suite,  and  con- 
tinued there,  guarded  by  a  body  of  British  troops,  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  6Ui  of  May,  1821,  in  consequence  of  an  internal  cancerous  affection,  by  which 
his  health  had  for  some  time  prexious  been  impaired. 

"Hie  fbUowing  engraving  U  ■  fiuv^tmile  of  the  luind'Wrlting  of  the  Emperor  Nspdleoa,  being  m  aeto 
sooompanyiBff  m  box  which  he  presented  to  the  late  Lady  Hollaad.  Tbia  box  and  note  waa  be> 
qaeathed  by  her  Ladyship  to  the  British  Museum.  The  box  was  presented  to  Napolecm  by  Pop* 
Fioa  VI,  at  TUentino.  in  1797.  The  words  of  the  &o-dmile  are— ^  L^  Empereur  Mapoteoa  a  La4y  Hol- 
land temolgnage  de  satisfactioa  et  d*  estlme." 
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FRANCE. 


PARIS. 


Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  and  of  civilized  Europe,  lies  on  both 
banks  and  occupies  two  islets  of  the  Seine.  This  city,  which  pretends 
to  a  rival  in  arts  and  elegancies  with  Athens,  and  in  magnificence  with 
Thebes,  had  the  meanest  commencement.  Julius  Caesar  found  the  prin- 
cipal islet,  now  called  "  the  city,"  (la  cite,)  covered  with  huts,  and  serv- 
ing  as  a  retreat  for  fishermen  of  the  tribe  of  Gauls  called  "  Parisii."  The 
surrounding  woods  and  marshes,  and  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  which 
had  hitherto  protected  these  barbarians,  were  but  a  weak  obstacle  to  the 
Roman  legionaries,  upon  whose  approach  they  burned  their  huts  and 
fled  farther  into  the  woods  Caesar,  having  completed  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  held  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Gallic  hordes  in  this  islet, 
and  approving  the  site,  laid  in  it  the  foundation  of  a  city,  called  by  the 
Romans  '*  Lutetia  Parisiorum,"  from  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  the  word 
"  Loutouhezi,''  by  which  the  natives  designated  the  cluster  of  huts  which 
had  disappeared.  The  new  city  improved  rapidly  under  the  influence 
of  Roman  laws,  arts  and  administration. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  who,  amidst  his  conquests,  never  lost  sight  of  the 
arts  of  civilization,  Paris  advanced  in  arts  and  letters  as  well  as  wealth  and  extent 
The  adventurous  and  roving  Normans,  tempted  hy  the  wealth  of  the  city,  and  despia- 
ing  the  feeble  successors  of  Charlemagne,  who  had  abandoned  the  capital  as  a  patri* 
mony  to  hereditary  counts,  plundered  it  three  times,  after  short  intervals — in  845, 
857,  and  872.  Under  the  third,  or  Capetian  race,  it  improved  still  more  rapidly  than 
before.  It  became  the  fixed  royal  residence  and  seat  of  government ;  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  in  fact  as  well  as  m  name.  Philip  Augustus  added  to  its  strength  and 
beauty  bj  many  new  edifices,  by  paving  the  streets,  and  by  surrounding  the  whole 
city  with  deep  fosse,  and  thick  wall,  defended  by  five  hundred  tower&  Paris  at  this 
time  had  sixteen  gates,  and  covered  a  surface  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  square 
acres.  Louis  IX,  (St  Louis,^  built  hospitals  and  schools,  reformed  the  more  barbarous 
and  vexatious  "  customs,"  (laws,)  regulated  the  administration  of  justice,  and  created 
a  police.  Paris  was  taken  in  1426  by  the  English,  who  were  compelled  to  abandon  it 
in  1486.  Francis  I  had  the  glory  of  introducing  into  Paris,  science,  literature  and  the 
fine  arta  The  Grecian  orders  of  architecture  were  now  adopted  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  interior  of  the  new  edifices  adorned  with  sculpture  and  uie  paintings  of  the  Italian 
masters.  Henry  IV  erected  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  laid  out  several  squares,  or  placet  in 
the  old  city  in  the  islets  on  the  Seine,  hitherto  the  quarter  of  the  court  Paris  is  in- 
debted to  liouis  XIV  for  a  great  portion  of  its  magnificence. 

The  Revolution  came,  and  with  it  the  genius  of  devastation  for  a  time. 
The  works  of  art  only  are  a  permanent  loss,  and  fortunately  they  were 
neither  many,  nor  irreparable  chefs  d*cBUvre — while  the  public  health, 
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convenience,  and  beauty  of  the  town,  have  gained  incalculably  by  the 
removal  or  desecration  of  the  churches  and  convents.  Spacious  and  con- 
venient  markets,  open  and  well-built  streets  or  other  edifices  of  great 
public  ornament  and  utility,  now  occupies  the  sites  of  such  religious 
nouses  as  were  destroyed ;  and  those  left  standing,  but  desecrated,  have 
been  converted  into  prisons,  penitentaries,  hospitals,  colleges,  schools  or 
other  public  establishments  for  the  purposes  of  society  or  charity.  Paris 
is  under  obligations  to  Bonaparte :  he  did  more  for  it  than  even  Louis 
XIV.  He  combined,  in  a  greater  degree,  the  useful  with  the  magnificent. 
Despotic  as  he  was,  he  saw  that  the  mass  of  the  people  was  now  a  power 
which  must  not  be  dazzled  merely,  as  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI V,  but 
conciliated  and  served.  His  designs  are  said  to  have  been  essentially 
his  own.  It  seems  most  probable  that  they  could  have  been  conceived 
only  by  the  same  mind  which  had  the  force,  energy  and  resources  to 
execute  them.  He  freed  the  bridges  and  banks  of  the  Seine  from  the 
embarrassment  and  deformity  of  the  old  houses  by  which  they  were  still 
crowded ;  built  magnificent  quays  and  wharves ;  and  erected  four  bridges 
of  remarkable  beauty,  as  monuments  of  art.  He  not  only  conceived,  (for 
even  the  conception  was  a  g^eat  merit,)  but  had  nearly  executed,  at  his 
fall,  the  Canal  de  TOurcq.  He  distributed  the  public  supply  of  water  by 
fifteen  new  and  abundant  fountains,  of  which  some  are  beautiful  speci. 
mens  of  architecture.  The  immense  architectural  and  sculptural  mass 
called  **  the  Fountain  of  the  Elephant"  was  left  by  him,  and  still  remains 
unfinished.  The  people,  not  merely  of  Paris,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
are  indebted  to  him  for  those  spacious  markets,  so  commodiously  arrang- 
ed for  the  sale  of  every  kind  of  produce;  for  public  stores,  especially 
the  wine  stores,  which  surprise  by  their  vastness,  the  happy  ingenuity 
of  their  distribution,  and  their  architecturual  grandeur.  Many  of  the 
public  buildings,  canals,  and  other  public  works  left  unfinished  by  Bona- 
parte, have  been  carried  on,  and  some  have  been  completed. 

Judging  bj  the  dally  oongregstion  of  bodi  ■ezeffln  the  open  aiz^oung  men  idly  lolHngor  loanginf— 
old  men,  witti  eren  a  certain  air  of  grarity.  wasting  life  in  the  conee-hoaaes  and  public  garden*— 4be 
gaming-houaea  equally  public  and  crowded— one  would  be  disposed  to  pronounce  the  people  of  Paris 
a  race  the  most  frivolous,  idle,  and  depraTed.  But  the  loungers  and  gamesters  are,  to  a  coosiderabla 
extent,  congregated  firom  all  parts  of  Europe :  and  che  old  men  are  small  annuitants,  content  with  their 
actual  means  of  subsistence — without  furtoer  increase  by  Industry  or  speculation.  Science,  lileratttre; 
and  the  fine  arts,  are  at  the  same  time  cultivated  in  a  stin  greater  proportion  of  numbers  by  the  studi- 
ous and  the  industrious,  and  with  every  advantage  which  schools  of  public  instructions,  libraries  and 
museums,  can  afford. 

Paris  is  the  great  center,  not  only  of  French  but  of  continental  intellect  in  Hterature  and  acience. 
From  its  press  issue  the  moat  valuable,  if  not  the  greateat  number,  of  literary  puMicationa ;  and  U  has 
a  still  more  decided  lead  in  scientific  research  and  discovery.  Paris  is  also  as  decidedly  the  first  manu- 
facturing town  of  France.  Paris  also  excels  in  many  of  the  commonly  used  articles  of  luxury  and 
fashion---in  mate  and  female  dress,  jewelry,  wrought  gold  and  silver,  watches,  clocks,  fumiture.  oar* 
riages.  &e.  So  strong  is  the  tendency  to  trading,  industry,  that  ita  exports  liave  increased  nnoe  the  Re> 
▼olution  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  the  histonr  of  commerce. 

Society  has  become  essentially  chanced  in  Paris  sioee  the  Revolution.  The  nobles  have  lost  ttieir 
importance,  if  not  existence,  as  a  caste.  That  numerous  aggregate  of  families  formerly  caUed  the  **  court,** 
has  disappeared.  Wealth,  however,  is  not  the  first  distinction,  nor  has  it  the  same  wei^t  hi  obtaining 
accpas  to  good  company,  in  Paris  as  in  other  places.  The  Parisian  society  of  men  of  letters  and  artists 
is.  perhaps,  the  most  intellectual,  interesting  and  polished,  in  existence — from  ^e  f^nd  of  knowledge 
and  accomplishment  which  It  contains,  and  the  passing  admixture  of  European  rank  and  talenta.  The 
Parisians  are  doubtless  poHshed  and  artificial  in  their  mannera ;  but  they  are  alao  really  social  and  cbUg- 
ing ;  and  the  many  hospitals  which  they  support  for  the  helpless  of  both  sexes— of  wmch  seven  cootam 
3,156  beds— with,  moreover,  several  bureaux  for  the  distribution  of  private  domiciUatory  relief— sufil* 
dentiy  prove  that  tkey  are  humane  and  charitable. 

Paris  lies  in  north  latitude  48.  50.  11. — ^lonffitade  20.  11.,  (reckoning  with  the 
French  astronomers,  from  the  western  point  of  the  Jle  de  Ferro,)  98  leagues  south-east 
of  London,  250  leagues  south-west  of  Copenhagen,  880  leagues  south-west  of  Stock- 
holm, 600  IcAfiucs  south-west  of  St  Petersburgh,  600  leagues  south-west  of  Moscow. 
Population  900,000. 
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NOTRE-DAME. 

NoTRB-DAMB  ia  one  of 
tbe  most  ancient  edificeB 
in  Faria,  and  is  the  ino- 
iher  church  of  France. 
It  is  situated  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  tbe  Ci/e, 
and  its  origin  is  un- 
known. Tradition  says 
that  the  original  site  waa 
a  temple  in  the  time  of 
Tibenua,  consecrated  to 
Omreh  of  NetTe-Dame,  FarU  Jupitar,  Castor,  and  Pol- 

lux. 
Authentic  recoids  esUblish  that  it  was  named  after  St.  Denis  till 
622,  when  Childebert  the  First,  devoted  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In 
1163,  Maurice  de  Sully,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  reconstructed  the  Ca- 
thedral, Pope  Alexander  the  Third  laying  the  first  stone.  Henry, 
legate  to  the  Papal  See,  constructed,  in  1182,  the  great  altar.  Its 
chapels  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  abore  edifice  is  414 
feet  long,   102  in  height,  and  144  wide. 

The  architecture  is  Gothic,  and  the  boldness  and  singnlarity  of 
nearly  three  hundred  immense  columns,  with  no  less  than  forty- 
five  chapels,  inspire  the  spectator  with  awe  and  admiration.  A 
double  colonnade  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  enormous  coluimis 
will  be  much  admired.  The  facxide  has  an  imposing  appearance. 
There  are  three  portals  of  unequal  elevation,  that  of  the  north- 
east being  remarkable  for  eleven  signs  of  the  Zodiac  sculptured. 
The  twelfth,  that  of  the  Virgin,  is  in  larger  proportions,  and  is 
placed  on  the  pillar  separating  the  two  doors.  The  portals  of  the 
two  extremities  are  surmounted  by  two  lai^e  square  towers,  forty 
feet  square,  and  two  hundred  and  four  feet  high,  from  the  summit 
of  which  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  Paris  and  its  fortifications. 
The  ascent  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  steps  is  easy,  and  it 
has  been  frequently  chosen,  like  the  coliunn  in  the  Place  Vendome 
and  the  Triumphal  Arch,  as  a  place  for  suicide — the  French  not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  shut  up  their  public  monuments  because 
some  crazy  people  choose  to  hiurl  themselves  from  their  summits. 
Victor  Hugo's  dizzy  description  of  the  hurling  of  the  monk  by 
Quasimodo,  forces  itself  on  the  mind  when  at  the  top  of  one  of 
these  towers.  The  exterior  of  Notre-Dame  has  been  much  im- 
proved lately  by  the  removal  of  buildings  which  formerly  disfigur- 
ed it.  Visitors  linger  most,  however,  in  the  splendid  choir,  with 
its  stalls  for  the  Archbishop,  and  its  immense  brazen  eagle  in  the 
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center.  The  scriptural  subjects  of  the  bas-reliefs  are  finely  devel- 
oped, and  the  paintings,  by  the  most  distinguished  French  masters, 
fix  the  eye  for  some  time.  The  relics  left  by  the  Revolution  in 
the  sanctuary  are  as  authentic  as  most  relics  are.  The  chapels  are 
restored  in  great  part.  Midnight  mass  on  Christmas-eve,  and  the 
great  religious  festivals,  attract  large  congregations  on  account  of 
the  music,  which  is  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  After  the  July 
Revolution,  Notre-Dame  was  shorn  of  many  honors ;  but  a  religious 
reaction  has  made  great  progress  lately  in  France,  and  the  king  of 
the  French,  to  his  honor,  has  been  encouraging  it.  So  long  as  the 
royalist  Archbishop  was  living,  little  was  done  for  the  church  in 
France  ;  but  the  present  prelate,  being  dynastic,  has  entered  cordi- 
ally into  the  king's  views.  The  first  great  sign  of  reconciliation 
was  at  the  christening  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  all  the  gorgeous 
attributes  of  the  Papal  church  were  put  in  requisition  on  that  inte- 
resting occasion ;  followed,  alas !  so  speedily  by  the  last  funeral 
ceremonial  for  the  father — ^the  lamented  Duke  of  Orleans.  Still  it 
was  a  remarkable  fact,  during  the  funeral  of  the  late  Prince  Royal, 
to  witness,  for  the  first  time  since  1830,  the  clergy  walking  in  a 
public  procession.  Notre-Dame  was  then  supreme  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  cathedral  rites,  St.  Denis  having  been  neglected  to  make 
way  for  the  metropolitan  see.  It  was  a  striking  contrast  in  the  two 
ceremonies — ^the  christening  and  the  funeral — ^following  each  other 
in  such  rapid  succession.  In  the  former,  the  head  of  the  Orleans 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  saw  the  consolidation  of  his  dynasty  by  a 
reconciliation  with  the  church ;  in  the  latter,  the  stricken  king  could 
only  see  the  grave  of  his  hopes,  and  the  prospect  of  convulsion  from 
the  perils  of  a  long  regency.  But  still  the  Gothic  edifice  remains 
there  untouched  by  time,  and  its  towers  frown  on  the  fleeting  mor- 
tals whom  ambition  leads  within  its  massive  walls.  Nineteen  cen- 
turies, and  there  is  Notre-Dame  still.  What  changes  is  this  struc- 
ture yet  doomed  to  outlive  ? 


NATIONAL   ASSEMBLT. (CHAMBER   OF    DEPUTIES.) 

The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  this  national  structure, 
as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Seine.  The  bridge  on  the 
right,  (Pont  de  la  Concorde,)  cotinects  it  with  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, formerly  Place  de  Louis  XV,  de  la  Revolution.  The  front 
of  the  National  Assembly  building  has  a  triangular  pediment  100 
feet  long,  supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  a 
broad  pavement,  approached  from  the  street  by  twenty-nine  steps. 
The  bas-relief  is  composed  of  a  figure  fourteen  feet  high,  represent- 
ing France  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  Constitution.  Beside 
her  are  Force  and  Justice,  with  groups  of  figures  allegorically  per- 
sonifying Peace,  Eloquence,  Industry,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  the 
rivers  Seine  and  Mame,  the  Navy  and  the  Army.     At  the  foot  of 


Kational  Auemitg,  /ormtrly  Chamber  of  OepiUin. 

the  whole  is  a  strong,  tall  iron  railing,  to  protect  the  membera  of 
the  Assembly  from  being  suddenly,  as  they  were  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1848,  ousted  from  their  seats  by  a  mob. 


The  brieve  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  engraving 
is  part  of  the  Pont  des  Arts 
for  foot  passengers  only, 
takes  its  name  from  Uie 
Louvre  which  at  the  time 
the  bridge  was  construct- 
ed was  called  Palais  des 
Arts.  It  was  the  first  iron 
bridge  built  in  Paris.  The 
first  bridge  beyond  on  the 
left  is  the  Pont  Neuf.  This 
was  begun  in  1578,  but 
was  'not  completed  until 
1684.  Being  buih  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the 
Ile-de-la-Cite,  it  communi- 
cates at  once  with  the  Rue 
Dauphine  on  the  south. 


Fm»  o»  (**  Bi«r  s««.  l-oru.  The  northern  branch  of 

the  bridge  is  formed  of  seven  semi-circular  arches ;  the  southern 
of  five.  Its  entire  length  is  1,020  feet,  and  its  width  seventy. 
This  is  the  London  bridge  of  Paris ;  as  it  forms  the  princtpai  com-r 
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munication  between  the  northern  and  soathem  banks  of  the  river; 
the  concourse  of  vehicles  and  passengers  is  alwayB  great.  In  1775, 
twenty  small  shops  were  constructed  on  this  bridge,  but,  during 
the  late  repairs,  were  removed.  That  end  of  the  island  which  di- 
vides the  bridge  into  two  parts  was  called  Place  Henri  lY,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  formerly  occupied  by  an  equestrian  statue 
of  that  monarch,  destroyed  in  1792.  It  was  the  intention  of  Na- 
poleon to  have  erected  an  obelisk  here,  which  was  to  have  been 
two  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  foundations  were  already  laid, 
and  had  risen  above  the  ground,  when  the  events  of  1814  occurred. 
The  modem  statue  which  now  adorns  this  place  was  erected  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1818.  The  pedestal  .which  supports  the  mon- 
ument is  in  freestone  of  Chateau  Landon,  and  rests  upon  the  base- 
ment of  granite  intended  for  the  support  of  the  obelisk.  Two  bas- 
reliefs  in  bronze,  ornament  the  pedestal  of  this  monument.  That 
towards  the  north  represents  the  entry  of  Henri  IV  into  Paris,  on 
the  22d  of  March,  1594;  that  on  the  south  exhibits  the  same 
monarch,  while  beseiging  the  city,  supplying  the  inhabitants  who 
came  to  his  camp  for  provisions.  The  statue  itself  is  forty-four  feet 
in  height,  weighs  30,000  pounds,  and  cost  337,860  francs.  This 
bridge  which  was  formerly  incumbered  with  sheds,  stalls,  d^c,  is 
now  undergoing  a  thorough  repairing  and  cleaning — ^near  this  bridge 
there  are  several  large  floating  baths,  where  every  description  of 
bath  is  supplied. 

On  the  ^Krn*  of  the  engraving  is  seen  one  of  the  quays,  which 
are  built  witn  balustrades  upon  both  sides  of  the  river  Seine.  The 
first  bridge  beyond  the  Pont  Neuf  is  that  which  continues  the  road 
which  passes  by  the  Palais  de  Justice  on  the  Island  de  la  Cite, 
which  at  one  time  comprised  the  whole  city,  the  next  is  the  Pont 
Notre-Dame,  the  next  is  the  bridge  Areola,  for  foot  passengers, 
passing  the  river  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville — the  fifth  bridge  seen  in 
the  distance  is  the  Pont  Louis  Phillippe.  The  two  towers  seen  in 
the  distance  are  those  of  Notre-Dame.  Numerous  washiftg  and 
bathing  establishments  are  seen  moored  along  the  quays^  some  of 
which  are  tastefully  ornamented. 


LA  BOURSE,    OR   EXCHANGE. 

This  building  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  Its 
form  is  a  parallelogram  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six.  It  is  supported  by  sixty-six  Corinthian 
columns ;  the  interior  is  admirably  arranged  for  business,  and  orna- 
mented with  sixteen  paintings  in  grisaille.  The  erection  cost 
8,149,000  francs.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  in 
March,  1808,  but  it  was  eighteen  years  before  it  was  completed,  it 


La  Bouru,  or  Sixhaitjt. 

baring  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  political  events.  The 
ball  ill  whicb  the  business  of  the  funds  is  transacted,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet  in  length  and  fifty-nine  broad,  and' will  hold 
two  thousand  persons.  Some  years  since  it  was  attempted  to  ex- 
clude females  from  the  Bourse.  The  women  in  France  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  an  active  part  in  business,  a  practice  in  accordance 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  French  They  were  active 
among  the  speculators  at  the  Bourse,  and,  driven  from  its  precincts, 
they  carried  on  their  operations  in  one  of  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
the  fluctuations  in  French  and  foreign  stocks  were  conveyed  to 
(hem  by  messengers.  The  exclusion  was  not  long  kept  in  force. 
The  Bourse  is  in  the  center  of  the  gayest  part  of  Paris,  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  Boulevards  and  Palais  Royal.  Immediately  fa- 
cing this  building,  dedicated  to  business,  is  the  Theater  des  Nou- 
veantes. 


The  Palais  dx  Jdstice,  on  the  Isle  de  la  Cite,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
edifices  in  the  city,  and  all  the  courts  except  the  Tribunal  of  Comraerce 
are  here  united.  Until  1431,  (wlien  it  was  i;iven  up  to  the  Farliament  or 
Paris  by  Charles  VII,)  it  wag  made  use  of  as  an  abode  by  the  kingR  of 
France.  To  the  south  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  stands  the  Sainte-Cha- 
pelle,  a  sumptuous  Gothic  edifice  connected  with  the  old  palace.  It  was 
built  in  1248,  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  as  a  depository  fur  ihe  relics 
-  brought  by  this  king  from  Palestine,  and  which  are  now  deposited  Id 
Notre-Dame. 
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Pahtheon,  the  an- 
cient church  erected  by 
Clovis,  and  dedicated 
origiually  to  the  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul,  and 
vhich  has  subsequeutly 
been  consecrated  to  St. 
Genevieve,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intermen 
of  that  Bsint  in  this 
church  in  the  year  612 ; 
Louis  XIT,  having  de- 
termined to  erect  a 
structure  that  should  be 
at  once  a  monument  of 
his  power,  and  an  evi- 
dence of  the  progress 
r,^  "/  ">'  P-rt**  that  had  been  made  in 

the  fine  arte  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  on  the  6th  of  September,  1764.  The  portico  consists  of  a 
peristyle  formed  of  twenty-two  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  of  which 
six  are  in  front,  elevated  on  a  Sight  of  steps,  and  supporting  a  tri- 
angular pediment,  in  which  is  a  bas-relief.  These  columns  are 
fifty-eight  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  five  and  a-half  feet  in 
diameter.  On  the  plinth  is  the  following  inscription : — "  Aux 
grands  hammea  la  patrie  reconnaissante."  The  total  height  of  this 
edifice,  from  the  ground  to  its  summit,  is  249  feet  four  inches. 

The  interior  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  is  composed  of  four 
naves  and  aisles  similar  in  form,  but  of  unequal  dimensions,  at  the 
union  of  which  rises  the  dome.  The  total  length  of  the  edifice, 
within  the  wall,  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet,  and  its  great- 
est width  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  The  height  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  naves,  from  the  beautiful  marble  pavement,  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet.  The  naves  are  divided  from  the  aisles  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  thirty-seven  feet 
seven  inches  in  height,  and  three  feet  six  inches  diameter.  Above 
the  entablature  rises  a  peristyle,  composed  of  sixteen  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, supporting  a  cupola,  in  which  is  an  opening  twenty-nine 
feet  five  inches  in  diameter,  whence  a  second  cupola  may  be  ob- 
served, in  which  is  a  painting  in  fresco,  by  Baron  Gros,  represent- 
ing the  apotheosis  of  Sainte-Genevieve.  This  magnificent  compo- 
sition extends  overasuperficies  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  square  feet,  and  occupied  a  time  equal  to  six  entire  years 
of  htbor.  To  see  the  entire  of  this  chef-d'oeuvre  it  is  necessary  to 
mount  the  balcony  of  the  second  cupola,  as  only  a  part  of  it  can 
be  seen  from  the  pavement  of  the  church. 
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The  vaults  contain  the  tombg  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Mirabeau, 
Pelletier,  LaGmnge,  Bougainville,  Cardinal  Erskine,  the  Dutch  Ad- 
miral de  Winter,  Marechal  Lannes  and  Vice-Admiral  Thevenard 
are  among  those  who  have  received  the  honors  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  body  of  Marat  was  interred  here  by  a  decree  of  the  21st  of 
September,  1793  ;  but  on  the  27th  July,  1794,  his  remains  were 
disinterred  by  the  populace,  and  thrown  into  the  public  sewer  in 
Rue  Montmartre.  At  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  passages  in  these 
vaults  is  a  remarkable  echo. 


Tbe  Hotxl  des  Inva- 
LIOES  is  an  asylum  for  ve- 
teran French  soldiers  who 
have  fought  and  bled  for 
their  country,  where  they 
find  a  calm  retreat  whea 
age  or  wounds  render  tbem 
unable  to  perform  militarv 
duties.  Officers  and  pri- 
vates are  paid  and  lodged 
in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
All  soldiers  who  are  actual- 
ly disabled  by  their  wounds, 
or  who  have  served  thirty 
years,  are  entitled  to  (he 
privileges  of  (his  institution. 
The  officers  breakfast  at 
half-past  ten,  and  dine  at 
five.  The  sub-officers  and 
Hotel  cki  Invaiidtt.  privates,    being   numerous, 

are  divided  into  three  parties  to  take  their  meali),  viz. : — first  party  break- 
fast at  half-past  eight,  dinner  at  four ;  second  party,  breakfast  at  nine, 
dinner  at  half-past  four;  third  party,  breakfast  at  ten,  dinner  at  five. 
They  have  all  some  soup  early  in  the  morning  besides.  The  soldiers 
have  for  breakfast,  soup,  beef,  and  a  dish  of  vegetables ;  for  dinner,  a  ra- 
gout, with  vegetables,  or  eggs  and  vegetables.  Each  man  also  receives 
a  litre  of  wine,  and  a  pound  and  a-half  of  white  bread,  daily.  Each  man 
has  his  bed,  straw  mattress,  and  bolster,  with  a  small  cupboard  for  his 
clothes.  Great  order,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  prevail.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  meat,  wine,  and  clothing,  if  any  person  does  not  choose  to  con- 
sume the  quantity  of  his  allowance,  he  may  receive  an  equivalent  for  it 
in  money.  The  hotel  will  hold  5,000  invalids.  They  all  wear  the  same 
unifurm. 

CiurcA.— At  present  there  are  two  churches,  but  which,  in  consequence 
ofthe  works  in  progress,  will  soon  form  but  one.  A  screen  separates 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  first  is  called  "  I'Eglise  Ancienne,"  it  con- 
sists of  a  long  naive,  and  two  low  aisles,  supporting  a  gallery  which  ap- 
pears behind  the  arches  of  the  nave.  The  peers  of  the  arches  are  fronted 
by  Corinthian  pilasters,  which  support  a  bold  entablature,  above  which 
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a  line  of  arched  windows  throws  light  upon  the  banners  that  are  ranged 
along  both  sides  of  the  nave.  A  fire  broke  out  in  this  church  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1S51,  while  full  of  persons  to  witness  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  Marechal  Sebastiani.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  flags  which 
adorned  the  walls,  five  were  entirely  consumed,  as  well  as  the  high  altar 
and  a  large  painting  by  Ritable. 

In  the  time  of  Napoleon  2,800  flags  filled  the  nave ;  but  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  entry  of  the  allied  armies  into  Paris^  March  31,  1814,  the 
Due  de  Feltre,  Minister  of  War,  by  order  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  com- 
manded them  to  be  burnt,  and  the  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which 
was  preserved  there,  to.be  broken.  Most  of  the  piers  of  the  nave  are 
adorned  with  monumental  inscriptions  in  marble.  Two  bronze  tablets 
are  besides  inscribed  with  names,  among  which  are  those  of  Marechal 
Mortier,  killed  in  1835  by  the  infernal  machine  of  Fieschi.  Governors 
dying  while  holding  ofiice,  are  alone  allowed  to  be  buried  under  the  nave 
monuments  erected  in  the  church.  The  pulpit  is  of  white  marble  with 
gold  ornaments,  and  bronze  bas-reliefs  of  scriptural  subjects.  A  portion 
of  the  nave,  railed  off  by  a  fence  of  polished  iron  and  brass,  forms  the 
choir.  The  high  altar  is  of  wood  and  bronze  gilt.  The  second  church 
is  the  Dome,  under  which  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  being 
erected.  The  dome  is  supported  by  four  large  masses,  arched  at  the 
base,  so  as  to  afford  from  the  center  a  view  of  as  many  round  chapels. 
The  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side  of  the  entrances  to  these  chapels 
support  on  their  entablature  four  galleries  with  gilt  balustrades.  The 
entire  pavement  is  formed  of  marble,  inlaid  with  various  emblematic  de- 
vices. The  high  altar  presents  a  front  to  each  church,  and  stands  in  the 
midst  of  six  columns,  spirally  entwined  with  bands  of  wine-leaves  and 
ears  of  com.  Upon  their  entablature  are  six  angels,  by  Marin,  eight 
feet  in  height,  supporting  a  canopy  or  holding  censers.  The  chapels  are 
six  in  number ;  two  of  them,  with  the  great  porch  and  the  sanctuary, 
form  the  cross ;  the  others  are  at  the  angles.  The  latter  are  ascended 
by  seven  marble  steps.  Their  height  is  about  seventy-six  feet  by  thirty 
in  diameter,  and  are  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  compart- 
ments of  the  attic  and  dome  are  painted,  and  represent  the  acts  and  apo- 
theosis of  their  patron. 


THE   TUILERIES. 

The  ground  on  which  this  edifice  stands  was  originally  occupied 
by  tile-kilns,  whence  its  name  was  derived.  The  foundations  of 
this  kingly  residence  were  laid  by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  in  1564. 
She  built  the  center  pavilion  in  front  of  the  palace,  with  the  ranges 
of  building  immediately  adjoining,  and  the  pavilions  by  which  they 
are  terminated.  The  front  of  the  Palace  is  1,008  feet  in  length 
and  108  in  breadth.  The  roof  is  relieved  by  three  magnificent  pa- 
vilions, which  gives  the  whole  an  imposing  appearance.  On  the 
side  next  the  river  this  palace  is  connected  with  the  Louvre  by  a 
gallery  1,300  French  feet  in  length.  On  the  north  side  also  a 
gallery  to  correspond  with  this,  is  in  the  progress  of  erection.     A 
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cotirt  is  thus  formed  between  these  palaces,  called  the  "  Place  du 
CetTTOusel,"  from  a  splendid  tournament  held  there  by  Louis  XIV 
in  1662.  Fifteen  thousand  troops,  cavahy  and  infantry,  it  is  said 
can  go  through  their  exercises  with  ease  in  this  place.  Here,  and 
near  to  the  Tuileries,  is  the  Triumphal  Arch,  erected  by  Napoleon 
in  1806.  "  The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
"  has  probably  witnessed  more  scenes  of  woe,  more  intensity  of 
unutterable  anguish  than  any  other  palace  on  the  globe.  Its  rooms 
are  of  spacious,  lofty,  cheerless  grandeur.  Though  millions  hare 
been  expended  upon  this  structure,  it  has  but  occasiotial  occupants." 

The  greater  part  of  the  Farnitnre  now  in  the  Fftlace  waa  plao«d  there  ainee  tbe  Be- 
TOlntion  of  I84S.  During  the  months  of  February  and  Jane  of  thia  year,  the  mob 
made  great  haroc  of  its  costly  decorations.  In  the  former  month  a  namerona  party 
of  tmeulitri  iostalled  thenualTea  in  tbe  palace  with  some  loose  women,  made  free  with 
th«  ei-Kinga  wiae-cetlar  aod  proviaiona,  and  celebrated  their  orgies,  eight  and  day, 
Id  tbe  most  sumptaoas  apartmenta.  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days  that 
Use  Provincial  GoverDment  felt  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  torn  them  out  by  main 
foree.  In  June  the  apartmenta  were  used  aa  borracka  for  the  National  Guarda  and 
troops  of  the  line  on  duty.  The  whole  palace  was  afterward  transformed  into  a  ro- 
fuge  for  the  wounded  of  those  eventful  days,  and  it  was  only  tbe  most  energetic  de- 
termination of  the  Emperor,  when  President,  which  prevented  this  magnifieent  pile 
being  converted  into  a  permanent  public  hoapital.    Daring  the  lost  months  every 


thing  has  been  done  to  restore  the  interior  to  its  pristine  splendor. 
Paaaiae  from  tbe  court  of  the  palace  we  enter  the  Garden,  containing  about  siity- 
In  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  this  beautiful  spot  was  separated  from  tjis 


Bilace  by  a  street.  It  eompoaed  an  orchard,  a  fishpond,  a  maDagena,  a  theater,  th« 
otel  de  Hlte  de  Guise,  and  a  garden  which  the  great  men  of  the  time  frequented  in 
pleasure  parties.  Louis  XIV  eonuuanded  Le  Notre  to  lay  out  this  ground  in  a  stylo 
worthy  the  majesty  of  bis  crown.  Haver  was  prince  better  obeyed — the  genius  of 
this  great  man  has  created  a  garden  in  which  every  thing  is  at  once  grand,  skinple, 
and  symmetrical,  but  without  moootonj;  where  each  object  is  in  its  exact  place,  and 
in  ita  proper  proportion*  The  descent  of  the  ground,  which  inclines  towards  the 
Seine,  has  been  remedied  by  surroanding  the  garden  with  terraces.  In  front  of  the 
palace  extends  an  immense  parterre,  glowing  with  all  the  varied  tints  of  the  rainbow, 
and  changing  with  every  aeaaon — bsj'ond  it  ia  a  plantation  of  elms  and  chesnut-trees, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  this  plantation  ia  an  octagonal  piece  of  water. 

The  grand  alley  in  the  garden,  which  conducts  from  the  center  pavilion  of  tb» 
Ae  palace  to  this  point,  extends  beyond  the  garden  through  the  Chaiap*'£llf*«M  ap 
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re  garden  it  pn>riuely  decorated  vtth  «tataea  > 
■euon  the  borderi  ot  all  the  mlteys 

Tbi>  alley,  vith  the  adjoiniDg  terrace,  u  the  moet  fuhionahle  promcDade,  both  id 
■nmioer  and  winter;  all  the  gayett  of  the  gay  vorld  areto  be  round  here  ;  eome  Mat- 
ed on  the  ehaini.  which  are  let  oat  at  two  aoni  a-piece,  many  walking,  and  othen 
lounging  with  their  frieadi.  On  Sanday  nfteniooru,  the  crowd,  if  not  to  aeleeL,  ii 
mucii  more  numeroua.  and  the  orange-aUey  frequently  forma  a  compact  man.  preaent- 
ing  every  variety  and  color  of  dre«  adopted  for  the  moment  hy  the  refined  taU«  cJ 
the  Fsritiane.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileriee  ie  alio  the  favorite  rendeiToot  of  children 
and  elderly  geDttemen^  who  may  be  seen  et^ononuEing  on  cold  et<>tie  seate  reading  the 
newipapera.  The  immenie  size  of  the  garden,  and  the  white  marble  of  the  itatnea, 
produce  a  pleaeing  effect  contrasted  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  Fenoni  in  work- 
ing dreu,  or  carding  any  parceJs  except  books,  are  not  allowed  to  enter  it  The 
gardens  are  open  ^m  aeven  in  the  morning  till  diuk  in  winter,  and  nine  in  lummer. 
The  garden*  at  the  time  of  cloiing,  are  alvay*  olured  by  beat  of  drum,  and  a  oom- 
pany  of  uldiertt 


which  was  formerly  situated 
here.  It  was  formed  from  1699 
to  1701 ,  OD  the  desigDB  of  Han- 
eard.  This  place  is  in  form  of 
an  elongated  octagon,  the  four 
smaller  aides  of  which  are  of 
equal  length ;  while  the  longer 
and  opposite  sides  are  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  respectively. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  Loais 
XIV  was  erected  in  the  center 
of  this  place  in  1699,  by  Gir- 
ardon.  This  statue  was  de- 
stroyedin  1792.  An  elegant 
column  was  erected  on  its  site. 
The  column  is  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  in  imitation  of  the  pil- 
lar of  Trajan  at  Rome,  of  which 
PIa«<&  r««i««ea«dColu«,n.  "  preserves  the  proportion  on 

a  scale  larger  by  one-twelfth. 
Its  total  elevation  is  fully  r>ne  hundred  and  ihirty-five  feet,  and  the  di- 
ameter of  the  shafl  is  twelve  feet.  The  ppdestal  is  twenty-one  feet  in 
height,  and  from  nineteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  The  pedestal  and  shafl 
are  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  represent! nr 
the  various  victories  of  the  French  army,  composed  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  taken  from  the  Kussian  and  Austrian 
armies.  The  bronze  employed  in  this  monument  was  about  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  pounds  weight.  The  bas.reliefs  of  the  pedestal 
represent  the  uniforms,  armor  and  weapons  of  the  conquered  troops. 
Above  the  pedestals  are  garlands  of  oak,  supported  at  the  four  angles  bj 
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eagles  in  bronzOr  each  weighing  <fivd  hundred  pounds.  The  double  door 
of  massive  bronze  is  decorated  with  crowns  of  oak,  surmounted  by  an 
eagle  of  the  highest  finish  ;  above  is  a  bas-relief  representing  two  figures 
of  Fame,  supporting  a  tablet ;  the  bas-relief  of  the  shaft  pursue  a  spiral 
direction  from  the  base  to  the  capital,  and  display,  in  cronological  order, 
the  principal  actions  of  the  campaign,  from  the  departure  of  the  troops 
from  Bologne  to  the  battle  of  Austrelitz.  The  figures  are  three  feet 
high ;  their  number  is  said  to  be  two  thousand,  and  the  length  of  the  spi- 
ral band  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet,  A  cordon  or  band,  ascending  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  bas-reliefs,  divides  them,  and  bears  inscriptions 
of  the  actions  which  they  represent.  Above  the  capital  is  a  gallery, 
which  is  approached  by  a  winding  staircase  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  steps.  The  capital  is  surmounted  by  an  acroterium,  upon  which  was 
originally  placed  a  statue  of  Napoleon  in  the  heroic  costume.  This  was 
destroyed  in  1814,  and  melted  down  to  form  part  of  the  horse  of  Henri 
IV,  now  on  the  Pont-Neuf.  Afler  the  Restoration  it  was  replaced  by  a 
fleur-de-lis  and  a  flag-stafl';  but  on  the  1st  of  May,  1833,  the  present 
statue  of  Napoleon  was  fixed  upon  the  summit.  The  ceremonial  of  its 
installation  took  place  in  presence  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Royal  Family, 
the  ministers  ana  municipal  functionaries,  on  July  28th  succeeding  It  is 
eleven  feet  high,  habited  in  the  favorite  costume  of  the  Emperor.  This 
sumptuous  monument  stands  upon  a  plain  plinth  of  polished  granite  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing;  and  from  its  vast  size  and  happy  position 
produces  a  grand  effect  when  seen  from  the  Bulevars  or  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries ;  and  the  total  cost  of  its  erection  was  1,500,000  francs. 

CHURCH  OP  THE  MADELEINE.* 

Louis  XV  ordained  the  construction  of  this  edifice  ;  the  first  stone  was 
laid  in  1764.  Constant  d'lvry  formed  the  plans  ;  but  after  his  death,  in 
1777,  great  changes  were  made  by  Couture,  his  successor.  By  order  of 
Napoleon,  who  conceived  the  project  of  converting  this  edifice  into  a 
temple  of  Glory,  the  plans  were  once  more  modified  by  Vignon  ;  but  on 
the  return  of  Louis  XVIII,  its  original  plan  was  resumed.  The  expenses 
incurred  in  building  and  pulling  down  were  enormous.  The  church, 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  capital,  constructed  at  length  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Huve,  has  the  shape  and  simplicity  of  an  ancient  temple. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  of  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  thirty^  is  raised  on  a  basement  eight  feet  high, 
and  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  formed  by  fifty-two  Corinthian  columns. 

On  the  north  and  south  are  two  porticos,  surmounted  by  triangnlAr  pediments.  A 
bas-relief,  118  feet  in  lenffth  by  twenty-two  in  height,  composed  of  nineteen  fisrureSy 
ornaments  the  soathern  fronts.  The  Magdalen  is  represented  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
supplicating  the  forgiveness  of  sinners.    On  the  left  of  the  spectator,  Angels  are  seen 

*  We  attended  serTiee  in  this  church,  Septemher  4th,  1863.  The  interior  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  We  oheerved  nothing  like  pews,  hut  rush-bottomed 
chain  in  abundance,  one  for  sitting,  and  one  in  front  to  kneel  in.  After  the  services 
were  partly  oTer,  a  man  came  round  the  congregation  to  collect  a  fee  of  three  sous, 
which  we  understood  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  chairs.  The  preacher,  an  elderly  man, 
delivered  his  discourse  without  the  use  of  notes.  He  woula  occasionally  sit  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  speaking.  Part  of  the  services  were  per- 
formed in  a  kind  of  half-singing,  plaintive  tone,  similar  to  that  which  we  heard  in  St. 
Paul's  church  in  London. 
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ChuTth  of  tht  UadeUiHt. 
flontemplsting  the  ronvcrt«il  ■inner.  The  Savior  sent  on  earth  to  call  the  jmt,  mffen 
Innocence  lo  approach,  lupported  by  Faith  and  Hope;  Charity,  taking  care  of  two 
children,  cannot  follow  h«r  alater^,  but  poiaU  oat  by  hereiDreeiioutbe  placerewrved 
in  heaven  for  the  virtuoua  Id  an  angle  an  angel  receives  iJie  kiuI  of  a  saint  qoitting 
the  tomb,  and  ahon-B  him  the  abode  of  bis  new  Btnte.     On  the  right,  an  avenging  an- 

{el  with  a  flaming  sword  driven  before  him  Envy,  Lewdnew,  Hyuocrisy,  and  Avaricei 
n  the  an^le.  a  demon  hnrls  the  soula  of  tbe  damnad  into  everlaeting  flames.  Tba 
roof  is  entirely  formed  of  iron  and  copper,  and  a  ninety  feet  in  height.  The  effect  of 
the  exterior  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  moet  fatorabU  plaea 
for  viewiiie  it  is  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Boulevard.  The  interior  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  it  rivals,  in  some  respects,  the  magniticence  of  St  Pe- 
ter'a  at  Kome.  Hie  Gnt  religious  ceremony  performed  here  was  overttie  body  of  H. 
Hamann,  Minister  of  Finances,  80th  April,  1M3. 


The  Are  At  Trioraphe  de  FEtoile,  atands  near  the  western  extremitjr 
of  Paris,  and  presents  a  ntriking  boundary  of  the  view  from  the  gardetts 
of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  d'  Elysees.  This  arch  was  thirty  years 
in  the  course  of  erection,  under  the  superintendence  of  nine  architects, 
and  during  the  reign  of  four  sovereigns,  and  at  an  expense  of  nearly  ten 
million  of  francs.  It  was  begun  in  1806,  to  commemorate  Napoleon's 
triumph  over  Russia,  and  bis  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  aC 
Tilsit.  The  whole  arch  is  elaborately  decorated  externally  and  internally, 
and  a  description  of  its  sculptured  groups,  list  of  victories,  genera^ 
&&,  would  occupy  several  pages; 

In  its  colossal  proportions,  liiis  noble  work  considerably  eiceeds  the  arches  of  an- 
ient or  modern  times.  That  erected  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  at  Rome, 
was  bnt  sizty-eicht  feet  high.  The  Porte  SL  Denis,  at  Paris,  hitherto  the  most  re- 
markable of  modem  arches,  is  but  seventy-seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  seventy-seven 
feet  in  height;  whereas  the  proportions  of  the  jlrcr^  r£!tai^«  are  nearlv  double  those 
of  Constantine's  Arch,  or  the  Porte  St  Denis,  and  are  as  follows :  hcigb't,  one  handred 
uid  fifty-two  feet ;  breadth,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet ;  and  thickness,  sixty- 
eight  feet  Tlie  facade  is  pierced  by  one  arch  of  ninety  feet  by  forty-five  feet ;  and 
the  arch  which  pierces  it  transversely  is  fifty -seven  font  by  twenty-five  feet 


The  fint  group,  upon  tb«  rigbt  or  the  Parii  front,  represents  the  Departure  for  th« 
Armies  in  17B2,  whan  revolution  apread  it*  liDrronlhrooghoat  France,  and  the  oonu- 
tiy  vai  menaced  on  eTery  frontier.  The  Oenioe  of  War  pointe  vitb  hu  BTOrd  to  the 
■pot  where  tlie  enemy  U  to  be  met  tad  vanqniehed : 

Anx  bme^  ^tafau  I  fbrcMX  Toe  balillknu ;  llerchou,  mirehoiu. 
In  the  middle  of  the  group,  a  commander  waTea  hie  helmet,  and  invit«a  the  citizen* 
to  Follov  bim  :  he  is  joined  br  a  joung  man  on  one  lide,  and  on  Che  other  by  a  man 
advanced  in  yean,  who  has  drawn  his  sword,  and  thrown  aside  hie  mantle  for  tbo 
march  ;  while  behind  him  is  an  aged  man,  who  can  do  lon^cer  fif^ht  for  his  conntiy, 
but  is  giTlrif;  adrice  to  the  commander,  who  ie  too  far  off  to  hear  the  hoary  sase.* 

The  ^np  to  th»  left,  on  the  uoie  front,  represenle  the  triumph  of  the  FreDcb 
•nn]-,  in  ISlOi  the  most  gloriotu  era  of  the  empire,  and  the  lenith  of  fTapoleon'a 
tflory:  Viotwrv  crowne  the  Emperor;  Fame  is  proclaiming  bis  proud  deeds,  whila 
History  records  them.  A  group  of  citizens  of  conquered  cities  approach  \a  homage 
to  the  Emperor;  one  pnlm-tree  are  hung  trophiedarmstaken  from  the  enemy ;  apd, 
to  complete  the  gronp,  (so  closely  are  |;lDry  and  misery  allied.)  is  a  prisoner  in  chaina. 

Sufficient,  space  could  be  found  for  thirty  victories  only  in  the  eiterior  decorations 
of  the  Arch  ;  but,  a*  it  ie  dedicated  to  the  French  armies,  it  was  thought  deairable 
that  it  should  not  only  eihibit  a  list  of  the  victories  of  France,  but  also  of  her  greatert 
generala   To  do  justice  to  the  many  distinguished  men  of  the  Kevolutionary  and  Bona- 

*  There  is  one  figure  In  this  group  whichshochs  all  onrAmericanideasof  decency 
or  propriety.  Aa  a  work  of  art,  the  group  is  really  of  the  first  order  in  all  it*  de- 
tails, but  it  is  to  be  rtsretted  that  such  exposures  (totally  uncalled  for)  are  exhibited. 
In  the  garden  of  the  Tuileriea  "  the  Frenotiman's  Heaven,"  uud  most  other  places  of 
pnbUe  resort,  the  uaked  figure!  of  heathen  divinities  are  among  the  must  prominent 
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partian  era,  it  has  been  neceasary  to  cover  the  interior  valle  of  the  arches  with  in- 
scriptions, which  hare  a  singular  and  striking  effect  The  names  of  ninety-six 
Tictories  are  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  great  arch,  in  four  divisions,  headed  north, 
east,  south,  and  west;  each  division  containioe  the  names  of  twenty-fonr  victories, 
headed  bv  the  names  of  the  army  that  gained  mem.  The  walls  of  the  small  arches 
are  inscrfbed  with  the  names  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  most  celebrated 
French  generals.  On  each  wall  are  ninety-six  names,  in  four  columns,  also  headed 
north,  east,  west,  and  south,  signifying  which  army  they  served  in.  Under  these 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  armies  maintained  by  France  on  the  various  theaters 
of  war.  * 

In  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  over  the  arches,  are  several  apartments ;  the  entrance 
to  which  is  by  two  staircases,  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  piers.  On  either 
side  are  a  square  room  over  the  lateral  arches,  and  two  large  halls,  one  above  the 
other,  and  each  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  monument ;  these  are  lighted  by 
apertures  in  the  frieze. 


The  Louvre  was  fonnerly  the  old  royal  palace  at  Paris  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  is  a  splendid  tjuadrangiilar  edifice 
with  a  court  in  the  center  completed  by  Napoleon.  Some  parts 
of  the  structure  are  very  ancient,  and  as  early  as  1370,  Charles  T 
brought  his  library  and  treasury  to  this  spot ;  and,  in  1528,  Fran- 
cis erected  that  part  of  the  Palace  now  called  the  Old  l/ouvre. 
Various  additions  have  been  made  by  different  monarchs,  and  this 
spot  is  rendered  memorable  for  the  many  scenes  of  historic  interest 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

The  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  antiquities  occupy  nine 
apartments  on  the  first  floor.  In  the  rooms  devoted  to  Egyptian 
antiquities  there  is  quite  a  collection  of  mummies,  not  only  of  hu- 
man beings,  but  also  of  cats,  crocodiles,  and  other  of  their  sacred 
animals.  There  were  also  numerous  images,  large  and  small. 
One  favorite  figure  was  that  of  the  human  body  with  the  head  of 
a  cat  or  the  head  of  a  bird.  Suspended  on  the  walls  were  Egyp- 
tian writings  on  a  kind  of  paper,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be 
illustrated  by  drawings.  The  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  a  vast 
collection  of  paintings  divided  into  three  schools, — ^the  French, 
the  Flemish,  and  the  German,  and  modem  copies  of  ancient 
paintings.* 

The  most  interesting  apartment,  was  that  which  contained  the 
relics  of  the  great  Napoleon.     Here  is  the  coat  which  he  wore  at 

*  The  Lonvre,  Moseom,  and  the  Taileries  are  all  one  connected  baiiding  around  an 
oblong  square,  except  on  the  north,  which  is  now  being  constructed.  The  galleries  of  paint- 
ings extend  all  around  in  these  baildings.  Such  was  their  number,  that  we  could  only 
take  a  passing  glance  at  the  paintings  which  covered  the  walls,  about  all  the  distance. 
As  in  the  London  collections  we  were  disappointed  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  paint- 
ings, not  being  so  well  done  as  we  expected.  In  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  some 
were  very  inferior.  The  majority  of  the  paintings  were  Scripture  scenes  and  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  Catholic  religion.  We  saw  quite  a  nnmber  of  artists  making  copies  of  Tari- 
ons  paintings  in  the  collection ;  they  were  principally  young  women  from  twenty  to  thirty* 
five  yean  of  age,  and  were  perched  on  an  apparatus  which  elevated  them  a  Htde  distance 
from  the  floor.  In  some  instances  we  observed  that  the  copy  was  quite  equal  to  the 
original. 


Viev  of  the  Lourre  (/VoiM  Side.) 

the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  the  splendid  saddles  he  used  when  iti 
Egypt,  his  robes  of  state,  the  wreath  which  he  wore  around  his 
head,  his  camp-bed,  his  chair,  the  hat  he  wore  in  the  campaign  of 
1814,  the  small  round  hat  he  wore  when  at  St.  Helena,  and  the 
pocket-hankerchief  he  used  when  on  his  death-bed.  Here  are  also 
the  little  clothes  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  his  son,  and  his  cradle. 
Here  is  the  flag  he  presented  to  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  one  he 
kissed  when  he  left  Fontainbleau.  Near  this  room  there  is  another 
devoted  to  the  ancient  relics  of  the  monarchs  of  France.  The 
scepter  of  Charlemange,  his  Evangiliare,  executed  in  780,  is  to 
be  seen, — the  identical  armor  worn  by  the  ancient  French  kings, — 
articles  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric, — the  jewel-box  of 
Marie  Antoinette  the  queen, — the  writing-desk  of  Louis  Phillippe, 
just  as  be  left  it,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  to  be  seen. 


Palais  Rotal,  originally  Falaia  Richelieu,  was  built  in  1629.  As 
the  Gardinal's  fortune  continued  to  increase  he  continued  to  embellish 
his  palace,  till  nt  length  he  considered  it  worthy  to  be  left  as  a  legacy  to 
Louis  XTII.  When  Louis  ascended  the  throne,  he  bestowed  this  palace 
upon  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  life.  Afler  hia  death,  io 
1693,  it  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  (his  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  in  the  person  of  Fhitip  of  Orleans,  his  nephew.  This  palace  and 
its  gardens  have  been  the  scene  of  many  events  recorded  in  French  his- 
tory. The  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  to  Louis  Philippe,  having  exhausted 
his  revenues  by  an  unparalleled  course  of  profligacy,  for  the  sake  of  re- 

Clenishing  his  cnSers,  converted  this  princely  residence  into  an  immense 
azaar,  parcelling  it  out  itilo  little  shops,  which  were  speedily  let  to  the 
highest  bidders ;  other  aparlineata  were  converted  into  sale-rooms,  cafes. 
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ball-rooms,  and  saloons  for  gambling  and  every  species  of  debauchery. 
At  this  time  the  palace  was  called  Palais  Egalite.  More  recently,  after 
the  execution  of  that  prince,  a  spacious  hall  was  fitted  up  for  the  sittings 
of  the  Tribunat,  and  the  building  then  assumed  the  name  of  Palais  du 
Tribunal.  It  recovered  its  former  title  in  the  time  of  Napoleon ;  and  its 
ancient  possessors  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  in  the  family  and 
persons  of  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  late  King  of  the 
French.  The  garden  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  first  revolutionary 
meetings,  at  one  of  which,  in  1789,  the  tricolored  cockade  was  adopted. 

The  splendid  Galerie  d'Orleaos,  uniting  the  pavilions  and  completing  the  ensemble  of 
the  second  eoort,  is  three  hondred  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  width,  and  forms  an  agree- 
able-promenade in  winter  and  wet  weather.  On  each  side  are  rows  of  shops,  perfectly 
similar  in  siie  and  exterior  decoration,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  pilasters  and 
mirrors ;  each  shop  has  a  double  front,  on  one  side  looking  towards  the  promenade  and 
the  court,  on  the  other  the  promenade  and  the  garden.  These  shops,  thoogh  only  about 
eighteen  feet  square,  and  having  for  fiimily  accommodation  only  a  small  entresol  and  a 
cellar,  were  formerly  let  for  4,000  francs  per  annum  each.  The  lent  has  been  consider- 
ably lowered  since  February,  1648. 

The  garden  forms  a  parallelogram  of  seven  hundred  feet  by  three  hnndied.  In  the 
center  are  two  grass  plots,  surrounded  by  flower-beds,  and  slight  iron  railings.  The  one 
near  the  Galerie  d'Orleans  contains  an  Apollo  Belvidere  in  bronze,  and  a  Meridien  a  De* 
tonatlon,  the  explosion  of  which  announces  the  snn's  passage  over  the  meridian.  In  the 
other  is  a  Diana,  likewise  in  bronze,  and  four  modem  statues  in  white  marble,  and  repre- 
senting Euridice  stung  by  a  snake,  Elysses  on  the  sea-shore,  a  boy  struggling  with  a  goat, 
and  a  young  man  about  to  bathe.  In  a  basin,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  between  these  grass 
plots,  is  a  founts  in  supplied  from  the  Canal  de  TOurcq ;  the  water,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  falling  in  the  form  of  a  wheatsheaf.  Near  the  angles  of  the  garden 
are  four  pavilions:  two  are  occupied  by  portrait  painters,  in  the  two  others  newspapers 
are  lent  out  to  read.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  row  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  arcades  of 
equal  dimensious  throughout.  The  piers  by  which  they  are  formed  are  ornamented  with 
immense  fluted  pilasters  of  the  composite  order,  supporting  an  attic  crowned  throughout  by 
a  balustrade.  The  galleries  are  separated  from  the  garden  by  iron  railings  and  gates,  and 
between  each  arcade  is  a  stone  bench  for  the  accommodation  <if  elderly  people  of  the  poorer 
class,  or  such  fashionable  loungers  as  prefer  a  stone  accommodation  to  a  wooden  one  ;  the 
latter  requiring,  however,  a  modicum  of  two  sons.  Besides  the  above,  around  the  grass 
plots,  and  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Roionde,  (where  has  been  pur- 
chased at  a  great  price  the  privilege  of  serving  liqueurs,  &c.,  in  the  garden,)  are  innumer- 
able chairs,  which,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  summer,  are  crowded  by  well-dressed  com- 
pany, who  take  their  ices,  or  sip  their  lemonade,  their  orgeat,  or  their  cafe,  at  luxurious 
ease. 

Viewed  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  what  with  the  bright  gas  lamps  flashing  from  under 
the  arcades, — what  with  those  in  the  garden,  the  lamps  in  the  brilliant  shop-windows, 
those  in  the  cafes  and  other  establishments  above  the  gallery, — the  whole  presents  a  light- 
ness, airiness  and  elegance,  unrivalled  by  any  building  of  any  other  capital.  The  Palais 
Royal  is  the  resort  of  all  classes,  for  business  or  pleasure  ;  it  is  the  heart  of  Paris,  the  em- 
porium of  fashion.  The  shops  which  surrounds  the  garden  ofler  a  profusion  of  all  that  can 
satisfy  the  luxury  or  the  vanity  of  man. 

Shops  of  millinery,  jewelry,  clothing,  booksellers,  clocksellers,  printsellers,  china-houses, 
coflfee- houses,  bagnios,  money-changers,  and  gamesters,  all  unite  in  amicable  rivalry  to 
ease  the  unwary  idler  of  his  money.  Let  a  man  walk  under  any  of  these  arcades,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  he  will  never  want  food  either  for  meditation  or  amusement. 
It  would  be  no  difiicuit  matter  to  pass  one's  whole  life  in  the  Palais  Royal,  without  feeling 
the  necessity  of  going  one  step  beyond  its  walls:  there  is  no  want, either  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, no  appetite  of  the  grosser  or  more  refined  order,  no  wish  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  or  decoration  of  the  body,  no  sensual  or  spiritual  humor,  which  would  not  here  find 
food,  gratification,  and  perpetual  variety. 

The  restaurateurs  in  the  Palais  Royal  are  considered  the  most  famous ;  their  larden  are 
the  choicest,  their  bills  of  fare  the  longest,  and  their  dining-rooms  the  most  elegant  in 
Paris  ;  you  have  in  them  the  choice  of  more  than  a  hundred  dishes,  above  twenty  kinds 
of  wine,  and  more  than  twenty  species  of  liqueurs. 


The  coflee-hoQKi  rorm  another  point  ofmHtingfbrihemaltitnde  trhoilonotfo  merely 

bi  taking  ■  walk,  or  wbo  ehnOBC  to  recreile  themielves  ahrr  wallLing.  The  commodiiiei, 
u  well  IS  Ibe  prices,  are  alike  in  all  Ihe  catTee-hoUKa  in  the  Palais  Royal,  some  of  which 
are  on  ihe  ground  floor,  others  up  ataini,  and  a  few  are  aubterranean  ;  ■  enp  of  ooflee  eoaa 
eight  sous,  B  gists  of  Cognac  brandy  six  aoui,  «  glsaa  of  liqueoi  eight  aooa  ;  a  tombler  of 
lemonade,  orgeal,  or  biravoiae,  juat  the  eame  ;  a  glass  of  ice  one  fiaac,  a  break&st  of  tea 

If  ilie  stranger  be  in  want  of  a  nil  of  clolhes,  here  he  may  be  famished  by  the  time  he 
has  perused  the  newspapers  ;  in  short,  it  is  od  this  spot  one  may  witnev  ever;  acene  that 
can  well  be  imagined,  and  here  every  wish  may  be  gntiGed. 

The  concourse  of  people  in  Ibe  Palais  Royal  is  never  at  an  end  ;  its  compsny  is  tha 
moat  numerous,  (i.  t.  wss,)  the  most  briiliani,  of  any  of  the  places  of  reson  in  this  cily. 
Aa  Paris  devoured  the  niaiTQw  of  France,  so  the  Palais  Royal  devoured  the  marrow  of 
Paris.  The  Palais  Royal  was  formerly  notorious  for  its  gambling-bouset,  but  ibese  aie 
no  longer  allowed. 


Palod  0^  Vertaillti  (Court  Eniratue.) 

Versailles  is  about  ten  miles  -westward  from  Paris,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  historical  associations  with  Paris  and  modem 
French  history.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  it  was  only  a  small 
village,  in  a  forest  thirty  miles  in  circuit;  and  here  this  prince 
bnill  a  hunting  seat  in  1630,  which  Louis  XIV  enlarged  into  a 
magnificent  palace,  and  it  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  kings  of 
France  till.  1789,  when  Louis  XVI  and  his  family  were  removed 
from  it  to  Paris.  The  buildings  and  garden  were  adorned  with  a 
vast  number  of  statues  by  the  greatest  masters,  and  the  water 
works  were  magnificent.  Before  the  great  revolution,  Versailles 
contained  a  population  of  more  than  100,000,  but  at  present  about 
35,000. 

The  numerous  saloons  in  the  palace  buildings  contain  a  vast 
collection  of  paintings,  and  it  is  stated  that  if  they  were  ranged 
side  by  side  they  would  extend  seven  miles  !  The  collection,  as  a 
whole,  is  superior  and  much  more  of  an  interesting  nature  than 
that  of  the  Louvre.  Here  is  represented  all  the  important  events 
in  the  history  of  France,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.  Portraits  of  all  the  kings  and  queens,  almost  every  person 
we  read  of  in  French  history,  wamors,  poets,  authors,  &,c.    The 
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most  interesting  historical  paintings  were  those  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  Napoleon  and  Louis  Philiippe.  Many  of  these  are  the 
size  of  life,  and  correct  portraits  and  dress  of  the  actors  in  the 
scenes  represented,  and  the  observer  feels  assured  that  he  has  be- 
fore him  the  scene  precisely  as  it  occurred.  There  were  also  por- 
traits of  distinguished  persons  in  other  countries,  among  which  was 
Laurent  de  Medicis  (a  most  inferior  looking  personage,  by  the 
way)  of  Florence,  1492.  There  were  also  monaichs  of  other 
nations,  among  which  were  a  number  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  a 
most  effeminate  and  imbecile  race.  Many  of  these  royal  person- 
ages were  very  inferior  specimens  of  humanity,  evidently  showing 
by  their  countenances,  lives  of  dissipation  and  luxury,  having  their 
moral  and  physical  energies  destroyed. 

The  gardens  and  forests  of  Vereailles  are  said  to  be  five  miles  ia  circumference  and  sar- 
roanded  with  walls.  There  are  a  great  varietjr  of  stataes,  groups  of  figures,  fountains, 
lakes,  beautiful  fiowers,  shrubbery,  dec,  &c.  The  forests  here  are  much  more  true  to 
nature  than  at  the  Tuileries.  The  statuary  consists  principally  of  heathen  divinities, 
mostly  naked.  Many  of  the  figures  under  the  trees  had  the  appearance  of  being  moss- 
covered  ;  many  were  cracked,  and  showed  the  places  where  they  had  been  repaired,  and 
the  marks  of  time  every  where  to  some  extent  prevailed.^  Ze  Grand  Trianon  is  a  royal 
villa  at  the  eztrtmity  of  the  park,  built  by  Louis  XIV,  for  Madame  Mainteoon,  one  of  his 
mistresses.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  consisting  of  one  story  and  two  wings ;  this  was  a 
fiivorite  residence  of  Napoleon,  who  made  a  direct  road  from  thence  to  St.  Cloud. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

• 

The  French  Revolution  which  commenced  in  1789,  and  convulsed  the 
whole  civilized  world,  was  brought  on  by  a  variety  of  causes.  Previous 
to  this  time,  the  French  people  were  borne  down  by  a  load  of  taxation, 
to  support  the  extravagance  and  profligacy  of  their  monarchs.  The 
nobility  and  clergy  had  many  privileges  which  were  not  allowed  to 
other  subjects,  especially  their  exemption  from  taxes.  The  common 
people  were  despised,  yet  ihey  bore  all  the  burdens  and  expenses  of  the 
state.  The  feelings  of  liberty  were  much  excited  by  the  American  re- 
volution, especially  on  the  return  of  the  French  oflicers  and  army  from 
the  United  States.  The  fearful  horrors  accompanying  the  revolution, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  general  prevalence  of  infidelity  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  French  people.  The  atheistical  writings  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  other  French  philosophers,  brought  on  a  fearful  state  of 
public  morals. 

The  French  monarch,  Louis  XVI,  wishing  to  restore  the  disordered 
state  of  the  finances  to  order,  convoked  the  notables,  a  body  selected  from 
the  higher  orders.  To  this  body  it  was  proposed  to  lay  a  land  tax,  pro- 
portioned to  property,  without  any  exception  of  the  nobility  or  clergy ; 
this  measure  they  refused  to  sanction.  The  assembly  of  the  states  gen- 
eral was  now  called,  which  was  composed  of  three  ordei^s,  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  the  third  estate,  or  commons.  This  body,  which  had  not 
been  assembled  since  1614,  was  convened  in  1789.  Difl&culties  arose 
in  this  assembly  how  questions  should  be  decided.     At  length  the  com- 
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mons,  together  with  such  of  the  noblHty  and  clergy  as  would  join  them, 
seized  upon  the  legislative  authority,  and  constituted  themselves  the 
national  assembly.  After  this  body  was  formed,  there  remained  nothing 
of  the  monarchy  but  the  name. 

**  The  three  orden,at  length,  coovened  at  VereaUIes,  May  5, 1789.  But  their  first  pro- 
eeedinga  were  attended  by  circamstanct*8  inauspicious.  Unanimity  of  council  was  pre- 
vented by  the  opposite  views  of  the  different  orders  ;  and  the  people,  distracted  by  various 
rumors,  imagined  that  these  dissensions  were  fomented  by  the  intrigaes  of  the  court.  An 
unusual  scarcity  of  provisions,  at  the  same  time,  increased  the  ferment ;  and  the  populace, 
eorrnpted  by  disorganizing  principles,  ascribed  every  evil,  whether  political  or  natural,  to 
regal  or  aristocratical'  induence.  While  the  court  was  embarrassed  and  torn  by  party 
views  and  feelings,  the  general  ferment  in  Paris  increased.  The  people,  at  length,  broke 
out  into  open  revolt,  rushed  to  the  hotel  of  Invalids,  and  seized  on  the  arms  there  deposited. 
The  Pariaiins  now  being  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  broke  through  eveiy  re- 
straint. But  while  the  Bastile  remained  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  revolutionists  could 
not  think  themselves  secure.  On  the  14>h  of  July,  1789*  that  awful  fortress  of  despotii^m, 
whose  name,  for  ages,  had  inspired  terror,  was  invested  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  citizens 
and  soldiers,  and  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  so  comparatively  mild  had  been  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis,  that  in  the  apartments  of  this  justly  dreaded  prison,  so  long  sacred  to  stience 
and  despair,  were  found  only  seven  prisoners ;  four  of  whom  were  accused  of  forgery. 

With  a  view  of  having  the  king  more  completely  in  their  power,  the  revolutionary  chiefii 
resolved  to  procure  a  removal  of  the  aasembly  to  the  metropolis,  where  riots  might  easily  be 
excited  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation. 

To  effect  this,  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  eiaos  were  instigated  by  the  democratic 
fiiction,  to  go  to  Versailles  to  demand  bread.    A  formidable  body,  with  Maillard  at  their 
head,  commenced  a  disorderiy  march  for  that  purpose.     The  mayor  and  municipality  of 
Paris  ordered  La  Fayette  instantly  to  set  out  for  Versailles,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guards.    When  he  arrived  with  his  army  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  found  the  Assembly 
in  a  very  unpleasant  situation.    Their  hall  and  galleries  were  crowded  with  Parisian  6sh- 
women,  and  others  of  the  mob,  who,  at  every  instant,  interrupted  the  debates.    Ija  Fayette 
prevailed  upon  the  assembly  to  close  their  sitting  for  the  night,  and  planted  guards  in  every 
quarter.    All  was  quiet,  till  six  in  the  morning,  when  a  great  number  of  women  and  des- 
perate persons  rushed  forward  to  the  palace,  and  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  it.     Two 
of  the  guards  were  killed,  and  the  assailants  entered  the  palace,  denouncing  vengeance 
against  the  queen.    She  had  opportunely  escaped  to  the  king's  apartment.     The  tumult 
every  moment  became  more  violent,  and  sudden  death  seemed  lo  threaten  the  royal  fiunily. 
La  Fayette,  now  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  successful  in  driving  the  mob  from  the 
palace,  which  they  were  beginning  to  pillage.     The  riot  being  quelled,  the  royal  family 
ventured  to  show  themselves  at  a  balcony.    A  few  voices  exclaimed, "  The  King  to  Paris." 
The  shout  soon  became  general ;  and  Louis  after  consulting  his  ministers,  concluded  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  provided  he  should  be  accompanied  by  the  queen  and  his 
children.     The  assembly  voted  itself  inseparable  from  the  court,  and  made  preparations  for 
the  immediate  progress  of  one  hundred  members,  in  company  with  the  royal  family.    The 
heads  of  two  victims  were  carried  upon  pikes  by  the  advapced  guard  of  the  rabble ;  the 
Psrisian  militia  followed ;  and  the  *'  royal  captives  (in  the  forcible  and  indignant  language 
of  Burke)  were  slowly  moved  along,  amidst  the  horrid  yells,  and  shrill  screams,  and  frantic 
dances,  and  infamous  contumelies,  and  all  the  unutterable  abominations  of  the  furies  of  hell, 
in  the  abused  shape  of  the  vilest  of  women."    This  triumph  of  &ction  over  royalty,  so  dis- 
gusted many  of  the  representatives,  that  they  seceded  from  the  assembly.    The  king  was 
constrained  to  dismiss  the  body  guards  from  the  precints  of  the  palace.    His  ministers  were 
harassed  with  suspicions  and  calumnies ;  and  his  views  and  intentions  were  studiously 
misrepresented. 

In  the  progress  of  varied  arrangements,  alterations  were  made  in  the  state  of  the  church, 
by  placing  all  her  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation  ;  monastic  establishments  were  dis- 
solved ;  feudal  privileges  and  rights  suppressed ;  and  the  kingdom,  by  the  artful  Abbe 
Sieyes  was  divided  into  eighty- three  departments.  As  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastile  approached,  great  preparations  were  made  for  the  celebrity  of  a  national  con- 
federation. A  spacious  amphitheater  was  thrown  up  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  or  plain  of 
Mars,  capable  of  containing  400,000  spectators.  Two  thousand  workmen  were  employed 
in  this  operation ;  and  the  people  of  Paris,  fearing,  lest  the  plan  might  not  be  completed, 
assisted  in  the  labor.  All  ranks  of  persons,  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  even  ladies,  with  an 
eagerness  linr  nov^ty  so  pecoliar  to  that  people,  nnited  their  efforts. 
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The  14tb  of  Jaly,  at  length,  arrived.  At  luc  in  the  morning,  the  prooeaioo  was  arranged 
on  the  Boalevarda,  or  walks,  which  was  extremely  aplendid.  The  National  Aaaembly 
passed  through  a  grand  triamphal  arch,  and  the  king  and  queen,  attended  by  the  foreign 
ministers,  were  placed  in  a  superb  box.  Aiier  a  solemn  invocation  to  God,  the  king,  amidst 
the  deepest  silence,  approached  the  altar,  and  took  the  following  oath:  "  I,  the  King  of  the 
French,  do  swear  to  the  nation,  that  I  will  employ  the  whole  power  delegated  to  me  by 
the  constitutional  law  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the  constitution,  and  enforce  the  executioa 
of  the  laws."  Then  the  National  Assembly,  the  deputies  of  the  national  guards,  and  every 
individual  of  this  immense  assembly,  took  the  civic  oath.  Te  Deum  was  then  sang.  The 
performance  was  sublime  beyond  diescription.  'Hv^er  perhaps  before  was  there  soch  an  or- 
chestra, or  such  an  audience.  Their  numbers  baflkd  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their  shoots  in 
full  chorus,  rent  the  skies. 

After  an  intorval  of  comparative  tranqnillity,  new  distarbances  arose.  The  Connt 
of  Provence,  the  late  Louis  XVIII,  and  the  Connt  d'Artois,  Prince  de  Conde,  and 
several  nobles  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances, 
retired  from  France,  and  found  an  asylum  in  Germany.  Louis,  weary  of  eaptivity, 
had  resolved  to  adopt  the  same  measure.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  1791,  the 
king  and  queen  witn  their  family,  made  their  escape  from  Paris.  But  their  plans  be- 
ing ill-coneerted,  and  their  mode  of  travelling  calculated  to  excite  suspicion,  they 
were  arrested  at  Varennes,  in  proceeding  toward  the  German  frontier,  and  recon- 
ducted to  the  Tuileries.  This  singular  and  unfortunatee  oeeurrence  destroyed  all 
confidence  in  the  nation  and  the  king. 

In  1792,  AuslHa  and  Prussia  manifested  a  disposition  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
king  and  royal  faaiily.  But  instead  of  intimidating  the  revolutionary  party,  it  drove 
thein  to  greater  aots  of  violence.  In  April,  war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  was  ratified  by  the  French  monarch.  In  the  meantime,  the  combined 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  were  ready  to  enter  France ;  and  their  general,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  published  a  declaration,  threatening  the  city  of  Paris  with  total 
destruction,  if  the  least  outrage  should  be  offered  to  the  king,  queen,  or  any  of  the 
royal  family. 

This  thundering  menace,  in  all  probability,  determined,  or  at  least,  accelerated, 
the  fate  of  Louis  and  his  family.  The  hostile  armies  were  advancing  toward  Paris; 
and  the  people  imagined,  the  king  was  confederate  with  their  enemiea  A  terrible 
scene  was  the  conseauence.  In  August,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  palace.  The 
nearer  approach  of  the  Prussian  army  occasioned  new  outrages.  The  prisons  of  Paris 
were  filled  with  nobles,  ecclesiastics,  and  opulent  citizens,  suspected  of  favoring  the 
aristocratic  party.  The  Jacobinical  demagogues  urged  the  expediency  of  destroying 
them,  before  the  enemy  should  reach  the  capital  On  the  2a  and  Sd  of  September, 
bands  of  ferocious  assassins  burst  open  the  prisons,  and  massacred  all  the  aristocrats, 
estimated  at  not  less  than  five  thousand.  The  power  of  the  legialative  assembly  was 
annihilated ;  and  from  this  moment,  the  cannon  of  the  Parisians  dictated  all  its  de- 
crees. The  period,  which  ensued,  has  justly  been  styled,  the  "  Reign  of  Terror." 
During  these  transactions.  General  La  Fayette,  finding  himself  marked  out  for  de- 
struction by  the  Jacobinical  party,  resolved  to  avoid  the  scaffold  by  quitting  his 
country.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  and  carried  to  the  prison  of  Olmntz, 
where  he  underwent  a  series  of  sufferings  seldom  paralleled  in  a  civilized  world. 

A  new  National  Assembly,  or  Convention,  met  on  the  24th  of  September,  1792  ;  and 
on  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  abolition  of  monarchy  was  decreed,  and  France  was  de- 
clsred  a  republic.  They  then  decided,  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  the 
11th  of  December,  Louis  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  where,  though  he  had 
received  no  previous  intimation  of  the  charges  sgainst  him,  he  replied  with  cleameasand 
precision,  and  with  much  composure  and  dignity.  But  his  implacable  enemies  were  bent 
on  his  destruction.  The  convention  decided,  that  Louis  Capet  had  been  guilty  o(  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  general  security  of 
the  state.  By  a  majority  of  only  five  voices,  he  was  condemned  to  eufier  death  by  the 
guillotine  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  was  publicly  executed. 

The  execution  of  Louis  excited  general  horror.  All  governments  concurred  in  con- 
demning the  conduct  of  the  French  regicides.  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  united  with  Austria  and  Prussia  against  the  French 
republic.  While  menaced  from  abroad  by  the  combined  forces  of  Europe,  the  sufiferiogs 
of  the  republic  at  home  under  the  tyranny  of  the  blood-thirsty  Robespierre,  and  the  exe- 
crable Marat,  are  without  a  parallel  in  history. 
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The  horrid  butcheries,  perpetrated  by  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
are  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity.  One  of  the  earliest  victims 
was  Maria  Antoinette,  the  wretched  widt)w  of  Louis.  She  had  suffered 
a  close  captivity  of  three  mouths  in  a  miserable  dungeon,  when  she  was 
led  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  charged  with  various  crimes, 
which  were  not  substantiated  ;  but  revolutionary  vengeance  had  pre-de- 
termined  her  death.  She  heard  the  sentence  without  the  least  discom- 
posure, and  retired  from  the  court  in  dignified  silence.  October  16, 
preparations  were  made  for  execution.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  queen  was  brought  out  of  her  prison,  dressed  in  a  white  disha- 
bille ;  she  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  in  an  open  cart ;  her 
hair  from  behind  was  entirely  cut  off;  and  her  hands  tied  behind  her. 
la  this  degraded  situation,  she  passed  through  the  streets,  wholly  unmov- 
ed by  the  brutal  shouts  of  the  people.  Oa  reaching  the  scafibld,  she 
ascended  with  seeming  haste  and  impatience,  turned  her  eyes  with  great 
emotion  toward  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  abode  of  her  once  hap- 
py days,  and  then  submitted  to  her  fate,  with  heroic  intrepidity.  She 
had  not  completed  her  thirty-eighth  year,  but  her  sufferings  had  given 
to  her  countenance  and  form,  the  appearance  of  more  advanced  age. 
The  hair  upon  her  forehead  had  become  perfectly  white.  The  death  of 
the  queen  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Girondine  party. 

The  profligate  and  intrigning  Duke  of  Orleans  was  brought  to  trial.  He  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  6th  of  November,  amid  the  deserved  insults  and  reproaches  of  the  po- 
pulace. On  the  17th  of  this  month,  the  Christian  religion  was  abjured  b^  the  Con- 
vention. Reason,  Liberty,  and  Equality,  were  considered  as  the  only  deities,  and  of 
coqrse,  the  onlv  objects  of  worship.  The  Sabbath,  that  grand  safeguard  of  the  morals 
of  man,  was  aboli&ed ;  and  a  respite  from  labor  allowed  every  tenth  day.  During 
a  great  part  of  the  year  1794,  the  system  of  terror  reigned  at  Paris  with  Increasing 
vigor ;  and  the  mutual  distrust  of  the  tyrants  rendered  it  not  less  destructive  to  them- 
selves, than  to  those  who  were  subject  to  their  authority.  The  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, actuated  by  mutual  jealousies  and  suspicions,  directed  their  views  toward 
mutual  extermination,  and  successively  fell  on  the  same  scaffolds,  on  which  they  had 
immolated  so  many  innocent  victims. 

The  government  of  France,  although  nominally  republican,  was  now  almost  en- 
tirely vested  in  one  man,  the  tyrant  Robespierre.  Never  before  was  the  rei^n  of  any 
despot  so  terrible.  Under  his  sanguinary  administration,  the  prisons  of  Pans,  at  one 
time,  contained  more  than  seven  thousand  persons ;  and  a  day  seldom  passed  without 
sixty  or  eighty  executions.  Among  the  many  victims  that  were  sacrihced  to  his  tyr- 
anny, was  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  princess  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  unfortunate 
Louis.  She  was  condemned  on  the  most  frivolous  charges ;  her  royal  birth  being  her 
only  crime. 

Bat  the  reign  of  Robespierre  was  now  soon  to  terminate.  Every  member  of  the  Con- 
vention began  to  tremble  for  his  own  safety.  Those  who  were  most  sensible  of  their 
danger,  resolved  to  prevent  their  own  destruction,  by  the  deoth  of  the  tyrant.  Having 
artfully  prepared  the  public  mind,  and  taking  the  most  judicioas  measures  for  diminishing 
the  inflaence  of  the  demagogue  over  the  Parisian  populace,  they  impeached  Robespierre 
and  his  accomplices  in  barbarity,  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Convention.  Their  arrest 
was  decreed.  Robespierre  now  discovered,  that  his  reliance  on  the  mob  was  fallacious. 
He  was  himself  deserted  by  the  people  ;  and  convinced,  that  his  tyranical  career  was  at  a 
cloae,  shot  himself  in  the  mouth  with  his  piatol.  The  ball  failed  of  its  intended  effect,  but 
carried  away  part  of  his  jaw.  He  was  seized,  together  with  his  friends  (if  the  nartieof 
friend  can  be  applied  to  demons)  and  dragged  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  And  by 
that  tribunal,  which  had  so  often  been  the  instrument  of  his  cruelty,  Robespierre  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  together  with  twenty  others.  On  the  28ih  of  July,  1794,  they  were  exe- 
cuted amid  the  loud  bunts  of  public  execration.  Thus  fell  a  monster,  who  in  cruelty  sur- 
passed all  other  tyrants  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times ;  and  whose  death  put  an  end 
to  what  is  so  emphatically  denominated  the  "  reign  of  Urrw** 

Notwithstanding  the  internal  scenes  of  horror,  the  exertions  of  the  republic  during  this 
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petiod,  were  prodigiow,  sni  wHmcttt  incfedible.    Vnaet  dinihyedl  a  pofoiol  aad 
pieaire,  to  which  ihe  hatory  of  the  world  allbrdp  no  psnllel.    Infiilek  direcird  her 
eib,  anid  deaperadoes  eoodocied  her  armiea.     Her  grnerab  placed  between  the  i 
of  Parw  and  the  cannon  of  their  eoemiea,  having  no  alternative  between  death  and 
inunortalixed  ihair  ounca  by  their  enterpriiea  and  qilendid  aoeeeaKa.* —  Whel/Ufs 


JIA&SEILLES    HTIfN    OF   UBEBTT. 


rr"iji'iji|iini"'i"iiln"'^iffWrTfrrr'P'^f>^^ 


i.ir'iiT^i  .iL'ii  iiiiiii 


Ta  Mmt  of  Freedom,  wake  to  porj  I 

Hfurk  I  hark  t  whiit  aijriad«Ud  jroa  iife» 
Year  chOdren,  wires,  and  gr«odi4rea  boery, 

B<>bold  their  tears  and  bear  their  eriea. 
Shall  hMt*»ful  tjranta.  miachiefa  braediog; 

With  birrHng  hoata.  a  ruffian  band, 

Affright  and  d4>Milate  the  l«nd« 
Whib-  prmce  and  liberty  He  bleeding  1 

To  arma  I  to  arms !  je  bmTe  I 

Th'  aTfnfinft  sword  unaheath  : 
Miirrh  on.  march  on.  all  hearta  reaolved 

On  Tictory  or  death. 

Wow,  now.  the  dangerona  atorm  is  roDinf, 
Which  trearhcruoa  fcinfs  con&fterate  raiae^ 

Hie  iloiia  of  War  l«t  looae,  are  howling, 
And.  lo !  our  fielda  and  cities  blaze. 

And  ahall  w«  baaely  view  the  roin, 
While  hiwleaa  force,  with  guilty  atrlde, 
Spreads  deaolatioo  far  and  wide. 

With  crlnaea  and  blood  hta  hands  imbmingl 
To  arms  I  to  arms  I  ye  brave,  Su. 


Witfa  hmry  and 

The  Tile  inaatiate  deapoCa 
Their  tfairst  of  power  and  gold  vnboaaded— 

To  mete  and  vend  the  Hsht  and  air. 
Like  beaato  of  harden  wodld  tfaey  load  mm. 

Like  gods,  wcnld  bid  their  davee  adore: 

But  man  is  man.  and  who  Is  mocvt 
Then  ahall  th*^  kwiEer  lash  and  goad  ua  1 

To  arms !  to  arms  I  jc  brave,  Ac 

Oh  I  LibfTty,  can  man  realgii  thee. 

Once  having  fi>lt  thy  gpnerona  flame  t 
Can  dan|eoBfl.  bolta,  and  bara  confine  ttwet 

Of  whlpa  thy  noble  spirit  tame  1 
Too  lon«  the  world  has  wept.  bi2wailiO| 

Thiit  fa)aehood*s  dagger  ^raols  wield  : 

But  Irvedom  is  our  sword  and  ahidd. 
And  all  their  arts  are  nnavailing. 

To  arm  I  to  arras  I  ye  brave! 

Th'  avenging  sword  nnsbeath: 
March  on,  march  on.  all  hearta  reaohred 

On  victory  or  death. 


M.  de  Lamartioe,  in  his  Historie  des  Girondina,  poblished  in  Paris,  gives  the  following 
aeoonnt  of  the  origio  of  the  French  national  air,  the  Marseillaise. 

"  In  the  garrifion  of  Strasburg  was  qnartered  a  yoang  artillery  officer,  named  Rooget  de 
Lisle,  a  native  of  Louis  de  Salnier,  in  the  Jan.  He  had  a  great  Uste  for  mosic  and  poetry, 
and  often  entertained  his  comrades  daring  their  long  and  tedions  hoars  in  the  garrison. 
Sought  after  for  bis  musical  and  poetical  talent,  he  was  a  frequent  and  familiar  goest  at 
the  house  of  one  Dietrich,  an  Alsatian  patriot,  mayor  of  Strasburg.  The  winter  of  1793 
was  a  poriod  of  great  scarcity  at  Straaburg.  The  bouse  of  Dietrich  was  poor,  his  table  waa 
frugal,  but  a  seat  was  always  open  to  Rooget  de  Lisle. 

One  day  there  was  nothing  but  bread  and  some  slices  of  smoked  ham  on  the  table. 
Dietrich,  rpgarding  the  young  officer,  said  to  him,  with  sad  serenity, '  Abundance  fiiils  at 
our  boards;  but  what  matters  that  if  enthusiasm  ftils  not  at  our  civic  fetes,  nor  courage 
in  tbe  hearts  of  our  soldiers  1  I  have  still  a  laat  bottle  of  wine  in  my  cellar.  Bring  it,'  aatd 
he  to  one  of  his  daughters, '  and  let  ns  drink  France  and  Liberty !  Strasburg  nhonid  have 
its  patriotic  solemnity.  De  Lisle  mmt  draw  from  these  last  drops  one  of  those  hymns  which 
raise  the  Sf^ui  of  the  people/ 

The  wioe  was  brought  and  drank,  after  which  the  officer  departed.  The  night  waa  cold. 
Da  Liale  was  thoughtful.     His  hean  was  moved,  his  head  heated.    He  retun^  staggering 
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to  bisaoUtary  room,  and  alowlf  soaght  inspiration,  aometimes  in  the  fenror  of  his  citizen-soul, 
and  anoo  the  keys  of  his  instnunent,  compoeing  now  the  air  before  the  words,  and  then  the 
words  before  the  air.  He  sang  all  and  wrote  nothing,  and  at  hst,  exhausted,  fell  asleep 
with  his  head  resting  on  his  instmrneot,  and  awolte  not  till  daybreak. 

The  music  of  the  night  returned  to  his  mind  like  the  impression  of  a  dream.  He  wrote 
it,  and  ran  to  Dietrich,  whom  he  found  in  the  garden  digging  winter  lettuces.  The  wife 
and  daughters  of  the  old  man  were  not  up.  Dietrich  awoke  them,  and  called  in  some 
friends,  all  as  passionate  as  himself  for  music,  and  able  to  execute  the  composition  of  De 
Lisle.  At  the  first  stanza  cheeks  grew  pale ;  at  the  second  tears  flowed ;  and  at  last  the 
delirium  of  enthusiasm  burst  forth.  The  wife  of  Dietrich,  his  daughters,  himself,  and  the 
young  officer,  threw  themselves,  crying,  into  each  other's  arms. 

The  hymn  of  the  country  was  found.  Executed  some  days  afterwards  in  Strasburg,  the 
new  song  flew  from  city  to  city,  and  was  played  by  all  the  popular  orchestras.  Marseilles 
adopted  it  to  be  sung  at  the  commencement  of  the  sittings  of  the  clubs,  and  the  Marseillaise 
spread  it  through  France,  singing  it  along  the  public  roada.  From  this  came  the  name  of 
'  Maneillaise.' " 


CHARLOTTE   COKDAY.— MADAME   ROLAND. 

Chablotte  Cokdat,  was  bom  of  respeetable  parents  at  St  Satumin,  in  Normandy. 
She  was  brought  up  at  Caen,  where  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  were  seen  and 
admired  by  Belsnnce,  the  major  of  a  reginent  quartered  in  the  town.  The  death  of 
this  worthy  favorite,  who  was  murdered  by  some  assassins,  excited  the  vengeanoe  of 
the  youthful  heroine,  and  when  she  saw  her  lover  branded  with  the  name  of  conspi- 
rator, in  a  paper  published  by  Marat,  she  hastened  to  Paris,  determined  to  sacrifice  to 
her  resentment  the  man  who  bad  so  shamefully  abused  the  object  of  her  affections, 
and  had  defended  the  condemnation  of  the  deputies  of  merit  and  virtue  in  the  con- 
yen  tion.  She  was  refused  admittance  at  the  house  of  Marat;  but  she  obtained  it  by 
writing  a  letter,  in  which  she  informed  him  that  she  wished  to  disclose  some  secret 
of  importance ;  and  while  the  tyrant  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  her,  she  stab- 
bed him  to  the  heart,  and  he  fell  at  her  feet  Undismayed,  and  glorying  in  the  deed, 
she  refused  to  fly,  and  was  dragged  to  the  Abbaye,  and  then  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  where  she  heard  the  sentence  of  condemnation  with  tranquil  composure. 
The  serenity  and  dignity  of  her  features  were  so  commanding,  as  she  walked  to  the 
scaffold,  that  Adam  Lux,  a  deputy  from  Mayence,  captivated  by  her  beauty,  request- 
ed of  the  bloody  tribunal  to  follow  her  to  death ;  and  he  had  the  singular  satisfac- 
tion of  expiring  by  the  same  guillotine.  Charlotte  suffered  July,  1798.  She  was 
twenty-four  years  and  nine  months  old ;  and  it  is  said  that  by  the  female  line  she 
descended  from  Peter  Comille. 


Madame  Rolaitd,  wife  of  J.  M.  de  la  Platiere  Roland,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1754, 
and  received  from  her  father,  who  was  an  engraver  of  merit,  an  excellent  education. 
Early  devoted  to  books,  she  acquired  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  be- 
came known  for  her  wit  and  learning.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  she  married  Ro- 
land, though  much  older  than  herself,  and  when  he  was  raised  to  consequence  in  the 
revolution,  she  lent  all  the  resources  of  her  mind  to  assist  him,  and  often  wrote  the 
dispatches  and  letters  which  were  to  issue  from  his  hands.  Her.house  was  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  learned,  the  powerful,  and  the  intriguing,  and  she  was  the  soul  of  the 
party,  and  secretl^r  guidea  many  of  the  public  measures  which  were  proposed  in  the 
convention.  Her  influence  escaped  not,  however,  without  envy,  and  when  accused, 
•he  appeared  before  the  convention,  and  cleared  herself  with  all  the  graceful  energy 
of  innocence.  When  her  husband  was  proscribed,  she  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
main secure  at  Paris,  but  in  vain ;  she  was  soon  after  seized  and  sent  to  prison,  and 
after  five  months  confinement  she  was  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  as  the  active  accom- 
plice of  the  Girondists.  She  was  guillotined  8th  November,  1793,  aged  forty-one,  and 
as  she  expired  she  exclaimed,  O  liSerty,  what  erimea  are  eommitted  in  thy  name.  Her 
works  consist  of  tracts  on  melancholy,  morality,  friendship,  Socrates,  Ac,  besides 
memoirs  which  she  wrote  during  her  captivity,  and  in  which  she  gave  an  interesting 
history,  or  appeal  to  posterity,  about  her  husband,  his  conduct,  his  ministry,  and  their 
private  life.  She  also  published  an  account  of  her  travels  in  England  and  Switzer- 
land, two  places  where  she  imbibed  true  principles  of  liberty  and  goyemment 
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Pnwttion  in  ilu  Chaptt  at  A'milty—Dike  of  Orleatuf  corptt. 


The  following  account  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
eldest  son  of  Ijouia  Philippe,  is  from  Galignani's  Messenger : 

Ttaterday.  (July  13,  1B42,)  at  12  o'clock,  tbe  Bute  of  Or1«>M  was  to  love  Pkrii 
for  SL  Omer.  where  he  was  to  inipect  MTeroI  reoimeDta  iotcaded  far  tbe  corpi  of 
Opfration  on  the  UBrne.  Uis  equipages  vere  ordered  >nd  tits  HttenduitB  in  rndl- 
neu.  Exery  preparatioa  was  made  at  the  Paviliou  UarsoD  for  the  ioomey,  after 
which  his  ttnyal  Ilighnew  waa  to  join  the  Docheaa  of  Orleans  at  Plombicre.  At 
eleven  the  Prince  pot  into  a  corrisste,  intending  to  go  lo  Nielly,  to  t^ke  leaxe  of  (hs 
king  and  queen  and  the  roynl  family.  This  carriage  waa  a  four-wheeled  cabriolet,  or 
ealeche,  drawn  by  two  horses,  a  la  demi-Daumount,  that  is,  driveu  by  ■  postilion.  It 
was  the  eonveyanee  usually  taken  by  the  Prince  when  eoiui;  short  dietanora  roDod 
Paria.  He  was  quite  alone,  not  hariag  suffered  one  of  his  oAeera  to  accompany  him. 
On  arriving  nenr  the  Porte  Maillet,  the  horae  rode  by  the  postilion  toot  fright,  and 
broke  into  a  gallop.  Tlie  carriage  was  soon  taken  with  great  Telocity  up  the  Cfaemin 
de  la  ReTolte.  Tbe  Prince,  aeeing  that  the  postilion  waa  enable  to  master  the  horHa, 
put  his  foot  on  tbe  step,  which  is  Tery  near  the  ground,  and  jumped  down  on  the  mad, 
when  about  half  way  along  the  road  which  runs  direct  from  the  Port  MuilloL  The 
Prince  touched  the  ground  with  bath  feet,  but  the  impnlae  waa  ao  great  that  he  stag- 
^red,  and  fell  with  hia  head  on  tbe  pavement  The  effect  of  the  fall  waa  terrible, 
tar  his  Royal  Highness  remained  aenseleaa  on  the  spot.  Penona  instantly  ran  lo  hia 
asaiatance  and  carried  him  into  a  grocer'a  by  the  way-eido,  a  abort  diat&Dce  off,  oppo- 
site Lord  Seymour*!  etablea. 

In  tbe  meantime  the  postilion  aucceeded  in  getting  command  of  bie  horece,  tumsd 
the  carriage  roand,  and  came  to  the  door  of  t£e  house  where  the  Prince  waa  lying. 
His  Royal  Highnesa  never  recovered  his  sensea.  He  waa  placed  on  a  bed  lu  a  ro«n 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  snnrical  nwiitance  was  sent  for,  Itr.  Banny.  a  phyiician  in 
the  neighborhood,  waa  the  first  who  carne.  He  bled  tbe  royal  aufferer,  but  this  pro- 
duced 00  good  aSecL    The  newa  of  the  accident  waa  eooTeyeil  to  Nenilly.    The  Qm«b 
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immediately  set  out  on  foot,  and  the  Kin^  followed  her.  His  Majesty  was  to  be  at 
Paris  at  twelve  o'clock  to  hold  a  council  of  ministers.  His  carriages,  which  were 
ready,  soon  overtook  their  Majesties,  who  entered  them,  with  Madame  Adelaide  and 
the  Frinccss  Clementine.  They  proceeded  to  the  house  into  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
bad  been  taken.  Ho  was  by  that  time  nearly  lifeless.  It  may  be  easy  to  imagine, 
but  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  describe  the  grief  of  their  Majesties,  and  royal 
highness,  at  the  spectacle  they  beheld. 

At  two  o'clock,  as  the  case  became  more  and  more  desperate,  the  King  sent  for  the 
Duchess  de  Nemours,  who  had  remained  at  Neuilly.  She  came  attended  by  her  ladies 
in  waiting.  No  pen  can  paint  the  afflicting  scene  presented  by  the  chamber  when 
the  Duchess  de  Nemours  came,  and  added  Her  bitter  tears  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  Queen  and  Princesses  were  on  their  knees  by  the  bedside  praying,  and 
bathing  with  their  tears  the  hands  of  their  departing  son  and  brother,  so  intensely 
beloved.  The  Princes  were  spee<;hless,  and  sobbing  almost  to  suffocation.  The  King 
stood  by  silent  and  motionless,  watching,  with  pamful  anxiety,  every  fluctuation  in 
the  countenance  of  his  expiring  heir. 

Oatside  the  house  the  crowd  continurd  to  inereiwe,  every  one  overwhelmed  with  conetemnt'on.  The 
Curu  of  NcttiDy  and  hu cler^,  imiiiedi<iti.l5r  obeyed  the  KinipB  tummons.  and  came  to  Sablonville.  Under 
the  influence  of  powerful  mi;dicamenta,  the  aeony  of  the  dying  I'rince  whs  prolonged.  Life  withdrew 
but  very  slowly,  and  not  without  struggling  powerfully  ai^nst  the  utter  destruction  of  so  much  youthful 
strength.  For  a  moment  respiration  become  more  free,  and  the  beating  of  the  pulM  was  pfrceptfble. 
As  the  slightest  hopes  are  firH^^ped  at  by  hearts  torn  with  despair,  this  scene  of  desolation  was  interrupt* 
ed  by  a  miunentiiry  calm,  but  the  gleam  soon  passed  away.  At  four  o'clock  the  Prince  showed  the 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  d«'parting  lifti.  and  in  another  half  hour  he  rendered  his  soul  to  God.  dying  in 
the  arms  of  his  King  and  father,  who,  at  the  Inst  moment,  pressed  his  lips  on  the  forehead  of  his  child, 
hallowed  by  th^'.  tuars  of  his  afBicted  mother,  and  the  sobs  and  Inm^ntations  of  the  whole  of  his  family. 

The  Prince  being  dead,  the  Kmg  drew  the'Queen  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  the  minist(>rs  anid 
marshals  were  assembled,  threw  themselves  at  her  feet,  and  endeavored  to  offer  her  consolation.  Her 
Majesty  exclaimed,  *'  What  a  dreadful  misfortune  has  fallen  upon  our  family,  but  how  much  greater  is 
it  for  France  I'*  Her  voicf  was  then  stopped  by  her  sobs  and  tears.  The  Kmg  seeins  BiHrshiil  Gerard 
absorbi^d  in  grief,  took  his  hanci  pressed  it  with  an  expression  showing  his  sense  of  his  bereavement, 
'  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  firmness  and  magnanimity  truly  royal. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  Prince  were  placed  on  a  litter  covered  with  a  white 
sheet.  The  Queen  refused  to  get  into  the  carriage,  declaring  her  resolution  to  follow 
the  corpse  of  her  son  to  the  chapel  at  Neuilly,  where  she  desired  it  to  be  carried. 
Consequently  a  company  of  the  17th  Light  Infantry  was  hastily  marched  down  from 
Combevoie  to  line  the  procession  on  each  side,  and  thus,  those  brave  men  who  had 
shared  with  the  Prince  m  all  the  dangers  of  the  passage  of  the  Iron  Gates,  and  the 
heights  of  Mouzaria,  in  Africa,  served  as  the  escort  of  his  now  lifeless  body.  Several 
of  the  men  wept,  and  called  back  to  their  minds  the  brilliant  valor  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  awailed  the  enemy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  mild  and  delicate 
beneficence  with  which  he  had  ever  tempered  the  necessary  rigor  of  command.  At 
five  o'clock  the  mournful  procession  moved  towards  the  chapel  at  Neuilly.  General 
Athalin  walked  at  the  head  of  the  bier,  which  was  carried  by  four  non-commissioned 
officers.  Behind  followed  the  King,  Queen,  Princess  Adelaide,  Duchess  de  Nemoars, 
Princess  Clementine,  Duke  d'Aumale,  and  Duke  de  Montpensier.  Then  came  Mar- 
shals Soult  and  Gerard,  the  ministers,  general  officers,  the  household  of  the  King  and 
Princess,  and  an  immense  number  of  persons.  The  sad  and  solemn  procession  moved 
along  the  Avenue  de  Sablonville,  and  crossing  the  old  Neuilly  road,  entered  the  royal 
park,  and  traversed  its  whole  length  to  the  chapel.  Here  their  Majesties,  and  Princes, 
and  Princesses,  after  prostrating  themselves  before  the  altar,  left  their  beloved  child 
and  brother  under  the  guardianship  of  God.  In  the  evening  the  royal  family  remain- 
ed in  seclusion,  except  that  the  King  conferred  with  his  ministers. 

Satardav,  July  16.  The  Dnehese  of  Orleans  arrived  to^ay,  at  noon,  from  PlomUeres.  On  the  road 
between  £pinal  and  Neuf  chateau.  M.  Barren  de  Veaux.  the  Prince's  Aido-de-Camp  met  the  Duchess' 
carriage.  VVhen  her  Royal  Highness  saw  him,  her  emotion  could  not  be  controlled.  She  said  '*  I  under- 
stand he  is  dead  I"  From  that  moment  she  gave  herself  up  to  despair,  and  would  receive  no  eonsolar 
tiott.  After  pa-islng  M^recourt,  the  Duchess  of  Weimar,  and  the  Princess  Clementine  were  met— she 
had  letters  to  the  Duchess  from  the  King  and  Queen.  A  most  distressing  interview  ensued.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  had  a  succession  of  fainting  fits.  The  unfortunate  sisters  went  direct  to  Neuillv, 
where  the  Duchess  again  became  insensible,  when  she  was  embraced  by  the  royal  parents  It  was  only 
at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  that  she  came  to  her  senses,  and  the  royal  family  Is  still  with  her.  At 
half-past  three  the  children  were  broaght  to  her,  and  she  was  then  relieved  by  abundant  tears. 

The  Qneen,  It  is  said,  has  expressed  her  desire  to  have  a  building,  precisely  representing  fhls  cham- 
ber of  desth,  erected  at  Neuilly,  as  a  memorial  of  the  fatal  event  The  whole  boose  has  been  parchu- 
ad  of  the  landlord.    Ik  is  to  be  palled  down  and  •  chapel  is  to  be  erected  on  its  slteu 
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REVOLUTION  IN  1848. 

Just  preyious  to  his  flight  from  France,  in  March  1848,  Louis  Phillippe 
was  considered  the  "  most  prosperous,  the  most  powerful,  and  accounted 
the  ablest  sovereign  in  the  world.  His  numerous  and  dutiful  children, 
his  brilliant  alliances  of  them  recently  concluded — ^which  brought  into 
one  family  interest  the  vast  region  from  Antwerp  to  Cadiz ;  Algeria 
pacified  after  an  eighteen  years  war ;  possessed  of  an  immense  private 
fortune,  and  eleven  or  twelve  palaces  unequalled  for  magnificence,  a 
splendid  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  a  metropolis  fortified  and 
armed  to  the  teeth  against  the  world,  the  balance  of  Europe,  the  causes 
of  people  and  kings,  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  were  apparently  in  his 
hands." 

Feeling  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  Louis  Phillippe,  became  care- 
less of  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  determined  to  keep  them  under  his 
control  by  acts  of  arbitrary  power.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1848,  a 
debate  arose  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  reform  banquets.  M. 
Duchatel  declared  that  the  government  did  not  intend  or  promise  any 
reform.  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  reminded  the  ministers,  that  if  they  persist- 
cd  in  such  a  course,  a  revolution  might  be  expected.  Sixty  members 
threatened  to  resign  their  seats  if  a  certain  phrase  in  the  king's  speech 
was  retained. 

On  February  21st,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  called  on  the  ministers 
to  explain  the  rumor  of  the  intention  to  suppress  the  reform  banquet  of 
the  morrow.  The  ministers  avowed  their  purpose,  and  the  sitting  closed 
in  tumult  on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  Numerous  bodies  of  the  disafiect- 
od  paraded  the  streets,  but  no  blood  was  shed  till  the  afternoon,  when 
some  persons  were  wounded  on  both  sides  in  the  attempt  to  keep  the 
mob  in  check.  February  23. — Immense  numbers  of  insurgents  disturbed 
the  streets,  barricades  were  erected,  blood  was  shed,  and  many  lives  were 
lost.  The  soldiers  now  began  to  vacillate,  and  the  third  legion  of  the 
National  Guard  fraternized  with  the  people.  In  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  the  king  summoned  M.  Mole  to  form  a  ministry.  The  attempt  failed, 
and  Paris  was  controlled  by  an  excited  mob. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  king  issued  a  concili- 
atory proclamation,  but  it  was  unavailing.  At  one  o'clock,  the  king  hav- 
ing signed  his  abdication  in  favor  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  fled  from  the 
Tuileries  and  escaped  from  Paris  in  haste.  At  two  P.  M.,  O.  Barrot 
issued  a  proclamation  of  abdication.  The  Deputies  met  at  one  P.  M., 
and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  her  two  sons,  waited  upon  them.  The 
regency  of  the  Duchess  was  announced  by  M.  Dupin,  but  it  teas  too  late; 
the  hall  was  forcibly  entered  by  the  mob,  the  Duchess  and  her  children 
escaped  by  a  side  door,  and  the  sitting  ended  in  an  uproar.  The  cry  was 
now  wve  In  Repuhlique,  and  a  provincial  government  was  named.  The 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  other  conspicuous  buildings  were  sacked. 
The  Provisional  Government  sat  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  a  terrible  tu- 
mult of  a  mob,  which  was  only  kept  from  outrage  by  the  efforts  of  M. 
Lamartine.  On  the  25th,  the  city  and  forts  were  in  possession  of  the 
people :  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  excepting  the  Municipal  Guard,  tacitly 
joined  the  revolt.  On  the  26th  of  February,  M.  Lamartine,  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  proclaimed  '*  the  French  Republic,  Liberty,  Equa- 
lity, Fraternity  "  • 


Proetuim  before  tkt  Hotel  de   VilU,  March  16,  1848. 

On  June  22d,  1848,  the  disbaodii))^  of  the  operatives  at  the  national 
workabopi  at  Paiia,  began  by  drafting  off  three  thousand  to  the  pro- 
vinces. These  men,  after  leaving  the  city,  returned  in  large  bodies  and 
Earaded  the  streets.  Much  uneasiness  prevailed  among  the  workmen  at 
irge.  An  organized  rebellion  made  rapid  progress,  and  during  the 
night  of  the  23d,  formidable  barricades  were  erected,  and  many  houses 
were  loopholed.  The  National  Guards  were  twice  repulsed  in  attacking 
the  barricade  at  the  Forte  St,  Denis  ;  and  all  the  troops  were  employed 
throughout  the  city  in  a  bloody  warfare  against  the  strong  positions.  In 
the  afternoon,  all  executive  authority  was  confided  to  General  Cavaignac, 
by  the  executive' committee.  On  the  24th,  about  noon.  General  Cavaig- 
nac bombarded  the  barricades  and  houses,  having  found  his  cannonade 
ineffectual.  In  the  evening  the  Assembly  made  General  Cavaignac  mi- 
litary dictator,  and  declared  Paris  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  troops 
gained  many  points  but  they  progressed  slowly.  On  the  25th,  a  mosl 
bloody  fight  took  place  at  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Clos  St.  Lazare,  but  the 
insurrection  was  quelled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  Archbishop 
of  Paris  was  killed  while  attempting  to  calm  the  insurgents.  On  the 
S6th,  the  fighting  was  continued  along  the  canal  St.  Martin,  in  the  Clos 
St.  Lazare,  and  at  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which  was  reduced  by  sheila 
and  red-hot  balls.  The  insurrection  was  finally  subdued  after  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides.  Seven  generals  and  four  members  of  the  As- 
sembly were  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  The  total  number  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  thousand. 

The  following  account  of  the  above  insurrection  is  from  an  American 
correspondent  living  in  Paris  at  that  time  : 
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"  On  the  irery  day  I  posted  my  last  letter,  (Thursday,  the  22d,)  in  which  I  gave  yon  to 
understand  that  Paris  was  assuming  a  more  orderly  aspect,  numerous  crowds  of  workmen 
were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  They  gave  rise  however  to  no  serious  fi?ai8,  as 
B  crowd  m  Paris  ia  no  extraordinary  thing.  Even  the  nezMay,  (Friday,)  no  alarm  exist- 
ed till  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  when  barricades  were  seen  going  up  in  dii^rent  quar- 
ters, particularly  about  the  Sorbonne,  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  gates  of  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Martin,  noted  points  of  sedition  on  the  other.  The  "  rapple"  and  the  "  generale* 
were  then  beaten,  but  the  National  Guards  having  been  so  frequently  called  upon  since 
February,  and  not  suspecting  any  real  danger,  turned  out  slowly  and  reluctantly.  Not 
more  than  one -third  at  first  answered  the  call.  But  soon  the  true  state  of  things  became 
known,  and  then  the  Citizen  Guards,  in  conjunction  with  the  Guards  Mobile,  the  Repub- 
lican Guards  and  the  regular  troops,  showed  an  alacrity  and  zeal  which  can  never  be  too 
much  praised. 

The  first  atucks  on  the  barricades  being  made  with  feeble  numbers,  were  universally 
repulsed,  but  as  larger  forces  kept  moving  upon  the  various  hostile  points,  the  combat  so<m 
assumed  a  more  equal  and  desperate  character.  The  insurgents  held  their  ground  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  was  only  when  cannon  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  that  any  impor- 
tant advantage  was  gained.  The  struggle  then  became  terrible.  The  insurgents  fought 
like  fiends.  One  barricade  near  the  Sorbonne  sustained  a  continual  cannonade  of  twelve 
hours  before  its  defenders  gave  way,  and  took  refuge  behind  similar  constructions  more 
remote.  The  ground  was  gained  by  the  government  forces  only  inch  by  inch.  One  bar- 
ricade taken,  only  opened  the  way  to  another  equally  formidable  behind.  The  slaughter 
was  immense,  particularly  of  officers.  At  the  taking  of  one  barricade,  (one  out  of  the  many 
thousands  that  existed,)  there  were  killed  one  General,  two  Colonels,  and  ten  inferior 
officers. 

One  company  of  a  hundred  regular  troops  lost  seventy-five  of  its  nnmber  at  a  single  bar- 
ricade. No  people  but  the  French  could  thus  fight  regular  troops.  This  arises  from  the 
spirit  of  their  laws,  which  makes  every  man  a  soldier.  While  the  army  is  usually  com« 
posed  of  young  men  from  seventeen  to  twenty-seven,  the  men  of  real  experience  are  among 
the  people.  Many  of  the  insurgents  were  veterans  of  the  Aizican  wars,  and  these  formed 
the  officers  and  leaders.  The  struggle  continued  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
four  bloody  days,  and  even  on  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  occasional  shots  were  kept  up 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Among  the  parts  most  desperately  contested  by  the  inrargents  was  the  Place  do  Pantheon. 
They  had  made  the  building  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mount  ad- 
joining, a  sort  of  head-quarter,  and  here  they  made  a  terrible  stand.  Dislodged  once,  they 
retook  their  position,  and  only  at  four  o'clock  the  second  day  were  they  finally  overcome. 
The  churches  were  everywhere  seized  as  strongholds,  and  many  of  them  have  been  sadly 
mutilated.    The  noble  structure  of  the  Pantheon  was  much  injured. 

As  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  the  central  parts  of  the  city,  they  were  obliged  on 
the  third  day  to  move  into  the  distant  faubourgs.  The  Bastiie  and  the  iiiubourg  St.  An- 
toine  was  their  last  stand,  and  here  they  fortified  themselves  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  besieged  army.  • 

General  Cavaignac,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Assembly  chief  of  executive  power, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  now  ordered  a  final  parley.  He  even  threatened 
if  the  insurgents  still  refused  to  submit,  to  bombard  the  quarter,  as  he  was  unwilling,  be 
said,  to  sacrifice  his  soldiers  in  the  narrow,  obscure  streets  of  the  faubourg.  The  insur- 
gents still  continued  to  make  unreasonable  demands,  such  as  the  dismission  of  the  Guard 
Mobile,  the  dismemberment  of  the  National  Guard,  the  sending  of  the  regular  troops  from 
Paris  and  the  indemnity  of  a  milliard  of  money,  &c. ;  but  after  a  little  more  fighting,  in 
which  at  least  they  saw  there  was  no  hope,  they  submitted  unconditionally.  Thus  stop- 
ped, after  four  days,  a  carnage  unequalled  in  the  history  of  civil  war.  I  feel  that  I  can  give 
you  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  incredible  atrocities.  The  shooting  of  prisoners,  practised  through- 
out on  both  sides,  was  most  malicious.  The  insurgents  began  it,  aiid  the  troops  did  the 
same  for  vengeance.  A  National  Guard  whom  I  know,  told  me,  personally,  that  he  saw 
two  hundred  shot  down  one  after  the  other.  The  insurgents  did  not  content  themselves 
with  merely  putting  an  end  to  these  victims,  but  practised  upon  them  the  most  horrid 
cruelties.  Some  they  hung  up  by  the  wrists  and  then  stabbed  them  with  bayonets  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body.  Others  they  deprived  of  hands  and  feet,  and  then  left  them  to  die 
slowly  in  that  condition.  Other  species  of  barbarity  are  mentioned  which  make  one  shud- 
der to  think  of  it.    It  is  said  that  some  of  the  women  were  worse  than  the  men.    Many 
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of  them  baye  been  taken  dreased  in  men's  clothes.  One  woman  u  now  in  prison  for  hav- 
ing cut  the  throat  of  an  officer  in  open  day.  He  was  walking  the  street  unconscious  of 
any  danger,  when  she  suddenly  stepped  up,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  with  a  large  knife 
almost  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  Yet  this  was  not  the  general  character  of  the 
women.     On  the  contrary,  they  saved  many  of  the  prisoners. 

Fifty  young  Guards  Mobile,  who  were  obliged  to  yield  in  the  court  of  the  law  school 
near  the  Pantheon,  were  saved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  women  among  the  insurgents.  Nor 
did  the  men  exhibit  unmingled  atrocity.  Many  of  them  were  honest  workmen  who  had 
been  deceived.  One  man  having  killed  a  Guard  Mobile,  wept  over  him  bitterly.  Another, 
when  an  officer  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  was  about  to  be  shot,  stepped  up  and  said  '*  no .' 
I  am  an  old  soldier  of  Africa :  I  will  not  see  a  disarmed  officer  shot  like  a  dog  !"  He  im- 
mediately took  the  prisoner's  arm  and  led  him  to  Gen.  Cavaignac's  head- quarters.  When 
the  story  was  told  by  the  officer,  all  gathered  around  the  insurgent  to  praise  him  for  his 
magnanimity,  but  he  turned  to  leave,  saying,  "  Gentlemen,  yon  have  your  work  to  do,  and 
I  have  mine,"  and  went  direct  to  the  place  he  had  left. 

The  Guard  Mobile,  which  was  formed  inmiediately  after  the  revolution  of  February,  and 
consists  mostly  of  quite  young  men  from  the  working-classes  of  Paris,  exhibited,  during  the 
four  days,  remarkable  bravery,  and  has  suffered  more  severely  than  any  troop  engaged. 
Many  instances  of  individual  heroism  are  signalized  among  all  the  different  troops  enga- 
ged.  It  is  painful,  however,  to  think  that  the  Guard  Mobile,  which  has  suffered  much 
irotii  the  insurgents,  and  inflicted  so  much  upon  them,  consists  of  individuals,  in  many  in- 
stances  the  near  relatives,  and  in  some  perhaps  the  children,  of  those  against  whom  it 
■truggled  hand  to  hand.  It  was  the  combatants  of  the  barricades  of  February  that  en- 
t<;red  the  Guard  Mobile,  and  they  are  closely  connected  in  station  and  blood  with  the 
builders  of  the  barricades  of  June.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  it  said,  though.  I  cannot  believe 
it  true,  that  a  Guard  Mobile  stated  that  he  had  killed  his  own  father,  and  added,  he  thought 
he  had  done  well. 

The  conduct  of  the  National  Assembly  in  this  crisis  has  been  admirable.  It  has  sat  in 
permanency,  holding  its  deliberations  day  and  night.  Nothing  was  spared  to  stop,  if  pos- 
sible, the  effusion  of  blood.  Proclamations  were  repeatedly  issued  to  the  insurgents,  to 
enlighten  as  to  their  true  position,  to  remove  the  delusion  under  which  many  of  ihem  fought. 
Representatives  personally  wearing  the  badge  of  their  office,  attempted  by  visiting  the 
various  points  of  hostility,  and  even  mingling  with  the  insurgents,  to  bring  about  peace; 
But  all  their  efforts  were  useless,  and  two  or  three  lost  their  lives  in  their  attempts.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  French  generals  have  fallen.  General  Negrier,  after  leading  his 
troops  bravely  for  three  days,  at  last  fell. 

Near  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine  another  general  was  killed  dastardly  by  a  prisoner  while 
attempting  to  save  him  from  the  fury  of  the  men.  It  is  only  as  it  were  by  a  miracle  that 
General  Lamoriciere,  so  distinguished  in  the  Algerian  war,  (he  took  Ab-del  Kader,)  has 
escaped.  He  had  three  horses  killed  under  hhn,  being  constantly  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  Many  eminent  citizens  have  been  killed  and  wounded  while  fighting  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Guard.  But  the  death  which  has  created  the  greatest  sensation  was  that 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  received  it  on  the  top  of  a  barricade  while  attemptmg  to 
restore  peace.  It  was,  however,  doubtless  by  accident.  The  fire  had  been  stopped  on 
both  sides  that  he  might  approach  the  barricades  to  speak  to  the  insurgents.  The  latter 
met  him,  many  with  signs  of  humility,  but  others  with  a  stern  countenance.  While  talk- 
ing with  them  the  combatants  on  the  other  side,  fearing  he  might  be  in  danger  in  the 
midst  of  the  insurgents,  approached  to  defend  him  in  case  of  need.  Altercation  immedi- 
ately commenced  between  the  two  parties,  and  a  shot  being  fired,  whether  accidentally  or 
otherwise,  the  cry  of  treason  arose,  and  both  sides  renewed  the  combat.  The  Archbishop 
ascended  the  barricade  between  the  two  'fires,  and  thus  received  a  ball  in  his  aide  which 
caused  his  death. 

The  city  presented  during  the  contest,  and  indeed  does  yet  in  many  parts,  a  most  awfnl 
appearance.  It  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege  the  second  day,  and  nearly  all  communi- 
cation was  stopped.  Nearly  every  street  was  guarded  and  rendered  impassable.  The 
inhabitants  not  out  as  National  Guards  were  required  to  keep  in.  In  most  of  the  streets 
all  the  windows  were  obliged  to  be  kept  closed,  as  much  execution  had  been  done  from 
them  against  the  troops,  even  in  the  streets  where  there  was  no  barricades.  Yon  may 
imagine  the  condition  of  the  people,  obliged  to  occupy  close  rooms  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  in  some  cases  not  even  able  to  stir  out  for  war  or  provisions.  In  the  districts  which 
had  been  under  the  insurgents,  who  seem  to  have  been  even  more  strict  than  the  regular 
forces*  persons  were  found  nearly  dead  with  himger." 
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UttTboT  wi™  of  Calaii. 

Calau,  the  vell-knnwD  wa-port  of  FrarK-e,  ■itnat«d  an  the  clisnnel  vhich  Mpar&tet 
England  from  France,  is  about  tventy  milea  from  Dover,  vitli  which  it  haa  a  Bt«am 
eommanicition  three  timee  a  da;.  The  time  of  passage  between  the  two  plaeea  ia 
about  two  hours.  The  harbor  of  Calais  is  formed  b;  a  small  iiTulet.  but  it  is  too  moch 
obstruoted  bj  sand  to  admit  ofiarge  Tessels  eieeptat  high  tide.  The  harbor  commei>- 
ces  St  the  ^ste  of  the  town,  where  s  fine  niasriTe  quay  terminates  in  two  long  wooden 
moles,  which  extend  far  into  the  sea,  one  of  which  is  seen  on  the  left  of  the  engmving. 

Calais  is  a  fortress  of  the  second  class  situated  in  a  barren  district  with  sand-hills, 
raised  by  the  wind  and  sea.  on  one  side,  and  marasan  on  the  other.  It  has  a  citadel 
on  the  north-west  side,  and  near  the  sea,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  Its  chief  strength 
depends  npon  its  situation  anions  the  marehes  wliich  may  be  orerflowed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  The  pier  of  Calais  is  an  osreeable  promenade,  on  which  stands 
■  pillar  to  commemorBte  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII  to  France.  The  principal  gate 
leading  from  the  sea-side  was  built  by  Cardinal  Richdieo  in  1B86.  ami  is  the  one  in- 
troduced by  Hogarth  in  his  well-known  picture.  Jn  the  great  market-plsee  stsnds  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  (Town  TIsll.)  In  front  of  it  are  placed  busts  of  SI.  Perrie,  the  Due  de 
Oaise,  and  Cardinal  Kichelieu.  Id  tlie  same  square  is  a  tower  which  serves  as  a  land- 
niarh  by  day,  and  b  light-house  by  night.  Around  the  walls  in  the  inside  of  the  \tiwa 
are  admirable  promenades  which  command  a  distinct  view  of  the  white  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land Calais,  of  late,  has  been  a  manufacturing  town ;  mills  and  steam-engines  bavg 
been  multiplied,  and  inner  ramparts  have  been  removed  to  make  wav  for  factories. 
Calais  contains  12,fiOO  inhabiUnts.  It  is  twenty  miles  north-east  from 'Boulogne,  and 
one  hundred  and  fopty-fii-e  from  Pa^i^ 

Its  walUand  castle  were  built  by  Philip,  Count  of  Boulogne,  in  1228.  but  its  muni- 
cipal laws  and  privileges  are  supposed  to  have  been  granted  by  Ida.  Countess  of  Bou- 
logne, and  her  fourth  husband,  Renaud  de  Dammartin,  In  1 191-  From  these  laws  the 
city  was  governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  elected  by  the  citiiens,  and  by  a  bailiff, 
appointed  by  the  Count  Among  its  privileges,  if  a  woman  offered  to  take  B4  her 
husband  a  toan  condemned  to  death  for  theft,  she  might  demand  and  obtain  his  par~ 
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InlSIT-  Cslsli  VM  taken  by  Edward  III  of  England,  after  havtsiben  ndneed  to  rnmt  dltlreai  hi 
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[Additional.] 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Empire  extends  over  nearly  half  of  Europe,  the  whole 
of  Northern  Asia,  and  a  portion  of  the  north  west  coast  of  America, 
extending  from  19^  east  longitude  easterly,  to  130  degrees  of  west  lon- 
gitude, embracing  2 IP,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Russian  posses- 
sions in  America,  was  settled  by  a  convention  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  to  the  line  of  the  55th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The 
whole  territory  of  Russia  is  computed  to  be  eight  millions  of  square 
miles,  equal  to  one-seventh  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  estimated  to  be  sixty-five  millions,  of  which  fifty-four  are 
in  Europe. 

The  surface  of  the  Russian  territory  is  the  most  level  of  any  in  Europe.  Tha 
^eat  tract  of  low  land  which  begins  in  northern  Germany,  expands  in  Kusaia  to 
Its  greatest  breadth,  exceeding  1200  miles.  A  great  portion,  m  the  south  expe- 
cialiy,  consists  of  those  immense  levels  called  Steppes^  over  which  the  eye  may 
range  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  meeting  a  hill.  They  terminate  only  at  the 
long  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which,  rising  like  a  wall,  separates  them  from 
the  equally  vast  plains  of  Siberia. 

Russia  was  but  little  known  to  the  ancients,  Soythia  was  the  name  given  to 
the  southern  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Russian  ter- 
ritory appears  to  have  been  originally  divided  into  various  tribes  or  nations,  and 
there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  languages  and  races  in  its  limits  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  principal  stocks  are  1st, — ^the  Sclavonic,  in  which  are  compnaed  the 
Russians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Lithuanians,  ifec,  2d, — the  Fins,  8d, — ^the  iWkish  or 
Tartar,  4th,^the  German  or  Dutch,  and  6th, — the  Gothic  or  Swedes. 

The  settled  population  is  divided  into  six  great  classes,  viz.,  nobles,  clergy,  citi- 
zens, peasants,  serfs  and  slaves;  of  the  last  named  there  is  said  to  be  twenty- 
three  millions.  Tlie  government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  all  power  em- 
anating from  the  Czar.  The  title  of  Autocrat,  which  he  assumes,  indicates  the 
nature  of  his  authority,  which  he  is  presumed  to  derive  only  from  God. 

The  monarchy  of  Russia  appears  to  have  been  first  formed,  about  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  under  the  reigns  of  Ruric  and  Vladimir  the 
Great.  At  this  period,  having  intercourse  with  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople, it  was  converted  to  the  Greek  church,  which  has  ever  since  been 
the  established  religion  of  the  empire.  In  the  twelflh  century,  the 
country  was  overrun  and  subjugatea  by  the  Tartars.  Since  this  period 
despotic  ideas  and  eastern  habits,  derived  from  this  source,  have  ever 
continued  to  prevail  in  Russia.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  monarchy 
was  re-established  under  the  name  of  Muscovy,  and  the  Tartars,  after 
making  a  desperate  stand,  were  driven  out  of  Europe. 

In  the  17th  century.  White  and  Little  Russia  were  conquered  from 
the  Poles,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  or  Ukraine,  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Czar.  In  1696,  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  and 
'  the  civilization  of  Russia  commenced.  This  "  Father  of  his  Country" 
showed  the  greatness  of  his  soul  and  magnanimity  of  his  patriotism,  in 
quitting  his  throne  and  laboring  as  a  carpenter  in  the  docks  in  England 
and  Holland,  in  order  to  introduce  the  arts  of  civilization  among  his 
countrymen.  By  his  energy  and  perseverance,  he  overcome  in  a  great 
measure  their  stubborn  prejudices  and  habits.     By  his  knowledge  of 
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sbip  building,  he  gave  his  people  a  fleet.  He  also  conquered  large 
.provinces,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  noble  city  which  bears  bis  name, 
and  before  his  death  in  1725,  Russia  had  taken  her  station  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

The  next  distinguished  occupant  of  the  Russian  throne  was  Catherine 
n.  Her  reign  from  1762  to  1796.  exhibited  •her  extraordinary  talents 
in  extending  the  Russian  power  by  her  acquisitions  in  Poland  and  the 
Black  Sea.  She  died  in  1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul.  His 
short  reign  of  five  years  exhibited  nothing  but  his  folly  and  weakness: 
be  was  assassinated,  being  strangled  in  his  bed  chamber  by  his  courtiers. 
Alexander  his  son  was  declared  emperor.  In  1812,  Alexander  refusing 
to  concur  with  the  emperor  Napoleon,  in  excluding  British  commerce 
from  the  continent,  Russia  was  invaded  by  nearly  half  a  million  of  men. 
The  first  action  of  importance  was  at  Smolensk,  which  was  burnt  by  the 
Russians  themselves  ;ivhen  forced  to  abandon  it.  After  the  battle  of 
Borodino,  in  which  75,000  men  were  killed,  the  French  entered  Moscow, 
in  September,  1812.  The  Russians,  in  order  to  deprive  the  French  of 
winter  quarters,  fired  their  ancient  Capital,  and  three-fourths  of  it  was 
laid  in  ashes.  Being  short  of  provisions,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat towards  the  frontiers.  A  severe  Russian  winter  set  in ;  the  wretch- 
ed soldiers,  pursued  by  the  Russians,  overcome  by  hunger,  cold  and  fa- 
tigue, sunk  down  and  perished  amid  the  ice  and  snow  by  thousands  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  not  more  than  one  man  in  ten  survived  to  cross  the  front- 
iers. On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Alexander  was  considered  as  at  the  head 
of  the  holy  Alliance  between  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  put  down  revolutionary  movements.  He  died  suddenly 
near  the  Black  Sea  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  48,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  brother,  Nicholas. 

In  1828,  the  Russians  declared  war  against  the  Turks.  The  Russian 
commander  Diebitsch,  gained  a  number  of  victories  over  the  Turks, 
particularly  near  Shumla,  in  which  4,000  Turks  were  killed.  Diebitsch, 
leaving  Shumla,  passed  the  Balkan  mountains,  and  took  possession  of 
Adrianople.  Constantinople  now  lying  open  to  the  Russians,  the  Turks 
were  obliged  to  make  peace  on  humiliating  terms. 

In  1831,  the  Poles  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  ancient  liberties. 
The  Russian  tr  oops  were  expelled  rrom  Warsaw ;  they  however  soon 
returned  with  overpowering  numbers  under  the  command  of  Field  Mar- 
shal Paskewitch.  Warsaw  was  taken  by  storm,  and  many  of  her  brave 
defenders  imprisoned,  or  exiled  lo  Siberia.  Circassia,  lying  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  is  included  by  the  Czar  in  his  dominions.  For 
a  long  period  the  brave  inhabitants  in  this  mountainous  region  (hardly 
a  million  in  number)  have  successfully  resisted  the  authority  of  the 
Russian  rulers.  The  brave  Schamj/l,  one  of  their  leaders,  has  rendered 
his  name  famous  for  his  daring  exploits.  In  1854,  the  Russians  having 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  Great  Britain  and  France,  fearing  that 
they  would  obtain  possession  of  that  country,  and  thus  obtain  an  undue 
influence  and  power,  remonstrated,  and  finally  declared  war  in  favor  of 
the  Turks.  The  principal  theater  of  the  allied  armies  thus  far,  has  been 
at  Sebastopol,  on  the  Crimea,  the  chief  station  for  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea. 

8t  Peteriburg,  the  capital  of  Kussia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Keva  with  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about  400  miles  N.  W.  of  Moscow,  480  N.  E.  of 
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Stockholm,  and  1,400  E.  N.  R  from  London.  It  was  founded  bv  Peter  the  Great 
in  1708,  on  a  low  marshy  spot  occupied  by  a  few  fishermen's  huts.  It  contains 
about  470,000  inhabitants, '  and  is  connected  with  Moscow  by  a  rail-road,  built 
nnder  the  snperintendance  of  American  engineers.  Cronstadt  is  about  22  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  is  the  chief  station  for  the  Russian  navy.  It  commands  the 
entrance  to  St  Petersburg,  being  its  chief  defence  by  sea.  Its  fortifications  are 
extensive  and  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  strong.     Population  about  46,000. 

Motrow,  the  old  capital  before  the  invasion  of  the  French,  was  the  largest  city 
in  Europe,  the  circumference  within  the  rampart  that  enclosed  the  suburbs,  be- 
ing twenty  miles;  but  its  population  does  not  correspond  with  its  extent  It  is 
the  center  of  the  inland  commerce  of  Russia,  connecting  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  Siberia.  It  is  noted  for  its  extensive  cotton  and  other  manufacturea  Pop- 
ulation abont  350,000. 

Siberia  is  the  general  name  for  a  vast  region  owned  by  Russia,  occupying  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  mostly  a  vast  plain.  The  cold  in  the  norUiem 
part  is  more  severe  than  in  Lapland.  The  country  is  divided  into  seven  great 
governments.  Tobolsk  being  the  most  western,  and  Kamtschatka  the  eastern.  The 
town  of  Tobolsk,  the  capital,  is  about  1,200  miles  eastward  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
contains  about  15,000  inhabitants.  The  Russians  commonly  send  their  state  pris- 
oners to  this  city. 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussia,  formerly  a  small  state  of  Germany,  is  now  an  extensive  and 
flourishing  kingdom.  It  has  in  general  a  level  surface  abounding  in 
lakes  and  marshes,  and  slowly  gliding  streams.  The  soil  is  better  adapt- 
ed for  grass  than  grain.  The  higher  classes  of  the  Prussians  are  intel- 
ligent and  refined,  and  the  population,  by  a  well  organized  system  of  ed- 
ucation, is  perhaps  the  best  educated  in  Eurppe.  The  prevailing  reli- 
gion is  Protestant,  but  all  creeds  are  tolerated.     Population,  14,000,000. 

The  foundation  of  Prussian  greatness  was  laid  by  Frederick  WiUiam^ 
sumamed  the  Great  Elector,  who  succeeded  to  the  government  in  1640, 
and  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign.  His  successor,  Frederick,  was  a 
weak  and  vain  prince.  Frederick  II,  sumamed  the  Great,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1740.  Being  ambitious  of  conquest  and  military  glory,  he 
invaded  and  took  possession  of  Silesia,  In  1756,  he  declared  war 
against  Maria  Theresa^  empress  of  Germany,  who  was  aided  by  the 
French  and  Russians.  After  a  contest  of  seven  years,  in  which  more 
than  half  a  million  of  combatants  fell  in  the  field,  the  struggle  was  ter- 
minated by  the  peace  of  HuberUberg  in  1763.  Frederick  had  gained 
military  glory  but  nothing  more.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the 
internal  improvement  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  fond  of  literature  and 
considerable  merit  as  an  author,  but  was  a  despot  in  his  disposition.  In 
the  first  partition  of  Poland  he  was  the  prime  mover  and  principal  agent. 

In  the  great  European  war  with  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  Fred- 
erick William  III,  the  king  of  Prussia,  suffered  a  great  defeat  at  Jefia  ; 
and  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  lost  nearly  half  of  his  territories.  In  1813, 
he  joined  the  Allies  against  France,  and  his  army  under  Blucher,  con- 
tributed a  powerful  aid  in  the  ovei  throw  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  he  gained  a  large  accession  of  territory. 

Berlin,  the  capital,  100  miles  N.  of  Dresden,  contains  811,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  one  the  largest,  best  built  and  best  regulated  cities  in  the  German  states.  It 
was  taken  in  1760,  by  an  army  of  Russmns,  Austrians  and  Saxons,  who  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  it  in  a  few  days.  In  1806,  ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
the  French  entered  the  city,  and  Bonaparte  held  a  court  in  the  palace.  Konigs- 
berg,  the  capital  of  £.  Prussia,  contains  about  68,000  inhabitants.  Cologne  and 
Dusseldorf  ore  in  a  section  of  territory  belonging  to  Prussia,  on  the  river  Rhine. 
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GERMANY. 

Obrhant  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  central  part  of  Europe.  It 
comprises  portions  of  Austria,  Prussia,  with  the  whole  of  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, Hanover,  Wurtemberg,  28  smaller  states,  and  4  republics  or  free 
cities.  "  These  form  the  Union  called  the  **  Germanic  confederation ;" 
the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  their  mutual  safety  and  defense. 
Each  state  is  independent  within  itself,  but  for  general  purposes  the 
whole  are  governed  by  the  Diet,  a  body  composed  of  plenipotentiaries 
from  the  different  states."  ' 

In  843,  the  Empire  of  the  West  was  divided  into  three  monarchies, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy.  In  887,  the  imperial  dignity  was  transfer- 
ed  entirely  to  Germany,  which  was  now  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Empire,  and  its  subjects  the  Imperialists,  During  the  reign  of  the  vari- 
ous emperors,  numbers  of  them  were  engaged  in  contests  with  several 
of  the  popes  respecting  the  right  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority, 
which  both  claimed.  The  pope  having  excommunicated  one  of  the  em- 
perors, the  princes  of  the  empire  met  at  Frankfort,  in  1338,  and  estab- 
'lished  the  famous  constitution,  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  de- 
termined that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to  approve  or  reject  the  election  of 
an  emperor. 

During  the  reign  of  Stgi^mund,  the  famous  Council  of  Constance,  met 
to  determine  the  contest  respecting  the  Papal  authority.  John  ffuss, 
and  Jerome  of  Pragite,  were  condemned  and  burnt  by  this  council.  Their 
adherents  in  Bohemia  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  liberties,  and  un- 
der iheir  famous  leader,  Ziska,  resisted  Sigismund  in  a  war  of  16  years. 
Charles  V,  the  greatest  sovereign  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  40  years, 
voluntary  I'esigtied  his  impei^al  dignities,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  in 
Spain,  having  left  the  throng  of  Germany  to  his  brother  Ferdinand. 
During  his  reign  the  Refdnnation,  under  Luther,  made  great  progress 
in  Germany, 

The  reigns  of  Ferdinai^d  I,  and  Ferdinand  II,  were  signalized  by 
the  thirty  years^  war,  which  commenced  in  1618,  and  was  terminated  by 
ihe  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  This  war  grew  chiefly  out  of  the 
religious  dissentions  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  issued  in 
securing  an  equal  establishment  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  religions. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  VI,  there  were  two  claimants  to  the  throne : 
this  gave  rise  to  a  war  styled  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which 
terminated  in  1748,  by  which  the  claim  of  the  celebrated  Maria  Theresa 
was  acknowledged.  In  1806,  Francis  II,  who  had  two  years  before  as- 
sumed the  title  of  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  solemnly  resigned  his 
title  as  emperor  of  Germany.  Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  ended  the  Ger- 
man empire,  after  having  lasted,  from  the  commencement  of  the  western 
empire  under  Charlemange,  1006  years. 

The  German  nnivereitiee  are  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In  nearly 
all  parte  of  the  country  varioue  institntiouB  of  learning  are  numerous.  In  the 
means  of  education,  the  northern  states  surpass  those  of  the  southern.  In  religion, 
Germany  is  divided  between  the  Catholic  aod  Protestant  The  German  language 
is  of  Gothic,  or  Teutooic  origin,  and  has  several  dialects. 
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AUSTRIA. 

AuBTHiA  is  a  large  and  important  state,  being  next  to  Russia,  the  most 
populous  state  in  Europe,  containing  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  in- 
habitants. A  large  part  of  what  was  formally  called  Germany,  is  now 
comprised  in  the  limits  of  Austria,  as  is  also  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
the  northern  part  of  Italy,  called  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  what  was  once  called  Poland.  Three-fourth^  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Catholics.  The  government  is  a  monarchy  exercised 
with  vigor,  and  has  but  little  sympathy  with  political  liberty.  Francis  I, 
emperor  of  Austria,  died  in  1835,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fer- 
dinand I.  Prince  Metternich,  chancellor  of  the  court  and  state,  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  born  in  1773.  This  distinguished  courtier, 
for  the  last  half  century,  has  had  the  principal  direction  of  the  Aus- 
trian aflairs. 

Viennat  the  capital  of  Austria,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Danube,  570  miles 
E.  of  Paris,  and  330  N.  from  Rome.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  many  mag- 
nificent edifices.  Population  360,000.  Vienna  was  ineffectually  besieged  oy  the 
Turks,  in  1689  and  1683.  At  this  later  period,  the  siege  was  raised  by  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  who  totally  defeated  the  Turkish  army.  In  1806,  the 
city  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  but  was  ffiven  up  by  the  peace  of  Presburg. 
In  1809,  it  was  again  surrendered  to  the  French,  but  was  restored  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace.  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Elbe, 
and  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  120,000.  Venice^  once  a  most  powerful  and  com- 
mercial Republic,  and  called  the  "Queen  of  the  Adriatic,**  is  a  much  less  import- 
ant city  than  formerly.     It  contains  at  present  nearly  100,000  inhabitants. 

Bavaria,  joins  Austria  on  the  west,  and  contains  a  population  of  4,370,000. 
Munich,  the  capital  is  on  the  Iser,  and  contains  106,000  inhabitants.  This  place  is 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  police,  and  the  admirable  provision  for  paupers,  for  which 
it  is  indebted  to  an  American,  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  from  New  Hampshire,  af- 
terwards Count  Rumford.  His  philosophical  researches,  and  the  improvements  he 
made  in  the  construction  of  fire  places,  stoves,  <feo.,  have  contributed  much  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.     He  died  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  61. 

Saxony,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Germany  contains  1,706,000  inhabitants,  the  most 
of  which  are  Lutheran  Protestants.  It  was  reduced  to  one-half  its  original  limits  by 
the  congress  at  Vienna.  Dretden,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  river  Elbe,  289  miles 
N.  W.  from  Vienna,  and  contains  70,000  mhabitanta.  Leipsie^  the  second  citv  of  the 
kingdom,  standing  on  a  large  fertile  plain,  contains  47,000  inhabitants.  The  great 
fairs  of  Leipsic  usually  draw  together  8  or  10,000  citizens  and  foreigners  from  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Germany  is  noted  as  being  the  land  of  authors,  and  two^  ^eat 
book  fairs  are  annually  held  in  Leipsic.  This  city  is  noted  for  the  decisive  military 
events  which  took  place  at,  and  in  its  vicinity,  in  Oct  181 8.  Napoleon  being  in  the  city 
and  its  environs,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  he  was  encountered  by  the  allied  ar- 
mies of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  consisting  of  120,000.  Afber  a  conflict  of  several 
days.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  two-thirds  of  his  army;  this 
was  the  end  of  his  successful  military  career. 

■"  Hungary,  is  the  largest  and  southeastemmost  division  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  containing  a  population  about  fifteen  millions ;  nearly  one-half 
are  of  the  Magyar  race,  the  remainder  are  of  different  origin,  language, 
&c.  The  Magyars  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  who  in  ancient  times  fought 
their  way  into  the  heart  of  Europe  in  the  ninth  century,  where  they 
have  ever  since,  till  the  late  revolution,  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  self- 
government. 

To  the  Romans,  Hungary  was  known  under  the  name  of  I'annoma, 
In  A.  D.  433,  the  Hunt  established  themselves  in  this  country,  which 
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from  lliem  has  ever  since  retaioed  the  name  of  Hungary.  It  was  erect- 
ed into  a  kingdom  in  A.  D.  1000,  and  in  the  14th  century,  Louis  the 
G-reat,  its  monarch,  carried  his  arms  into  Italy.  The  union  with  Austria 
took  place  in  1538,  through  the  marriage  of  Albert  of  Austria,  to  the 
heiress  of  its  deceased  king.  For  a  period  of  about  three  hundred  years, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  settled  policy  of  Austria  to  bring  her  Hun. 
garian  subjects  under  her  arbritary  power,  and  curtail,  in  some  way,  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  A  majority  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  desir- 
ed the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry;  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  1839  pro. 
posed  the  measure.  This  was  rejected  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  As 
the  government  prohibited  the  publication  of  any  votes  or  speeches  on 
political  subjects,  Louis  KosstUh^  a  journalist,  caused  the  reports  of  the 
Diet  to  be  lithographed,  and  afterwards  to  be  written  and  spread  through 
the  county.  For  this,  he  was  seized  and  condemned  to  three  years  im- 
prisonment. 

In  1848,  intelligence  of  the  French  revolution  reached  Presburg, 
where  the  Diet  was  sitting.  Kossuth,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from 
the  Diet,  demanded  a  restoration  of  their  privileges.  The  emperor 
Ferdinand,  intimidated  by  the  posture  of  affairs,  readily  granted  the  re- 
quest, and  swore  to  support  the  new  Hungarian  Constitution,  by  which 
the  peasantry  were  endowed  with  the  same  civil  and  political  rights  as 
the  nobles ;  the  lands  on  which  they  had  labored  as  serfs  was  given  to 
them.  These  measures,  brought  about  principally  by  the  influence  of 
Kossuth,  were  passed  by  an  unanimous  vote  ot  the  Diet. 

The  Austrian  cabinet,  after  their  alarm  was  over,  began  to  take  meas- 
ures to  counteract  the  concessions  they  had  given.  They  stirred  up  the 
other  races  in  Hungary,  the  Sclavonians,  Servians,  &c.,  and  the  Ban  of 
Croatia  against  Magyars,  representing  them  as  intending  to  root  out 
their  nationality,  religions,  &c.  In  this  they  were  successful.  Jellachich 
Ban  of  Croatia,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body,  crossed  the  Drave  into  Hun- 
gary. As  he  proceeded  *  towards  Buda  Pest,  the  capital,  he  devastated 
the  country,  massacred  the  Magyars,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  Kos- 
suth aroused  his  countrymen,  pressed  forward  and  defeated  the  invader, 
who  fled  to  the  Austrians  for  protection.  The  second  campaign  opened 
in  the  spring  of  1849,  by  the  invasion  of  Hungary,  by  220,000  soldiers. 
This  army  was  also  defeated  and  driven  back.  Austria  now  applied  to 
Russia  for  help,  and  the  third  invasion  of  Hungary  took  place  with  a 
force  of  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men,  nearly  300,000  of  which 
were  regular  troops,  out  of  which  150,000  were  Russians.  To  oppose 
this  force,  the  Hungarians  had  but  140,000  men ;  they  were,  however, 
in  possession  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Peterwardein  and  Comom. 
The  treachery  and  surrender  of  Gorgey,  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
Hungarians;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  thirteen  Hungarian  gen- 
erals and  leaders  were  hanged  or  shot.  It  is  supposed  that  over  a  thou- 
sand gentlemen  of  station  and  character,  among  them  several  clergymen, 
perished  on  the  scaffold. 

POLAND. 

Poland,  in  ancient  times  formed  the  chief  portion  of  that  vast  plain, 
called  by  the  Romans,  Sarmatia,  Its  early  annals  are  obscure,  and  pos- 
sess but  little  interest.  In  the  5ih  century,  Poland  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  the  exploits  of  Sigismund  and  So- 
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bieski  are  distinguished  in  history.  Poland,  for  two  centuries  was  the 
main  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks.  Its  decline  may  be 
dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  its 
bad  government,  and  the  rapacity  of  her  neighbors,  Russia,  Prussia 
and  Austria.  The  partition  of  Poland,  ( regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
iniquitious  transactions  of  modem  times,)  was  begun  in  1772  by  Prussia 
and  the  empress  Catherine,  of  Russia,  and  Austiia  was  dragged  into  the 
league.  In  1792,  these  three  powers  again  united,  another  partition  was 
made,  and  Poland  was  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  half  her  original 
dimensions.  The  Poles,  now  under  the  hero  Kosciusko,  made  the  most 
gallant  efforts  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  independence.  They  were 
however  overpowered  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  who,  with  su- 
perior numbers,  stormed  the  fortress  of  Braga,  the  last  hold  of  the  pa- 
tnots.  An  entire  partition  of  Poland  was  now  made,  in  which  Russia 
had  the  most  extensive  portion ;  Prussia,  the  best  situated,  and  Austria, 
the  most  productive. 

In  1830,  the  Poles,  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
revolutions,  rose  in  insurrection  at  Warsaw :  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tion  fled  from  the  city ;  the  revolt  immediately  spread  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  extended  to  Lithuania  and  other  parts  of  ancient  Poland. 
A  most  sanguinary  war  took  place,  and  the  Poles  fought  bravely.  The 
Russians  brought  an  overwhelming  force  into  the  conflict,  and  after  two 
days'  hard  fighting,  Warsaw,  the  capital,  was  taken  by  storm,  Sept.  1831, 
and  Poland  was  reduced  to  unconditional  submission. 


TURKEY    IN    EUROPE. 

The  Turks  are  a  Tartar  nation,  originally  from  Asia.  The  first  no- 
tice of  them  in  history,  is  about  the  year  800,  when  issuing  from  an 
obscure  retreat,  they  took  possession  of  a  part  of  Armenia.  In  1453, 
Mahomet  II,  took  Constantinople,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  or  Turkish  empire.  The  Turks  afterwards 
widely  extended  their  empire  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  most  celebrated  in  ancient 
jiistory. 

For  a  long  period,  the  Russians  have  directed  their  views  towards  the 
acquisition  of  Constantinople,  as  an  outlet  for  their  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Their  provinces  joining  those  of  Turkey,  pretexts 
have  not  been  wanting  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  their  weaker  neigh- 
bors. 

In  May  1828,  the  Russian  army  passed  the  Pruth,  and  occupied  the 
principalities  without  opposition,  but  their  only  conquests  of  importance 
were  Brailow  and  Varna,  this  last  of  which  was  obtained  by  treachery. 
The  capture  of  Varna  and  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navari- 
no,  gave  the  Russians  a  decided  advantage  in  their  next  campaign.  Gen. 
Diebitsch  commenced  his  operations  on  the  Danube,  by  the  investment 
of  Silistra,  which  afterwards  capitulated.  After  a  victory  near  Shumla, 
and  at  other  places,  count  Diebitsch  passed  the  Balkan,  and  entered 
Adrianople,  20th  of  Aug.,  1829.  Constantinople  was  now  evidently  in 
the  power  of  the  Russians,  and  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
peace  on  the  Russian  terms. 
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Constantinople^  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  \%  780  miles  in  a  meridianal  line, 
S.  W.  from  Yieana,  and  contains  about  600,000  inhabitants.  It  was  anciently  called 
Byzantium^  but  the  name  was  changed  in  the  year  830,  by  Con^stantine  the  Great, 
who  made  it  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  east  Adriatiople,  185  miles  N.  'W. 
from  Constantinople,  contains  100,000  inhabitants.  It  was  conquered  from  the 
Greeks  in  1362,  and  was  for  some  time  the  European  seat  of  the  Turkish  dominion. 
Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  is  a  large  dirty  city  bi)^t  in  a  swamp.  Belgrade 
on  the  Danube  is  a  noted  fortress. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

SwKDBK  and  Norway  formed  the  Scandinavia  of  the  ancients,  the  original  seat  of 
the  OoOut  and  Vand<us.  Each  state  has  its  own  constitution,  laws,  <&&,  but  both  are 
under  one  government  which  is  a  limited  monarchy.  A  limited  portion  only  of  the 
soil  is  suited  for  agriculture.  Population,  4.200,000.  In  the  14th  century,  it  became 
subject  to  Margaret  of  Denmark,  who  joined  the  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  in  one,  by  the  Union  of  Calmar  in  1397.  By  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pressions of  Christian  II,  the  Swedes  were  forced  into  a  revolt  In  1520,  O-uttawA 
Vasa,  a  descendant  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  and 
after  a  long  struggle,  compelled  the  Danes  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  his 
country.  The  reign  of  Qustavus  Adolpkus,  was  a  memorable  era  for  Sweden.  The 
Protestant  religion  having  been'  introduced  by  Gustarus  Vasa,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
took  part  with  the  Protestants  in  the  thirty  yeari  war,  and  was  their  most  distinguish- 
ed general,  and  is  ranked  among  the  greatest  commanders  of  modern  times.  He  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Luizen,  Charles  XII,  so  distinguished  by  his  passion  for  mili- 
tary glory,  was,  after  a  brilliant  career  of  victories  over  the  Danes,  Poles  and  Rus- 
sians, terribly  defeated  by  Peter  the  Great,  at  the  battle  of  Poltavia.  Gustavus  IV, 
having  lost  inland  by  a  war  with  Russia,  brought  his  kingdom  upon  the  point  of 
ruin,  was  in  1809  deposed,  and  Semadotte,  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals,  was  elected 
crown  Prince:  Kortoay  was  united  to  Denmark  from  1380,  until  1814,  when  it  waa 
annexed  to  Sweden. 

DENMARK. 

Dewxakk  was  once  the  most  powerful  state  in  the  north  of  Europe,  but  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  smallest  of  kingdoms.  Population,  2,100,000.  During  the  early  period 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  swarms  of  pirates  sent  forth  by  Denmark,  spread  desolation 
and  terror  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  The  decline  of  Denmark  began  in  the 
thirteenth  century  under  the  tyranical  reign  of  Christian  L  In  1801,  Copenhagen 
was  attacked  by  a  British  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson;  and  in  180*7,  by  an  armament 
under  Lord  Catheart,  and  Admiral  Gambier,  under  the  supposition  that  Denmark  in- 
tended to  throw  herself  into  the  scale  of  France.  The  whole  Danish  fleet  consisting 
of  18  ships  of  the  line,  and  15  frigates,  were  surrendered  to  the  British.  The  estab- 
lished religion  of  Denmark  is  Lutheran.  Copenhagen,  the  capital,  contains  119,000 
inhabitants,  340  miles  S.  W.  from  Stockholm,  and  500  N.  R  nrom  London.  Green- 
land, Iceland,  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  the  Islands  of  St  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz ,  in  the 
West  Indies  belong  to  Denmark. 

ITALY. 

■ 

Italy,  the  conntiy  of  the  uncient  Romana,  once  the  gnrden  of  Europe  and  mistresa  of  the  world, 
though  now  much  uilen,  li  atill  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  in  the  world.  It  abounds  with 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  also  contains  many  moaa- 
menti  of  ancient  art  and  glory.    It  contams  a  population  of  about  twentv-two  millions. 

Italy  has  for  a  long  period,  been  divided  into  seTeral  small  ststes,  of  which  the  following  fire  tiie  prin- 
cipal. The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  the  N.  W.  Turin  ii  the  capital.  Genoa,  the  birth  place  or  Co- 
lumbus, is  its  chief  port.  Lombardy,  or  Austrian  Italy  in  the  N.  cL  Capitals,  Milan  and  Venice,  which 
last  place  was  long  the  chief  city  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Grand  Duchy  ot  TVsoaay.  capital, 
Florence,  the  kingdom  of  Naplks  or  two  Sicilies,  capital,  Naples.  The  Roman  States,  or  States  of 
the  Church.  Rome,  on  the  'nber,  the  most  celebrated  city  in  tlie  world,  is  the  capital,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  149,000.  Ancient  Rome  was  the  metropolii  of  one  of  the  greatest  empires  that  have  ever  ex- 
isted. The  Romans  were  governed  by  seven  kingfs  for  about  920  years.  During  the  next  48b  years,  they 
were  governed  by  consuls,  tribunes,  decemvirs  and  dictators  by  turns.  They  were  afterwards  governed 
by  sixty  emperors,  for  518  years.  Rome  is  tlie  residence  of  the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  Cstholic  church. 
In  1798,  the  Pnpal  government  over  Roman  stat»*8,  was  for  a  time  suppressed  by  the  French,  In  1848, 
the  Pope  being  besieged  in  bis  palme.  tied  in  disguise  to  Gaeta.  In  1849,  the  ''  glorious  Roman  Re- 
public" was  proclaiined,  but  wtis  in  the  same  year  overthrown  by  the  French. 
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